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THE  MAIDEN  WAY. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  MAIDEN  WAY  FROM  BIRDOSWALD,  THE  STATION  AMBOGLANNA, 
ON  THE  ROMAN  WALL,  NORTHWARD  INTO  SCOTLAND  ;  WITH  A  SHORT 
DESCRIPTION    OF  SOME   REMARKABLE   OBJECTS   IN   THE   DISTRICT. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  MAUGHAN,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Bewcastle,  Oumberlaud. 

Section  I. — Survey  oftlie  Maiden  Way  through  the  Parish  of 

Lanercost. 

There  is  a  natural  craving  in  the  human  mind  to  pry  into 
and  to  master  the  secrets  of  the  remote  past  ;  to  deal  Avith 
records  of  a  period  prior  to  written  annals,  and  to  supply  the 
want  of  ancient  historical  details  by  inferences  drawn  from  its 
reliques,  such  as  votive  tablets,  sacrificial  altars,  sepulchral 
memorials  and  other  vestiges,  and  thus  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  a  state  of  society,  and  a  class  of  enterprises  which  the 
world  once  saw,  but  which  it  will  never  see  again.  To  gratify 
such  a  feeling  of  inquisitiveness  this  investigation  of  the 
Maiden  Way  was  undertaken. 

Mr.  Bainbridge,  in  his  account  of  the  Maiden  Way  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Roman  wall,  says  that  it  came  from  Kirkby 
There,  in  Westmoreland,  to  the  Carvorran  Station.^  I  think 
it,  however,  very  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  branch 
from  it  direct  to  the  Birdoswald  Station.  I  have  examined 
the  ground  very  closely,  and  although  I  could  not  find  any 
remains  of  an  unquestionable  character,  I  found  some  traces 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Irthing.  These  pass  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Bushnook  and  Shawfield  farmhouses,  and  on 

'  Archseologia  /Eliana,  vol.  iv.  p.   36.     He  states  that  it  is  called  in  old  Boundary 
Rolls  "  Mayden  Gate— Via  Puellarum." 
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the  west  side  of  the  Reagarth,  ami  arc  in  the  same  straight 
Hue  as  the  i\raiden  Way  on  the  north  side  of  the  walh  After 
passing  the  Reagarth  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  tliey  then 
turn  a  little  more  to  the  east  across  the  Reagarth  ground, 
and  enter  upon  ITartleyhurn  Fell,  nearly  direct  south  of  an 
old  building  called  the  "  Colonel's  Lodge."  Here  the  trace 
becomes  entirely  obliterated,  in  consecjuence  of  the  soft 
spongy  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  thick  herbage,  but  it  is 
aiming  direct  for  Uli»ham,  (query,  from  the  Welsh,  Gicylfa, 
a  Watch-tower  1)  The  trace  which  I  found  may  be  about 
two  miles  in  length,  and  another  mile  would  enable  it 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  main  line  leading  to  the  north 
east,  or  to  Carvorran.  This  branch,  if  it  ever  existed,  would 
reduce  the  distance  to  Birdoswald  about  seven  miles,  which 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  troops  passing  from  England 
into  Scotland. 

There  has  hitherto  been  a  doubt  as  to  the  point  where 
the  ^laiden  Way  started  from  the  Roman  AVall,  and  also  as 
to  the  line  of  its  progress  to  the  north.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in 
liis  History  of  Cumberland,  Vol.  i.  p.  G3,  says  that  "  it  passes 
throu'-h  Carvorran,  and  extends  along  the  northern  parts  of 
this  county,  over  the  heights,  to  the  east  of  Bewcastle,  in  a 
direction  almost  duly  north,  and  enters  Scotland  near 
Lamyford,  where  it  crosses  the  river  Kirksop."  It  is  very 
possible,  however,  that  Mr.  Hutchinson's  statement  may  have 
been  made  without  due  examination,  as  I  cannot  hear  of  any 
place  licaring  the  name  of  the  "  Maiden  Way  "  on  the  north 
side  of  Carvorran,  or  in  the  direction  of  Lamyford.  There 
is  no  place  beai-ing  the  name  of  Lamyford  known  on  the 
Kci'shope  river  at  the  present  day.  I  find  it  mentioned, 
howevei",  in  Denton's  MS.  as  one  of  the  boundaries  of 
Cumberland  ;  "  Christianbury-Crag  unto  Lamyford  where 
Cumberland  makes  a  nai-row  point  northwards.  Tliere  the 
river  Tjiddal,  on  the  north-west  side,  I'uns  <lown  l)etween 
Scotland  and  Cundierland."  So  that  the  Lamyford  must 
liavo  l)een  somewhei-e  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Liddal 
and  Kershop(\  1  fmd  two  roads  branching  from  the  Maiden 
Way  to  the  north-west  ;  the  one  from  the  station  at 
]>ewcnstl<',  and  the  other  I'rom  the  Crew.  1  have  traced 
ea<;h  of  tiies(.'  roads  for  some  distance,  and  if  they  continued 
their  (;our.S(  s  onwaids  tiny  wouM  unite  and  ciilcr  into 
Scotland    sonicwlicrr     near     (his    ancient     LaniNfdrd.      'IMic 
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Maiden  Way,  however,  crosses  the  Kershope  a  few  miles 
farther  to  the  east.  The  branch  road  from  the  Crew  was 
formerly  called  "  the  Wheel-Causeway,"  and  hence,  probably, 
arose  Mr.  Hutchinson's  error. 

There  is  a  part  of  an  old  road  on  the  Side  Fell,  about  two 
miles  south  of  Bewxastle,  to  which  tradition  has  always 
assigned  the  name  of  the  Maiden  Way,  and  this  remnant  of 
the  road  is  graced  with  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  ruins  of 
a  lloman  watch-tower.  In  the  spring  of  1852  the  Rev.  J. 
Collingwood  Bruce,  the  author  of  "  The  Koman  Wall," 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  was  on  a  visit  of  inspection  of  the 
remains  of  the  lloman  Station  at  Bewcastle,  and  I  conducted 
them  to  this  relic  on  the  Side  Fell.  While  seated  on  the 
greensward  which  now  covers  the  Roman  fortlet,  a  question 
arose  whether  the  road  proceeded  northwards  from  Carvorran, 
according  to  the  generally  received  opinion  as  to  its  route,  or 
whether  it  did  not  proceed  from  Birdoswald,  as  the  road  on 
the  Side  Fell  seemed  to  be  aiming  direct  to  the  latter 
station.  Having  heard  the  same  question  discussed  but  not 
decided  on  former  occasions,  my  curiosity  was  excited,  and  I 
was  induced  to  pursue  the  track  of  this  road,  and  thus  in 
some  measure  to  test  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
statement.  I  experienced  very  little  difficulty  in  tracing  it 
to  Birdoswald,  but  could  not  discover  any  point  where  it 
showed  the  least  tendency  to  diverge  towards  Carvorran.  I 
experienced  considerable  difficulty,  however,  in  tracing  it 
northwards  from  Bewcastle.  The  trace  was  not  so  distinct 
and  well  defined,  and  I  had  consequently  to  examine  in 
several  places  a  large  tract  of  land  on  each  side  of  it,  before 
I  could  feel  satisfied  that  I  Avas  not  off"  the  line.  This  caused 
a  vast  amount  of  labour,  and  often  required  the  greatest 
perseverance,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  efforts  have  been 
successful  in  recovering  a  road  which  was  all  but  lost. 

Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  union  and  internal  prosperity  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  says,  "  All 
these  cities  were  connected  Avith  each  other,  and  with  the 
capital,  by  the  pubHc  highways,  which,  issuing  from  the 
Forum  of  Rome,  traversed  Italy,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and 
were  terminated  only  by  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire.  If  w^e 
carefully  trace  the  distance  from  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  to 
Rome,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
great  chain  of  communication  from  the  nortli-wTst  to  the 
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south-east  point  of  the  empire,  was  drawn  out  to  the  length 
of  4080  Ivoman  miles.  The  public  roads  were  accurately 
divided  by  milestones,  and  ran  in  a  direct  line  from  one  city 
to  another,  and  with  very  little  respect  for  the  obstacles 
cither  of  nature  or  private  property.  Mountains  were 
perforated,  and  bold  arches  thrown  over  the  broadest  and 
most  rapid  streams.  The  middle  part  of  the  road  was  raised 
into  a  terrace,  which  commanded  the  adjacent  country, 
consisted  of  several  strata  of  sand,  gravel  and  cement,  and 
was  paved  with  large  stones,  or,  in  some  places,  near  the 
capital,  with  granite.  Such  was  the  solid  construction  of  the 
lioman  highways,  whose  firmness  has  not  entirely  yielded  to 
the  etibrt  of  fifteen  centuries."  We  have  no  reason,  however, 
to  suppose  that  the  Maiden  Way  w^as  constructed  on  so 
extended  or  so  expensive  a  scale,  although  we  must  look 
upon  it  as  forming  part  of  that  great  chain  or  network  of 
roads  which  extended  fi'om  the  Wall  of  Antoninus,  between 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  to  Jerusalem. 

The  surface  of  the  country  through  which  the  line  passes 
northwards  from  Birdoswald  is,  in  general,  exceedingly 
irregular,  and  yet  finely  diversified.  A  large  portion  of  it  is 
mountainous,  and  much  of  the  land  barren,  or  at  least  only 
covered  with  heather,  and  yet  it  exhibits  many  scenes  that 
are  beautiful  and  romantic.  In  some  places  the  hills  rise  in 
wild  confusion,  begirt  with  vast  ranges  of  huge  rocks 
towering  up  in  rude  and  fantastical  shapes,  in  the  midst  of 
which  are  torrents  tlmndering  down  deep  and  narrow  glens, 
and  forming  beautiful  cascades  as  they  are  precipitated  over 
the  impending  rocks.  In  other  places,  the  prospect  is 
enlivened  with  the  cheering  diversity  of  gently  rising  hills 
and  winding  vales,  which  are  termed  in  the  dialect  of  the 
<li.stnct  fells  and  gills  (orghylls),  presenting  a  most  delightful 
l;iiidscapu  of  verdant  i)lains  and  rural  beauty.  The  ridge  of 
liiils  by  which  the  country  is  traversed  is  of  considerable 
elevation,  being  sometimes  styled  the  British  Alps,  or 
Apennines,  and  forming  the  backbone  of  England.  These 
liills  arc  mostly  composed  of  white  freestone,  interspersed 
with  numerous  thick  beds  of  limestone  and  ironstone,  and 
small  seams  of  coal.  There  arc  several  veins  of  lead,  some  of 
which  ar(;  lying  almost  close  to  the  surface.  The  district 
also  abounds  with  sulphureous,  chalybeate,  and  petrifying 
V  firings. 
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I.— FROM     BIRDOSWALD    STATION     ON    THE    ROMAN  WALL  TO    THE 
RIVER    KING. 
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The  ^laiden  Way  passes  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  to  the 
north-west  rroni  Biriloswald  to  the  Little  ])cacon  Tower, 
which  from  Birdoswald  appears  on  a  favourable  day  like  a 
small  nipple  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  hills  running  to 
the  east  from  the  Beacon,  and  which  may  be  readily  discovered 
by  taking  a  sight  along  the  stone  fence  which  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Waterhcad  Fell,  and  the  east  side  of 
the  farm-buildings  at  Spade  Adam.  It  leaves  Birdoswald  at 
the  Praetorian  or  Northern  Gate  of  the  Station,  near  a  tree 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  East  meadow.  It  almost 
immediately  enters  into  the  adjoining  croft,  and  aims  towards 
a  gate  on  the  north  side  of  the  bog.  It  is  traceable  by  means 
of  several  large  detached  stones  remaining  in  a  narrow  slip 
of  meadow  ground,  which  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  brow  in 
the  croft.  The  following  survey  was  taken  merely  by 
stepping  ;  the  measurement  of  buildings,  &c,,  by  a  walking 
stick  three  feet  long. 

At  260  yards  it  crosses  a  ditch  and  enters  the  bog.  It 
show^s  some  stones  and  gravel  at  the  point  of  crossing,  but  it 
is  probably  covered  by  the  peat  moss  through  the  bog, 
which  is  generally  about  four  or  five  feet  deep.  Some  may 
feel  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  ground  can  really  have 
grown  so  much  in  the  time,  but  this  is  not  a  solitary 
instance.  In  many  places  the  drainers  have  proved  its 
suijterranean  existence  where  there  was  not  the  least  trace 
on  the  surface.  In  the  account  of  Naworth  Castle,  in 
Hutchinson's  Cumberland,  is  the  following  note. — "On  im- 
proving some  peat  moss,  about  a  mile  south-east  of  the 
castle,  found  a  road  (Roman  Maiden  Way)  about  twelve  feet 
broad,  laid  with  large  stones,  nearly  five  feet  under  the 
surface  ;    the  direction  nearly  north  and  south." 

(lf)0  yards.) '  At  450  yards  it  leaves  the  bog  at  the  gate 
(»n  the  noi'th  side,  and  enters  into  a  large  S(piare  iield 
belonirine:  to  the  Kilhill  Farm.     The  road  seems  to  remain 

DO 

undisturbed  at  this  gate.  In  passing  through  this  field  it 
cnjsses  a  piece  of  meadow  which  has  Ijeen  drained.  Some 
of  the  drains  cut  through  the  bui'ied  road,  leaving  little 
doubt  as  to  its  line.  There  is  a  heaj)  of  stones  lying  at 
present  which  have  ])een  gathered  from  the  drains,   detached 

-  In  order  t<>  fuciliUitc  llie  cxHniiiiiitii'n  (lioii^jlit  ilLbiinlilc  to  hUiU)  tliu  (listunccs 
of  lli<!  lino  liy  imy  iinti<|iiiiry,  wlio  nuiy  viHit  lntwccii  llio  succcHsivo  HliitioiiH  duacribud 
iIk'   localiiii'H  lirru    noticed,    it  Iiiih    I)l-(Ii        in  tiiiu  burvcy. 
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stones  still  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  the 
north  side  of  this  field  it  passes  on  the  east  side  of  a  small 
mound,  which  has  been  partly  carted  away,  and  which  may 
have  been  the  site  of  a  small  watch-tower. 

(400  yards.)  At  850  yards  it  crosses  the  public  road  to 
Gilsland.  Here  it  enters  the  Slack -house  ground,  where  a 
gateway  has  been  left  in  the  stone  fence.  It  passes  along 
the  east  side  of  a  small  plantation,  where  it  is  now  used  for 
the  cart-road.  It  appears  to  have  been  undisturbed.  It 
then  enters  the  corner  of  another  field  belonging  to  the  Slack- 
house  Farm,  where  it  has  been  raised  considerably  above 
the  adjoining  ground,  leaving  unquestionable  traces  of  its 
progress. 

(400  yards.)  At  1250  yards  it  enters  Lordsgate  meadow, 
and  passes  through  the  north-east  corner,  which  was  drained 
about  three  years  since.  Several  of  the  drains  intersected 
the  Way,  and  produced  a  large  quantity  of  stones.  These 
drains,  showing  such  manifest  traces  of  the  Way,  are  decisive 
against  Mr.  Hutchinson's  statement  as  to  its  passing  to  the 
north  from  Carvorran,  unless  we  admit  that  there  have  been 
two  lines  of  Roman  road  each  called  the  Maiden  Way. 

(180  yards.)  At  1430  yards  it  enters  the  Waterhead  Fell, 
at  the  south-west  corner,  and  runs  for  several  hundred  yards 
on  the  east  side  of  the  stone  wall,  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Fell.  The  Way  here  is  considerably  raised 
above  the  adjoining  ground,  and  in  some  places  shows  a 
ditch  on  the  east  side.  It  passes  over  the  summit  of  a 
barren  and  mossy  ridge  about  the  middle  of  this  Fell.  I 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  be  thus  explicit  at  starting,  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  I  maintain  that  it 
has  proceeded  to  the  north  from  Birdoswald.  The  general 
aspect  of  this  Fell  is  singularly  bleak  and  wild,  with  little  to 
arrest  the  attention,  except  now  and  then  the  whirring  of  a 
startled  brood  of  grouse,  the  melancholy  whistle  of  the  plover, 
or  the  solitary  scream  of  the  curlew. 

From  the  south-west  corner  of  this  Fell,  a  ditch,  or  syke, 
proceeds  up  the  hill  on  the  east  side  of  the  Maiden  Way,  and 
aims  to  the  north-east.  This  ditch  appears  to  accompany 
the  Maiden  Way  as  far  as  the  Scottish  border.  It  often 
crosses  it,  being  sometimes  on  the  east  side,  and  at  other 
times  on  the  west  of  it.  It  generally  has  a  low  rampart, 
probably  formed  by  the  eartli  cast  out  of  the  ditch,  on  the 
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one  side  of  it,  and  in  some  places  it  appears  to  have  had  a 
rampart  on  eacli  side.  Near  the  place  Avhere  this  ditch 
crosses  the  river  Kirkbeck  I  lately  found  an  ancient  stone 
weapon,  resembling  a  large  chisel,  about  a  foot  long.  This 
ditch  may  possibly  have  been  a  line  of  defence  at  some  early 
period,  and  the  Romans  may  have  followed  it  as  a  guide  ;  or 
it  may  have  formed  an  ancient  boundary  line  between 
the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland.  As  it 
occurs  so  often  in  this  survey,  I  shall  call  it,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, the  "  Ancient  Ditch." 

(900  yards.)  At  2330  yards  it  enters  the  Snowdon  Close 
out-pasture  at  the  point  where  the  stone  wall  terminates, 
and  where  the  rail  fence  commences.  In  this  field  it  is  also 
raised,  and  has  had  a  ditch  on  the  west  side  of  it.  Here 
we  escape  from  the  bleakness  of  the  Fell  range,  and  look 
down  upon  the  green  meadows  and  woodland  glades  of  the 
vale  of  the  river  King. 

(8G0  yards.)  Pursuing  its  way  through  some  small  enclo- 
sures, at  3190  yards,  it  arrives  at  the  rapid  river  King, 
rattling  along  down  its  rocky  ravine,  and  crosses  it  a  short  way 
above  the  Slittcry  ford.  The  north  bank  of  the  river  is 
very  steep  at  the  point  of  crossing,  and  would  afford  ample 
scope  for  the  engineering  powers  of  the  Romans.  There  is 
an  immense  quantity  of  stones  l3'ing  on  the  north  bank,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  have  formed  part  of  a 
bridge  or  not,  as  a  large  bed  of  freestone  rock  crosses  the 
river  at  the  same  place.  I  could  find  no  traces  of  Roman 
masonry,  and  yet  the  general  ajopcarance  of  the  place  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  there  must  have  been  a  bridge. 
Here  the  ]\Iaidcn  Way  enters  into  the  Ash  low-pasture,  and 
tlie  cart-road  joins  it  immediately  on  the  bank  and  passes 
along  it.  The  northern  bank  of  the  river  is  covered  with  small 
bushes,  and  winds  around  the  Slittery  Ford  field. 

(550  yai-ds.)  At  3740  yards  it  enters  the  Ash  Vv]\.  The 
way  is  very  distinct  just  witliin  the  gate  <>n  tlic  north  side, 
and  shows  a  row  of  edging-stones  on  each  side.  The  row 
on  the  west  side  is  alxmt  1  (i  yards  h)ng.  The  road  here 
li.'us  been  15  feet  wide.  The  stones  have  been  placed  so  as 
to  form  an  inclini;  from  the  crown  to  the  side,  many  of  them 
being  raised  at  the  end  ncaiTst  th(!  centre,  and  resting  u])on 
the  ends  ol'  lliosc  ilmt  ;ii('  iicai-cr  (lie  (trown  of  the  road. 
Tlie.se   wdiiM   iiinluubtrdlv  be   (lie    foundation    stones  of  the 
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II.— FROM  THE    RIVER    KING    NORTHWARD    TOWARDS    REWCASTLE. 
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road,  and  would  be  covered  with  gravel  or  broken  stones. 
Here  the  road  lias  been  decidedly  only  15  feet  wide.  From 
Hutchinson,  it  appears  that  in  the  parish  of  Melmerby  it  is 
"  uniformly  21  feet  wide,  and  the  road  is  laid  with  large 
stones  so  as  to  be  difl&cult  for  horses  to  pass  it."  And  in 
the  parish  of  Kirkland  it  is  said  to  be  "  in  many  places  of 
the  breadth  of  8  yards."  Can  it  have  been  wider  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Roman  wall  than  on  the  north  1  There 
are  several  good  traces  in  the  Ash  ground.  It  has  been 
intersected  in  different  places  by  the  drains  which  have  been 
lately  made. 

In  pursuing  its  course  over  Spade  Adam  High  Fell  it  also 
leaves  some  good  traces  in  crossing  the  drains  on  the  north 
side.  The  track  of  the  way  across  this  Fell  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  the  Little  Beacon  Tower,  being  about 
2000  yards  from  it.  In  Spade  Adam  Meadow  also  the 
drainers  cut  through  it  in  several  places,  finding  the  bed  of 
stones  thickest  where  the  peat  moss  was  deepest  and  softest. 
It  crosses  a  deep  ditch,  or  beck,  in  this  meadow,  near  a  drain 
mouth,  and  shows  a  section  of  the  road,  on  the  edge  of  the 
ditch. 

(2260  yards.)  It  passes  along  on  the  east  side  of  Spade 
Adam  (Speir  Adam  or  Speir  Edom)  farm-house,  and  at  6000 
yards  enters  a  field  called  "  The  Nursery."  A  notion  that 
the  name  may  preserve  the  tradition  of  its  use  for  rearing 
trees  by  the  Romans  is  wholly  conjectural.  Caesar,  in 
his  description  of  Britain,  says  that  there  is  timber  of  every 
kind  which  is  found  in  Gaul  except  beech  and  fir,  and 
there  are  some  aged  beeches  now  standing  in  it.  It  is 
situated  on  gently  rising  ground  with  the  slope  facing  to  the 
south,  or  the  full  power  of  the  mid-day  sim.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Roman  soldier  was  not  only  em- 
ployed in  constructing  military'-  Avorks,  but  was  also  engaged 
in  various  useful  occupations,  so  that  he  became  the  instructor 
as  well  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Britons.  Nuts,  acorns,  and 
crabs,  were  almost  all  the  variety  of  vegetable  food  indige- 
nous to  our  island.  It  is  said  that  cherries  were  introduced 
into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  a.d.  55.  Gibbon  says,  "  that 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  articles, 
either  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  reign,  which  were  succes- 
sively imported  into  Europe  from  the  East,  and  that  ahnost 
all  the  flowers,  the  herbs,  and  the  fruits  that  grow  in  our 
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European  ganlens  are  of  foreign  extraction."  He  mentions 
the  apple,  the  apricot,  and  the  peach.  lie  speaks  also  of 
the  naturalisation  of  the  vine,  the  flax,  and  the  artificial 
grasses,  and  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  them  into  the 
western  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  encouragement  given 
to  the  natives  of  the   i)rovinces  to  improve  them. 

(190  yards.)  At  61.90  yards  it  enters  the  pasture  called 
"  the  Gilalces  Beacon,"  ^  near  an  old  quarry,  and  is  traced 
in  manv  of  the  drains  as  it  passes  up  the  side  of  the 
hUl. 

(500  yards.)  At  6690  yards  it  approaches  some  ground- 
works, being  its  first  introduction  to  what  may  be  considered 
as  classic  ground.  They  are  now  almost  level  with  the 
surrounding  surface,  but  remarkably  distinguished  from  it  by 
the  fresh  green  tint  of  the  herbage.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
road  are  the  foundations  of  a  rectangular  building  21  yards 
long,  and  1 6  yards  broad.  It  appears  to  have  been  protected 
on  the  east  side  by  the  "  Ancient  Ditch  "  which  crosses  the 
Maiden  Way  here,  and  by  a  slack  or  small  ravine  on  the 
north  and  west  sides.  On  the  west  side  of  the  road  there  is 
a  small  enclosure  with  ramparts  of  earth  and  stone,  which  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  Here  probably  a  body  of  Roman 
soldiers  would  be  placed  to  supply  a  succession  of  sentinels 
to  man  the  watch-towers  in  this  district.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  there  seems  to  be  a  line  of  what  may  be 
called  ]\Iile  Castles  on  the  i\Iaiden  \yay,  such  as  we  find  on 
the  Itoman  wall,  and  this  is  the  first  which  I  have  been  able 
to  trace  distinctly,  although  others  may  have  been  passed, 
whose  foundations  from  various  causes  may  have  entirely 
disappeared.  The  foot  road  across  the  wastes  from  Gilsland 
passes  along  the  Maiden  Way  here. 

The  road  has  been  traversing  rising  ground  since  it  crossed 
the  river  King,  and  has  now  attained  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion. The  surface  of  the  country  consequently  begins  to  bo 
more  open,  and  the  views  to  the  south  and  west  are  more 
enlarged.  The  vales  disclose  their  interesting  beauties,  and 
every  object  exhibits  a  lively  and  })leasing  aspect.  Even 
here,  «lreary  and  weather-worn  as  are  these  heathy  uplands, 
sonic   herbs  (jf  gr.ace  are   found    to    l)rcathe    of  loveliness, 

*  (Jiliili-cH  iiiiiy  !)<•  (l('riv<'(l  from  tlio  the  vullcy  i(>"<'If,  and /(vc///,  a  licld,  djile, or 
Ci'ltir,  //i7/,  wiit'T,  wliicli  ofU-n  dcnotOH  ii  Ico.  'I'liiH  dcriviitioii  accordH  wi-ll  witll  tlio 
liroiik    ill   a   iiarrnw  valley,  or  HoinctiiiicH       appcaraiicr  ol   (lie  coiinlrv. 
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whilst  they  overlay  the  cold  bare  scalp  with  flowers.  Here  we 
have  the  low^ly  Tormentilla  reptans  shedding  the  light  of  its 
yellow  stars,  with  its  delicately  pencilled  petals  peeping  out, 
no  taller  than  the  turf  on  which  it  grows.  And  here  we 
have  the  wild  thyme  also  breathing  its  aromatic  odour  through 
the  fresh  breezes  which  sweep  around  the  hills,  and  make 
each  respiration  rich  with  new  draughts  of  life.  Here  is  an 
inexhaustible  field  for  the  botanist,  but  especially  among  the 
mosses,  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens. 

In  the  south-west  corner  of  this  pasture  are  two  large 
conical  tumuli,  very  much  resembling  the  "  Twin  Barrow " 
described  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  in  his  account  of  his  Antiquarian 
researches  among  the  Barrows  in  Wiltshire.  They  are 
about  thirty-five  yards  distant  from  each  other.  The  one 
is  larger  than  the  other,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  fosse 
surrounding  them,  although  it  has  been  nearly  filled  up  by 
the  moss.  The  larger  or  western  one  is  about  thirty -five 
yards  in  the  slope  on  the  south  side,  which  is  the  steepest 
and  best  defined,  and  about  150  yards  ai'ound  the  base, 
being  apparently  full  of  stones,  some  of  which  appear  to  be 
of  large  dimensions.  The  eastern  or  smaller  tumulus  is  about 
twenty-four  yards  in  the  slope,  on  the  south-west  side,  and 
about  130  yards  round  the  base.  No  stones  are  visible  in 
it.  The  soil  of  which  they  are  formed  is  of  a  peaty  nature, 
and  covered  with  stunted  heather. 

The  evidences  which  we  possess  of  the  national  character 
and  habits,  and  of  the  various  degrees  of  civilisation  of  the 
aborigines  of  Great  Britain,  are  derived  from  their  ancient 
dwellings  and  sepulchres  ;  from  cromlechs,  barrows,  cairns, 
and  tumuli  ;  from  their  weapons,  ornaments  and  pottery ; 
and  from  the  remains  of  their  agricultural  implements  ;  all  of 
which  afford  abundant  indications  of  the  barbarism  as  well  as 
the  civilisation  w^hich  surrounded  the  homes  of  our  forefathers. 
The  raising  of  mounds  of  earth  or  stone  over  the  remains  of 
the  dead  is  a  practice  which  may  be  traced  in  all  countries 
to  the  remotest  times.  The  simplest  idea  that  can  be 
suggested  to  account  for  its  origin  is,  that  as  the  little  heap 
of  earth  displaced  by  the  interment  of  the  body  would  become 
the  earliest  monument  by  which  the  survivors  were  reminded 
of  departed  friends  ;  so  the  increase  of  this  by  artificial  means 
into  the  form  of  the  gigantic  barrow  would  naturally  suggest 
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itself  as  the  first  mark  of  distinction  to  the  honoured  dead. 
To  this  simplest  construction  the  term  barrow  should  be 
exclusively  reserved,  while  the  tumulus  is  distinguished  by 
its  circular  form.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  has  distinguished  fourteen 
different  kinds  of  barrows  in  his  "  Ancient  Wiltshire."  * 

If  these  two  mounds  were  examined  they  would  probably 
be  found  to  consist  internally  chiefly  of  an  artificial  structure 
of  stone — a  cairn,  in  fact,  covered  over  with  earth.  On 
reaching  the  centre  a  cromlech  or  a  kistvaen,  i.  e.  a  cpffin 
formed  of  separate  slabs  of  stone,  might  be  found  with  its 
usual  sepulchral  contents,  and  most  probably  accompanied 
with  relics  of  importance  corresponding  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  superincumbent  earth-pyramid. 

The  earliest  tumuli,  i.  c,  the  tumuli  of  the  "stone  period," 
generally  contain  hammers  of  stone,  hatchets,  chisels,  knives, 
fish-hooks,  horses'  teeth,  and  bones  of  dogs,  stags,  elks,  and 
wild  boars  ;  spear  and  arrow  heads  of  flint  or  bone  ;  personal 
ornaments  made  of  amber,  pierced  shells,  stones,  beads  made 
of  horn  or  bone,  such  as  are  now  found  among  the  Tahitians, 
the  New  Zealanders,  the  Red  Indians  of  America,  and  the 
modern  Esquimaux.  The  long  barrow,  formed  like  a 
gigantic  grave,,  appears  from  its  most  common  contents  to  be 
the  sepulchral  memorial  belonging  to  this  era.  It  is  destitute 
of  weapons  belonging  to  the  bronze  period. 

The  tumuli  of  the  "  bronze  period,"  besides  the  above 
contents,  often  contain  a  sort  of  semicircular  knife,  resembling 
a  sickle  ;  double-edged  swords,  daggers,  shields ;  diadems, 
hair-pins,  combs,  armlets,  brooches  ;  small  vases  of  gold, 
silver  goblets  ;  small  figures  of  birds  ;  scissors,  in  their  form 
like  those  of  the  present  day  ;  rings  or  circlets  of  various 
dimensions  and  designs,  some  having  evidently  served  to 
encircle  the  waist  or  the  head,  others  the  neck,  the  arm  antl 
the  fmger  ;  and  various  other  articles  exhibiting  considerable 
skill  in  the  manufacture,  and  a  peculiar  taste  in  ornamental 
designs,  serving  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  a 
aucceedin";  a^j-e. 

Whenever  a  sejiulcliral  urn  is  louiid,  it  iiuist  be  regarded 
as  in  itself  a  i)roof  of  some  degree  of  progress.  The  earliest 
of  these  h<jwev('i"are  of  tlie  rudest  j)ossible  description.  They 
are   fashioned  with    the  hand,  of  coarse  clay,  by  workmen 

'    liitri>iliiclii)ii  til  vol.  i.    |).'i;,'o  '20. 
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ignorant  of  the  turning-lathe  or  wheel  of  the  potter.  They 
are  generally  extremely  unsymmetrical,  merely  dried  in  the 
sun,  without  any  attempt  at  design,  and  devoid  of  ornament. 
But  at  a  later  period,  the  urn  is  found  neatly  fashioned 
into  various  and  graceful  forms,  and  ornamented  with 
different  patterns  of  lines,  traced  by  some  instrument  on 
the  soft  clay,  after  which  the  vessel  has  been  baked  with 
fire. 

The  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  earliest  periods,  with 
their  accompanying  weapons  and  implements,  are  not  peculiar 
to  Britain  ;  nor  indeed  are  they  at  all  so  common  in  England 
as  on  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  They  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  They  are  found  in  Holland, 
Brittany,  and  Portugal,  and  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
mainland  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  They  are,  in  fact, 
the  monuments  of  a  rude  and  thinly  scattered  people,  who 
subsisted  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  whose  imperfect 
implements  totally  incapacitated  them  from  penetrating 
into  the  interior  of  those  countries,  encumbered  as  they  were 
then  by  vast  forests,  which  bade  defiance  to  their  imperfect 
implements  and  simple  arts  ;  and  they  are  scarcely  ever 
discovered  far  inland,  unless  in  the  vicinity  of  some  large 
river  or  lake.  Those,  however,  in  this  district  have  this 
distinguishing  feature,  that  they  are  situated  nearly  midway 
between  the  east  and  west  seas,  and  occupy  a  position  almost 
on  the  very  backbone  of  this  part  of  Britain. 

About  a  mile  westward  from  these  tumuh  are  three  larf>;e 
cairns,  in  Askerton  Park,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mollen 
Wood.  They  are  situated  near  each  other,  and  are  constructed 
of  large  stones.  The  cairn  is  only  another  and  more  artificial 
form  of  tumulus,  and  is  frequently  found  in  combination  with 
the  latter.  The  tumulus  may  be  considered  a  mound  of  earth, 
while  the  cairn  is  a  mound  of  stones.  Pennant,  in  his  voyage 
to  the  Hebrides,  speaking  of  cairns,  says,  "  These  piles  may 
be  justly  supposed  to  have  been  proportioned  in  size  to  the 
rank  of  the  person,  or  to  his  popularity  ;  the  people  of  a 
whole  district  assembled  to  show  their  respect  to  the  deceased, 
and  by  an  active  honouring  of  his  memory,  soon  accumulated 
heaps  equal  to  those  that  astonish  us  at  this  time.  But  these 
honours  were  not  merely  those  of  the  day ;  as  long  as  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  existed,  not  a  passenger  went  by 
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without  adding  a  stone  to  the  heap  ;  they  supposed  it  would 
be  an  honour  to  the  dead,  and  acceptable  to  his  manes.  To 
this  moment  there  is  a  proverbial  expression  among  the 
Highlanders  allusive  to  the  old  practice  ;  a  suppliant  will  tell 
his  patron,  curri  mi  clock  cr  do  charue  (I  will  add  a  stone  to 
your  cairn),  meaning,  when  you  are  no  more  I  w^ill  do  all 
possible  honour  to  your  memory."  The  tops  of  cairns  were 
also  possibly  used  as  high  places  of  sacrifice.  Monuments  like 
these  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  and  impress  the  mind 
no  less  by  their  intrinsic  interest  as  the  creations  of  human 
genius,  than  by  the  remote  antiquity  with  which  they  are 
associated,  and  as  their  long-buried  mysteries  present  them- 
selves so  frequently  in  the  course  of  this  survey,  I  trust  this 
digression  may  be  readily  pardoned. 

(4u0  yards.)  Returning  to  the  Maiden  Way  we  find  that 
at  7090  yards  it  arrives  at  the  Little  Beacon  Tower,  leaving 
an  excellent  track  over  all  this  hilly  ground.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  tower  was  the  work  of  the  Romans. 
It  has  evidently  been  a  mountain  post  for  a  body  of  Roman 
sentinels.  It  is  placed  on  the  western  side  of  the  road.  U 
has  been  IS  feet  square  on  the  outside,  and  the  walls  have 
been  3  feet  thick.  The  entrance  has  been  on  the  north  side. 
The  lower  part  of  the  w\alls  (about  G  feet  high)  is  still 
standing,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  the  stones  which  have 
(alien  down  from  the  higher  part  of  the  tower.  The  Roman 
ashlars  are  numerous.  The  situation  of  this  tower  has 
])ruljably  been  a  forest  at  some  former  period,  as  appears 
from  the  many  large  trunks  of  trees  which  are  dug  out  of 
the  adjacent  peaty  ground.  Gibbon  says,  "  the  spirit  of 
improvement  had  passed  the  Alps,  and  been  felt  even  in 
the  woods  of  Britain,  which  were  gradually  cleared  away 
to  open  a  free  space  for  convenient  and  elegant  habitations." 
It  is  now  an  almost  barren  moor,  of  a  very  forbidding  aspect, 
;iii(l  seemingly  })rotected  by  its  natural  barriers  from  the 
encroachment  of  hostile  armies.  The  ])rospect  from  this 
tower  is  very  extensive.  It  nu'ght  exchange  signals  with 
most  oi"  the  stations  on  the  western  })art  ot  the  Roman  Wall, 
and  with  many  points  on  the  Maiden  Way  U)  the  south  of 
Hirdoswald,  and  also  with  nearly  all  (lie  (ictacJKMl  Roman 
stations  and  cncajiipments  in  (yMriibcrKiiid. 

AliouL  ;i  (|ii;irt('r  of  .'I   mile  nii   {he  west  side  (iC   tliis  tower, 

at   tin:  uxtrcnii'    point   dl   this   \\\'j.\\  iiilg<:  (d   l;iii(l,  are  some 
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traces  of  foundations,  which  arc  generally  called  "  The 
Beacon."  When  the  office  of  Lord  Wai-den  of  the  Marches 
was  appointed,  a.d.  1290,  beacons  were  ordered  to  be  raised 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
This  was  then  called  "  Spade  Adam 
Top."  These  foundations  are  very 
irregular,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
annexed  plan,  the  measurements 
being  in  yards.  (Scale  30  yards 
to  an  inch.)  They  are  full  of  stones 
which  are  covered  Avith  turf.  On 
the  north  wall  is  a  small  mound  of 
stones  about  4  yards  in  diameter, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  tower.  From 
this  summit,  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  extensive  pros- 
pects comes  under  the  eye,  including  a  large  part  of  both 
kingdoms,  and  signals  might  be  exchanged  to  a  vast  distance. 
All  the  lower  parts  of  Cumberland  appear  like  a  vast  table 
beneath,  stretched  out  over  several  hundred  square  miles. 
Innumerable  rivulets  roll  their  streams  through  the  fertile 
vales,  while  the  rich  profusion  of  hill  and  dale,  and  swelling 
eminences,  add  beauty  to  this  charming  prospect. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of"  The  Beacon  " 
are  the  foundations  of  a  tower,  from  wdiich  this  part  of  the 
hill  is  called  "  TheTower  Brow."  It  has  been  a  building  with 
very  thick  walls,  and  was 
taken  down  a  few  years  since 
to  build  the  adjoining  fences. 
It  was  15  yards  long  and  8 
yards  broad,  and  situated 
within  the  south  side  of  an 
enclosure  or  stone  rampart 
of  the  shape  of  a  rhomboid 
35  yards  on  each  side.  (See 
plan,  scale  30  yards  to  an  inch.)  It  appears  to  have  had  a 
pidrina,  i.  e.  a  kiln  for  drying  corn,  on  the  north  side. 
A  stone  with  some  rude  tracings  or  mouldings  upon  it,  and 
which  may  possibly  have  been  part  of  a  door  or  window,  was 
taken  from  this  tower,  and  placed  in  the  stone  wall  on  the 
side  of  the  road  near  the  Wintershields,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen. 

The  "  Ancient  Ditch  "  passed  the  groundworks,  or  Mile 
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Castle,  on  the  side  of  tlie  Beacon  pasture  below  the  Little 
Beacon  Tower  ;  it  then  turned  down  the  hill  towards  the 
tumuli,  being  in  some  places  several  yards  wide  ;  it  passed 
round  the  tumuli  on  the  south  side,  then  ascended  the  hill 
to  the  Beacon,  thence  to  the  tower  on  the  Tower  l^row  ;  and 
proceeded  past  the  cairn  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tower 
Brow. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  westward  from  the  last-men- 
tioned tower,  is  a  small  conical  green  mound  like  a  tumulus. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  syke,  nearly  opposite 
the  Wintershields.  This  mound,  however  insignificant  it 
may  appear,  may  nevertheless  contain  the  relics  of  some 
Tower  Brow  chieftain  whose  bones  are  now  crumbled  into 
dust. 

About  two  miles  to  the  north-west  from  the  Tower  Brow, 
near  a  place  called  "  the  Birkbush,"  are  some  small  mounds 
full  of  black  slag,  where  the  smelting  of  iron  has  been 
carried  on  at  some  former  period.  Whether  these  mounds 
are  of  Roman  construction  is  certainly  doubtful,  but  at  all 
events  they  point  to  a  period  after  the  discovery  of  the  art 
of  smelting  ores,  and  the  consequent  substitution  of  metallic 
implements  and  weapons  for  those  of  stone.  The  ore  has 
been  smelted  with  charcoal,  and  the  slag  is  therefore  very 
lieavy,  a  great  part  of  the  iron  being  left  in  it.  If  it  was 
necessary  to  use  charcoal  now,  so  great  is  the  demand  for 
iron,  that  nearly  half  the  surface  of  our  islnnd  must  be 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  wood  for  our  iron  manufacture 
alone.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  an 
attemj)t  was  made  to  smelt  iron  with  coal,  which  succeeded, 
and  the  iron  trade,  Avliich  had  been  almost  extinguished  for 
want  of  fuel,  revived,  and  progressed  with  the  most  astonishing 
r;ipidity. 

On  the  Tower  lirow,  and  oilier  hills  over  which  the 
Maiden  Way  passes,  may  be  seen  a  great  number  of  small 
circular  holes  oi-  pits.  Tlu^y  are  gcnenilly  in  groups,  and 
range  in  a  continuous  line.  Can  they  have  been  tlu^  dwellings 
of  some  an<nent  inhabitants  of  this  district '(  Sir  li.  C.  Iloare, 
in  his  v.'ilu.'il lie  work  on  "  Ancient  Wiltshire,"  desci'ibes  these 
earlier  hahitations  as  |tifs  oi-  slight  e.xcavatiojis  in  the 
;;ioiiiii|,  covered  aiel  protertcd  IVoni  the  inclemency  of"  the 
w(,'aLher  by  houii;lis  nl  trees  ami  seils  ol  tnri  ;  and  li(>  says 
that   occasionally  Hint    arrowheads   ai'e    lound,   mixed    with 
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bones  and  other  refuse,  indicating  their  connection  with  the 
earhest  races  whose  weapons  are  known  to  us.^ 

On  leaving  the  Little  Beacon  Tower,  the  Maiden  Way 
continues  in  the  same  straight  hne  forwards  to  the  north- 
west across  the  moor,  the  footpath  from  Gilsland  passing 
along  it,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  150  yards  it  crosses  a 
road  to  the  peat  moss,  which  is  thickly  covered  with  stones 
at  the  point  of  crossing,  but  on  no  other  part  of  it.  About 
90  yards  farther  onwards  it  crosses  the  ditch  wliicli  divides 
the  Gilalees  Beacon  pasture  from  the  undivided  common  called 
"  the  Side  Fell."  This  ditch  appears  to  have  been  crossed 
by  a  small  arch,  or  a  large  conduit,  as  there  is  a  great 
number  of  large  stones,  both  flagstones  and  ashlers,  and  on 
the  south  side  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  wall.  On  the 
north  side  of  this  ditch  the  way  is  very  distinctly  marked  for 
about  fifty  yards,  being  raised  about  two  feet,  and  being 
about  twelve  feet  wide.  The  edging  stones  seem  to  have 
been  removed.  On  clearing  away  the  rubbish  in  several 
places,  I  could  find  no  edging  stones,  except  in  one  place 
on  the  east  side,  where  I  found  three  large  stones  like  edging 
stones,  one  of  them  being  about  three  feet  long. 

(390  yards.)  At  7480  yards  it  passes  two  rows  of  stones 
lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Way,  one  row  adjoining  the 
end  of  the  other.  Each  is  six  feet  Ions;  and  two  feet  broad. 
They  appear  as  if  they  might  have  been  the  graves  of  two 
common  soldiers,  and  the  rows  of  stones  laid  to  show  the 
spot  where  the  corpse  was  deposited.  To  some  readers 
these  minute  observations  may  appear  undeserving  of  notice. 
In  tracing  the  vestiges  of  ancient  occupation,  however,  the 
smallest  facts  may  supply  evidence,  and  claim  attention. 

The  ground  about  this  place  is  very  soft,  mossy,  and 
broken,  and  the  large  stones  of  the  Maiden  Way  answer 
very  well  for  stepping-stones  for  foot-passengers.  The  most 
western  source  of  the  river  King  is  about  this  place. 

(440  yards.)  At  7920  yards  it  arrives  at  the  corner  of 
the  stone  wall  which  divides  the  Side  Fell  from  the  High- 
house  farm.  From  this  point,  which  is  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  it  begins  to  descend  into  the  vale  of  Bewcastle.  About 
eighty  yards  on  the  east  side  of  the  corner  of  the  stone  wall 

*  See  the  account  of  Pen  Pits,  Ancient  Berkshire,  Archa.'ologia,  vol.  vii.  p.  236. 
Wilts,  vol.  i.  p  ;5.5.  Pits  supposed  to  See  also  Young's  Hist,  of  Whitby,  vol.  ii. 
have  been    British   habitations    occur  in       p.  6C6. 

VOL.    XI.  D 
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is  a  small  green  knowc,  easily  distinguished  by  its  fresh 
greensward  from  the  adjoining  heath,  ^Yitll  the  ruins  of  a  small 
circular  ^yatch-tower,  three  yards  in  diameter.  By  being  thus 
placed  it  commands  a  view  of  the  Little  Beacon  Tower  and 
the  Braes  Tower,  but  it  could  not  exchange  signals  with  the 
Station  at  Bewcastle. 

Another  Way  branches  off  here,  taking  a  course  a  littje 
more  to  the  cast,  and  aiming  for  the  Braes  Tower,  which 
stands  on  the  rising  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley.  It  passes  a  ruin  at  a  place  called  "  the  Side  ; "  a 
pistrf'na  in  llobert  Calvert's  meadow  ;  the  Cold  Well  at  the 
foot  of  the  Breckony-brow  ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  High 
Oakstock  ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bush  Farm  buildings  ;  and 
joins  the  jMaiden  Way  again  at  the  DoUerline. 

(130  yards.)  At  8050  yards  the  Maiden  Way  enters  the 
corner  of  the  High-house  Meadow,  the  boundary  wall  being 
built  upon  it  for  the  last  130  yards.  Here  it  makes  a  bend 
a  little  more  to  the  west,  and  makes  a  direct  aim  towards 
the  cairn  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tower  Brow.  The  wall, 
which  is  the  boundary  of  the  Side  Fell,  here  makes  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  east. 

(IGO  yards.)  At  8210  yards  it  enters  the  High-house 
pasture,  crossing  the  fence  about  fifty  j^ards  from  the  Side 
ground.  Here  the  footpath  across  the  wastes  from  Gilsland 
leaves  the  Maiden  Way.  At  the  point  where  the  Way 
crosses  the  fence,  there  appears  to  be  a  section  of  the  road 
still  left  in  the  middle  of  the  hedge,  which  is  visible  on  the 
northern  side.  There  is  a  watercourse  running  along  it,  eight 
inches  square,  and  paved  at  the  bottom.  The  stones  are 
thickly  coated  with  grey  and  brown  crust ;  and  it  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  the  work  of  the  llomans. 

(200  yards.)  At  8410  yards  it  reaches  the  summit  of  a 
Brown  kiiowe,  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  the  High-house 
Farm  buildijigs.  This  knowe  is  covered  Avith  short  stunted 
hc.'itlior,  very  uneven,  and  abounds  with  large  grey  stones. 
From  this  knowe  the  JMaiden  Way  makes  a  turn  to  the 
north-east,  aiming  direct  for  the  Braes  Tower,  and  through 
the  Bush  buildings,  between  the  Wavw  and  tlH>Byors,  There 
is  also  an  a])))caiance  of  the  Way  being  continued  straight 
r<ii\v;irils  fVoiii  this  knowe  to  the  cairn  on  the  top  of  the 
T<»w(T  I'.iow,  which  is  distant  al)()Ut  300  yards. 

This  cairn  is  a  circular  hea)»  of  stones  about  twenty  yards 
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in  diameter.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  stones  has  been 
carted  away  to  build  the  adjoining  fences.  The  prospect 
from  this  cairn  is  very  extensive,  being  bounded  by  the 
silvery  Sohvay  on  the  west,  and  on  the  north  by  the  bonnie 
blue  liills  which  form  a  barrier  between  England  and 
Scotland  about  lifty  miles  long.  A  sentinel  placed  near  this 
cairn  ^voul(l  (•(uniuand  a  view  of  the  enemy's  movements  to 
a  very  great  distance  northwards.  Immediately  underneath, 
on  tiie  north,  lies  the  parish  of  Bewcastle,  abounding  in 
pastoral  and  romantic  scener}^,  and  lamed  for  many  brave 
heroes  who  in  the  days  of  yore  signalised  themselves  in 
defence  of  their  country.  A  short  way  down  the  steep 
declivity  on  the  north  side  of  this  cairn  is  a  fine  spring  of 
water  called  "  Hespie's  Well."  Can  this  Ilcspie  or  Hcspec 
have  been  some  ancient  chieftain  in  this  district  ?  There  is 
a  cairn  of  great  magnitude  called  "  Hespec-raise,"  on  the 
summit  of  Castle  Carrock  Fell,  about  fifteen  miles  from  this 
place. 

(260  yards.)  The  Maiden  Way  makes  a  turn  to  the  north- 
east from  the  Brown  knowe  towards  the  Braes  Tower,  passes 
about  eighty  yards  on  the  west-side  of  the  High-house,  and 
at  8670  yards  enters  the  Side  sheep  pasture,  about  forty  yards 
from  the  south-west  corner,  crossing  a  stone  boundar}^  wall, 
which  appears  to  be  made  of  quite  a  difi'ercnt  sort  of  stones 
at  the  point  of  crossing,  being  probably  made  from  the 
stones  which  had  been  used  for  the  road.  This  is  very 
evidently  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall.  From  this 
point  the  Way  descends  rapidly  among  the  varied  beauties 
of  the  vale  of  Bewcastle,  with  its  chalet-like  farm-houses  far 
up  the  slopes  on  both  sides. 

We  may  now  diverge  for  a  short  distance  from  the  line, 
ill  order  to  view  an  old  niiii  situated  about  200  yards  east- 
w.'ird  from  this  point  at  a  small  handet  called  the  Side. 
Tills  ruin  is  about  eighteen  yards  square,  covered  with 
turf,  and  in  no  part  exceeding  two  feet  in  height.  It 
is  on  the  east-side  of  the  branch  Maiden  Way,  which  ])asscs 
close  to  it.  It  may  have  ])ecn  a  ]\lile  caslle.  The  old  building 
was  taken  down  ;i1m)ii(  twenty  years  .since,  and  the  stones 
were  used  in  tiic  newly  erected  dwelling-house  and  barn. 
]\Iany  of  these  stones  have  an  anti(|ue  appearance.  It  had 
reinarkal)ly  thick  walls,  ami  w;is  two  storied,  the  entrance 
Ixing  froni  tlie  norlli.     Sonic  strong  iron  chains  were  found 
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by  the  masons,  with  Hnks  about  two  feet  long.  It  is  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  steep  and  high  hill,  and  Avould  be  a  good 
place  for  a  watch-tower,  as  there  is  a  defile  on  the  south-east 
side  which  it  would  guard.  It  would  command  an  extensive 
view  to  the  north,  being  in  full  view  of  the  station  at  Bew- 
castle,  but  not  visible  from  the  Little  Beacon  Tower. 

About  a  hundred  yards  below  the  Side,  on  the  edge  of  a 
small  ravine,  in  Robert  Calvert's  meadow,  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  putrina.  Here  the  attention  of  the  antiquary 
must  be  arrested  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  phenomena 
of  vegetable  development — the  evolution  of  the  circinate 
fronds  of  the  fern — a  plant  in  every  respect  associated  with 
elegance  and  beauty  of  form,  and  wdiich  grows  very  luxu- 
riantly in  this  ravine. 

Skirting  past  the  south-east  corner  of  the  High-house  w^ood, 
the  Maiden  Way  crosses  the  Whitebeck  rivulet,  about  forty 
yards  below  the  gate  leading  out  of  the  Herdhill  ;  it  leaves  a 
plot  of  stones  near  the  middle  of  the  White  Knowe,  and  a 
larger  quantity  may  serve  to  mark  the  track  in  the  sod 
fence,  where  it  enters  into  the  Wood-head  closes. 

(1400  yards.)  At  10,070  yards  it  crosses  a  road  leading  to 
the  wastes,  at  the  distance  of  ninety  yards  from  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Oakstock  ground.  This  road  to  the 
wastes  is  merely  a  cart-track,  never  having  been  covered 
with  stones  to  the  east ;  but  to  the  west  there  is  a  branch 
Maiden  Way  from  this  point  to  the  station  at  Bewcastle,  and 
as  far  as  the  waste  road  follows  the  track  of  this  branch 
(nearly  500  yards)  it  is  thickly  covered  with  stones  of  every 
shape  and  size,  which  liave  never  been  broken  small. 

(280  yards.)  At  10,350  yards  it  arrives  at  a  farm-house 
called  "  the  Bush,"  which  appears  to  bear  the  marks  of  great 
?intiquity  about  it,  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  certain 
conclusion  as  to  what  it  may  have  been,  as  the  garden  and 
farm-buildings  have  been  placed  on  its  site.  There  appears 
to  have  been  a  rampart  on  the  south  side  of  the  garden, 
about  fifty  yards  long,  from  east  to  west,  with  a  small  round 
tower  at  the  w^est  end.  The  stones  have  been  removed, 
and  the  occupier  stated  that  on  digging  the  garden  he  finds 
a  great  quantity  of  bones.  About  two  years  since,  he  added 
a  small  piece  of  ground  to  his  garden,  and  it  was  so  full  of 
stones,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  many  cart-loads  before 
he  could  dig  it  properl}'-.     As  the  Romans  were  not  in  the 
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habit  of  burying  their  dead  within  their  cities  or  stations^ 
this  may  probably  have  been  the  cemetery  for  the  station  at 
Bewcastle,  and  the  adjacent  towers  and  fortlets.  About  60 
yards  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Bush  are  the  remains  of  a 
pistrina,  three  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  six  inches  in  the 
highest  part,  the  stones  showing  strong  traces  of  the  fire. 
There  is  also  a  well  of  excellent  water  on  the  west  side. 

(300  yards.)  At  10,G.30  yards  it  reaches  another  remark- 
able ruin,  called  "  the  DoUerline,"  which  may  possibly  have 
been  another  Mile  castle.  The  foundations  show  it  to  have 
been  a  place  about  twelve  yards  long  and  eleven  yards  broad. 
They  are  now  covered  with  turf,  and  not  more  than  four  feet 
in  the  highest  part.  It  seems  to  have  been  protected  by  an 
outer  rampart  on  the  east,  west,  and  north  sides,  with  a 
jjistrina  adjoining  the  outer  rampart  on  the  north  side.  The 
river  Kirkbeck,  a  purely  pastoral  stream,  flows  close  to  the 
east  and  north  sides,  and  must  have  been  crossed  here  by 
the  ^laiden  A\' ay,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  a  bridge.  This 
place  has  probably  been  a  fortress  to  defend  the  passage  of 
the  river.  The  other  way,  which  branched  off'  on  the  summit 
of  the  Side  Fell,  joins  here  again  ;  hence,  possibly,  the  name 
— de  altera  lined — Dollcrline.  It  is  about  700  yards  above 
the  station  at  Bewcastle.  On  the  east  side  of  the  way, 
between  the  Ihish  and  the  Dollcrline,  are  three  small  mounds 
of  stones,  which  may  have  been  either  the  foundations  of 
small  towers,  or  burial-places. 

The  Bush  and  Dollerhne  are  situated  at  the  head  of  an 
extensive  plain  which  would  be  well  adapted  for  the  different 
sorts  of  martial  exercise  of  the  Roman  warriors,  or  a  grand 
review.  At  the  head  of  the  plain  is  a  pretty  little  waterfall, 
and  farther  up  the  river,  in  a  rather  secluded  corner,  is  one 
of  nature's  softer  scenes — the  union  of  two  lovely  winding 
glens,  througli  which  the  rivers  Kirkbeck  and  Greensburn 
I)ursue  their  whimpling  course — now  straying  round  a  rocky 
scaur,  now  hiding  underneath  the  grassy  l)rows,  and  now 
playing  o'er  tlie  white  freestone  linns,  till  at  last  they  unite 
their  nmrnmring  waters.  The  rugged  and  precipitate 
])aiiks  on  each  side;  are  covered  with  tlie  hazel  and  coppice, 
.•md  when  gladdene<l  by  the  singing  birds  form  a  sweet 
and  p(;aceful  scene  of  rural  beauty. 

(Ti)  hr  coiitiiiiud.) 


ON   THE   ADDITIONS   TO     THE    COLLECTION     OF    NATIONAL 
ANTIQUITIES  IN  THE  BEITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  accessions  to  tlie  British  collection  during  the  past 
year  have  been  very  numerous,  and  they  include  many 
objects  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  state  that  this  department  of  the  Museum  has 
received  presents  from  thirty-three  donors,  and  that  the 
number  of  additions  by  gift  and  purchase  exceeds  1270, 
being  more  tlian  double  that  in  the  previous  year. 

Two  acquisitions  demand  special  notice,  both  comprising 
antiquities  of  various  periods.  The  first  is  the  interesting 
collection  of  antiquities  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Drummond, 
M.P.  ;  consisting  of  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  remains 
found  on  Farley  Heath/  in  Surrey,  among  which  are  some 
British  and  Roman  coins  of  great  rarity  and  value.  The 
other  is  the  collection  formed  by  the  late  Dr.  Mantell,  chiefly 
from  Sussex,  which  was  obtained  b}^  purchase.  I  shall  notice 
the  more  remarkable  objects  contained  in  these  two  groups 
under  the  class  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

Among  the  additions  made  to  Primeval  and  Celtic  anti- 
quities, the  following  must  be  mentioned  :  an  urn  from 
a  tumulus  in  Delamere  Forest,  Cheshire,  presented  by  Sir 
Philip  Egerton  ;  which  was  discovered  under  circumstances 
stated  in  a  previous  volume  of  this  Journal ; "  three  urns 
found  in  a  tumulus  at  Alfriston  in  Sussex  f  several  stone 
celts  and  British  urns  found  in  the  same  comity,  from 
the  Mantell  Collection,*  including  the  curious  ornamented 
clay  ball  described  in  a  previous  volume,^  and  an  urn  found 
at  Felixstow  in  Suffolk. 

To  these  may  be  added  several  objects  found  in  Ireland ; 

'  An   interesting;  account  of  these  dis-  "  Arcli.  Journ.,  iii.  157. 

ooveries   will  Ije   found  in  "  A  Record  of  ^  Sussex  Arciuuol.  Collections,  ii.  270. 

Farley  Heath,  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  Esq  "  ••  Vide    Horslield's   History  of    Lewes. 

Guildford,  18.50.     See  also  Arch.  Journ.,  •'•  Arch.  .lourn.  ix.  .336. 
X.  166. 
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especially  two  liiglily  finished  flint  knives,  a  beautifully 
formed  stone  hammer  head,  two  urns,  and  a  ball  formed  of 
hornblende  schist,  exhibiting  six  circular  faces  with  hollows 
between ;  which  greatly  resembles  a  ball  engraved  in 
Wilson's  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  (p.  13.9). 

The  Museum  has  also  acquired  several  bronze  celts  as 
well  as  specimens  of  the  metal  found  with  such  implements, 
viz.  one  from  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire,  presented  by  Mr. 
W.  Blake  ;  ^  several  found  at  Chrishall  or  Elmdon  in  Essex  ;  ^ 
a  few  from  Farley  Heath,  Surrey  ;  and  a  lump  of  metal  found 
with  celts  at  Westwick  Row  in  Hertfordshire,  presented  by 
Mr.  John  Evans.  In  all  these  cases,  the  celts  appear  to  be 
either  unfinished  or  imperfectly  cast,  as  if  they  were  found  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  manufactured.  The  same  was 
the  case  in  the  discoveries  of  bronze  implements  ^  at  Carlton 
llode,  Norfolk  ;  Westow,  Yorkshire ;  Romford,  Essex ; 
West  Halton,  Lincolnshire  ;  and  in  the  Isle  of  Alderney. 
Most  of  the  latter  were  found  accompanied  by  lumps  of  metal 
which  had  been  assumed  to  be  the  residuum  of  the  melting- 
pot.  On  examining,  however,  the  specimens  acquired  by 
the  Museum  and  enumerated  above,  the  metal  will  be  seen 
to  be  pure  copper  ;  and  it  suggests  that  the  makers  of  the 
celts,  which  are  bronze,  must  have  themselves  mixed  in  the 
tin  as  required,  contrary  to  what  is  mentioned  of  the  Britons 
by  Caisar  ;  '■'/Ere  utimtnr  importato."  ^  It  would  be  well  to 
examine  all  metallic  substances  found  with  such  remains, 
as  the  lumps  of  tin  would  perliaps  be  discovered  in  company 
with  the  copper. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  W.  Owen  Stanley  for 
some  interesting  bronze  objects  found  in  the  Island  of 
Anglesey  :  they  are  very  similar  to  Irish  gold  ornaments 
in  their  form,  and  were  found  on  a  spot  known  as  the  "  Irish- 
men's huts.^  "  I  should  also  mention  some  gold  ornaments 
consisting  of  a  cupped  ring,  string  of  beads,  and  three 
counterfeit  cleft-rings  of  ancient  date,  all  found  in  Ireland,  as 
well  as  several  celts  of  rare  lorm.^ 

A  very  interesting  addition  was  made  to  later  Celtic 
antiquities  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.    Thomas  Gray  of  Liver- 

"   Arcli.  Joiim.  X.  21)i.  "   I>i'  UiUo  Oallii-o,  lil).  v. 

7  Mr.  Ncvill(!'HSr|)iilchraKxiiiiHitji,  II.  2.  '   Arcli.  .loiirn.,  x.  :!(;?. 

■^   Vi.lc   Arch.    Joiirn.,   ix.    '.Wi,  x.   (iff.  -'  Similar     to     Arcli.    .Jotirii  ,    iv.    320, 

aii'l  Jouni  of  Arcli.  Ah«oc.,  ill.  !».  I'ii,'-  ''■ 
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pool.  It  is  the  well-known  beaded  tore  and  bronze  bowl 
found  in  Lochar  Moss,  Dumfriesshire.^  A  bronze  buckle 
of  the  same  period  has  been  acquired,  which  was  found  on 
the  South  Downs  *  :  it  retains  traces  of  enamel,  and  is  very 
similar  to  some  of  the  objects  found  at  Polden  Hill  and 
Stan  wick. 

Of  Celtic  art  of  a  still  more  recent  date  some  interesting 
specimens  have  been  added  from  Ireland.  They  consist  of 
brooches  of  bronze  and  iron,  buckles,  fragments  of  croziers 
and  ornaments,  which,  though  contemporaneous  with  the 
Saxon  remains  in  England,  are  quite  distinct  from  them  in 
the  style  of  their  ornamentation  and  workmanship. 

The  additions  to  the  Roman  portion  of  the  collection  have 
been,  as  usual,  numerous.  The  most  important  of  them  is 
the  sarcophagus  discovered  in  Haydon  Square,  Minories, 
and  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  incumbent  and  church- 
wardens of  the  parish,  together  with  the  lid  of  the  leaden 
coffin  found  within  it.  Ample  notices  of  this  interesting 
discovery  have  appeared  in  the  Archceological  Journal,  x., 
255  ;  Smith's  Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  iii.,  p.  46  ;  and 
Journal  of  the  British  Archceological  Association,  vol.  ix. 
A  sepulchral  inscription  found  at  Lincoln  has  been  presented 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Trollope.  It  is  represented  on  the  next 
page.  It  records  Julius  Valerius  Pudens,  son  of  Julius,  of  the 
Claudian  tribe  and  a  native  of  Savia  ;  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  soldier  of  the  second  legion  and  of  the  century  of 
Dossennus  Proculus,  and  to  have  lived  thirty  years,  two 
of  them  as  a  pensioner.^ 

Some  interesting  sepulchral  antiquities  were  presented  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Shiflher,  discovered  in  and  around  a 
stone  sarcophagus  found  at  Westergate,  near  Chichester. 
They  consist  of  pottery,  fragments  of  a  mirror,  a  glass  bottle, 
and  two  enamelled ^7/«/<^.  A  group  of  the  pottery  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  ware  is  of  a 
pale  colour,  and  has  suffered  considerably  from  the  damp  of 
the  earth  in  which  it  has  lain.  The  mirror  appears  to  have 
been  square.  The  vases  as  well  as  the  sarcophagus  exhibit 
great  similarity  to  the  sepulchral  deposit  which  was  found  at 

•'*  Engraved  in  Archrcologia,  xxxiii.  pi.  ■''  Lincoln   Volume,  p.   xxviii.     For  in- 

15.     See  Arch.  .Journ.,  iii.  lol)  ;   the  tore  seriptions  of  a  similar  form,  see  Stciner, 

was  exhibited  at  tlic  Lincoln  meeting.  Codex  Inscr.  Ulicni.  Nos.  315  and  43"2. 

''  Arch.  Journ.  x.  259. 

VOL.    \I.  E 
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Hiiglit  liinch. 


Avisford,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Westergate,  and 
which  has  been  lately  presented  to  the  JMuseiim  of  the 
Chichester  Philosophical  Society  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Eeynell. 

The  collection  presented  by  Mr.  Drummond  is  very  rich 
in  enamelled  ornaments,  including  brooches,  studs,  handles, 
and  other  things  so  en- 
riched. The  most  re- 
markable are  the  two 
stands  resting  on  four 
legs,  which  are  here  re- 
presented. They  are 
enamelled  red,  blue,  and 
green,  and  appear  to 
have  been  intended  to 
support  the  delicate  am- 
phora-shaped glass  vases 
which  are  occasionally 
found,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  contained  precious 
unguents.  Some  frag- 
ments of  bronze  orna- 
ments, from  near  Devizes, 
partly  enamelled,  were 
given  to  the  Museum  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Wilton.^ 

A  considerable  number 
of  potter's  marks  on  so- 
called  "  Samian  "  ware 
were  purchased  at  the 
sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Price's 
collection.  Several  hand- 
bricks  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Arthur 
Trollope,  found  in  Lin- 
colnshire,    and     bearing 

unmistakeable  evidence  of  their  having  been  emploj^ed  to 
support  pottery  while  baking.'  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Beale  for  a  clay  cylinder,  evidently  intended  for  the  same 
purpose,  found  with  other  Roman  remains  at  Oundle,  in 
Northamptonshire. 


Height  2  inches. 


Enamelled  Stands,  Farley  Heath. 


^  Ai'ch.  Jourii.,  X.  64. 


Arcli.  Joiini.,  vii.  70,  175. 
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Among  other  remains  of  this  period  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  an  iron  dagger  in  a  bronze  sheath,^  found  in  the 
Thames ;  a  bronze  figure  of  Cupid  from  Haynford,^  in 
Korfolk  ;  a  very  beautiful  glass  vessel  found  at  Colchester,' 
from  the  Mantell  Collection ;  various  Roman  vessels  of 
earthenware  found  on  the  borders  of  Hertfordshire,  in 
ISutlblk,  and  at  Colchester,  and  several  \phite-metal  vessels 
found  at  Icklinghara  in  Suffolk. 

With  regard  to  Saxon  antiquities,  a  branch  of  British 
archcTology  in  which  the  Museum  is  especially  deficient,  a 
very  welcome  accession  is  to  be  founrl  in  those  presented 
by  Viscomit  Folkestone.  They  are  the  result  of  the 
excavations  conducted  by  iMr.  Akerman  on  Ilarnham  Hill, 
near  Salisbury,  and  are  especially  valuable  on  account  of 
the  careful  and  scientific  manner  in  which  that  gentle- 
man conducted  liis  researches.  A  detailed  account  of  them 
will  shortly  appear  in  the  ArcluT3ologia.  We  are  in- 
debted to  i\rr.  Josiah  Goodwyn  for  several  iron  weapons 
discovered  at  Ilarnham  previously  to  Mr.  Akerman's 
excavations.  A  few  Kentish  antiquities  of  this  period 
were  included  in  the  Mantell  Collection,  as  well  as  some 
interestino;  relics  from  Sussex.  Among  the  latter  should  be 
noticed  the  gold  ring  found  at  Bonner,^ 
of  which  a  representation  is  annexed. 
Its  similarity  to  the  gold  ornaments 
found  at  S()l)erton,''\vith  coins  of  William 
the  Conquci'or,  seems  to  preclude  our 
attributing  this  object  to  nn  earlier 
jici'iod. 

Two  urns  and  bronze  ornaments  from 

(^uaii'ington  in  Lincolnshire,  have  been 

presented    by   the    Rev.    E.   Trollope  ; 

Miiotlier     m-n,     liom     lViisthorj)e,      in 

Norfolk,    l)y    Mr.    Greville  Chester  ;    ;nid  a  circulnr  brooch 

IVdiii   I^'nii-foi'd   by  Ml".  J.  O.  Weslwood. 

Tlie  singular  copper  dish  found  at  (liertsey  has  been 
ac<|nir(<l  for  the  Museum.  It  is  cliielly  remarkable  for  an 
in.scri|ili(in  tm  its  i-iiii.  |)iiMislie'l  in  the  A  ichieologia  •*  by  Mr. 


Saxon  Gold  Ump,   Koniii;!-. 

8llBS0X. 


"  Kii;n"'iviul  ill  Arcli.  .Joiirii.  x.  2.5.0, 
wlu-nr  iln<  <l(T8<'ri|iti<»ii  of  tlic  two  iliimjci-- 
hliciilliH  liiiM  Ixcii  iiwiilvcrtciilly  li'iins 
|ii)M4'il  in  tile  |ilii(i- 

'  .liiiini.  Ill    Arrli.  Ahsoc.  ii.  .'ll'l. 
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Kemble,  who  considers  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  Saxon  Runes 
and  uncial  letters.  The  interpretation  of  the  inscription 
does  not  seem  wholly  satisfactory  :  it  greatly  resembles  au 
archaic  Sclavonic  inscription,  but  it  has  not  been  decy- 
phered  by  any  of  those  conversant  with  the  languages  of 
that  class. 

The  additions  made  to  the  Medieval  Collection  have  been 
of  considerable  interest.  Among  those  connected  with 
England,  either  b}'-  the  place  of  their  discovery  or  by  their 
workmanship,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  enamelled 
bowl  found  near  Sudbury,  Suffolk,^  and  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Upcher,  It  appears  to  be  the 
lower  part  of  a  ciborium  or  receptacle  for  the  host,  and 
greatly  resembles  one  of  these  vessels  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.^  The  body  of  the  bowl 
is  ornamented  with  enamelled  lozenges,  separated  by 
bands  of  gilt  metal,  enriched  with  pastes.  In  each  lozenge 
is  a  half-length  figure  of  an  angel  bearing  a  wafer  or  some 
sacred  emblem.  The  figures  are  of  metal  and  the  details 
engraved  in  outline.  The  rim  is  enriched  with  a  band, 
engraved  in  imitation  of  an  Arabic  inscription.  The  bowl 
is  supported  by  a  foot  of  pierced  metal- work,  representing 
four  figures  interlaced  with  stiff  scrolls  of  foliage.  It  is  not 
so  elaborate  as  the  specimen  preserved  in  the  Louvre,  but 
the  extraordinary  similarity  in  the  details  of  both  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  they  are  not  only  the  productions 
of  the  same  locality,  but  of  the  same  hand.  The  Paris 
ciborium  furnishes  us  with  evidence  on  both  of  these  points, 
as  it  bears  an  inscription  recording  the  name  of  its  maker, 
Magister  G.  Alpais,  and  the  place,  Limoges.  The  date 
should  seem  to  be  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

I  should  next  mention  a  brass  ewer  13J  inches  in 
height,  in  the  form  of  a  knight  on  horseback,  found  in  the 
river  Tyne,  near  Hexham.  It  has  been  engraved  in  the 
"  Archa3ologia  iEliana,"  vol.  iv.  p.  ^Q,  and  in  "Antiquarian 
Gleanings  in  the  North  of  England,"  pi.  xxii.  ;  in  the  former 
work  will  be  found  a  most  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Charlton 
of  Newcastle  on  these  quaintly-formed  ewers. 

Three  medallions,  found  in  Bedfordshire,  also  claim  our 
attention  from  their  connection  with  an  English  Abbey,  and 

'•  Arch.  Journ.  ix.  3!!!!.  Engraved  in  Du  Sommerard,  Atlas  des 

•■'  Notice  desEmaux  du  Louvre,  No.  3L       Arts  du  Moycn  Age,  cli.  xiv.  pi.  iii. 
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the  probability  of  their  beiiis:;-  of  native  workmanship.  Two 
of  them  are  4|;  inches  in  (hametcr  ;  on  one  is  the  V^irgin  and 
Child  in  high  relief,  umlcr  a  canopy  in  gilt  metal,  the  back 
iiround  of  red  enamel,  chargeil  with  the  arms  of  Wardon 
Abbey,  az.  3  pears  or,  ;  on  the  other  is  a  crncifix  between 
St.  ^lary  «ind  St.  John,  who  are  standing  on  brackets 
spi-inging  from  the  foot  of  the  cross  :  the  gronnd  of  this  is 
of  bine  enamel,  and  on  it  are  two  croziers  and  the  letters 
W.  C.  Both  these  medallions  have  a  pierced  border  of  gilt 
metal  composed  of  angels.  The  third  medallion  is  4  J  inches 
in  diameter  ;  in  the  centre  is  an  angel  in  high  relief,  issuing 
from  clouds,  which  are  partly  in  relief  and  partly  represented 
on  the  plate  by  blue  and  white  enamel.  He  holds  before 
his  breast  a  silver  shield,  on  which  is  a  crozier  between  the 
letters  W.  C.  The  border  is  composed  of  Tudor  flowers,  four 
of  which  pi'oject  beyond  the  others.  The  letters  on  these 
medallions  probably  indicate  the  name  of  the  abbot  under 
whose  superintendence,  or  at  whose  expense,  the  shrine  to 
wliicli  they  may  have  belonged,  was  executed.  The  list  of 
the  Abbots  of  Wardon  is  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to 
identify  this  personage.  The  workmanship  appears  to  belong 
to  the  lattei-  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

To  a  similar  school  of  art  and  same  period  must  be  referred 
anoth(!r  recent  acquisition  ;  a  processional  cross  said  to  have 
been  found  at  Glastonbury  Abbey.  It  is  of  gilt  metal  with 
a  crucifix  between  St.  j\Iary  and  St.  John  on  brackets. 
Several  crosses  of  a  like  character  have  been  discovered  in 
varicjus  parts  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Another  object  to  be  noticed,  is  a  very  curious  astrolabe 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  of  Liver- 
})ool.  It  is  of  especial  interest  as  it  bears  the  inscription, 
Jildhriir  nil'  frcif  (uiiKt  (loi/ti)/?'.  I  :M2.  It  is  covered  with 
Aral^ic  iiiiiii(i;ils.  .-ind  \\,is  cNidciitly  made  foi-  English  lati- 
tudes. 'J'lic  collcciioii  (•!'  iiisti'umciits  lor  ascertaining  time 
hv  the  lieavenly  bodies  lias  been  rm-tlici'  increased  l)y  three 
/•/V//0/7V/  or  pocket  siui-dials  ;  one  loiiiid  in  (lie  river  Crane 
at  Islewortli  .Mid  |ii-(\sentcd  by  Mr.  II.  < '.  i'idgeitn  ;  another  of 
Cr'rmaii  woikm.'insliij),  presenteil  liy  .Mi'.  M.  Kolide  Hawkins; 
and  a  tliinl  inad(;  by  C.  Wliitwell,  wliicli  has  been  |)in-chase(l. 

.Aiiii.ii'j  (iilirj-  ;i((|iii.sitions,  tlie  ioiicwing  should  be  men- 
tioned ; — a    g«»iird-.^liaped    boltlc^    foiind    at    Newbury,    in 

'  Siiiiiliir  t  I  oiw  rii^raviMl    m  .Jmirn.  '.t   An-li.   .Ahmdc-  v.  'J!!. 
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Seal  of  Wangford  Hundred. 


Berkshire  ;  several  enamelled  badges,  one  of  them  presented 
by  Mr.  W.  Chaffers  ;  a  figure  in  stone  of  8t.  George,  found 
at  Winchester,  and  presented  by  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Gunner  ^;  a 
monumental  brass  of  a  civilian,  date  about  1480,  presented 
by  Mr.  John  Hewitt ;  a  three-legged  caldron  with  inscrip- 
tions obtained  at  JShudy  Camps,  Cambridgeshire  ^ ;  three 
draughtsmen,  one  of  wood,  the  other  two  of  walrus  tusk, 
carved  with  various  quaint  subjects  ;  and  several  brooches. 

Only  two  seals  have  been  added  to  the  collection.  One 
of  them,  the  seal  of  Wangford  Hundred 
in  Suffolk,  is  here  represented.  It  is 
identical  in  workmanship  Avitli  that  of 
South  Erpingham  Hundred,  in  Norfolk', 
already  in  the  Museum.  The  other  is 
a  small  personal  seal  of  William  de 
Clare,  not  one  of  the  illustrious  family 
who  bore  that  name,  but  probably  a 
native  of  the  town  of  Clare  in  Suffolk. 
This  seal  was  found  near  Farndish,  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Keep.^ 

The  ornamental  tiles  have  been  increased  by  donations 
from  the  Rev.  Jolm  Ward,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wrench,  the  Rev. 
E.  Turner,  Mr.  Albert  Way,  and  Mr.  Greville  Chester. 

Among  works  of  Foreign  Mediaeval  Art  may  be  mentioned 
a  fine  Limoges  enamelled  crozier  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
a  processional  cross  of  curious  workmanship  ;  a  quadran- 
gular plate  of  brass,  being  a  portion  of  a  monument  of  an 
abbot  or  bishop  ;  two  slabs  of  stone,  portions  of  incised 
monuments  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  French  workman- 
ship ;  and  several  Italian  and  Spanish  Majolica  dishes.  The 
brass  above-mentioned  is  of  Flemish  workmanship  ^  and  is 
faithfully  represented  in  Boutell's  "  Monumental  Brasses  of 
England  :"  the  date  appears  to  be  about  1360.  This  as  well 
as  the  two  monumental  slabs,  formed  part  of  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin. 

One  of  the  Spanish  dishes  is  interesting  from  the  arms  it 
bears,  which  arc  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (see 
next  page).  They  appear  to  be  Castile  and  Leon  quarterly, 
dimidiated  and  impaled  with  Arragon,  It  seems  most  probable 


8  Arch.  .lourn.  ix.  3.90. 

9  Arch.  Journ.  x.  262. 


'  Arc-h.  Journ.  x.  360. 
-■  Arch.. Journ.,  X.  163. 
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that  they  are  the  arms  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Pedro  IV.  King 
of  Arragoii,  and  queen  of  John  I.  King  of  Castile  and  Leon. 
This  princess  was   married   187")   and   died  1382,  between 


Arms  of  Eleauor,  Queen  of  Castile. 

which  dates  it  is  most  likely  that  this  dish  was  made.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  our  specimen  may  have  been  made  in 
the  Balearic  Isles,  then  under  the  dominion  of  Arragon,  as 
it  is  from  one  of  them,  Majorca,  that  the  Italian  Majolica 
derived  its  origin  and  name. 

In  concluding  this  inventory,  I  will  here  venture  to  call 
the  attention  of  arclucologists  to  some  branches  in  which 
the  National  Collection  is  most  deficient,  viz,  :  stone  imple- 
ments found  in  England  or  Wales,  British  urns,  and  ISaxou 
antiquities  of  every  kind,  especially  glass  vessels. 

It  is  very  unsatisfactory,  on  looking  over  the  early 
Minutes  of  the  Society  of  Antiipiarics,  or  volumes  of  the 
Archjoologia,  to  note  how  few  of  the  more  interesting 
objects  there  described  are  now  to  l)e  found.  AVliether  it  is 
owing  to  neglect,  or  fire,  or  any  other  casualty,  that  they 
have  disappeared,  it  matters  not  to  the  archieologist,  they 
are  e<iual]y  ixiyond  his  reach.  It  is  in  a  public  Museum  alone 
that  such  tilings  can  be  safely  preserved  or  easily  consulted. 


AUGUSTUS  W.  I'iiANKS. 
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NOTICES  OF  CERTAIN  LYCHNOSCOPES,  OR  LOW  SIDE 
WINDOWS,  EXISTING  IN  CHURCHES  IN  THE  WEST  OF 
ENGLAND. 

The  histoiy  and  use  of  Lyclinoscopes,  or  "  low  side 
windows,"  as  they  are  called  in  the'  Oxford  Glossary,  remains 
so  obscure,  that  any  addition,  however  slight,  to  the  inform- 
ation already  collected  on  the  subject  may  not  be  without 
interest. 

It  is  probably  unknown  to  many  who  have  engaged  in 
Ecclesiological  researches,  that  the  remote  district  of  the 
Lizard  Point  in  Cornwall  contains  a  group  of  four,  if  not 
five,  coseval  examples  of  this  remarkable  feature  in  the  details  of 
architectural  arrangement,  which  well  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

The  churches  in  which  they  occur  are  those  of  Mawgan, 
Grade,  Cury,  Landewednack,  and  Wendron,  all  within  a 
range  of  fifteen  miles  north  from  the  Lizard  Point.  Each 
church  has  a  transept,  and  Grade  has  both  north  and  south 
transepts  :  whilst  at  Wendron  the  transept  is  placed  on  the 
north,  and  at  the  other  three,  on  the  south  side.  Li  the 
four  first-named  churches  the  "  low  window  "  occurs  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  junction  of  the  transept  with  the  chancel, 
but  at  Wendron  it  is  found  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel 
and  somewhat  removed  from  the  angle  of  the  transept. 

The  example  at  Mawgan  is  the  largest  and  best,  and  may 
1)0  thus  described  :  ' — the  inner  angle,  at  junction  of  the 
transept  and  chancel  walls,  is  cut  away  from  the  floor 
upwards  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  laterally'  about  five 
feet,  in  south  and  east  directions  from  the  angle.  A  stout 
octagonal  pillar,  six  feet  high,  supports  all  that  remains  of 
the  angle  of  these  walls,  whilst  the  walls  themselves  rest 
upon  two  flat  segmental  arches  of  three  feet  span,  spi'inging 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  eastwards  and  southwards 
from  the  pillar.  The  faces  of  the  pillar  are  five  and  a  half 
inches  each  in  width. 

A  low  diagonal  wall  is  built  across  the  angle  thus  exposed, 
and  a  small  lean-to  roof  is  run  up  from  it  into  the  external 

•  See  the  three  cuts  on  tlic  following  pages. 
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angle,  inclosing  a  triangular  space  within.  In  this  wall  the 
''  low  window-,"  is  inserted,  commanding  a  view  from  the 
outside  in  a  direction  nearly  N.  N.  W,  and  not  cashcard. 
Internally  the  window  is  in  a  very  perfect  state,  though 
entirely  blocked  on  the  outside  by  a  modern  vestry.  It 
measures  two  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  by  one  foot  four  inches 
in  breadth,  has  a  pointed  trefoil  head  with  llattish  chamfered 
cusps.  The  sill  is  four  and  a  half  feet  from  the  pavement,  but 
was  somewhat  less  from  the  soil  of  the  churchyard.  The 
west  face  of  the  capital  of  the  pillar  bears  a  rudely  cut 
cherub,  displaying  on  its  breast  a  plain  shield  of  the 
Edwardian  form,  and  a  smaller  shield  of  the  same  character 
occurs  on  the  N.  E.  face  of  the  capital  of  a  very  curious 
little  square  shaft  of  stone  which  forms  the  eastern  sup- 
port of  the  eastern  arch.  Further  eastward  of  this  arch 
a  priest's  door  appears  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
arrangement.  This  small  shaft  was  inserted  in  order  that 
worshippers  in  the  transept  might  more  readily  see  the 
elevation  of  the  Host  through  the  opening  which  it  makes 
in  the  wall. 


(;■  ..iiii'tni'iil  vii'w    IViiiii  I'liiiii.'i'l    Irii.kini/ SoiithivnnlH 
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LYCHNOSCOPE    IN    MAWGAN    CHURCH,    CORNWALL. 


View  looking  Eastward  from  South  Transept  and  showing  low  side  window  at  A. 
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Ground  plan,  looking  Southward  from  Chancel. 
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The  base  of  the  stouter  pillar  is  an  acutely-pointed 
pyramid  upon  a  flat  square,  vanishing  in  the  diagonals  of 
the  octagon.  A  similar  respond  occurs  in  the  north  transept. 
The  rood-screen  and  loft  originally'  rested  upon  the  N.  side 
of  the  capital  of  this  pillar,  which  is  mutilated  in  conse- 
quence, and  the  pulpit  now  stands  against  its  north  side. 
This  arrangement  of  the  pulpit  is  general  in  the  Lizard 
district.  The  original  priest's  door  now  forms  the  entrance 
into  the  modern  vestry. 

The  position  of  the  "  low  window  "  at  Grade,  Cury,  and 
Landcwednack,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mawgan,  but  the 
window  itself  is  diff'erent  in  form  ;  those  of  Grade  and  Cury 
l)eing  a  small  oblong  opening,  the  former  one  foot  nine  inches 
by  one  foot  four  inches  the  sill  being  only  one  foot  nine 
inches  from  the  ground  :  the  latter  one  foot  by  eleven  inches, 
the  sill  being  three  feet  four  inches  from  the  ground.  At 
Landcwednack,  the  window  has  two  lights,  square-headed, 
two  feet  six  inches  by  one  foot  four  inches,  sill,  four  feet 
three  and  a  half  inches  from  the  ground.  A  large  block  of 
serpentine  rock  is  fixed  in  the  ground  beneath  the  window, 
in  a  position  convenient  for  a  person  standing  but  not 
kneeling  at  the  window.  At  Wendron,  the  window  is  more 
like  that  of  ]\rawgan  in  form,  though  its  position  is  difl'erent. 
At  .St.  Helen's  Ilangleton,  in  Sussex,  is  a  south  low  window, 
remarkably  like  that  of  Wendron,  and  provided  with  grooves 
and  1)olt-holes  for  an  external  shutter.  The  former  (Hangle- 
ton)  is  five  feet  by  thirteen  inches,  the  latter,  three  feet  nine 
inches  by  eleven.  Each  lias  a  pointed  trefoil  head  of  Earl}^- 
decorated  character.  Of  the  low  windows  of  the  Lizard 
district,  the  oidy  one  which  is  partly  blocked  at  the  foot  is 
Grade  ;  Mawgan  is  entirely  so,  whilst  the  others  remain 
o[)en  and  are  still  glazed. 

J  lore  two  interesting  questions  arise,  viz.  the  date  of  these 
windows  and  tlirir  use.  1st.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  they  are  very  nc.'arly,  if  not  strictly,  conteinj)()ran{>ous  ; 
foi",  besides  the  exact  siinilaiMty  of  their  position  and  plan  in 
four  III'  tlif  ex. -in  I  pics,  there  is  a  coiTespondencc;  also  in  some 
of  tin;  details,  foi'  instanc(\  tiie  use  of  an  octagonal  j)illai"  of 
fiv(!  and  a  half  inches  (»n  each  face.  Next,  the  arrangenuMit 
is  of  so  clumsy  and  unsightly  a  <-li;iivic.tei- llial,  it  is  im]"»ossible 
to  iiuagin(;  it  to  have  been  part  of  the  oiiginrd  pl.'in  of  any 
oj  t  liese  churches. 
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It  must  have  been  an  insertion  at  a  date  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  chancel  and  transept.  Here  then  we  have  some- 
thing to  guide  us.  The  East  chancel  windows  at  Mawgan 
and  Wendron  are  similar,  and  are  so  like  that  of  Higham 
Ferrers,  circa  a.  d.  1350,  given  in  the  Oxford  Glossary,  that 
we  may  safely  assume  them  to  be  of  about  that  date,  and 
they  appear  to  be  coseval  with  the  walls. 

In  the  other  churches  the  architecture  is  of  more  provin- 
cial character,  and  therefore  less  worthy  of  reliance  as  a 
proof  of  date  ;  but  at  Grade  there  is  an  entire  cruciform 
roof,  a  remarkably  fine  specimen,  if  not  the  very  best  in 
Cornwall,  of  a  cradle  roof,  and  dated  in  two  places  on  the 
cornice,  viz.  chancel,  148G  ;  nave,  1487.  This  has  every 
appearance  of  being  of  prior  date  to  the  low  window  ;  and  as 
heraldic  shields  of  the  Edwardian  form  were  often  used  as 
late  as  the  XVIth  century,  it  is  probable  that  the  windows 
in  question  were  erected  at  the  close  of  the  XVth,  and  very 
shortly  before  our  Reformation.  So  much  for  date  ;  now 
for  their  use.  Upon  which  of  the  twelve  conjectural  uses 
enumerated  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  Journal,  p.  31.5,  do 
tliey  throw  most  light,  or  what  new  idea  do  they  suggest  1 
Wendron  alone  excepted,  they  all  agree  in  one  respect,  viz. 
connection  with  chancel  and  transept  at  the  point  at  which 
the  rood-loft  rested  upon  the  wall  of  the  former,  the  window 
being  placed  somewhat  eastward  of  the  rood,  and  below  the 
level  of  the  loft.  In  each  example,  however,  the  rood  has 
been  removed,  and  the  modern  pulpit  has  been  placed  on  the 
south  side  against  the  angle  at  which  the  window  occurs,  as 
if  it  were  wished  at  the  Reformation  to  block  out  all  remem- 
brance of  tlie  former  arrangement  and  destroy  its  use. 

What  that  use  may  have  been,  beyond  the  mere  supposition 
of  its  connection  with  the  service  of  the  rood-loft,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  That  it  was  some  use  common  to  the 
churches  of  the  Lizard  district,  is  sufficiently  apparent,  but 
I  am  unable  to  point  to  any  episcopal  or  other  order  for  the 
erection  of  such  windows,  or  for  any  such  use  of  them.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  such  a  discovery  as  may  tend  to 
settle  this  difficult  point  in  Ecclesiology  ;  and,  meanwhile, 
it  would  be  interesting  if  any  similar  groups  of  such  windows 
can  be  found  in  other  parts  of  England. 

.JOHN  J.  ROGERS. 


NOTICE  OF  A  DECORATIVE  PAVEMENT,  OF  THE  TillllTEENTH 
CENTURY,  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  REMI,  AT  RHEIMS. 

As  no  part  of  ancient  Ecclesiastical  edifices  has  of  late 
years  been  left  unstudied,  and  no  class  of  their  details, 
however  minute,  has  remained  witliout  attracting  the  careful 
attention  of  a  particular  band  of  especial  admirers,  the  subject 
of  Tiles  amongst  others  has  been  found  a  very  interesting 
study  to  many.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  a  short  notice  of 
some  French  paving  slabs,  of  a  character  totally  unknown 
in  England,  may  possibly  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
readers  of  the  Journal.  The  pavement  I  am  about  to  describe 
originally  adorned  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Nicaise,  in  the 
city  of  Rheims,  but  has  lately,  after  various  transportations, 
been  placed  in  8t.  llemi,  another  church  in  the  same  city, 
second  only  in  interest  to  the  cathedral  itself.  The  quarries 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  of  a  hard  quality  of  stone  resem- 
bling that  of  Yorksliii'c.  They  are  all  of  one  uniform  size, 
viz.,  twenty  feet  S(]uare,  and  were  always  intended  to  be 
laid  down  diagonally  as  they  are  at  present,  the  disposition 
of  the  subjects  on  their  surfaces  plainly  denoting  this 
arrangement.  A  narrow  border  surrounds  each,  enclosing 
a  curvilinear  compartment,  which  together  form  a  sort  of 
frame  to  the  subject  engraved  in  the  centre.  These  borders 
and  compartments  are  not  all  of  a  similar  ]>attern,  four 
varieties  being  oliservable  in  the  former,  and  three  in  the 
latter.  Within  llnin  is  a  series  of  designs,  once  probably 
forming  a  comi)lulc  illuslratcd  history  of  the  Old  Testajncnt, 
but  now  exhibiting  the  sad  losses  they  have  sustained  in  the 
long  breaks  observable  in  the  series.  The  whole  design  on 
each  quarry,  after  having  first  been  carefully  incised,  has 
then  been  filled  in  with  melted  lead,  even  with  the  surface 
of  the  stone,  a  process  which  while  it  enhanced  the  appear- 
ance of  the  su])jects  I'cpi'cscnled,  seems  to  have  added  to  the 
duiahility  of  the  workmanship,  these  slabs  still  remaining  in 
a  most  perfect  state  notwithstanding  all  th(?  vicissitudes  they 
have  encf)unton'(l,  to  which  I  will  nunc  particularly  allude 
prescuitly.     Their    jirt'SCMit   ninnhcr  aiiKMuits   to    forty-eight, 
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and  their  subjects  consist  of  the  building  of  the  Ark,  the 
trical  of  Abnaliam's  faith,  four  from  the  history  of  Lot,  seven 
from  tliat  of  Jacob,  nineteen  from  tlic  life  of  Moses,  ten  from 
the  history  of  Daniel,  and  six  from  that  of  Susannah,  besides 
a  series  of  half  quarries  ornamented  with  foliated  designs.  Of 
these  I  am  enabled  to  give  five  illustrations  as  samples  of  the 
rest,  selected  from  a  work  treating  of  these  specimens  of 
ancient  art,  by  Professor  Tarbd,  to  whom  I  am  otherwise 
indebted  for  much  information  on  this  subject. 

The  four  varieties  of  border  will  be  seen  in  figs.  1,  2,  4 
and  .5,  and  the  form  of  the  three  varied  compartments 
which  enclose  the  historical  subjects  will  also  be  understood 
from  the  three  first  illustrations. 


1.     The  Uuilding  of  Noah's  Ark. 


No.  1  commences   the  existing  series.     It  portrays    the 
building  of  the  ark.  Above  is  the  Deity  giving  his  command, 
VOL.  XI.  ^  a 
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represented  with  a  cross  on  the  nimbus  encircling  his  head. 
Below,  to  the  left,  is  Noah,  in  the  act  of  obeying  it,  with  so 
much  alacrity  that  he  not  only  superintends  the  work,  but, 
armed  with  a  goodly  hatchet,  takes  a  part  in  it  himself ;  and 
to  the  right,  the  high  forecastle  of  the  ark  rises  up,  composed 
of  planking,  wliii-h  a  workman  is  apparently  in  the  act  of 
hammering  on. 

The  next  subject  represents  the  plague  of  flies,  wherein 
Pharaoh,  seated  on  his  throne,  is  tormented  with  a  cloud  of 
these  insects,  and  expanding  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of 
entreaty   before  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  latter   of  whom  is 


■2.     I'liaraoli  imil  Iho  riiitfuo  of  (liuu. 


earnestly  pressing  some  counsel  ii|ioii  the  nioii;iiv]i  in  i-ctni-n  ; 
tlic  time  of  this  scene  liciiig  apii.-iii  nt  ly  lli;il  when  I'hnraoli 
rfh-nting  saifh  '•  I  will  let,  you  go,  that  ye  in;iy  .saci-iiice  to 
the  Loi'il  yoiii-   (;,m|   in    the  wilderness  ;  onl_\  ye  shall   not  go 
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very  far  away  :  entreat  for  me  ;  "  whilst  Aaron  (speaking  for 
Moses),  after  assenting  to  his  earnest  request,  concluded  with 
these  words  of  caution,  "  But  let  not  Pharaoh  deal  deceit- 
fully any  more  in  not  letting  the  people  go  to  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord."  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  flies  surround 
Pharaoh  alone,  filling  the  air  above  him  and  crawhng  upon 
the  ground  beneath  his  feet,  whilst  Moses  and  Aaron,  although 
close  to  him,  and  absent  from  their  favoured  Goshen,  still 
enjoy  immunity  from  the  plague  tormenting  the  guilty 
king,  not  one  fly  approaching  them. 

No.  3  (as  the  legend  informs  us)  represents  the  Division 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Moses  is  seen  stretching  out  his  rod  over 
its  waters,  which  are  in  a  troubled  state,  resulting  from  the 


3.     The  Division  of  the  Red  Sea. 


strong  east  wind  passing   over  them,  and  the  dry  passage 
their  bed  is  in   the  act  of  formation.      Whilst  the 


through 
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great  lawgiver  still  extends  his  hand  towards  this  means 
of  salvation  for  the  Israelites,  Aaron  turning  round  appears  to 
be  addressing  tlieni  reproachfully  for  having  previously  been 
so  faithless  towards  God,  so  disloyal  towards  their  divinely 
.appointed  leader.  The  fish  are  delineated,  I  imagine,  simply 
to  denote  that  the  wavy  lines  around  them  are  meant  to 
imlicate  the  sea,  after  an  ancient  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
custom  ;  although  ]\I.  Tarbe  finds  a  further  reason  for  their 
appearance  here,  when,  speaking  of  this  subject,  quaintly 
observing  :  "  On  voit  Moise  fendre  la  mer,  les  poissons  sent 
surpris  de  ce  qui  arrive  !  " 

No.  4  portrays  Nebuchadnezzar,  clothed  in  ample  flowing- 
robes,  and  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  cap  on  his  head,  whilst 


t      Nelmrliiuliit'/zfir. 


before  liiru  stand  Sli;idracli,  Mcsli.-ich,  and  AliciliK^go.     Tin's 
Hcene  is  laid  wlicn  iIk;  lineal  of  tlic  burning  liery  furnace  had 
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T^o  DesiAna  of  Half  Rlaba.  furnainfj  ui->  nidna    -I  Lh-;  i  avcment. 
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just  been  uttered,  which,  instead  of  rendering  the  holy  youths 
pliant,  caused  them  to  break  forth  with  such  united  energy 
in  defying  the  monarch's  power,  that  he  seems  to  be  moment- 
arily rendered  speechless,  before  "  his  countenance  was 
changed,  "  and  that  fury  arose  in  which  he  condemned  them 
to  the  furnace. 

To  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  round  the  edge  of  the  pave- 
ment formed  by  the  diagonal  arrangement  of  its  quarries,  a 
series  of  triangular  slabs  have  been  provided.  These  are 
ornamented  with  various  foliated  patterns,  chiefly  composed 
of  vine  leaves,  &c.,  two  of  which  are  here  given. 

The  pavement  which  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  describe 
was  laid  down  originally  in  the  sanctuary  before  the  high 
altar  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicaise,  an  edifice  commenced  by 
Simon  of  Lyons,  elected  Abbot  in  1222  ;  Hugh  Li  Bergier 
being  his  architect.  The  latter  commenced  the  works  in 
1229,  but  although  he  lived  thirty-four  years  after  this  (i.e. 
to  the  year  1263),  and  was  employed  by  the  Abbots  Simon 
de  Dampierre,  Simon  de  Noirmoutiers,  and  Gerard  de  Cernay, 
he  only  completed  the  nave  and  towers  of  the  edifice  ;  Robert 
de  Coucy,  another  architect,  having  added  the  choir  and 
the  various  chapels  attached  to  it.  He  also  left  it  in  an 
incomplete  state  at  his  death  in  1311,  and  thus  it  remained 
until  the  greater  part  of  its  venerable  appearance  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  a  fatally  extensive  renovation  which  it  under- 
went under  the  Grand  Prior  Hubert  during  a  period  of  seven 
years,  commencing  with  1757.  No  record  remains  of  the 
artist's  name  who  wrought  the  slabs  which  enriched  the  pave- 
ment, nor  of  the  abbot  or  other  benefactor  who  presented 
them  to  the  church.  Possibly  they  may  have  been  the  work 
of  Li  Bergier,  and  covered  the  last  resting-place  of  one  of  his 
patrons,  that  of  the  abbot  Dampierre,  who  died  previous  to 
him,  having  been  marked  by  a  leaded  slab,  so  that  this  style  of 
decoration  was  certainly  already  knovni,  whilst  his  own  grave 
w^as  distinguished  by  a  similar  slab  (happily,  still  preserved  in 
the  cathedral),  which  seems  to  point  to  his  approbation  of 
such  a  sepulchral  memorial.  In  addition  to  this,  some  of  the 
details  of  dress,  observable  on  his  monument,  are  also  to  be 
seen  on  these  slabs,  such  as  the  limp  and  pointed  shoes,  the 
flowing  cloaks,  and  the  flat  cap  with  a  tuft  rising  from  its 
centre  ;  still,  as  the  lettering  on  these  two  works  of  art  do 
not  perfectly  agree,  as  the  church  was  in  such  an  unfinished 
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state,  until  dc  Coucy  had  adiled  the  choir,  and  as  this 
architect  was  also  honoured  "svith  tlie  same  kind  of  leaded 
monument,  and  above  all  as  he  was  the  builder  of  the  choir, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  the  pavement  was  part  of  his 
work,  and  that  it  was  laid  down  earl}-^  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  remained  in  its  original  position  until  the  time 
of  the  renovation  in  the  last  century  before  alluded  to,  when 
it  was  ejected  from  the  sanctuary  to  make  room  for  a  new 
marble  pavement,  although  it  was  still  thought  worthy  of 
being  used  to  pave  three  small  chapels  behind  the  choir. 
During  the  Revolution  it  was  taken  up  once  more  to  be  sold, 
in  common  with  all  the  other  saleable  adjuncts  of  the  church, 
and  it  passed  into  a  variety  of  private  hands.  In  1846, 
Madame  Clicquot,  of  Verzenay,  was  their  owner,  who  had 
devoted  them  to  the  ignoble  purpose  of  paving  a  passage 
leading  to  her  stables,  in  which  place  they  had  suffered 
much  injury,  many  of  them  having  been  cut  to  suit  the  shape 
of  their  new  position,  in  addition  to  the  wear  and  tear  they 
had  experienced  from  the  rough   usage  they  met  with. 

To  the  good  taste  of  M.  Brunette,  an  architect  of  Kheims, 
is  due  the  great  credit  of  rescuing  these  valuable  reliqucs  of 
the  past  from  their  abovenamed  ignoble  and  degraded  site. 
After  repeated  efforts  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  procure 
them  for  that  city  which  they  were  at  first  intended  to 
adorn  ;  but  as  the  church  of  St.  Nicaise  no  longer  existed,  a 
worthy  resting-place  has  been  found  for  the  remnant  of  this 
very  interesting  piece  of  ancient  workmanship  in  that  of 
8t.  Remi,  where  it  is  to  be  seen  at  this  time,  and  it  is  well 
worthy  of  the  archaeologist's  inspection. 

KDWAKl)  TUOLLOl'E. 
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THE  WILL  OF  LUKE  DE  PONYNGES,  LORD  ST.  JOHN,  OF 
BASYNG,  FROM  A  COPY  IN  THE  REGISTER  OF  WILLIAM 
OF  WYKEHAM. 

COMMUNICATED  BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  II.  GUNXER,  M.A. 

In  the  inventories  of  ornaments  and  reliques  belonging  to  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  in  Uugdalc's  History  of  that  Church,  is  the  following 
entry  : — 

*'  Item  caput  S.  Gamaliclis,  auripictum,  cum  lapidibus  circa  hunieros 
insertis."  ' 

The  donor  of  this  curious  reliqne  was  Luke  de  Ponynges,  Lord  St.  John 
of  Basing,  as  appears  by  his  will,  in  the  register  of  William  of  Wykeham, 
in  the  registry  at  Winchester,  part  III.,  p.  143,  as  follows  : — 

In  Dei  nomine  amen  :  Ego  Lucas  de  Ponynges  dominus  de  Sancto  Joanne, 
ssxnte  mentis  et  bona)  memoriae,  quinto  die  Junii,  Anno  Domini,  1376, 
condo  Testamentum  meum  in  hunc  modura  :  In  primis,  lego  animam 
meam  Deo  et  beatae  Marios  virgiui  et  omnibus  Sanctis,  et  corpus  meum  ad 
sepeliendum  in  ecclesia  conventuali  Prioratus  de  Boxgrave  Cicestrensis 
Diocesis  ;  in  sinistra  parte  ejusdem  ecclesite  ubi  sepulchrum  Domini  die 
pascensi  fieri  solet.  Item,  lego  ad  fabricam  ecclesiaj  prajdicti  Prioratus 
xU'  argenti  ad  dispositionem  executorum  meorum.  Item,  lego  summo  altari 
dictse  ecclesia;  unum  vestimentum  rubeum  ;  videlicet  unum  album,  amiciam, 
casulam,  cum  stola  et  fanone,  et  cum  duobus  pannis  sericis  viridis  coloris. 
Item,  lego  Isabellse,  uxori  meje  c''  argenti  sub  tali  conditione,  quod  nihil 
plus  petat  de  omnibus  bonis  meis  mobilibus  ratione  cujuscunque  juris  seu 
consuetudinis  ;  non  impediat,  nee  impediri  procuret,  executores  meos  in 
executione  libera  testamenti  mei.  Item,  lego  Thomse  filio  meo  centum 
marcas  sub  conditione  prsedicta,  ac  etiam  omnes  armaturas  meas.  Item, 
lego  LuciE  filio  dicti  Thomaj  xx.  marcas.  Item,  lego  Ricardo  Olmestede 
clerico  x,  marcas.  Item,  lego  Feliciaj  Olmestede,  x.  marcas.  Item,  lego 
Aliciaj  Bride  v.  marcas.  Item,  lego  Olmero  [sic]  Eyot  v.  li.  Item,  lego 
Henrico  Hatfield  v.  marc.  Item,  lego  Luca;  filio  dicti  Ilenrici  xx.  s.  Item, 
lego  Johanni  Salle  v''.  Item,  lego  Johanni  Dollyng  xl^.  Item,  leo-o 
Willelmo  Davy  xx^.  Item,  lego  Petro  Holond  xx=.  Item,  lego  Rogero 
Stoloud  vis  viii'i.  Item,  lego  Thoma)  Stikelyng  vi^  viii'^.  Item,  lego 
Willelmo  Bakere  vi^.  viii'^.  Item,  lego  Johanni  Gladewyue  vi^.  viii'i. 
Item,  lego  Roberto  West  vi^  viii'^.  Item,  lego  WiUehno  de  Coquiua  vi^. 
viii'^.  Item,  lego  Johanni  filio  u.Kovis  ilenrici  Hatfield  iii^.  iiii^.  Item, 
lego  capud  Sancti  Gamaliclis  ecclesia^  Cathedrali  Sancti  Pauli,  London. 
Item,  lego  ad  ornamentum  dicti  capitis  xx^  ad  dispositionem  executorum 
meorum.     Item,    lego  Johanni   Smyth    xx^.     Item,    lego    Thomje    Pycot 

1  Dugdale's   Hist,  of  St.    Paul's,   orig.  edit.  p.  236. 
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XX*.  Item,  lego  Johannl  Brown  Carcctario  x".  Item,  lego  Willelmo 
West  V.  niarcas.  Item,  lego  fratri  Tlioma!  Ilortou  iili'^.  Item,  lego 
Waltero  Clerico  ecclesia}  de  Warnoford  vi^  viii^'.  Item,  volo  quod  expensa3 
funeraria;  fiant  ad  dlspositionem  executoniiii  mcorum.  Item,  lego  execu- 
toribus  meis  cuilibet  eorum  xx.  marcas.  Item,  volo  et  humiliter  supplico 
quod  dominus  meus  Revercndus  Episcopus  Wyntoniensis  supervideat  et 
adjuvet  executores  meos  in  executione  testament!  mei.  llujus  autem 
testament!  me!  ordlno,  facio,  et  constituo  executores  meos  Maglstrum 
Adam  de  Wygemcre,  dominum  Potrum  do  Mundet'ord,  Kectorem  Eccles!£B 
de  Earde,  et  dominum  Robcrtum  Madhcrst,  Vicarium  de  Bernham,  ac 
etiam  Ilugonem  Ilakkere.  Residuum  vero  omnium  bonorum  meorum  lego 
secundum  dlspositionem  executorum  meorum. 

Tbe  testator,  Luke  de  Ponynges,  younger  brotber  of  Micbael  de  Ponynges 
wbo  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.,  married  Isabella, 
widow  of  Henry  de  Burgbersb,  as  stated  in  Dugdalc's  Baronage  (vol.  ii. 
p.  13G).  But  in  the  "  Ilistoria  fundationis  Prioratus  de  Boxgrave,  et 
fundatoris  stemma,"-  she  is  called  the  widow  of  Bartholomew  de  Burghersh. 
She  was  younger  sister,  and  ultimately  heiress  of  Edmund  de  St.  John,  of 
Basing,  the  last  descendant  in  the  male  line  of  William,  son  and  heir  of 
Adam  de  Port,  who  assumed  tbe  name  of  St.  John,  from  his  mother  Mabel, 
granddaughter  and  heiress  of  Roger  de  St.  John.^  The  testator's  purpose 
with  regard  to  his  burial  in  the  Church  of  Boxgrave  Priory,  of  which  he 
was  regarded  as  patron,  and  to  which  the  St.  Johns  had  been  for  several 
generations  such  liberal  benefactors,  would  seem  not  to  have  been  carried 
out.  He  subsequently  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  body  ; 
and  having  expressed  a  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Warneford,  Hants,  and  that  fact  having  been  established  by  evidence  to 
the  Bishop's  satisfaction,  the  will,  with  that  exception,  was  proved  at 
Southwark,  on  4th  July,  I'MiJ,  as  appears  by  an  entry  in  the  Register 
preceding  that  of  the  will.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Prior  of  Boxgrave,  in 
the  name  of  himself  and  his  convent,  by  a  S|)ccial  in.strument  entered  on 
the  Register  immediately  after  the  will,  renounced  all  their  right  to  the 
sepulture  of  the  body,  which  entry  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Subsequenteniue  xxvii.  die  mensis  Julii  Anno  Domini  mccclxxvi.  in 
castro  Reverendl  in  Christo  patris  et  domini,  domini  Willclmi  Dei  gratia 
Wynton'  Episcopi  apud  Farnham,  Indictione  xiiii.  pontiticatus  sanctissimi  in 
Christo  patris  et  domini,  domini  Gregorii,  divina  providentia  Papa)  xi'"'  anno 
vi*o,  Constitutus  jiersonaliter  rcligiosus  vir,  frater  Johannes  de  Londa,  prior 
prioratus  beata;  Marian  de  IJoxgrave  priudicti  Ciccstrensis,  quandam  rcnun- 
ciationem  in  scriptis  redactam  publico  jterlegit,  cujus  tenor  talis  est  : — In 
Dei  nomine  amen.  Ego  .Johannes  de  Londa,  Prior  Prioratus  beatiu  Mariiu 
de  Uoxgravc  Ciccstrensis  diocesis,  nomine  meo  et  oonventus  ejusdem 
Prioratus,  omni  juri  [xic],  si  quod  habui  vel  habeo,  ad  sepelienduni  corpus 
domini  Luca)  de  Ponynges,  militis,  defuncti,  ex  legato  ipsius  in  testamento 
Huo  relicto  sive  facto,  dum  in  huiuania  agebat  laiigueiis  in  extremis 
pure,  spontc,  et  absolute  renuncio  in  hiis  scriptis,  et  omni  [sic]  juria 
renicdio  [sic]  michi  et  dicto  conventui  eomjietenti  [sic]  in  hac  parte : 
Rccognovit  insupcr  idem  j)rior  pubiiee  et  exprcsse,  ex  (piibusdam  informa- 

'  Duf^dalo,  Moil.    Anj;.  vol.   iv.  p. 'il'i,  '  Soe  Arphtcologic.-il  .Iiuini.'il,  Vol.  l.\. 

Calp>'«  c-diiioii.  p.  2.'»y. 
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tlonibus  sibi  factis,  quibus  credidit,  se  ex  legato  pra;dicto  non  habere  jus  ad 
sepulturani  prtetensam  prasdictam,  licet  in  testameuto  prsedicto  expresse 
contineatur,  quod  dictus  dominus  Lucas  ad  sepeliendum  corpus  suum  in 
ecclesia  prioratus  pra^dicti  legaverat.  Praiscntibus  venerabilibus  et  discretis 
viris,  Magistro  Willielnio  Loryng  Canonico  Sarum  ;  Domino  Waltero 
Rectore  Ecclesia;  de  Chauton  Wyntou'  Diocesis  ;  Fratre  Guillermo 
Dagenet,  monacho  dictte  donius  de  Boxgrave  ;  ct  aliis  in  multitudino 
copiosa." 

Tlie  testator's  gift  of  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Priory  Church  was 
probably  regarded  as  a  beneficial  legacy  to  the  Prior  and  convent,  in 
consequence  of  the  oflerings  and  presents  which  were  made  on  such 
occasions  ;  and  the  subsequent  direction,  that  he  should  be  buried  else- 
where, was  deemed  a  revocation  of  it.  The  proof  of  this  verbal  direction 
may  have  been  a  little  difficult,  and  therefore,  probably,  the  Prior  was 
induced,  for  the  better  security  of  the  executors,  to  make  the  above 
renunciation. 

Luke  de  Ponynges  was  succeeded  in  the  Barony  of  St.  John,  by  his  son 
Thomas,''  at  whose  death,  in  1428,  the  honour  fell  into  abeyance  between 
his  granddaughters,  the  children  of  Hugh,  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
the  only  son  of  the  said  Thomas,  by  his  wife,  Johanna  Strange.  In  this 
will,  however,  mention  is  made  of  another  son  called  Luke,  who  was  living, 
though  still  underage,  in  1381  ;  for  in  that  year  his  father  was  authorised 
to  receive  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  will  of  his  grandfather,  and 
to  dispose  of  the  money  for  his  benefit,  while  under  age,  and  to  pay  it  over 
to  him  in  due  time.^  Constance,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Ponynges 
was  married  to  Sir  John  Paulet,  from  whom  the  present  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  Baron  St.  John  of  Basing,  is  descended. 

In  regard  to  the  singular  relique  bequeathed  to  St.  Paul's  by  the  lord 
St.  John,  it  may  suffice  to  observe  that  the  remains  of  St.  Gamaliel,  the 
Pharisee  and  doctor  of  the  law  at  whose  feet  St.  Paul  was  brought  up,  were 
discovered,  according  to  the  legend,  in  the  year  415,  at  a  spot  distant  from 
Jerusalem  about  twenty  miles,  and  called  Caphargamala,  or  "  the  borough 
of  Gamaliel,''  supposed  to  have  been  his  residence.  To  Lucian,  an  aged 
priest  of  the  church  at  that  place,  a  revelation  had  been  made  by  Gamaliel 
in  the  visions  of  the  night,  that  his  reliques  lay  there  with  those  of  the  Proto- 
martyr,  preserved  by  him  on  the  morrow  of  the  mai'tyrdom,  and  deposited 
in  the  sepulchre  prepared  for  himself ;  as  also  that  the  body  of  Nicodemus, 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  Gamaliel  when  cast  out  of  the  synagogue,  was 
there  to  be  found.  The  vision  having  been  thrice  repeated,  with  menaces 
in  case  of  neglect  and  the  assurance  that  the  discovery  of  these  reliques  would 
be  accompanied  by  the  cessation  of  a  long-continued  drought,  Lucian  at 
length  repaired  to  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  directed  him  to  search 
under  a  heap  of  stones  nigh  to  his  church.  The  cairn,  however,  was 
examined  in  vain,  but  at  an  adjacent  spot  three  cists  were  brought  to  light 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  Stephen,  Gamaliel,  and  Nicodemus.  The 
reliques  of  the  Protomartyr  were  quickly  dispersed,  with  great  devotion,  and 
were  brought  by  Orosius,  as  we  learn  from  Bede,  to  Western  Europe.  It  is 

■•  Thomas  de  Ponynges,  as  patron   of  is  in  the  British  Museum,  Harl  Charter, 

Boxgrave  Priory,  in  right  of  his  maternal  54,  I.  36. 

descent,  confirmed  its  endowments  by  an  *  Sec  Wykeliam's  Register,  Part   1st, 

Insti-ument   dated    Ang.    1.5,  3  Hen.   VI.  sub  an.  1381. 
1425.     The  deed  with   his  se.il    attached 
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probable  tbat  those  of  Gamaliel,  from  their  connexion  with  so  remarkable  a 
legend,  were  regarded  with  much  veneration.  Ijucian,  as  it  is  stated, 
wrote  the  relation  of  this  miraculous  discovery,  and  iiis  narrative  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  his  contemporary,  the  Spanish  priest,  Avitus,  then  at 
Jerusalem,  the  friend  of  St.  Jerome.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Edition  of 
the  Works  of  St.  Augustine,  published  by  the  Benedictines,  and  it  has 
been  given  by  Baronius.® 

The  "caput  auripictum,"  with  jewels  around  the  shoulders,  was  doubt- 
less one  of  those  singular  reliquaries,  in  form  of  busts,  of  life-size,  wherein 
the  crania  of  holy  persons  are  preserved,  as  seen  at  Cologne,  and  in  many 
continental  churches."  A  curious  example,  brought  from  Italy,  was  placed 
in  the  Museum  formed  during  the  Meeting  of  tlie  Institute  at  Salisbury. 

A.  W. 


*  Bede  records  the  discovery  of  these  in  like  manner  (Voyage  de  denxBenedic- 

reliques,  and  cites  the  narration  of  Lucian.  tins,  t.  i.   p.   92),  and  a  very  remarkable 

See   Bede,    Chronicon    de  sex    yEtatibns,  example  existing  in  Switzerland  is  fij;ured 

under  the  year  42(>.  in  the  valuaMe  History  of  Sacred  Archi- 

"  Three  such  reliquaries  formerly  ex-  teetnre  in   the   dioceses  of  Geneva,  Lau- 

isted  at  St.  Denis,  and  are  represented  in  s;inne  and   Sion,  by   Blavignac,  recently 

Felil'ien's    History    of   the    Abbey  ;    tlie  published. 
head  of  St.  Loup  at  Troyes  was  j)reserved 


^rocEElimgs  at  tje  iiltcEtings  of  t^e  Archaeological  Institute, 

December  2,  1853. 
The  Hon.  Richard  C.  Neville,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  George  Tucker,  Rector  of  Musbury,  Devon,  communicated, 
through  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  the  following  account  of  Roman  remains 
discovered  by  him  in  that  county,  and  produced  a  coloured  representation 
of  a  tesselated  pavement  which  had  been  been  laid  open  to  view,  in  August, 
1850. 

"  In  a  field,  commonly  called  '  Church  Ground,'  part  of  Holcombe  Farm 
in  the  parish  of  Uplyme,  there  is  a  heap  of  ruins  overgrown  with  brush- 
wood and  trees,  in  length  about  100  yards,  and  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained only  eighteen  feet  wide.  Amidst  these  ruined  walls,  the  popular 
notion  has  prevailed  that  an  ancient  church  had  stood,  and  various  persons 
had  examined  the  site  without  any  satisfactory  result.  Having  been 
requested  by  the  owner  of  the  land,  Mr.  Bartlett,  to  examine  the  place  and 
make  some  trials  Avithin  the  angles  of  the  walls,  we  found  a  horizontal 
stratum  of  mortar  beneath  a  headway  of  earth,  about  four  feet  deep, 
which  induced  us  to  proceed  at  once  to  remove  the  superincumbent  mass, 
in  full  assurance  that  we  should  find  a  Roman  pavement.  This  anticipa- 
tion was  realised,  and  our  labours  on  the  first  day  brought  to  view  enough 
to  atford  a  good  idea  of  the  entire  floor.  On  the  second  day,  we  ascer- 
tained that  the  room  had  measured  eighteen  feet  square  ;  more  than  half 
of  the  pavement  was  in  sound  condition,  with  the  exception  of  some  small 
parts  where  the  tesserae  had  been  uplifted  by  roots  of  trees,  or  crushed  in 
by  the  falling  ruins.  Within  a  broad  border  of  two  bands  of  ornament 
which  ran  along  the  four  sides  of  the  room,  forming  a  square  compartment, 
was  inscribed  a  circle,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  with  foliated  ornaments 
in  the  spandrils,  and  enclosing  a  singular  figure  composed  of  four  circles 
intersecting  each  other,  with  a  hexagon  in  the  centre  of  all.  These  circles 
as  well  as  that  enclosing  them  are  ornamented  with  the  guilloche  pattern ; 
this  is  also  introduced  alternately  with  foliated  designs  in  the  outer  band  of 
the  square  border  surrounding  the  room  ;  the  inner  band  being  formed  of 
the  looped  pattern,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  such  pavements.  The  tesserse 
are  red,  blue,  white,  and  dove-coloured,  gradually  diminishing  in  their  size 
towards  the  centre  of  the  floor.  When  first  exposed,  the  colours  were 
clear  and  bright.  Some  fragments  of  pottery,  a  few  bones  which  quickly 
crumbled  to  dust,  some  charred  substances  and  a  piece  of  metal  which  had 
evidently  been  subjected  to  a  very  strong  heat,  were  found  immediately 
upon  the  surface  of  the  floor.  There  was,  likewise,  a  great  quantity  of 
roofing-tiles,  of  uniform  size,  and  of  irregularly  pentangular  shape,  scat- 
tered in  confusion.      We  found  an   adjoining  room    floored  merely  with 
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lime  and  sand,  and   a  third  chamber,   laid  as  far  we  could  observe  with 
square  red  tiles,  of  fine  and  brittle  material. 

"  Whether  these  remains  had  any  connexion  with  Musbury  Castle,  an 
ancient  encampment  about  two  miles  distant,  I  am  not  competent  to  say." 

The  floor  presents  considerable  elegance  and  variety  in  its  design. 
The  introduction  of  a  multangular  figure  in  the  centre  occurs  in  other 
examples;  but  the  four  interlaced  circles  over  which  it  is  laid,  n^ithout 
combining  with  them,  form  a  feature  of  more  rare  occurrence.  The 
irregularity  and  inferior  design  of  the  central  hexagon,  lead  to  the  conjec- 
ture that  it  may  not  have  been  part  of  the  original  work,  but  inserted 
possibly,  to  repair  some  injury  which  the  floor  had  suffered.  The 
looped-chain  pattern  surrounding  the  whole  is  not  uncommon  ;  it  occurs 
at  Woodchester  and  other  Roman  sites.'  The  roofing-tiles,  above-men- 
tioned, usually  of  stone,  the  form  being  in  this  instance  a  long  irregular 
pentagon,  have  been  found  elsewhere  in  Roman  villas  in  England,  and 
more  commonly  of  an  irregularly  hexagonal  shape,  as  those  at  Bisley,  Glou- 
cestershire, figured  in  this  Journal,  at  Mansfield  Woadhouse,  Notts,  and  at 
Woodchester.-'  In  every  instance  they  are  perforated  near  one  end,  and 
■were  thus  attached  to  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  by  means  of  iron  nails. 

During  the  past  year  some  further  remains  have  been  found,  described 
by  Mr.  Tucker  as  those  of  a  bath,  and  situated  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
yards  south  of  the  pavement,  in  a  direct  line  Avith  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
room.  The  form  is  octagonal,  the  dimensions  are  as  Aillows, — depth,  three 
and  a  half  feet ;  width  from  side  to  side,  where  there  arc  no  benclies, 
eleven  and  a  half  feet  ;  where  the  benches  occur,  ten  feet.  They  measure 
two  feet  in  height.  The  floor  is  laid  with  tessera)  of  pale  fawn  colour, 
and  it  is  almost  perfect.  Tlie  same  roofing-tiles  occurred,  as  before  des- 
cribed, and  red  floor-tiles  were  also  found.  Mr.  Tucker  reported  that  the 
tesselated  pavement  had  become  soft  and  had  lost  much  of  its  colour. 

These  discoveries  supply  an  interesting  addition  to  the  list  of  vestiges 
of  Roman  occupation  on  the  confines  of  Dorset  and  Devon  ;  it  is,  however, 
highly  probable,  that  so  agreeable  and  salubrious  a  part  of  the  southern 
coasts  was  not  neglected  by  the  colonists  from  Rome,  with  the  facilities  also 
of  access  by  the  British  Ikcneld  Street,  running  westward  from  Dor- 
chester, scarcely  a  mile  north  of  the  spot  where  the  remains  found  by  Mr. 
Tucker  are  situated,  as  also  by  the  branch  of  the  Fosse-way  crossing  the 
Ikeneld  at  Axminster,  and  passing  at  about  a  mile  west  of  Uplyme,  on  its 
course  towards  .Seaton,  the  supposed  Moridinuun  of  the  Romans.  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  at  Axminster,  and  in  several  places  in  the  vicinity. 
An  urn  containing  a  large  Tiumber  of  Roman  coins  was  found  in  llolcombo 
Bottom,  in  Uplyme  parish,  in  removing  a  heap  of  stones  provincially  called 
a  "stone  barrow,"  and  other  vestiges  are  described  by  Mr.  Davidson  in 
his  "  British  and  Roman  Remains  "  near  Axminster.  A  remarkable 
discovery  near  tlie  Ikeneld  way,  in  Uplyme  parish,  deserves  notice.  In 
1817,  a  labourer  digging  a  hole  for  a  gate-post  turned  up  an  ornament  of 
pure  flexible  gold,  about  ftnnteen  inches  long,  rather  more  than  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  (liametcr,  except  towards  the  ends,  where  it  gradually  became 

'   LyH(>u'»  W'ooilclicBtcr,  j)I;it<'H  xv.    imd  llicy    urc    (icscrilitMl    as    slates  ;     Lysoii's 

xxi.  fi^.  "j;'!.  Woodclu'stcr,  pi.  xxviii,  lijf.  (i,  tlicw'    last 

-  Arcliji.Mil.      .Jiiurii.     vol.     ii.     ji.     11  ;  an- of  tin- f^ritty  sIdik- IouikJ  near  Jh'islol 

Archoiol.   viii.   pi.    xxii  ;    in   this  iiistiiiici;  or  tliu  l'"orcNt  ol' Diaii. 
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dilated,  finishing  like  the  top  of  a  ramrod,  and  witliout  any  ornament. 
The  weiglit  was  about  two  ounces.  It  was  sold  to  a  watchmaker  at 
Axniinster  and  condemned  to  the  crucible,  through  apprehension  pos- 
sibly of  the  arbitrary  claims  of  "  Treasure-trove."^ 

The  lion.  Richard  Neville  gave  a  detailed  relation  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  him  in  a  Saxon  cemetery  on  Linton  Heath,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1853.  He  exhibited  a 
remarkable  assemblage  of  bronze  and  silver  ornaments,  beads  of  amber, 
crystal  and  coloured  paste,  a  few  of  the  more  curious  objects  of  iron, 
and  drawings  by  Mr.  Youngman,  of  Saffron  Walden,  representing  an  unique 
funnel-shaped  vase  of  glass ;  of  admirable  workmanship,  and  several  cinerary 
urns.  Mr.  Neville's  memoir  will  be  given  hereafter  in  this  Journal. 
These  remains,  he  observed,  are  similar  in  character  to  those  found  by  him 
near  Little  Wilbraham,  in  the  same  county,  in  1851,*  but  he  had  reason  to 
consider  the  cemetery  at  that  place  as  of  a  rather  later  period  than  the 
burial-ground  which  had  unexpectedly  produced,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  celebrated  Bartlow  Hills  and  other  Roman  vestiges,  so  rich  a 
harvest  of  Saxon  relics.  In  immediate  juxtaposition,  however,  with  these 
Saxon  remains  had  been  found  several  Imperial  coins,  the  earliest  being  a 
second  brass  of  Vespasian,  an  urn  of  Roman  ware  and  a  few  other  objects 
of  decidedly  Roman  character.  The  like  occurrence  of  Roman  relics,  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  had  been  noticed  in  the  examination  of  Saxon 
barrows  in  Kent,  as  related  by  Douglas  in  the  Nenia,  and  shown  by  the 
original  objects  preserved  in  the  precious  Museum  of  Kentish  Antiquities, 
now  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Faussett.  Some  persons  had 
been  disposed  to  regard  the  burial-place  on  Linton  Heath  as  the  vestige  of 
some  deadly  conflict,  for  instance,  in  the  struggle  between  Edmund 
Ironside  and  Hardicanute,  in  the  year  1016,  of  which  those  parts  of  the 
eastern  counties  had  been  the  scene.  The  discovery  of  Roman  relics 
appears,  Mr.  Neville  observed,  to  indicate  an  earlier  period  ;  and  other 
facts  connected  with  his  discovery  had  led  him  to  the  opinion  that  the 
cemetery  had  been  that  of  a  tribe  settled  near  the  site  of  Roman  occu- 
pation at  Bartlow. 

Mr.  Westmacott  proposed  thanks  to  Mr.  Neville  for  so  valuable  a 
communication,  and  for  the  opportunity  he  had  so  kindly  -afforded  to 
members  of  the  Institute  of  examining  a  series  of  Saxon  ornaments, 
exceeding  in  their  variety  and  preservation  any  collection  hitherto  displayed 
before  an  assembly  of  English  Archa2ologists ;  he  also  expressed  his 
concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  the  cemetery  had  been  a  regular  burial-place 
of  Saxons  settled  near  Linton  Heath,  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  some  great  battle.  The  careful  comparison  of  these  beautiful 
ornaments  and  vestiges  of  ancient  customs  and  warfare  in  Saxon  times 
with  those  of  cognate  tribes  in  Kent  and  other  districts  of  England,  would  be 
full  of  interest  to  the  antiquary,  and  throw  a  fresh  light  upon  obscure 
questions  of  historical  enquiry.  In  regard  to  the  Faussett  Collection,  of 
which  mention  had  been  made,  Mr.  Westmacott  had  the  gratification  to 
know  that  it  had   been   recently  offered  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British 

3  Davidson,  British   and   Roman    Re-  his  beautiful    work,    "  Saxon    Obsequies 

mains,  p.  27.  Illustrated,"  the  first  extensive  display  of 

''  The    collections      formed     by     Mr.  Saxon   oriiaiiients  and  weapons  found  in 

Neville  at  Wilbraham  are  represented  in  England,  hitherto  published. 
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Museum  at  a  very  moderate  price  ;  and  the  addition  of  so  valuable  a  mass  of 
evidence  bearing  on  a  period  hitherto  of  great  obscurity,  and  of  which  the 
National  Depository  at  present  comprises  scarcely  any  vestige,  would  prove 
a  most  important  auxiliary  to  archaeological  enquiries.  lie  was  anxious  to 
be  informed  whether  the  Faussett  Collection  had  been  secured  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Akehman  oft'ered  some  observations  in  regard  to  the  curious  objects 
produced  by  Mr.  Neville,  especially  the  situlo',  or  highly  ornamented 
pails,  of  which  the  Linton  Heath  excavations  had  supplied  several  remarkable 
examples.  Mr.  Akerman  thought  they  had  incorrectly  been  supposed 
by  certain  aiiti(iuaries  to  have  been  the  ale  vessels  of  the  Saxons,  whereas 
he  conceived  them  to  have  been  of  a  sacerdotal  character.  In  two  instances 
the  wood  of  which  they  Avere  formed  proved  to  be  yew,  and  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  ascertain  the  material  of  other  specimens  of  these  singular 
vessels.  Ornamented  pails,  presenting  some  features  of  aiuxlogy  to  the 
Saxon  situla,  had  been  discovered  in  Ireland,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  recent 
part  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  "  Collectanea  Antiqua."  '' 

Mr.  Westwood  expressed  his  warm  concurrence  in  the  observations  made 
by  Mr.  Westmacott  regarding  the  Faussett  Collection,  and  the  earnest 
desire  which  he  felt,  in  common  with  many  English  antiquaries,  that  it 
should  be  purchased  to  form  part  of  the  National  Series,  the  commencement 
of  which  had  been  viewed  by  them  with  lively  interest.  It  had  been 
reported  that  proposals  for  its  purchase  for  some  Continental  Museum  had 
been  received  ;  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  if  so  instructive  a  collection  were 
thus  lost  to  the  National  Depository.  Mr.  Westwood  thought  that  the 
occasion  was  one  in  which  the  members  of  the  Institute  would  do  well  to 
represent  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  their  strong  sense  of  the 
importance  of  securing  such  coilectious  for  public  information. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Central  Committee  had  addressed  to  the  Trustees, 
since  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Institute,  an  appeal  expressive  of 
their  feeling  in  regard  to  the  high  value  of  the  Faussett  Museum,  especially 
as  accompanied  by  a  detailed  record  of  every  fact  connected  with  the 
researches  made  by  the  distinguished  antiijuary,  who  had  devoted  his  life  to 
its  formation  and  had  preserved  a  .lournal  of  all  the  excavations,  with 
drawings  of  the  relics  discovered,  comprised  in  five  volumes.  The  authentic 
evidence  thus  preserved  regarding  the  discovery  of  every  object  gave  an 
unusual  value  to  this  collection,  which  had  also  supplied  a  great  portion  of 
the  materials  used  by  Douglas  in  ])reparing  his  "Nenia."  The  Central 
Committee  had  strongly  urged  their  hope  that  the  occasion  thus  oli'ored 
might  not  be  lost  ;  and  they  trusted  that  they  should  now  find  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Institute  at  large,  not  only  a  hearty  approval  of  the  step 
which  they  had  felt  bound  to  take  in  the  emergency  of  the  occasion,  but 
concurrence  and  earnest  endeavours  for  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an 
olijcct.  The  Central  Committee  had  received  an  intimation  from  the 
Trustees,  in  reply  to  their  urgent  appeal,  that  there  were  no  funds  available 
for  making  the  purchase. 

Some  lurther  diHCUSsi(;M  took  place,  in  llie  cdurse  of  wliieii  Mr.  Akerman 
stated  that  a  requisition  to  the  same  purpose  had  been  ad(hessed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Anti(|Uaries,  and  that  tlieir  I'resident,  tiio 
Viscount  Mahon,  had   received  assurance  thai  in  the  event  of  the  I'ausselt 

*  C'lillcctaiiia,  vol.  iii.,  p.   1 1   ;   IriMli  Aiiliijiiilii  ■•  <it  tin'  .'■^.•ixon  jicriocl. 
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Collection  being  secured  for  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Wylie,  who  had 
formed  a  very  valuable  assemblage  of  Saxon  relics  at  Falrford  in 
Gloucestershire,  had  generously  pledged  himself  to  present  the  whole  to  the 
National  Collection.'' 

The  resolution  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Westmacott,  R.  A.,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Westwood,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  following  expression 
of  the  strong  feeling  of  the  Society  on  this  occasion  should  be  conveyed  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : — 

"  This  Meeting,  having  been  informed  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Central 
Committee  regarding  the  Faussett  Collection,  and  cordially  approving 
the  same,  desire  to  record  their  feeling  of  the  great  value  of  the  Saxon 
antiquities  lately  in  the  posi5ession  of  Dr.  Faussett,  as  an  addition  to  the 
series  now  forming  at  the  British  Museum.  They  entertain  a  hope  that 
the  Trustees  will  not  suffer  the  occasion  now  offered  for  securing  these 
Collections  to  be  lost." 

It  was  further  resolved,  "  That  the  Members  of  the  Society  at  large  be 
invited  to  signify  their  assent  to  this  Resolution  by  adding  their  names  to 
the  signatures  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting." 

The  resolution,  having  subsequently  been  signed  by  the  Noble  President 
of  the  Institute  and  a  large  number  of  members,  was  duly  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Yates  gave  an  account  of  a  Roman  acerra,  or  box  for  holding  the 
incense  at  sacrifices.  This  interesting  and  beautiful  object  was  lately  found 
near  Mayence,  and  has  been  purchased  for  751.  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  sepulchre  in  which  it  was  discovered  contained 
four  square  glass  bottles  and  the  handle  of  a  glass  ossuarium,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  being  included  in  the  same  purchase. 
The  acerra  is  of  the  usual  oblong  and  rectangular  form,  and  measures 
11 '7  centimetres  in  length,  7*2  in  breadth,  and  4'5  in  height.  It  is  of 
bone,  perhaps  ox-bone,  but  certainly  the  bone  of  a  large  quadruped,  and 
this  substance  is  perfectly  well  preserved,  hard  and  firm,  and  has  the 
exact  colour  and  appearance  of  the  combs,  pins  and  other  small  articles  of 
bone,  which  we  often  see  among  Roman  remains.  The  box  stands  on  four 
elegantly  formed  lions'  paws,  which  are  also  of  bone  ;  but  the  two  hinges 
by  which  the  lid  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  box  are  of  silver.  The 
whole  exterior  is  very  tastefully  decorated.  The  lid  represents  in  bas-relief 
the  rape  of  Theophane  by  Neptune  (Ilyginus,  Fab.  188).  The  princess 
throws  her  arms  into  the  air,  and  is  followed  by  her  two  sisters,  who  bewail 
her  loss,  whilst  a  Cupid,  having  laid  hold  of  Neptune's  trident,  urges  on 
the  prancing  steeds.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  with  a  few  slight 
variations  the  same  which  is  published  from  a  much  larger  bas-relief  in 
Bartoli,  Admiranda  Romance  Antiquitatis,  Tab.  29,  and  copied  from  him 
in  Montfaucon,  Antiqidte  Expliquee,  Tom.  I.  c.  8.  Tab.  33.  In  front  of 
the  box  is  the  head  of  Medusa,  with  beautiful  arabesques,  and  at  the  two 
ends  are  seen  a  crab,  and  an  eagle  grasping  the  thunderbolt.  But  the 
most  interesting  feature  is  the  following  inscription,  carved  on  the  back 
and  in  excellent  preservation  : — 

*  The  important  character  aud  extent  account  of  the  discoveries,  entitled, 
of  the  Museum  iu  Mr.  V\  ylie's  possession  "  Fairlord  Graves,"  Oxford,  J.  H.  Parker, 
is  well  known  to  antiquaries  bv  his  curi'jus        1  H.VJ. 
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which  may  be  read, — In  honorem  Doimts  Divince  Deo  Xeptuno  Lucius 
Vents  Aurjustalis  Procurator  Provinciarum  Germaniie  et  Britanniiv  et 
Ilerennia  ApoUinaris  c  suo  et  Caius  Lucius  et  Ucrennius  Britannicus  filii 
rotian  soherunt  hvti  libentes  merito.  It  appears  that  L.  Verus  was  the 
Imperial  Procurator  for  the  Provinces  of  Germany  and  Britain,  and  tliat 
his  life  was  endangered  on  a  voyage  from  one  province  to  tlie  other.  He 
called  on  Neptune  to  rescue  him,  and  promised  to  dedicate  a  valuable  present 
to  the  god,  if  his  life  were  preserved.  On  reaching  home  he  fulfilled  his 
vow,  his  wife,  Ilerennia  ApoUinaris,  uniting  with  him  in  this  expression  of 
pious  gratitude,  the  cost  of  which  they  defrayed  out  of  their  common 
property.  They  moreover  showed  their  parental  regard  to  their  two  sons, 
Caius  Lucius  and  Ilerennius  Britannicus,  by  associating  them  with  them- 
selves in  what  they  considered  as  a  becoming  act  of  devotion,  and  possibly 
the  acerra  was  carried  at  the  sacrifice  by  C.  Lucius,  the  elder  son,  in  the 
manner  beautifulh*  represented  on  Trajan's  Column  at  Rome. 

The  date  of  tliis  box  is  probably  about  a.d.  200.  A  similar  acerra, 
with  a  Medusa's  head  at  one  end,  made,  however,  of  bronze,  formerly 
belonged  to  Paciaudi  and  Count  Caylus,  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  John 
Disney,  Esq.  of  the  Hyde  in  Essex.'' 

Mr.  Yates  also  exhibited  a  plaster-cast  from  a  Roman  comb,  lately  found 
at  Mayence.  The  original  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  there  by  an 
English  traveller.  In  the  middle  of  the  comb,  between  the  two  rows  of 
teeth,  is  a  bas-relief  representing  Jupiter  between  Mars  and  Mercury. 
Under  it  is  the  inscription, — 

I.  M.  M. 
o.  M. 

which  may  be  read,  Jovi,  Marti,  Merciirio,  optime  meritis.  A  similar 
comb  of  bone,  with  a  bas-relief  representing  the  three  Graces,  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bocicke,  of  London.  This  sculptured  relique  also 
was  found  at  Mayence. 

Mr.  Yates  also  gave  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  gold  tore  at  Stanton, 
in  Staffordshire,  midway  between  Blore  and  Ellaston,  in  a  field  near  the 
Stone  Pits,  about  a  foot  beneath  the  surface.  It  was  found  early  in  the 
year  li^^.jo,  and  had  been  shown  to  3Ir.  Yates  in  July  last  by  the  Rev.  11. 
Bainbrigge,  of  Stanton.  As  far  as  is  known  the  field  had  never  before 
been  ploughed  or  dug.  It  was  stated  that  when  the  finder  first  perceived 
the  treasure,  like  a  glittering  serpent,  to  which  possibly  the  elasticity  of 
the  object  gave  apparently  a  quivering  motion,  liis  alarm  was  so  great  that 
he  ran  home,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  summon  up  courage  to 
return  to  the  field  and  secure  the  prize.  The  weight  is  i>  oz.  IS  dwts. 
•'iif  gr.  ;  the  length  1  metre,  10  centim.  (ah.  3  ft,  'J.\  in.)  The  section  of 
the  twist  is  a  cross  (  +  )•  The  extremities  are  hooked  about  L'  in.  in  length, 
gradually  increasing  in  size  towards  the  ends  which  are  cut  ofi'  olituscly,  as 
bIiowii  by  the  ronreseiitations  of  the  extremities  of  a  gold  tore  in  the  Hritish 
MuHcuru,  given  in  Mr.  Jiirch's  Menjoir  "  On  the  Tore  of  the  Colts,"  in  this 

'  .St-e  ('uyluM,  lU'ciK^il,  tome  iv.  p.  'JHI,  pi.  IK!  ;  iiikI  .Mtihciiiii  Di.siK-iikiiiiiii,  part  ii. 
Ix>D(lun,  1JM8.  p.  177-  IHO,  pi.  7H. 
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Journal.''  The  ornament  may  have  been  attached  by  hooking  these  ends 
together,  or  by  passing  tliem  through  a  separate  ring.  Tliis  type  of  the 
tore,  termed  by  Mr.  Birch  "funicular,"  is  referred  by  him  to  as  late  a 
period  possibly  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  A  gold  tore,  closely  similar 
as  it  would  appear  to  that  lately  found  at  Stanton,  was  discovered  in  the 
same  county  in  1700,  at  Fantley  Hill  near  Pattingham  ;  it  measured 
four  feet  in  length,  the  weight  being  3  lbs,  2  oz.,  and  the  extremities 
were  hooked." 

Mr.  Birch  communicated  further  notices  which  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Hereford,  relating  to  ancient  remains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Margaret's  Park  and  the  cruciform  earth-work  already  noticed  in 
this  Journal.  (See  vol.  x.  p.  358.)  With  permission  of  the  proprietor 
excavations  had  been  made  in  that  singular  embankment,  at  three 
different  places,  but  without  making  any  discovery :  it  has  also  been 
cleared  of  the  brush-wood  which  encumbered  it,  and  may  now  be  fully 
examined.  Not  far  distant  may  be  noticed  several  basins  or  cavities  of 
considerable  size,  supposed  to  have  been  possibly  the  sites  of  ancient 
habitations,  and  in  one  of  these  hollows  some  ancient  pottery  had  been 
found,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  obtained  for  examination,  as  this  might 
supply  a  clue  to  the  probable  date  of  these  works.'  It  was  stated  that  a  cross 
of  metal  had  been  found  in  tlie  Park  and  sent  to  London.  About  250  yards 
N.E.  of  the  cruciform  embankment  in  St.  Margaret's  Park  there  is  a 
flat  horizontal  slab  of  limestone,  like  the  upper  stone 
of  a  cromlech.  It  is  of  an  irregularly  oval  form, 
measuring  about  27  feet  6  inches  by  0  feet  6  inches  ; 
average  thickness,  2  feet  (i  inches  in  the  direction  of 
the  longer  diameter,  beinff  north  and  south.  This 
stone  lies  on  the  declivity  of  the  wooded  hill,  its  face 
on  the  western  side  being  level  with  the  adjacent 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  on  this  side  there  is  a 
trench,  2  feet  wide,  and  2|  feet  deep,  which  appears  to 
have  been  at  one  time  much  deeper,  and  to  have  been 
filled  up  by  soil  brought  down  by  the  rain  into  it.  On 
the  east  side,  and  partly  on  the  north,  the  ground  slopes 
from  it,  and  a  cavity  appears  under  the  slab.  Half 
a  century  ago,  as  stated  by  an  old  man  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  stood  wholly  free  from  the  ground, 
resting  on  certain  upright  stones.  There  is  still  at 
the  west  end  of  the  slab,  but  now  at  a  slight  distance 
from  it,  an  upright  stone,  flat  at  top,  which  may  have 
originally  been  one  of  those  on  which  it  was  supported. 
It  seems  probable  that  these  may  be  the  remains  of 
a  fallen  cromlech.  About  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
cross-ishaped  mound  and  cavities  above  mentioned  several  objects  of  bronze 
have  been  found  in  ploughing,  of  a  type  hitherto,  as  it  is  believed,  un- 
noticed.    Tiiey  may  have  been  fixed  on  the  ends  of  spear-shafts,  to  serve 


^  Vol.  ii.  p.  .379.  Compare  the  torques 
found  in  Ireland,  and  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Charleville,  Vetusta  Monumenta, 
vol.  V.  pi.  29. 

^  Shaw,  Hist,  of  Staffordshire,  vol.  i. 
Gen.   Hist.  p.  .32.     Erdeswicke,  note   on 

VOL.    Xt. 


Pattingham.  An  inset  of  gold  was  found 
in  an  adjoining  field  in  1780,  round  at 
toj)  and  Hat  beneath  like  a  pig  of  lead. 

'  See  the  description  of  these  cavities, 
Gent.  Mag.,  Oct.  1853,  p.  388. 
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the  purpose  of  a  ferrule.  (See  wooilcut,  half  length  of  original.)  The 
length  of  this  ohjeet  is  5  inches,  the  socket  within  tapers  to  a  point  li 
inch  from  the  extremity. 

Near  St.  Margaret's  Church,  ahout  500  yards  west,  and  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  cross  earthwork,  the  head-stone  here  represented  (sec 
woodcut)  is  to  be  seen  in  tlie  fence  of  a  tillage-field,  under  an  aged  yew 
tree,  which  leans,  through  the  force  of  prevalent  winds,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  grave-slab  at  its  foot.  The  dimensions  are  4  feet  by 
17  inches.  Tradition  affirms  that  a  lady  was  there  buried,  who  came 
from  London  infected  with  the  plague  and  died  here.  Another  tale 
is,  that  seven  persons  were  there  interred  at  some  remote  period. 


Cross  Head-stone,  St.  Margaret's  Park,  Herefordshire. 

Mu.  W.  B.  Dickinson  communicated,  through  Mr.  "R.  Nightingale,  a 
notice  of  various  ancient  reliques  lately  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Sherborne 
at  Coventry,  during  the  dredging  of  the  stream.  He  sent  for  examination 
the  following  oiijects,  chiefly  from  that  locality,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Ilamiiden,  of  Leamington.  A  pair  of  snuxll  iron  shears  or  scissors, 
length  nearly  five  inches,  in  perfect  preservation,  the  metal  retaining  its 
elasticity.  Two  spoons  of  pewter,  from  the  Sherborne,  ami  one  of  copper, 
originally  perhajis  gilt,  found  near  Worcester,  Of  the  former,  one  nas  a 
bix-sided  handle,  the  finial  being  an  acorn  ;  the  other  has  a  round  handle 
terminating  witti  a  knop  ornamented  with  Hjiiral  lines,  and  the  copper  spoon 
has  a  tcrmiiuition  like  that  of  a  ilat-topped  nuice  or  a  small  (•(jlumn.  With 
these  were  sent  three  silver  coins,  one  of  Ldwanl  III.,  stniek  at  York, 
and  a  ])enny  of  Henry  V.  ;  several  jetons  or  counter.s,  of  lead  or 
jiowter,  of  an  early  period  ;  also  a  small  circular  plate  of  brass,  with  a 
doiible-lieudud  eagle  on  oik^  side,  and  underneath  is  an  cseiitcheon  charged 
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with  a  fess  (?  Austria),  the  date  1590,  and  over  the  eagle  is  the  initial  G.  ; 
the  reverse  plain.  Mr.  Dickinson  observed  that  he  had  previously  seen  a 
similar  plate  with  the  same  date,  and  with  the  blank  reverse  ;  he  con- 
jectured that  these  objects  served  as  ornaments  upon  horse  trappings.  He 
adverted  to  the  fashion  of  the  spoDUs,  as  compared  with  the  description  of 
such  objects  in  the  Winchester  Inventory,  given  by  Mr.  Gunner  in  this 
Journal  (vol.  x.  p.  236),  and  the  earliest  form  of  spoon  described  by 
Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  (see  his  remarks  given  in  vol.  i.x.  p.  301),  to  which 
the  e.xample  from  Worcester  bears  a  general  resemblance.  Mr.  Morgan 
observed  that  the  spoons  which  had  been  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Hampden  did 
not  appear  earlier  than  the  XVIth  century  ;  the  shears  were  probably 
of  more  ancient  date. 

^nttqutttci  aittr  TMarfk^  of  ^xt  cylfibittO, 

By  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Burbage,  Wilts,  through  Mr.  Quekett. — Two  coins 
and  a  diminutive  bronze  axe,  dug  up  in  1821  with  some  other  coins  mucli 
decayed,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  at  the  Eastern  gate  of  Silchester.  A  space 
about  three  feet  square  was  excavated,  and  within  the  depth  of  three  feet 
these  reliques  were  found  amongst  ashes  and  fragments  of  bones,  deers' 
horns,  (fcc.  One  of  the  coins  is  a  second  brass  of  Maximian  (a.d.  286 — 310) 
struck  at  Treves,  and  in  good  preservation  ;  the  other  is  a  British  coin  of 
silver.  Mr.  Bartlett  stated  that  he  saw  several  miniature  axes  at 
Silchester,  in  1821,  in  possession  of  the  widow  of  the  schoolmaster, 
Mr.  Stair,  who  had  formed  a  considerable  collection  of  coins.  A  bronze 
securicula,  also  found  at  Silchester,  has  been  figured  in  this  Journal, 
amongst  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Maclauchlan's  Memoir  (vol.  viii.  p.  245).^ 
The  example  now  produced  is  of  ruder  workmanship 
(see  woodcut,  orig.  size)  ;  on  one  side  diagonal  lines  are 
cut,  the  other  side  is  plain.  One  of  these  bronze 
relics  was  found  in  the  villa  at  Woodchester,  and  is 
described  by  Lysons  as  "  a  little  votive  axe."  ^  Similar 
crepundia  have  likewise  been  found  with  Roman  re- 
mains in  France  and  Germany,  and  a  large  variety  of 
such  objects,  including  axes,  adzes,  &c.,  may  be  seen 
in  the  Museum  at  Bonn. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Beale  Poste  for  the 
following  remarks  on  the  ancient  British  coin,  which 
claims  notice  both  as  being  struck  in  silver,  and  as 
having  been  found  in  such  close  juxtaposition  with 
Roman  remains.  "  This  coin  is  of  a  type  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  Karnbre  class,  as  sometimes  designated  from  the 
remarkable  discovery  in  Cornwall  in  1749,  recorded  by  Borlase.^  It 
seems  nearly  similar  to  those  in  his  "  History  of  Cornwall,"  pi.  xix. 
(pi.  xxiii.,  2nd  edit.)  figs.  9,  10,  and   11  ;  but  it  is  exactly  the  same  as 


2  See  the  remarks  on  these  miniature 
objects, — crepundia,  which  were  possibly 
charms,  or  worn  merely  as  fanciful  orna- 
ments, rather  than  children's  toys,  as 
some  suppose. 

3  Lysons's  Woodchester  Villa,  pi.  35. 
It  differs  shghtly  in  form  ;  the  dimensions 
are  nearly  the  same.  Two  miniature 
bronze  axes  found  with  Roman  remains 


at  Rennes,  are  figured  by  Toulmouche,  in 
his  Hist,  de  I'Epoque  Gallo-Romaine  de 
Rennes,  pi.  2,  figs.  15,  16,  p.  112.  He 
supposed  them  intended  for  some  uses  of 
the  toilet. 

*  See  further  the  observations  in  Mr. 
Poste's  recent  publication,  "  The  Coins  of 
Cunobeline  and  of  the  Ancient  Britons," 
p.  139. 
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the  coin  engraved  Rudiiig,  pi.  i.,  tig.  0.  All  these  examples  were  of  gold, 
hut  that  represented  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  (vol.  i.  p.  209,  pi.  i. 
of  British  coins,  fig.  9,)  is  of  silver.  The  coins  of  this  class  are  usually 
found  in  the  soutliern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  would  appear  that 
these  types  were  struck  in  gold,  silver  and  bronze  ;  those  in  the  two 
last  metals  seem  the  rarest.  One  of  the  bronze  specimens  of  these 
types  is  engraved  in  Stukeley's  plates,  pi.  i.  fig.  2,  but  it  varies  from 
that  found  at  Silchester.  An  account  of  several  coins  of  this  class,  found 
in  Dorset  and  Wilts,  including  some  of  silver  and  copper,  was  communi- 
catod  to  the  British  Archaiological  Association  and  may  be  found  in 
their  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  33G." 

Mr.  Bartlett  sent  also  an  impression  from  a  Chinese  seal  of  white 
porcelain,  a  cube  with  a  monkey  seated  upon  it,  being  precisely  of  the 
.><ame  form  as  the  seals  frequently  found  in  Ireland  ;  it  was  found  many 
years  since  in  turning  the  soil  in  his  garden  at  Great  Bedwyn,  Wilts. 
One  other  example  only  has  been  recorded  of  the  discovery  of  such  a 
porcelain  seal  in  England,  namely,  at  a  ruined  mansion  near  Padstow, 
in  Cornwall.     That  seal  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Kent,  of  that  place. 

By  Mr,  Robert  Fitch. — ^A  little  relic  of  the  Roman  period,  found 
not  far  from  the  Rectory  at  Caister,  near  Norwich,  a  few  months  since. 
It  is  a  miniature  bronze  bust  laureated  and  draped  over  the  left 
shoulder.  The  features  are  full  of  expression,  and  it  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Akerman  to  represent  the  Emperor  Geta.  It  measures  about  lA 
inch  in  height.  At  the  back  there  is  part  of  a  pin  by  which  it  was 
attached  to  some  flat  surface.  An  account  of  this  object  has  been 
recently  published  by  the  Norfolk  Archaeological  Society  in  their  Trans- 
actions, vol.  iv.  p.  232,  accompanied  by  accurate  representations  of  both 
sides  ;  these  woodcuts  were  given  by  Mr.  Fitch's  obliging  permission  in  the 
last  volume  of  this  Journal.^ 

By  Mr.  Franks. — A  singular  stone  ball,  found  at  Ballymena,  co. 
Antrim,  in  1850.  The  material  is  the  hornblende  schist  of  Geologists. 
This  object  presents  six  circular  faces,  which  have  a  considerable  projection, 
and  are  placed  at  uniform  distances.  Diam.  2,^' inches.  A  similar  relic  of 
stone,  found  in  Dumfriesshire,  is  figured  in  Dr.  Wilson's  "  Prehistoric 
Annals,"  p.  139.  The  projecting  discs  on  its  surface  are  less  strongly  cut 
than  on  the  Irish  example,  but  the  two  objects  appear  identical  in  purpose. 
— A  flint  knife,  fouiul  in  co.  Antrim  ;  length  2,V  inches.  An  oval  bronze 
brooch,  of  the  "  tortoise  "  form,  one  of  a  pair  found  in  the  Pha>nix  Park  ; 
the  other  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Worsaac,  and  is  now  at  Copenhagen.  Dimen- 
sions, 4.{  in.  by  2i  in.  These  brooches  are  very  similar  in  their  form, 
size  and  general  design,  to  that  found  near  Bedale,  now  in  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  collection  at  Alnwick  Castle,  and  another  example  found 
near  Claughton  Hall,  Lancashire,  both  figured  in  this  Journal."— A  bronze 
bow-shaped  fibula,  found  at  Cloglier,  co.  'J'yrone. — Four  specimens  of  Irish 
ponaiiiiular  "  ring-money,'  two  of  them  of  .solid  gold,  the  others  of  copper 
cased  in  gold  phite.  The  whole  of  those  anti((uities  from  Irclaud  liave 
since  been  added  to  the  collections  in  the  British  Mu.ieuni. 

■   Arch,  .loiirii.,  vdI.  x.  j).  '.',7'.i.  !>!>'\  ;  niul  WorHfta<''s  I'l-imcviil  Aiitii|uitieH 

'■  Arrli.  Ji)iii-ii.,  voIh.   v.  |).   'J'20,  vi.  p.  <if   Dfiiiiinrk,    tniiiKlati'il   liy    Mr.  TIkiiiih, 

74.     .Scf  iiIho  <-xaiiijili-Hli;{iir('il  in  VctUHtiv  p.  .'i:i,  wlicrr  tlic  u<ljii.stniL-iit  uf  the  uckj;  Ih 

Moiiuiiii.-iiU,  vi)l.  ii.  pi.  '_'()  ;  Journ.  Arch.  will  hIkwh. 

Ahmoc,  vol.ii.  p.  ."CJI  ;  ProhlHt.  AiiiihIh,  p. 
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By  Mr.  Edwaud  Hoahk. — Representations  of  three  examples  of  "ring- 
money  "  of  silver,  one  being  a  perfect  ring,  the  others  penannular,  or  with 
disunited  ends.  The  weights  are — 2  dwts.,  2  dwts.,  4  grs.,  and  3  dwts. 
respectively.  Two  of  these  rings  (see  woodcuts,  figs.  1,  2)  Avere  found  in 
CO.  Waterford,  in  Jan.  1853,  in  making  a  railway-cutting  ;  the  third,  fig.  3, 
in  June  following,  in  cutting  a  trench  for  irrigation  on  the  lands  of 
Carrigsohane,  about  four  miles  west  of  Cork,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hoare,  Bart.  These  rings  are  now  in  Mr.  Edward  Hoare's 
collection.  Silver  rings  of  this  description  are  rare  in  Ireland  ;  notices  of 
several  specimens  of  various  weights  and  form  are  given  by  Mr.  Windele 
in  his  Memoir  on  "  Irish  Ring-Money,"  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny 
Society,  vol.  i.  p.  332.  Annular  objects  of  that  metal  are,  however,  usually 
of  much  larger  dimensions  than  the  specimens  recently  obt;\ined  by 
Mr.  Hoare,  one  of  which  is  described  by  him  as  the  smallest  hitherto 
known." 


Fig.  a.    Weight,  52  grs.  Fig.  1.    Weight,  72  grs.  Fig.  2.    Weight,  48  grs. 

Silver  ''  Ring  Money, "  in  tlie  collection  of  Mr.  Edward  Hoare. 


By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo. — A  fragment  (measuring  about  an  inch  in 
each  direction)  of  the  gold  corselet  found  in  October,  1833,  in  a  cairn  known 
as  the  Fairies'  or  Goblins'  Hill,  at  Mold,  Flintshire.  This  portion  appears 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  upper  edge  around  the  throat  or  over  the 
shoulders,  as  shown  by  examination  of  this  remarkable  corselet  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  facts  connected  with  the  discovery  are  highly  curious, 
and  are  related  by  Mr.  Rokewode  in  his  Memoir  in  the  Archseoloofia,  vol. 
xxvi.,  p.  422,  where  representations  of  this  "  aurea  vestis  "  are  given.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  several  small  pieces  of  this  unique  object  were 
broken  off  and  carried  away,  rings  and  ornaments  having  been  formed  from 
them,  as  stated  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Rokewode  from  Mr.  Clough,  vicar  of 
Mold.  There  spoliations  have  materially  impaired  the  value  of  the  corselet, 
and  caused  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  its  precise  use. 

By  Mr.  Bright. — A  circular  silver  brooch  set  with  garnets  (?)  or  red  glass 
of  brilliant  colour.  It  was  found  on  the  confines  of  Leicestershire  and 
Northamptonshire.  A  representation  of  this  beautiful  ornament  will  be 
given  hereafter. 

By  Mr.  Le  Keux. — A  series  of  drawings  representing  Stonehenge  in  its 
various  aspects  ;  views  of  ancient  architectural  examples  in  Salisbury  and 
Wiltshire,  and  a  view  of  the  open  timbered  porch  at  Haslington,  Middlesex, 
the  approach  to  a  Norman  door  with  recessed  mouldings. 


^  See  I'epresentations  of  gold  "ring- 
money  "  in  Mr.  Hoare's  possession,  and 
remarks  on   the    curious    questions  con- 


nected    with      tliese      objects,       Arch. 
Jouru.  vol.  ii.  p.  108  ;  vol.  v.  p.  218. 
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By  Mr.  William  Figg,  of  Lewes. — Drawing  wliich  represents  the  ilial 
on  the  south  side  of  Bishopstone  Cliiirch,  placed  over  the  so-called  Saxon 
porch,  and  supposed  to  he  of  the  Saxon  period.     A  sketch  of  this  relic  was 


Dial  placed  over  the  South  Porch,  Bishopstone,  Sussex. 

also  sent  hy  Mr.  Slmrpo,  wlio  liad  examined  this  curious  fabric  during  his 
survey  of  the  churches  of  Sussex,  in  August,  ]Sr>.'5,oii  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Chichester."  lie  remark.s  that  "  this  is  probably 
a  dial  set  up  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  or  Transitional  additions  to  the 
church,  more  jirobably  the  latter;  and  the  name  which  occurs  on  it,  icadric, 
may  be  that  of  the  early  founder  thus  commemorated.  It  is  not  formed  of 
the  rough  yellow  sandstone  of  which  the  long  and  short  work  of  the  porch 
and  west  end  of  the  church  is  constructed,  but  of  Caen  stone.  The  church 
is  interesting  as  having  remains  of  Saxon  work,  and  for  other  architectural 
features."  The  precise  position  of  this  dial  may  be  seen  in  the  elevation  of 
the  south-side  of  15ishoj)stom;  Church,  accompanying  the  memoir  by  Mr. 
I'igg  in  the  "  Sussex  Arclueological  Colb'clions,"  puldished  bv  the  County 
Archnological  Society  (vol.  ii.  p.  271'),  where  a  descrijition  of  the  architec- 


"  'I'liin  iliitl   li.iH   bfcii   (iiHcriljcii    hy  .\lr.    M.  A.   LdW.  r,  uii.l  li;;iiri<l   in    (;<iit.    Mu"  , 
Nov.  I  (I  Id.  " 
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tural  details  is  given,  as  also  a  representation  of  the  early  sculptured  slab 
found  during  the  restorations  in  1848,  and  now  preserved  within  the 
church.     This  slab  has  been  noticed  in  this  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  186. 

This  curious  dial,  as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  woodcut  from 
Mr.  Figg's  drawing,  indicates  four  divisions,  each  of  three  hours,  and 
marked  by  crossed  lines.  A  similar  indication  of  four  principal  divisions, 
marked  in  the  same  manner,  is  seen  on  the  Saxon  dial  over  the  south  porch 
of  Kirkdale  Church,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  but  in  that  instance 
the  intervening  spaces  are  divided  by  a  single  line  instead  of  two,  as  at 
Bishopstone.  The  dial  there  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  between  the 
years  1056  and  1065,  and  an  inscription  beneath  records  that  it  was  wrought 
by  Ilaward,  and  Brand  the  presbyter.^  The  name  eadkic  upon  the  dial  at 
Bishopstone  church  may  possibly  denote  likewise  the  maker.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  principal  divisions  on  both  these  early  dials,  marked  by  the 
crosses,  indicated  those  five  of  the  seven  great  divisions  of  the  day  whence 
the  canonical  hours  are  named,  that  a  vertical  dial  on  the  south  side  of  a 
church  could  show  at  any  season  of  the  year,  namely, — prime  (6  a.m.), 
undern  or  tierce,  mid-day  or  sext,  none,  and  even  {vespera),  three  hours 
intervening  between  each  of  these  divisions  of  time  into  which  the  day  was 
distributed  according  to  ancient  usage. 

By  Mr.  Westwood. — A  volume  of  fac-similes  from  illuminations  in  various 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  MSS.,  illustrating  the  progress  of  calligraphy  and 
the  peculiar  types  of  ornamentation,  as  displayed  in  the  minutely  detailed 
drawings,  which  throw  much  light  upon  the  age  and  classification  of  works 
in  metal,  sculptures,  and  other  remains  of  an  early  period.  The  binding  of 
this  remarkable  book  is  of  wood  elaborately  carved  and  enriched  with  fac- 
similes of  certain  Saxon  and  Irish  ornaments  of  metal. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. — A  cut-and-thrust  two-edged  rapier,  of 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  with  a  cross-guard  at  the  hilt ;  and  a  small  rapier, 
with  three-edged  poniard  shaped  blade.  The  guard  of  the  last  is  of  steel, 
embossed  with  figures  of  cavaliers,  masks,  and  foliage;  the  gripe  is  covered 
with  a  matting  of  silver  wire  over  gold  thread.     Date,  t.  Charles  II. 

Matrices  and  Impressions  of  Seals. — By  Mr.  Yates. —  Bulla  of  Pope 
Alexander  IV.,  lately  found  amongst  the  pebbles  on  the  beach  at  Brighton. 
He  was  elected  in  1254  and  died  in  1261.  (Engraved  in  Wailly's  Elements 
de  Paleographie,  vol.  ii.  p.  376.) 

By  the  Hon.  Richard  Neville. — Brass  matrix  of  the  seal  of  Edmund, 
Prior  of  Bilsington,  Kent,  1349,  lately  found  at  Clavering,  Essex.'  Also  a 
massive  gold  signet  ring  found  at  Easton,  Essex  ;  the  impress  is  the  initial 
E  (of  tlie  "  Lombardic  "  form)  under  a  coronet,  within  delicately  cusped 
tracery  ;  the  hoop  is  inscribed  externally — *  in*oit*tS*aI.  This  beautiful 
ring  was  found  in  ploughing,  about  1850,  and  lately  presented  by  Lady 
Maynard  to  Mr.  Neville's  dactylotheca,  already  rich  in  examples  of  rings 
found  in  Essex  and  Cambridgeshire.  The  sepulchral  brass  of  Sir  John 
Wylcotes  (1410)  at  Great  Tew,  Oxfordshire,  presents  a  device  introduced 
twice  in  the  canopies, — a  hand  holding  a  scroll  inscribed  {"rt  on  iS  al. 
The  posy  on  Mr.  Neville's  ring  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  inscribed  on 
a  gold  ring  belonging  to   Mr.  Hopkinson,  of  Edgeworth — on.  iS.  at.  the 

5  See   Mr.   Brooke's  Memoir,    Archoeolngia,    vol.  v.  p.  188  ;   Camden's    Brit.  ed. 
Gougli,  vol.  iii.  p.  330.  Pegge's  Sjllogeof  Inscriptions,  p.  20. 
'  See  Archaeol.  Journ.,  vol.  x.  p.  332. 
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device  being  a  figure  of  St.  Catharine.  A  small  plain  hoop  of  gold  found 
at  Beverlov,  and  belonging  to  Mr.  Ellison,  of  Sudbrooke  Holme,  Lincoln, 
bears  the  words — tut.  "Oii.  rn.  bn.  This  posy  may  be  classed  with  the 
**  resoun  " — Une  sane  pluis,  and  en  un  sans  plus,  inscribed  on  certain 
ornaments  enumerated  in  the  Kalendars  of  the  Exchequer.  Camden  states 
that  it  was  the  "  word  "  of  Henry  V.   (Remains,  under  "  Impreses  "). 

By  Mr.  Bright. — A  brass  seal,  probabl}-  Italian,  XlVth  century,  of  pointed 
oval  form  ;  the  device  is  a  rudely  designed  representation  of  the  capture  of 
the  Unicorn,  according  to  the  fable  of  romance,  by  a  fair  virgin.  The  lady 
is  seated  on  the  ground,  and  the  unwary  creature  is  about  to  repose  on  her 
lap.  The  inscription  is  as  follows : —  +  .s'  fuatris.  ab'tini.  d\  asadis. 
The  popular  notion  regarding  the  capture  of  the  Unicorn  is  found  in  the 
"  Bestiaire."  by  William,  a  tronvere  of  Normand}'  in  Xlllth  century .- 

January  G,  1854.  • 

The  Lord  Talrot  de  MALAirmE,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Lv  opening  the  Proceedings  of  the  Meeting,  the  noble  President  expressed 
the  gratification  which  he  felt  in  being  enabled  to  take  part  in  the  first 
assembly  of  the  Society  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  year.  He  regretted 
that  pressing  occupations,  more  especially  in  connexion  with  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  and  the  arrangements  for  the  "Archaeological  Court."  had 
precluded  the  possibility  of  his  being  present  at  their  Monthly  Meetings 
during  the  past  year.  He  would  take  this  occasion  to  advert  to  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  formation  of  the  collections  at  Dublin,  illustrative 
of  Antiquity  and  Art,  in  which  he  acknowledged  with  pleasure  the 
cooperation  and  warm  interest  shewn  by  the  Institute.  He  had  witnessed 
with  great  satisfaction  the  gratification  afforded  to  many  members  of  the 
Society  and  to  other  English  Antiijuaries  who  had  visited  Dublin  during 
the  past  summer,  and  had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  then  for 
the  first  time  presented,  of  examining  an  extensive  series  of  the  singular 
antiquities  of  the  sister  kingdom,  and  of  forming  a  compari-son  with  those 
more  familiar  to  them.  Lord  Talbot  expressed  his  conviction  that  important 
advantages  in  the  extension  of  Archreological  Science  must  accrue  from  the 
impulse  which  had  been  given,  and  the  friendly  intercourse  established 
between  persons  engaged  in  kindred  pursuits  in  the  two  countries  ;  and  he 
looked  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  ])ros|)ect  that  on  an  early  occasion 
the  Institute  might  extend  the  range  of  their  Annual  Meetings,  and  visit 
Dublin,  where  numerous  Arclueological  attractions  were  presented  to  their 
attention.  Meanwhile  he  would  urge  all  who  took  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Society  to  use  their  best  exertions  in  giving  full  elfect  to  the 
meeting  of  the  present  year  at  Cambridge.  He  had  received  encouraging 
assurances  of  the  cordial  dis[iositiun  there  evinced  towards  the  Institute  ; 
and   he   felt  no   slight  anxiety  that  their  Meeting  in  his  own  University 

-  Soe  "  I.I-  Uivstiiiire  Uiviii,"  witli  iiitr<»-  Sec   tlu«    frcutiw'    hy    tin*    AI>1)('    C^nliier, 

(liictioii  liy  .M.    Ilip|icnii,  ('n<-ii,   l!!."i'J,    |i|i.  cntitk'd,  "  Siir  <|iic1(iiu'h  |ii>iiitH  ilo  7.(i(>l(i>;io 

I'J'J, 'J.'t.'i.  TliiH  iiiytli  JH  c-diisiuiitiv  ulliiiii"!  iiiyMti(|iif,"  I'liriH,  IJIl'J.     St-o  iiIho  vnrioua 

to  liy  iiiiilclli-.iijrf  wrifcPH,  JIM  in  I'm-HirH  ilii  writcrM    cited    \>y    (lOHncr,    dv  Quiidnni. 

lOii  <!(•  Niivan-f,  t.  ii.  p.  70.    TUf  iiiiiooni  lil».  i. 
wnH    the  mi-diievnl  «iiil)leiii    of  virpinily. 
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sliould  prove  as  successful  as  that  at  Oxford,  so  memorable  amongst  the 
Annual  Assemblies  of  previous  years,  through  the  gratifying  welcome  with 
which  they  had  been  received  in  that  ancient  seat  of  learning,  and  the 
encouraging  recognition  of  the  value  of  Archaeological  researches. 

In  connexion  with  the  display  of  Antiquities  in  the  Dublin  Exhibition, 
Mr.  Westwood  stated,  that  having  on  a  former  occasion  directed  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  the  extraordinary  rudeness  of 
the  drawings  of  the  human  figure  contained  even  in  the  finest  of  the 
Illuminated  MSS.  executed  in  Ireland  (See  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  17),  he 
had  been  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  style  of  Art  prevailed  in 
the  sculptures  of  Ireland,  executed  either  in  metal  or  stone,  of  both  of 
which  numerous  examples  occurred  in  the  Dublin  Exhibition.  This  he 
had  found  to  be  completely  the  case,  in  proof  of  which  he  exhibited  a 
number  of  casts  in  gutta  percha,  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  make  of 
different  objects  of  art  in  the  Exhibition,  by  the  kindness  of  their  respective 
owners.  Amongst  these  were  several  figures  of  the  Saviour  suspended  on 
the  Cross,  of  which  the  proportions  of  the  body  and  limbs  were  most 
unnatural.  In  some  the  arms  seemed  to  be  simply  formed  of  bent  or 
flattened  wire.  The  majority,  however,  of  these  crucifix  figures  agree  in 
several  curious  particulars.  The  head  is  almost  always  crowned,  the  body 
naked  to  the  waist,  with  a  short  tunic  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees,  and 
the  feet  pierced  separately.  In  all  these  respects  these  figures  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  enamelled  crucifix  figures  of  the  Saviour  executed  at 
Limoges  in  the  Xllth  century,  of  which  a  very  remarkable  example  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Forrest  at  the  previous  November  meeting  of  the 
Institute  (Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  369).  The  repeated  occurrence  of  the 
crowned  head  is  curious,  as  it  is  of  very  great  rarity  in  the  illuminations 
of  contemporary  MSS.,  and  it  was  probably  founded  upon  some  legendary 
or  symbolical  theory,  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace.  Didron  is  silent 
on  the  subject.  These  figures  are  generally  of  bronze  and  gilt,  and  the 
features  are  entirely  destitute  of  expression. 

Mr.  Westwood  also  exhibited  casts  of  two  small  bronze  sculptured 
groups  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  quite  agree  in  general  treatment  and 
details,  as  well  as  in  their  excessive  rudeness  of  execution,  with  the  curious 
representation  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Irish  Psalter  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  (copied  in  Palajogr.  Sacr.  Pict.).  The  Saviour  in  both 
is  represented  of  large  size  in  comparison  with  the  other  figures  ;  in  both 
the  head  is  uncrowned,  with  long  hair,  and  in  one  the  face  has  long 
moustaches  curled  at  the  lips,  and  a  long  forked  beard  ;  in  the  other 
the  body  is  ornamented  with  interlaced  riband-work.  The  feet  arc  separately 
afliixed,  and  the  middle  of  the  body  clad  with  a  tunic.  On  either  side  of 
the  Saviour  are  the  two  soldiers  with  spear  and  sponge,  and  over  his 
outstretched  arms  are  two  winged  angels.  We  have  here  another  striking 
peculiarity,  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  in  the 
Latin  Church,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  been  to  figure  the  Blessed 
Virgin  on  one  side,  and  St.  John  on  the  other,  whilst  the  two  soldiers 
are  more  usually  found  in  the  representations  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  we  find  them  likewise  on  all  our  own  earliest  stone  monuments,  as  on 
the  curious  carved  cross  found  at  Woden's  Church,  Alnmouth,  a  cast  of 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  Dublin  Exhibition  ;  the  original  fragment  is  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  in  the  Museum  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
They  appear  likewise  on  the  Cross  at  Ayclifi'e,  co.  Durham,  rei)resentcd  in 
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this  Journal  (vol.  ii.  p.  260).^  The  former  of  these  two  carved  stones 
might  reasonably  he  ascribed  (from  the  style  of  the  inscription)  to  the 
Vllth  or  Vlllth  centm-y,  and  the  latter  was  certainly  not  much,  if  at  all, 
more  recent.  These  observations  are,  however,  at  variance  with  Didron's 
assertion,  that  the  Crucifixion  was  never,  or  hut  very  rarely,  represented 
before  the  Xth  or  Xlth  century  (Iconogr.  Chrctienne,  p.  2GG)  wliilst  the 
fact,  that  in  the  famous  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Vlth  century  at  Florence,  the 
cruciti.xion  is  represented  exactly  as  it  appears  on  tliese  old  British  and 
Irisli  relics  of  art,  and  that  in  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Charlemagne  Gospels 
of  tlic  IXth  century  (figured  by  Count  Bastard),  we  find  a  siinihir  illumina- 
tion, renders  it  imi)ossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  than  that  the 
supposed  non-existence  of  such  representations  results  from  the  subsequent 
destruction  in  Western  Continental  Europe,  or  that  their  existence  in  the 
early  relics  of  our  own  country,  and  in  works  actually  executed  in  the 
East  or  which  evince  an  Eastern  influence,  is  the  result  of  early  communi- 
cation between  the  Irish  and  British,  and  the  Eastern  Christian  churches. 
Didron  has,  indeed,  had  the  sagacity  on  two  other  occasions  to  hint  at  a 
supposed  influence  of  Byzantine  over  English  Art-works  (Icon.  Chret., 
p.  389,  n.,  and  557,  n.),  and  the  preceding  observations  will  shew  another 
instance  of  the  same  influence.  The  same  treatment  of  the  Crucifixion 
also  occurs  on  most  of  the  grand  Irish  sculptured  stone  crosses,  whilst  on 
the  reverse  of  many  of  them  we  see  another  figure  of  the  Saviour  with 
outstretched  arms,  which  had  in  some  instances  been  considered  as  a 
repetition  of  the  Crucifixion  ;  but  there  are  none  of  the  usual  accessory 
details,  and  it  has  been  lately  suggested  by  some  Irish  antiquaries,  that 
this  figure  was  rather  intended  as  a  representation  of  the  Ascension.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  probable  explanation,  but  until  we  have  a  correct  series  of 
delineations  of  these  crosses,  we  cannot  hope  to  arrive  at  a  clear  explanation 
of  their  sculpture.  Thanks  to  Mr.  O'Neill,  this  want  is  now  likely  to  be  in 
a  great  measure  removed  by  his  publication  on  the  Irish  crosses.  These, 
of  course,  would  be  useless  to  the  Arclueolugist  uidess  they  are  strictly' 
accurate  in  their  details  ;  but  we  know  that  Mr.  O'Neill  is  fully  convinced 
of  this,  and  that  fidelity  in  the  minutiae  of  the  ornamentation,  (tc,  will  not 
be  sacrificed  to  picturesque  efl'ect  ;  indeed,  we  have  occasion  to  know  that 
one  of  the  plates  in  his  first  number  will  be  replaced  by  another,  some  of 
tlie  details  not  having  been  quite  correctly'  given. 

Mr.  W.  FiGQ  comnmnicated  the  following  notice  of  the  discovery  of  a 
British  urn  near  Lewes,  and  sent  for  examination  a  drawing  of  this  relique, 
which   is   similar   in   general  form  to  other  cinerary  urns  found  in  Sussex. 

"  On  the  24th  of  October,  having  received  information  that  some 
labourers,  digging  flints,  had  opened  a  barrow  in  wliicli  was  a  large  urn, 
I  went  to  vi.sit  the  spot,  accompanied  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower  ;  we  found  the 
men  at  work  in  a  burrow  to  tin-  south  of  .Mnunt  Hurry,  on  ihv.  brow  beyond 
the  sheep  j)ond  at  the  turn  of  the  race  course,  on  Sir  iiciiry  Shiti'ner's  hill, 
close  on  the  .southern  side  of  the  track  leading  to  rinnipton  plain. 

**  They  had  laid  bare  a  largo  British  Urn,  which  the  drawing  represents  ; 
its   height    waa    1    foot   2   inches,  greatest  diameter  1  foot  ;   its  exact  pro- 
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portions  arc  shown,  the  drawing  being  made  to  a  scale  of  4  inches  to  a 
foot.  It  was  found  in  the  usual  position,  that  is,  huttom  upwards  ;  it  was 
very  much  cracked,  and,  upon  an  attempt  being  made  to  remove  it,  it  fell 
to  pieces,  and,  such  was  its  state,  that  all  eftorts  to  collect  the  fragments 
in  order  to  its  restoration  were  inelfectual.  I  therefore  took  the  dimensions, 
and  completed  the  drawing  from  a  fragment  which  we  brought  away. 
The  mode  in  which  this  urn  is  ornamented  is  unusual,  being  a  variation 
from  the  ordinary  zig-zag  fashion  in  the  rudely  scored  ornament  on  the 
surface.  This  is  the  second  urn  found  on  this  part  of  the  Downs 
within  about  eighteen  months."  The  rim,  or  upper  portion  above  the  pro- 
jecting shoulder  of  the  urn  is  scored  with  straight  lines  alternately 
horizontal  and  perpendicular,  and  at  some  distance  below  the  shoulder  a 
row  of  horse-shoe  markings  runs  round  the  urn.  The  ornamentation  by 
lines  alternating  in  this  manner  occurs  on  the  urns  found  at  Broughton, 
Lincolnshire,  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  190. 

Several  sepulchral  urns  of  the  earliest  period  have  been  discovered  on 
the  Sussex  Downs,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  disinterred  at  Storring- 
ton,  measuring  21  inches  in  height,  and  those  found  at  Alfriston,  recently 
purchased  for  the  British  Museum.  (Sussex  ArcliiBol.  Coll.,  vol.  i.  p.  55, 
vol.  ii.  p.  270).      See  also  Ilorsfield's  History  of  Lewes,  p.  48,  p.  o. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Burbage,  Wilts,  communicated  a  note  of  some  ancient 
horse-shoes  in  his  possession,  considered  by  the  late  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  and 
others  to  be  Roman.  One  was  found  at  the  foot  of  Silbury  Hill,  between 
Marlborough  and  Beckhampton,  in  removing  the  boundary  of  the  meadow  on 
which  the  hill  stands.  It  lay  in  a  bed  of  chalk,  and  the  nails  remained  in 
the  shoe,  but  no  trace  of  hoof  or  bones  was  found.  The  other  was  found 
in  gravel  on  Beckhampton  Down,  about  two  miles  distant  from  Silbury, 
nearly  three  feet  under  the  surface.  These  shoes  are  so  much  alike  in 
form  and  size  as  to  give  the  idea  that  they  might  have  belonged  to 
the  same  set.  The  late  Dean  of  Hereford  obtained  a  similar  horse-slioe, 
found  with  others  and  a  skeleton,  a  short  distance  north-west  of  Silbuiy, 
and  it  is  figured  amongst  the  Illustrations  of  his  Diary,  given  in  the 
Salisbury  Transactions  of  the  Institute,  p.  110,  fig.  19. 

The  Hon.  W.  Fox  Strangways  communicated  an  account  of  Castel  del 
Monte,  near  Ardria,  in  Apulia,  an  ancient  hunting-seat  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.,  illustrated  by  ten  views  drawn  for  the  late  Hon.  Keppel 
Craven  by  a  Neapolitan  artist,  Carlo  Paris.  It  is  a  structure  of  octagonal 
form,  with  a  central  court,  and  angle-turrets,  each  side  of  the  octagon 
forming  a  separate  chamber.  "  This  interesting  building  (Mr.  Strangways 
observed),  now  in  a  state  of  partial  ruin,  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Xlllth  century.  It  is  remarkably  well  constructed 
and  perfectly  symmetrical.  Built  of  the  rough  limestone  of  the  country,  it 
is,  within,  partially  lined  and  decorated  with  white  or  grey  marble,  of 
which  the  windows  and  other  enriched  portions,  not  very  numerous,  ai'e 
composed.  The  whole  appearance  of  this  deserted  palace  suggests  the 
idea  of  its  having  been  formed  for  enjoyment,  but  with  a  certain  view 
to  defence  ;  the  taste  that  appears  in  many  features  is  that  of  a  court 
in  which  the  arts  and  refinements  of  luxury  were  appreciated.  The 
great  entrance  especially  shows  an  intention  of  an  approach  to  the 
classical  styles,  and  the  coins  of  Frederic  II.  exhibit  a  desire  to  return  to 
the  Roman  type  rather  than  to  retain  the  Gothic  forms  of  medijeval 
monetary   art.     The   situation    of    the  castle,  though  not  picturesque,  is 
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strikine:  ;  it  is  placed  upon  an  insulated  hill  rising  in  the  midst  of  the 
vast  grassy  plain  of  Apulia,  more  like  the  Downs  of  the  South  of  England 
than  the  general  scenery  of  Italy,  and  far  from  any  village  or  habitation 
larger  than  a  shepherd's  hut,  and  it  is  in  consequence  very  conspicuous 
over  a  large  extent  of  the  province,  and  even  of  the  Adriatic. 

".The  walls  of  the  best  rooms  are  of  rough  limestone  and  probably  ^Yere 
covered  with  hangings,  for  the  base  and  cornice  are  of  marble  ;  and  the  upper 
parts  or  lunettes,  immediately  under  the  vaulting,  are  lined  with  marble, 
not  actually  built  in  the  manner  of  the  opus  reticulation,  but  scored,  in 
imitation  of  it,  over  the  surface  of  the  square  slabs.  This  gives  the  work 
a  resemblance  to  the  triforia  of  Chichester  cathedral,  to  some  work  in  the 
west  front  of  Lincoln  cathedral,  and  other  Romanesque  buildings,  and 
shows  that  the  diagonal  form  was  used  as  ornament  as  well  as  in  construc- 
tion. Unfortunately  the  artist  has  given  no  representation  of  an  interior. 
The  details  are  not  unlike  those  to  be  found  in  England  of  the  Xlllth 
century.  Trefoiled  foliation  and  plate  tracery,  approaching  the  principle 
of  the  geometrical,  as  also  an  early  style  of  capital  are  conspicuous  features. 

"  The  Castel  del  Monte  may  be  easily  visited  by  any  traveller  going  from 
Naples  to  the  Ionian  Islands  by  Barletta,  Bari,  or  Brindisi,  the  usual  ports 
of  embarkation."  * 

Mr.  Spencer  Hall  communicated  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  an 
extensive  series  of  mural  paintings  in  Pickering  Church,  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  ;  they  were  brought  to  light  about  September,  1853,  in  the  course 
of  repairs.  A  description  of  these  paintings  was  also  received  from  Mr.  W. 
Hey  Dykes,  of  York,  accompanied  by  carefully  detailed  drawings,  repre- 
senting the  sides  of  the  nave  and  the  entire  series  of  subjects  with  which 
its  walls  were  decorated.  The  church,  not  noticed  by  Rick  man,  is  of  various 
dates  ;  the  plan  consists  of  a  spacious  nave  and  chancel  ;  the  nave  having 
north  and  south  aisles,  with  transeptal  chapels  at  the  east  ends  of  the  aisles, 
a  fine  west  tower,  and  a  south  porch.  Tbe  arcade  of  the  nave  and  lower 
part  of  the  tower  are  Norman  ;  the  chancel,  aisles,  and  transepts,  and 
upper  part  of  the  tower  are  early  decorated  ;  the  clerestory  of  the  nave  plain 
perpendicular.  The  nave  communicates  with  the  aisles  by  four  arches, 
those  on  the  north  are  round-headed  and  spring  from  massive  cylindrical 
piers  with  s(juare  cushion  capitals  :  the  piers  on  the  south  are  composed  of 
clustered  shafts  with  foliated  capitals.  Above  these  arches  the  entire  face 
of  the  wall  and  the  space  between  the  clerestory  windows  had  been  decorated 
with  sacred  and  legendary  subjects,  painted  in  distemper  on  a  thin  coat  of 
plaster  laid  on  the  ashlar  walls.  They  formed  a  series,  extending  from  the 
west  end  to  the  chancel  arch,  and  their  date,  as  shown  by  the  costume  and 
character  of  the  design,  appeared  coeval  with  the  clerestory,  probably  about 
14.00.  The  subjects  of  the  jjaintings  were  thus  described  by  Mr.  Hall, 
commencing  on  the  north  side  from  the  west  end  : — St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  a  spirited  design,  occupying  the  entire  height  from  the  spandrel  of 
the  arch  to  the  wall-{)late  ;  St.  Christopher  ;  Herod's  Feust,  in  one  part  of 
this  design  St.  .John  appears  in  the  act  of  reproving  Ilerodias,  in  another 
his  head  is  brought  to  lii-r  daughter  :  this  and  the  following  subjects  nrc 
designs  of  smaller  proportions  than  the  two  first,  and  are  painted  in  two 
tiers  ;   the  subject  above  the  Feast  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Dykes  to  have  been 
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the  coronation  of  the  Virgin. — The  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterhury  ; 
an  interior  of  a  church,  with  an  altar  at  one  end,  a  mitre  is  placed  on  the 
altar,  and  in  front  of  it  are  two  ecclesiastics,  one  kneeling  ;  the  knights  are 
in  the  act  of  drawing  their  swords. — The  martyrdom  of  St.  Sehastian,  or, 
as  Mr.  Dykes  supposes,  of  St.  Edmund  ;  this  subject  had  been  much  injured 
by  the  insertion  of  a  mural  tablet.  On  the  south  side,  beginning  from  the 
east,  appeared  a  series  of  subjects  from  the  Life  of  St.  Catharine,  partly 
destroyed  by  the  monument  of  a  London  citizen  affixed  to  the  wall.  An 
inscription  ran  along  these  paintings,  wliich  were  arranged  in  two  tiers. 
The  next  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  to  represent  St.  Cosmo  and 
St.  Damian  ;  two  persons  appear  in  the  garb  of  pilgrims,  and  seem  to  ask 
hospitality  from  a  man  who  stands  at  the  door  of  a  house  ;  beyond  is  seen 
another  figure  at  the  entrance  of  a  house.  The  following  subjects  are, 
a  death-bed  scene,  possibly  representing  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  ; 
an  interment,  the  shrouded  corpse  is  marked  with  a  red  cross.  Beyond,  on 
the  same  level,  are  subjects  of  Sacred  History — Christ  healing  the  Ear 
of  Malchus  ;  Christ  before  Pilate  ;  the  Flagellation  ;  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross  ;  the  Crucifixion  ;  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  ;  the  Entombment  of 
our  Lord.  Beneath,  occupying  the  spandrel  between  the  second  and  third 
arches  from  the  west  end,  appeared  the  Descent  into  Hell.  These  paintings 
formed  three  rows  divided  by  ornamental  borders  ;  the  first  row  occupying 
the  spandrels  of  the  arches  ;  the  second  fills  the  space  between  the  arches  and 
the  clerestory  ;  the  third  the  spaces  between  the  clerestory  windows.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  preservation  of  these  works  of  early  art  was  deemed 
impracticable  or  undesirable. 

On  Sept.  14th,  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  found  a  workman  employed  in  conceal- 
ing them  anew  with  a  coat  of  whitewash  ;  they  have  been  wholly  destroyed ; 
and  the  drawings  exhibited  to  the  meeting  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Hey  Dykes  and  Mr.  Procter,  and  specially  prepared  for  the  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society,  now  form  the  sole  memorial  of  these  curious 
examples  of  design.  There  were  likewise  in  Pickering  Church  some  vestiges 
of  painting  of  earlier  date.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  north  transept,  a  large 
representation  of  the  Last  Judgment  was  brought  to  light  some  years 
since  ;  it  appeared  to  have  been  superior  in  design  and  colouring  to  the 
subjects  recently  discovered  in  the  nave  ;  but  it  was  condemned  to  destruc- 
tion, and  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hall's  visit  last  year,  only  a  pair  of  wings  were 
visible.  On  the  soffit  of  the  arches  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  were  traces 
of  figures,  one  on  either  side,  immediately  above  the  capitals,  with  a  trefoil- 
headed  canopy  of  Norman  or  Transitional  style,  and  a  foliated  pattern 
filling  up  the  head  of  the  arch.  There  were  also  figures  of  apostles  and 
saints  painted  on  the  splays  of  the  clerestory  windows.  So  remarkable  an 
example  of  the  prevalent  introduction  of  mural  coloured  decorations  in 
England  has  perhaps  never  hitherto  come  under  observation.  It  would 
have  been  very  desirable  to  have  preserved  at  least  some  portion,  which 
previous  injuries  had  not  rendered  wholly  unsightly  to  the  eyes  of  modern 
"  restorers,"  and  which  might  have  supplied  evidence  in  regard  to  the  arts 
of  design  in  the  XVth  century. 

Pickering  Church,  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  observed,  contains  some  tombs  with 
effifjies  well  deserving  of  notice.  In  the  north  aisle  lies  a  cross-lefra-ed  effisrv. 
in  good  preservation.  On  the  north  side  of  the  communion  table,  there  is  an 
alabaster  tomb  with  figures  of  a  knight  and  lady,  of  the  early  part  of 
the  XVth  century  ;  the  knight  wears  plate  armour,  a  collar  of  SS.  and  an 
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orle  around  his  helmet  ;  on  his  surcoat  appear  three  Hons,  according  to 
Cough's  description  (Sep.  ilon.  voL  i.  part  2.  ]).  170.)  Lcland  mentions, 
in  his  Itinerary,  two  or  three  tombs  of  tlie  Bruces  at  rickering,  one  of 
whom  witli  his  wife  lay  in  a  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  ;  "  he 
had  a  garland  about  his  helmet  ;  "  this  description  seems  to  identify  the 
tomb  with  that  now  removed  to  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.*  It  was 
still  in  the  south  chantry  when  Gough  visited  the  church  in  1785  ;  but 
that  chapel  has  been  converted  into  a  vestry,  and  the  tomb  displaced. 
Another  tomb,  described  by  Leland  as  in  a  chapel  under  an  arch  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  was  probably  that  of  which  the  mutilated  remains  are 
now  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  communion  table,  where  it  had  been  placed 
previously  to  Cough's  visit,  and  tlic  chapel  destroyed.  The  more  ancient 
efHiry  is  not  described  by  Leland,  who,  however,  speaks  of  seeing  "  two 
or  three  tumbes  of  the  Bruses,''  and  this  may  be  the  third  thus  adverted 
to  in  his  Itinerary.  Cough  describes  it  as  a  cross-legged  figure  on  an 
altar-tomb  against  the  north  wall,  in  a  round  helmet  with  a  frontlet,  gorget 
of  mail,  plate  armour,  round  elbow-pieces,  mail  a])ron  and  greaves  ;  on  the 
shield  a  chief  dancetty.  Tlicre  was  a  branch  of  the  Bruce  family 
settled  at  Pickering  ;  and  Leland  states  that  he  saw  tlie  ruins  of  a  manor- 
place  there,  called  Bruce's  Hall.  These  effigies  claim  the  attention 
of  the  Yorkshire  antiquary,  and  deserve  to  be  carefully  examined  and 
identified. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Trollope  gave  the  following  account  of  the  recent 
discovery  of  a  mural  painting  in  Lincolnshire,  and  exhibited  coloured 
drawings,  carefully  executed  when  this  curious  work  of  art  was  first 
brought  to  light :  — 

*'  During  the  process  of  cleaning  down  the  walls  of  Uanceby  (Hiurch, 
near  Sleaford,  preparatory  to  their  being  fresh  painted,  so  as  to  shew  the 
stonework  in  the  interior,  portions  of  an  older  coating  of  ])Iaster  were  dis- 
covered below  the  more  modern  surface,  which  was  condemned.  It  aj)pears 
that  the  walls  had  been  prepared  in  so  slovenly  a  manner  for  the  reception  of 
this  second  coating,  that  whenever  any  portions  of  the  first  still  remained  in  a 
tolerably  sound  state,  these  were  allowed  to  remain,  although  wholly  concealed 
by  the  new  work  above  them,  until  they  were  once  more  separated  in  my 
presence  by  a  skilful  workman,  who,  having  discovered  renuiantsof  painting, 
in  conse(iuence  of  the  ilaking  otf  of  a  portion  of  the  upper  sinfacc,  carefully 
removed  the  remainder,  bo  as  to  disclose  the  figure  represented  by  the 
drawing  which  I  send  for  examination.  It  formed  a  part  of  a  sul>ject 
20  feet  in  length,  and  .~)\  feet  in  breadtii,  enclosed  by  a  red  band  or  frame, 
and  was  painted  in  distemper  upon  tlie  wall  of  the  north  aisle  ;  but  the 
only  portion  remaining  perfect,  or  indeed  intelligible,  was  one  extremity  (to 
the  right),  which  is  the  subject  of  my  drawings.  Wiien  first  the  object 
Bccmingly  rcHcmbling  a  i>ag  caught  my  eye,  1  hastily  imagined  that  the 
figure  was  that  of  .Judas,  and  that  the  curious  tufted  monster  was  intended 
to  portray  the  instigator  of  his  betrayal  ;  Imt  n]Mm  ol)^^erving  the  noble 
character  ho  strongly  Ktamj)e(l  upon  tlie  countenance  of  this  holy  ])erson  by 
the  artist,  and  after  due  consideration,  I  believed  him  to  be  St.  Matthew, 
who,  when  painted  as  an  Apostle,  has  usually  a  |iurse  or  bag  in  his  hand, 
whilst  the  Book  seemed  to  point  to  his  character  as  an  hlvangelist,  or  Cospel 
wiiter,  bv  the  power  (jf  which    the    I>cvil   was   to   be  aliased.      The   dress  is 
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curious,  being  partly  of  the  Monastic  and  partly  of  tlie  Priestly  character  ; 
it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  outer  robe  partakes  most  of 
the  fashion  of  a  cloak  or  of  a  cope,  whilst  underneath  are  visible  the  ends 
of  a  stole,  and  something  like  an  alb,  divided  up  the  centre  so  as  to  display 
a  red  robe  beneath.  The  dark  train-like  appurtenance  is  a  little  obscure, 
blending,  as  it  does,  into  the  ground  below.  The  whole  painting  has  been 
produced  with  the  aid  of  three  colours  only,  Venetian  red,  neutral  tint, 
and  reddish  brown,  employed  in  a  very  effective  manner.  The  background 
is  powdered  or  diapered  with  red  stars,  in  the  disposition  of  which  the 
artist  took  particular  pains,  as  he  had  twice  or  thrice  partially  erased  his 
work  by  passing  a  white  tint  over  the  stars,  and  had  then  put  them  in 
afresh  in  a  slightly  different  position.  I  believe,  however,  that  they  were 
stamped  or  stenciled  on  the  plaster  in  the  same  manner  as  borders, 
flowers,  &.G.,  are  now  executed  on  ceilings,  and  in  mural  decorations  in 
Italy,  so  that  he  could  aftbrd  to  be  prodigal  of  his  use  of  them.  The  date 
of  the  aisle  in  which  this  painting  is  displayed  is  about  1320.  Though  the 
execution  of  the  design  is  somewhat  coarsely  and  carelessly  executed,  it  is 
effective,  and  I  regret  that  much  of  its  force  is  lost  in  reducing  it  to  so 
small  a  scale.  The  head  given  in  the  larger  drawing  is  a  fac-simile  of  the 
original." 

The  representation  of  the  animal  at  the  feet  of  the  Saint  is  mutilated, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  what  it  may  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  painter  to  portray  ;  it  has  been  suggested,  however,  that 
the  figure  may  represent  St.  Anthony,  accompanied  by  his  usual  symbol  of 
the  pig.  The  other  customary  accessories,  described  by  Dr.  Husenbeth  in 
his  useful  "  Emblems  of  Saints,"  are  here  wanting  ;  and  the  book  carried 
in  the  hand  is  more  commonly  the  emblem  of  an  Evangelist,  as  Mr.  Trollope 
has  observed,  whilst  in  representations  of  St.  Anthony  a  book  occurs  sus- 
pended with  his  bell  on  his  Tau  staff,  or  attached  to  his  girdle. 

^uttquittrji  miit  2J30r&S  of  ?lrt  erljtit'tctr. 

By  Mr.  Yates. — An  engraving  by  Bartoli,  representing  the  Rape  of  the 
nymph  Theophane  by  Neptune,  from  an  antique  sculpture  in  rilievo,  and 
illustrative  of  the  ivory  acerra  in  the  British  Museum,  found  at  Mayence, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Yates  at  the  previous  meeting  (See  p.  53,  ante). 
The  attitude  is  slightly  varied,  sufficiently  to  shew  that  the  subject  on  that 
interesting  relic  is  not  an  imitation  of  the  sculpture  given  by  Bartoli.  It  is 
a  subject  of  rare  occurrence  in  antique  works  of  art,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  allusion  to  the  myth  in  ancient  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Ilyginus, 
in  whose  fables  the  tale  of  Theophane  is  found. 

By  Mr.  Way. — A  small  Merovingian  coin  of  gold,  lately  found  in  a  garden 
atBrockham,  between  Reigate  and  Dorking.  It  is  a  tricns,  or  tiers  de  soJ, 
struck  at  Metz,  of  the  coinage  of  the  French  kings  of  the  first  race,  and  of 
considerable  rarity.  Another  coin  of  the  same  type  occurred,  however,  in 
the  remarkable  collection  found  in  1828  on  a  heath  in  the  parish  of 
Crondale,  Hants,  as  related  in  this  Journal  (vol.  ii.  p.  199).  On  the 
obverse  appears  a  head,  with  a  fillet  on  the  forehead,  and  the  legend 
METTIS   01  VET  ATI.      Reverse, — a  cross,  the  letters  C  and  A  over  the 

transverse  limbs, and  the  name  of  the  moneyer, [- ANSOALAAS  MONET. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Greek  A  as  a  D  in  the  name  Ansoaldus  may 
deserve  notice  ;     Gregory  of  Tours   speaks  of  the  use  of  Greek  letters 
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as  introJuceil  by  Ililpcric.  The  weight  of  this  tricns  is  a  little  more  than 
19  grs.  It  has  been  purchased  for  the  British  Museum.  A  representation 
may  be  seen  amongst  the  Crontlale  coins  given  in  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  vol.  vi.  p.  171. 

By  Mr.  Wf.stwood. — A  rubbing  of  the  sculptured  head  of  a  small  stone 
cross,  at  present  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Architectural  Museum 
in  Canon  Row,  Westminster.  The  fragment  is  18  inches  high,  and  about 
1-1  inches  wide  at  the  head.  The  arms  are  of  equal  size,  and  dilated 
gradually,  being  very  wide  at  their  extremities,  which  are  united  together 
by  a  narrow  tillet,  the  intervening  spaces  being  pierced.  In  the  centre  is 
a  small  boss,   the  remainder  of  the   disc  being  sunk,    within  a   marginal 

raised  ridge  of  about  an  inch  wide,  extending 
all  round  the  arms.  On  the  portion  of  the  shaft 
still  remaining  is  the  commencement  of  a 
simple  interlaced  riband  pattern.  (See  wood- 
cut.) The  fragment  is  about  G  inches  thick, 
and  the  reverse  is  plain.  It  was  found  in 
1810,  in  excavations  at  Cambridge  Castle, 
where  the  curious  early  coffin  slabs  were  found, 
of  which  drawings  are  preserved  in  Mr.  Ker- 
rich's  Collections,  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  MS. 
6735,  fol.  189,  190,  engraved  in  the 
Archajologia,  vol.  xvii.  pi.  15,  IG,  p.  228. 
The  fragment  here  represented  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  (now 
the  Ecclesiological)  Society,  and  was  trans- 
ferred with  their  collections  to  London.  On 
the  formation  of  the  Architectural  Museum, 
the  Society  presented  it  with  several  casts,  itc,  in  aid  of  so  desirable 
an  object. 

By  Mr,  Edward  IIoare,  of  Cork. — A  representation  of  a  silver  penannular 
broocli,  dug  up  in  1853,  about  three  miles  south-east  of  (lalway.  and  now 
in  Mr.  Iloarc's  collection.  It  was  stated  to  have  been  found  amongst  the 
remains  of  a  tumulus  ;  the  metal  is  of  base  alloy,  the  workmanship  is 
curious,  the  extremities  where  the  ring  is  divided  being  formed  with  circular 
ornaments,  with  a  small  central  setting  of  a  translucent  substance,  whieli 
Mr.  IIoare  believes  to  be  amber.  A  third  little  boss  of  the  same  material 
ornaments  the  middle  of  the  hoop.  Around  the  circular  terminations 
are  set  three  crescents,  and  small  heads  of  some  animal,  which  has  been 
refarded  by  certain  Irish  antiquaries  as  that  of  the  wolf  ;  but  it  bears 
more  rcKomblance  to  the  head  and  lioak  of  a  bird.  The  penannular  portion  of 
this  curious  brooch  measures  about  2)  in.  in  diameter;  the  acm,  which  is 
foriiHjd  so  as  to  traverse  freely  round  the  ring,  measures  in  its  present 
state  4  '  in.  ;  but  it  apjtears  to  iiave  been  longer.  A  correct  rei»rescntation 
of  this  brooch  has  l)e('n  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
l''(.'briiary  1854,  p.  147.  This  kind  of  brooch  occurs  in  Ireland,  remarkably 
varieil  in  the  elaborate  character  of  its  ormimcntution,  as  has  been  well 
Bhowri  by  Mr.  Fairholt  in  his  Menu)ir  on  "  Irish  Fibula;,"  in  the  Trans- 
ftctions  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Archa-oiogical  Association  at 
Gloucester,  p.  89.  The  decorated  ends  of  the  hoop  fre<|ucntly  assume  a 
form  termed  a  •*  hm(;tte,"  as  shewn  by  some  of  those  examples  and  the 
bronze  lilmla    found    in   co.    KoHcommon,  figured   in   this  .lournal,  vol.  vii. 
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p.  79,  from  a  representation  communicated  by  Mr.  Iloare.®  He  observes,  that 
silver  ornaments  of  tliis  class  are  of  much  greater  rarity  than  those  of  bronze. 

By  Mrs.  Weekes,  of  IJurst  Pierpoint. — An  impression  from  a  small  oval 
cameo,  described  as  an  onyx,  representing  two  winged  genii  leaning  upon 
inverted  torches  (?),  with  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other,  and  seen  in  profile, 
looking  towards  each  other.  The  dimensions  of  the  gem  are  nearly  three 
quarters  by  half  an  inch.  It  was  found  in  a  barrow  in  St.  Leonard's 
Forest,  Sussex,  with  a  Roman  brass  coin  in  very  imperfect  condition,  with 
apparently  an  imperial  head  on  the  obverse,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
Hadrian,  and  on  the  reverse  a  circular  object  resembling  a  buckler, 
with  several  concentric  rings :  no  trace  of 
the  legend  remained.  A  small  etching  of 
these  relics,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Fearon,  F.S.A.,  was  executed 
by  the  late  Mr.  T.  King,  of  Chichester. — Also, 
an  impression  from  a  gold  trefoil-shaped 
brooch,  found  near  Brighton  Place,  at 
Brighton,    in  1811  ;    it  is   formed   of   three 

scrolls,     thus    iuscribod  : f-     fn     fSpoit. 

ma.    bge.   intiurc.    (See  woodcut.)      Date, 

XVth    cent.      Mrs.    Weekes     sent    also    a 

sketch  of  a  gold  ornament  of  later  date,   a 

plain  heart-shaped  variety  of  the  ring-brooch,  inscribed, — Is  thy  Heart  as  my 

Heart.    It  was  found  at  Newtimber,  Sussex,  in  1790.    Diam.  about  2  inches. 

By  Mr.  Farrer. — A  small  Saracenic  coflfer  of  ivory  of  the  Xth  century, 
elaborately  sculptured  with  eagles,  foliated  and  interlaced  ornaments, 
in  pierced  work  (opus  triforiatwn).  The  hinge  and  the  band  which  forms  a 
fastening  are  of  white  metal,  inlaid  with  a  kind  of  niello  {?).  An  inscrip- 
tion in  Cufic  character  surroiuids  the  upper  part.  This  curious  object 
measures  4  inches  in  diameter  ;  it  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Eugene 
Piot.  The  following  explanation  of  the  inscription  has  been  given  by  the 
learned  archaeologist,  M.  Reinaud — 

"  On  lit  sur  le  rebord  du  couvercle  du  coffret  une  inscription  Arabe  en 
caracteres  Koufiques,  dont  voici  la  traduction. — Une  favour  de  Dieu  au 
serviteurde  Dieu  Al  Hakem  Al-Mostanser-billah  commandeur  des  croyants. 
Le  Prince  dont  il  s'agit  ici  est  le  Khalife  Ommiade  d'Espagne,  qui  regna  a 
Cordouc  entre  les  annees  961  et  976  de  I'ere  Chretienne.  Quant  au  person- 
nage  dont  le  noni  est  place  a  la  suite  de  celui  du  prince,  c'est  probablement 
le  nom  de  I'artiste." 

Mr.  Farrer  produced  also  a  richly  ornamented  casket,  recently  brought 
from  the  church  of  St.  Servatius  at  Maestricht.  It  is  of  gilt  metal,  set 
with  gems,  and  decorated  with  enamelled  and  chased  work  of  beautiful 
execution.  Upon  the  lock  is  an  escutcheon  charged  with  these  arms,  Gules, 
a  wall  embattled  Or.  Ginanni  gives  as  the  bearing  of  Dal  Muro  in  Spain, 
"  di  rosso  con  un  muro  d'oro  merlato  di  5  pezzi." '' 

^  See     another    curious     example    of  is  figured,  Proceedings  Kilkenny    Arcli. 

bronze,    in    Mr.  Brackstone's  collections,  Soc,  vol.  iii.  p.  11. 

which  is  analogous  to  Mr.  Hoare"s  "  Gal-  '   Ginanni,    Arte    del   Blazone,  p.  'lb?i. 

way  brooch,"  in  the  trefoiled  ornamenta-  It  is,  however,  scarcely  probable  that  the 

tions  of  the  ends,  and  pi'esents  an  inter-  bearing    upon    Mr.    Farrer's    casket    is 

mediate  type  between  tlie  ring-brooch  and  Spanish.       Wirsberg  bore   such    a   coat, 

the  "  penannular."  Journal,  vol.ix.  p.  200.  V)ut  the  wall  argent. 
The  "  Galway  brooch  "  above    described 
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By  Mr.  ^^  ilson. — Several  sculptures  in  ivory,  two  iliptychs  with  figures 

of  saints,  and  a  figure  of  tlio  Good  Shepherd,  placed  on  the  summit  of  a 

kind  of  rocky  pyramid  with  various  devices  around  the  base.     It  measures 

nearly  9  inches  in  height.     Several  of  these   singular  figures  have   been 

brought  to  England  within  recent  years.     A  more  full  description  of  one 

exhibited  in  the  museum  during  the  Norwich  meeting  and  brought,  as  it  is 

believed,  from  Portugal,  may  be  found  in  the  Museum 

r    »I^  catalogue.   (Norwich  volume,   p.  45.)     Also  a  chalice 

of  gilt  metal,    with  a  silver  bowl,  and  four  small  nielli 

around  the  knop  ;  on  the   underside  of  the  base   is  the  date  1517  (?)  in 

Arabic  numerals.     (See  woodcut.) 

By  Mr.  Charles  Tucker. — Representation  of  the  inscription  upon  the 
tenor  bell  in  the  church  of  Bedale,  Yorkshire.  The  characters  are 
majuscules,  of  the  form  sometimes  termed  "  Lombardic,"  the  "  Gothique 
arrondi  "  of  French  archaeologists,  and  they  are  probably  of  the  XlVth 
century.     The  inscription  forms  the  following  Leonine  distich'*  :  — 

^  lou  :  EGO  :  CUM  :  fiam  ;  cuucE  :  custos  :  lavdo  :    mariam  : 

DIGNA  :    DEI  :    LAUDE  :    MATER  :    DIGNISSIMA  :    GAUDE  : 

The  first  word  seems  to  be  the  intcijoction  10,  the  greek  Iw,  which 
was  u?cd  as  an  exclamation  of  rejoicing,  of  applause,  or  of  invocation.  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  to  occurs  as  a  monosyllabic  ;  it  is  so  used  by  Martial. 
This  couplet  may  be  thus  rendered  : — lo  !  when  1  am  made  a  guardian 
(or  protector)  by  the  cross,  [i.e.  am  consecrated)  I  praise  Mary.  0  thou  ! 
worthy  of  praise  divine,  most  worthy  mother,  rejoice. 

By  Mr.  Burtt. — An  original  document  of  the  early  part  of  the  Xllth 
century,  being  a  grant  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  at 
Paris,  by  Peter  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  bearing  his  seal,  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  mode  of  sealing  en  placard.  Tiiis  grant, 
unknown  ap[)arently  to  French  writers,  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter. 
It  has  been  purchased  for  the  British  Museum. 

By  Mr.  Franks. — An  Italian  Majolica  dish,  upon  wiiich  is  represented 
Piialaris  being  burnt  in  the  brazen  bull.  In  one  corner  are  introduced  the 
arms  of  Guidobaldo  II.,  Duke  of  Trbino.  On  the  reverse  is  written  Pcrillo, 
])robably  erroneously  for  Piialaris.  The  date  of  this  fine  example  is 
about  1550. 

By  Mr.  C.  Desborougii  Bedi-okd. — A  jar  of  red  ware  with  numerous 
micaceous  particles  in  its  substance,  it  had  originally  two  handles. — Also, 
some  decorative  pavement  tiles,  of  the  XlVth  century'.  Tiie.se  relics  wero 
found  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  course  of  recent  excavations  at 
Jlaberdashers'  Hall,  London. 

By  Mr.  Le  Keux.  —  A  green-glazed  jar  with  four  little  handles  or  rings 
round  the  neck,  probably  intended  for  tying  down  the  cover,  which  as  it 
was  said  was  found  closing  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  it  is  stated  tiiat  it 
had  been  recently  found  at  I'laling,  in  preparing  the  foundations  for  a  new 
eliurch,  and  that  it  was  filled  with  coins,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  four 
labourers  engaged  in  tlu;  work.  They  had  aliscondcd,  and  Mr.  Le  Keux 
had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  coins  thus  discovere<l. 

By  Mr.  C.  IIalsteu,  of  Chichester,  —  ImpresHJuu  fnuu  u  gold   betrothal 

*  Tlic   Mto[it*   lii-t\v(H'ii  i!ftcli    of  (In-    wiirilrt  lire   ill    llii'     iiri^iii;il    fdniicil    uilli    tlirci- 
pointn  |il(ir<''l    |>rr|iLMi(lirullil'l) 
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ring,  described  as  having  been  found  in  one  of  the  piers  of  old  London 
Bi'idge,  during  its  demolition.      It  is  inscribed  thus  : — In  God  I  trust. 

Matrices,  and  Impressions  from  Seals. — By  Mr.  Buackstuxe. — Impres- 
sions from  the  seal  of  Joseph,  Dean  of  Armagh,  a  brass  matrix  in  tlie 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  It  is  of  pointed-oval  form,  the 
device  is  an  eagle,  with  the  legend,  >J<s' :  ioseb  :  decani  :  ardmaciiani. 
According  to  a  notice  by  Mr,  John  O'Corry  which  accompanied  the  impres- 
sion, the  matrix  was  found  on  the  site  of  "  Teampul  Breed,"  or  the  Church 
of  St.  Bridget,  in  Armagh,  about  1820.  He  considered  the  date  to  be 
about  t.  Henry  II.,  and  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  in  the  Registries 
of  the  Primates,  from  the  time  of  Archbishop  Colton,  in  1308.  A  repre- 
sentation of  this  seal  is  given  in  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 

By  Mr.  Hailstone. — Impression  from  a  matrix  stated  to  have  been 
found  recently  at  Fen  Ditton,  Cambridgeshire.  The  form  is  pointed-oval  ; 
the  device  is  the  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour,  within  tabernacle  work  ;  under- 
neath is  a  seven-leaved  pbint  growing  on  the  top  of  a  hillock  (?).  Inscrip- 
tion,— >I<s' :  BEUENGAUi  :  CANo'i  :  s'rSATVHNi :  As  no  Saint  named ;S'a<Hrn?(5 
occurs  in  the  calendar,  the  name  may  be  an  error  for  >Saturnini,  and  the 
owner  of  the  seal  was  possibly  a  canon  of  the  church  of  St.  Saturnin,  at 
Toulouse. 

By  Air.  Rohde  Hawkins. — A  seal  of  polished  jet,  in  form  of  a  blacka- 
moor's head,  the  impress  being  an  eagle  displayed,  with  the  Spanish  words 
around  it,  ESO  ES  de  agdila  reale. — (This  is  of  the  Royal  Eagle.)  The 
date  appears  to  be  about  1550.  On  various  parts  of  the  little  bust,  which 
is  carefully  finished,  are  certain  initial  letters,  the  import  of  which  has  not 
been  explained. 

By  Mr.  Way. — Impression  from  a  seal  of  poipted-oval  form  found  at 
Canterbury  on  the  site  of  St.  Laurence's  Hospital,  and  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Austin,  of  that  city.  It  represents  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen, 
who  appears  kneeling  in  the  midst  between  two  men  who  are  throwing 
stones  upon  his  head  ;  above  is  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  gesture  of 
benediction,  and  beneath,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  tonsured  ecclesiastic 
with  his  hands  upraised,    sigill'  :  mathei  :  capellani*   Date  XlVth  century. 

February  3,  1845. 

The  Hon.  Richard  C.  Neville,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  William  Turner,  Vicar  of  Boxgrove,  communicated  an 
account  of  the  discovery  of  a  cemetery  and  cinerary  urns  of  remarkable 
workmanship  on  Ballon  Hill,  co.  Carlow,  by  Mr.  J.  Richardson  Smith,  in 
June  last.  Twelve  of  these  urns  were  exhibited  in  the  Arclia3ological 
Court,  at  the  Dublin  Industrial  Exhibition.  The  hill  is  remarkable  from  its 
insulated  position  in  a  rich  plain,  commanding  an  extensive  view  ;  nine 
counties  may  be  discerned  from  the  summit.  The  granite  of  which  it  is 
composed  had  been  quarried  at  the  top  of  the  hill  where  the  soil  is  of  little 
depth.  The  first  account  of  any  discovery  of  urns  or  relics  of  antiquity  was 
given  by  an  old  man  living  near  the  place,  who  said  that  forty-six  years 
since  when  digging  in  a  Rath,  or  mound  of  earth,  he  saw  a  granite  slab 
under  which  was  found  an  urn  of  beautiful  fasiiion  ;  he  destroyed  it  from 
a  superstitious  notion  which  still  exists  in  Ireland  that  such  urns  were 
made  by  witches.      Since  that  time  it  is  stated  that  large  numbers  of   such 
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ancient  vessels  have  been  ilestroyeil  in  planting  trees  >Yith  wliicli  tlie  hill  is 
partially  covered.  One  man  reported  that  he  smashed  four  perfect  urns  in 
a  day  ;  and  a  quarryman  said  that  he  had  broken  eleven  found  close 
together  in  the  quarry.  In  consequence  of  these  reports,  Mr.  Richardson 
Smith  commenced  his  exploration  of  the  hill  on  June  14,  1853.  The 
diggings  commenced  at  a  large  block  of  granite  on  the  hill-side  :  it  proved 
to  measure  22  feet  by  12  feet,  greatest  breadth,  the  thickness  being  10  feet; 
it  was  called  by  the  peasantry,  "  Clochymorra  haun,"  or  little  stone  of  the 
dead.  It  proved  to  be  supported  on  granite  blocks  at  each  end  ;  and,  on 
clearing  away  the  soil,  so  as  to  make  search  beneath,  three  skeletons 
were  found,  huddled  together  in  a  small  space  not  above  2  feet  in  length. 
There  was  no  trace  of  cremation.  On  further  excavation,  so  that  a  person 
could  sit  upright  beneath  the  great  covering-stone,  four  large  blocks  of 
stone  were  turned  over,  and  at  a  considerable  depth  a  bed  of  charred 
wood  appeared,  with  broken  urns  of  four  distinct  patterns.  At  another  spot 
also  a  fine  urn  was  found  deposited  in  sand,  but  it  could  not  be  preserved. 

The  next  excavation  was  made  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  a  large  bed  of 
charred  wood  and  burnt  bones  was  found  two  feet  under  the  sod.  The 
quarry  was  also  searched  and  an  um  was  found,  laid  on  its  side  in  the 
sand  ;  it  was  quite  hard  and  perfect  ;  the  ornamental  pattern  upon  it  very 
curious.  Many  bones  lay  around  this  urn  and  a  few  within  it.  The  old 
Rath  was  then  examined  ;  here  digging  proved  most  difficult,  as  it  was 
paved  with  great  blocks  of  stone  fitting  close  together.  Great  quantities 
of  burnt  bones  and  charcoal  appeared  between  stones  set  on  end,  under  the 
pavement.  The  moiety  of  an  urn  was  found  and  fragments  of  two  others. 
The  excavation  was  carried  on  to  the  depth  of  six  feet  ;  bones  were  still 
found  at  that  depth,  but  no  urn.  On  June  23  a  large  urn  was  uncovered, 
placed  in  an  inverted  ])Osition  and  quite  perfect.  The  sod  which  had  been 
used  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  and  prevent  the  bones  falling  out  still 
lield  together.  This  urn  was  decorated  with  a  diamond  pattern  and  two 
rims  round  it  ;  it  measured  15^  inches  in  height,  arid  nearly  14  inches  in 
width  ;  near  it  was  found  a  second,  of  large  size  but  broken,  of  very  strong 
pottery.  There  were  many  beds  of  bones,  (tc.  After  various  trials  in 
other  places,  the  work  was  resumed  at  the  old  Rath  and  a  great  layer  of 
burnt  bones  and  charcoal  found  :  at  last  a  large  slab  (above  2  cwt.)  appeared, 
and  on  turning  this  over  a  grave  was  discovered  under  it,  very  carefully 
made,  measuring  2  feet  long,  and  1  foot  wide.  Its  direction  was  north  and 
south,  and  it  was  filled  with  fine  sand  in  which  lay  an  urn  of  very  curious 
and  elaborate  pattern,  but  squeezed  in  on  one  side,  and  it  aj)pcared  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  sand  whilst  in  a  soft  or  unbaked  state,  an  observation 
which  may  lead  to  the  supposition  tliat  these  urns  were  fabricated  on  tho 
spot,  and  at  the  very  time  of  the  interment. 

In  the  course  of  further  investigation  a  five-sided  cbanilu  r  \vns  found, 
walled  in  with  long  slabs  jilaced  in  a  workman-like  numner,  and  covered 
over  by  a  large  stone.  Tliis  was  removed  ;  tho  cist  was  filled  with  sand, 
a  bronze  spear  much  decayed  lay  near  the  ti»p  :  deeper  in  the  sand  was  a 
very  hmall  urn,  of  renuirkable  character  and  carefully  finished  worknuui- 
hhiji,  appr-aring  as  fresh  as  if  newly  made  ;  it  contained  very  snuill  bones. 
At  a  greater  dejtth  in  the  sand  was  found  a  large  urn,  jilaced  inverted,  and 
perfect,  less  striking  in  form  and  in  the  design  of  its  ornament  than  the 
former.  On  rairting  this  larger  urn  tiiere  were  seen  on  the  fiag-stono 
beneath,  three  nnnui  highly  polished  stones,  placed  in  a  triangular  position, 
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witli  a  few  pieces  of  burnt  bone  around  tbem.  The  colour  of  these  stones 
is  black,  white,  and  green,  the  latter  being  thinner  and  of  less  weight  than 
the  others.  It  was  conjectured  that  they  might  have  been  deposited  as  a 
charm,  or  they  might  have  been  sling-stones,  a  purpose  for  which  they 
appeared  suitable. 

The  workmanship  of  these  examples  of  ancient  pottery  is  far  more 
elaborate  than  that  of  the  Celtic  urns  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  in 
England.  The  ornaments  are  not  simple  scorings,  zig-zag  or  other  patterns, 
but  tooled  or  chiselled,  so  as  to  present  portions  in  high  relief ;  amongst 
the  forms  frequently  occurring  on  Irish  urns  are  lozenges  and  escalloped 
patterns,  with  strongly  projecting  ribs,  much  decorated  ;  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  of  these  vessels  is  usually  ornamented  with  much  care.  In  these 
particulars  some  analogy  may  be  noticed  amongst  the  sepulchral  vessels 
found  in  Northumberland,  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Newcastle  and  that  formed  at  Alnwick  Castle  by  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  A  certain  resemblance  may  also  be  traced  in  the 
urns  found  in  North  Britain.  The  examples  found  at  Ballon  Hill  surpass 
for  the  most  part  in  richness  and  preservation  those  hitlierto  found  in 
Ireland.  The  facts  here  given  will  suffice  to  shew  the  very  curious  character 
of  the  interments  ;  a  full  account  of  Mr.  Smith's  investigations  there  will 
be  published,  as  we  believe,  by  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  with 
representations  of  the  urns. 

The  description  of  the  cist  enclosing  a  diminutive  urn  with  bones  of 
small  size,  probably  those  of  a  child,  with  one  of  large  dimensions,  will 
recall  to  our  readers  the  interesting  relation  by  the  Hon.  W.  0.  Stanley, 
of  the  interment  at  Forth  Dafarch,  Holyhead  Island,  in  1848.  (Journal, 
vol.  vi.  p.  226.)  The  deposit  of  the  burnt  remains  of  an  adult,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  there  found  Avith  those  of  an  infant,  placed  in  a  kind  of 
rude  cist  and  in  separate  urns  ;  this  interment  was  moreover  supposed  to 
be  a  vestige  of  the  Irish,  to  whose  predatory  incursions  the  coasts  of 
Anglesea  and  adjacent  parts  were  much  exposed. 

Mr.  Henhy  O'Neill  stated  that  Mr.  Richardson  Smith  had  subse- 
quently prosecuted  his  researches  in  co.  Carlow  with  great  success,  and 
had  succeeded  in  preserving  a  large  number  of  beautiful  urns.  The 
sepulchral  chamber  rudely  formed  with  stones  had  been  noticed  in  other 
ancient  Irish  interments  ;  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  is  the 
cromlech  discovered  in  a  tumulus  in  the  Phcenix  Park,  Dublin,  known  by 
popular  tradition  as  the  "  Hill  of  the  Mariners."  The  bodies  had  been 
deposited  unburnt  ;  near  the  heads  of  each  were  a  number  of  small  shells, 
the  Nerita  littoralis,  perforated  to  form  necklaces.^  They  might,  however, 
have  served  as  a  kind  of  currency  like  the  strings  of  cowries  in  Africa. 

Mr.  O'Neill  desired  to  bring  anew  before  the  Institute  the  important 
class  of  remains  of  a  later  age,  the  sculptured  crosses  to  which  he  had 
invited  attention  on  a  former  occasion,  and  to  which  the  notice  of 
antiquaries  had  recently  been  attracted  hj  the  exhibition  at  Dublin  of 
several  casts  of  these  remarkable  early  Christian  monuments,  which  have 
since  been  transferred  to  the  Sydenham  collection.  Mr.  O'Neill  produced 
a  series  of  "  rubbings  "  from  the  most  characteristic  examples,  namely  the 
stone  crosses  of  Graignamanagh,  Kells,  Graigue,  Monasterboice,  Kilklis- 
peen,  &c.,  and  some  of  the  plates  prepared  for  the  forthcoming  second  part 

"■'  See  an  account  of  this  remarkable  tomb  in  Mr.  Wakemau's  Handbook  of 
Irish  Antiquities,  p.  9. 
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of  his  work  on  "  Irish  Crosses."  He  pointcil  out  certain  curious  details  in 
these  sculptures,  and  stated  that  a  tradition  existed  at  Monasterhoice  that 
the  crosses  existing  there,  which  are  amongst  the  finest  monuments  of  their 
class,  had  been  obtained  from  Kome.  Mr.  O'Neill  observed,  however,  that 
if  any  argument  were  wanting  to  disprove  the  notion  of  their  foreign  origin, 
it  mii^ht  be  found  in  the  fact  that  tlie  Irish  crosses  are  formed  of  granite 
and  other  materials  obtained  in  Ireland.  lie  showed  one  example  from 
Kells.  re]>resenting  the  type  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Amongst  the  most 
singular  forms  of  the  peculiar  ornamentation  may  be  cited  a  portion  of  the 
cross  at  Kilklispeen,  on  which  four  human  figures  appear  interlaced 
to^-ether.  Subjects  of  the  chase  occur  amongst  these  sculptures,  inter- 
mingled with  tliose  of  a  sacred  description  ;  of  these  Mr.  O'Neill  noticed 
an  instance  on  the  base  of  a  cross  at  Kells,  in  which  also  a  chariot  and 
horsemen  are  represented  ;  there  are  similar  details  also  amongst  the 
sculptures  on  the  base  of  the  great  cross  at  Monasterhoice,  which  had  been 
whollv  concealed  by  accumulated  earth  around  it,  until  its  recent  removal 
under  Mr.  O'NeiU's  directions.'  Of  these  sculptures  he  exhibited  a  facsimile. 

Mr.  Westwood  remarked  that  the  close  analogy  between  the  peculiar 
ornamentation  of  these  sculi)tnrcd  monuments,  and  that  of  Irish  illumi- 
nated MSS.  of  the  same  period,  may  serve  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
the  notion  that  they  are  of  Italian  or  foreign  workmanship.  He  had 
]>ointed  out,  on  a  former  occasion  (sec  p.  G-i,  a7itc),  the  conventional 
features  of  design  by  which  these  Irish  works  of  early  art  are  characterised 
as  compared  with  those  of  an  Eastern  type.  One  of  the  latest  writers  on 
the  subject  had  gone  so  far  as  to  aflSrm  that  these  sculptures  arc  Italian 
and  that  no  Irishman  could  have  executed  them.  Mr.  Westwood  was 
firmly  convinced  that  such  a  conclusion  is  unfounded. 

Mr.  Westmacott  observed  that  this  remark  appeared  worthy  of  most 
careful  consideration,  as  it  opened  a  very  interesting  question.  *'  The 
character  of  the  rilicni,  as  well  as  the  style  of  tlie  ornament,  certainly  ex- 
hibited many  points  of  difference  when  compared  with  the  Italian  types  of 
similar  subjects,  of  what  niiglit  be  assumed  contemi)orary  date.  The  latter 
especially  (referring  to  the  ornament)  is  very  peculiar,  and  has  little  or  no 
resemblance  to  that  which  usually  occurs  in  early  monuments  of  Italy. 
But  it  has  enough  in  common  with  some  of  the  Art  met  with  in  the  East 
to  make  it  worth  imjuiry  whether  the  design  of  these  ornamented  crosses 
may  not  have  been  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  that  source. 
Among  the  reasons  that  would  somewhat  strengthen  this  speculation,  the 
BtitF,  hard,  and  ugly  forms  given  to  the  human  figure,  wherever  it  is 
introduced,  arc,  in  my  opinion,  very  powerful.  We  know  that  the  Art 
representation  of  sacred  persons  was,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  subject  of 
considerable  di-scussion.  The  greatest  difierencc  of  opinion  ])rcvailed 
among  the  liighest  authorities  and  most  learned  and  pious  ecclesiastical 
writers,  as  to  the  character  of  form  tliat  should  bo  admitted  for  this  piu"- 
posc.  Certain  of  these,  chiefly  of  the  I'^astern  Churches,  insisted  that  the 
Saviour  should  not  be  represented  under  a  form  of  beauty  ;  but,  on  the 
contniry,  of  a  repulsive  character.  This  stranger  opinion  was  foundeil  on 
the  literal  translation  of  that  passage  in  I.saiah,  which  declares — '  Ilo 
huth  no   form   or  comeliness  .  .  .  and  ther(!    is   no   beauty   that  we  should 

TIk' litiMcr.f  tliiM  reninrknltlc  cross  liiw  liuMiii.  TIiIh  puriKUi  will  \,r  adiliil  on 
hoMi  ••xcttvntiil  biiicc  ilic  ciht  wio*  pre-  tiic  c(i«t  l)fiiin  pluccil  in  ilic  wricH  at 
),.ii-<'il    lor    (III-    li,.lnhtn:il    lv\loliili<in    ii)        Svilciiliuni. 
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desire  him.'  From  this  they  seem  to  have  concluded  that  our  Saviour's 
person  was  even  deformed  !  and  the  followers  and  admirers  of  the  advocates 
of  this  strange  doctrine — especially  the  monkish  orders  of  St.  Basil  for 
instance — adopted  these  views  to  their  full  extent.  Thus,  a  peculiar 
character  of  stiffness  and  even  ugliness  is  found  to  pervade  the  illustrative 
Art  of  the  Eastern  schools,  as  well  as  wherever  the  same  influence  ex- 
tended. Happily  for  Art,  anotlier  and  entirely  different  view  was  taken 
by  other  learned  doctors  of  the  Church,  of  quite  equal  authority  and 
orthodoxy,  They  rejected  the  reasoning  of  the  Eastern  divines  and 
ado[)ted  the  more  philosophical  principle,  that  beauty  of  sentiment  should 
be  illustrated  by  beauty  of  form  ;  and  argued  that  no  beauty  could  be  too 
great  to  represent  the  founder  of  Christianity,  or  to  illustrate  so  divine  and 
perfect  a  religion  as  that  which  He  had  taught.  The  influence  of  Pope 
Adrian  I.,  supported  by  the  high  authority  of  St.  Ambrose  and  others, 
went  far  to  establish  this  opinion  ;  and  fixed,  indeed,  that  type  or  cha- 
racter of  representation  which  has  prevailed  generally  in  the  Latin  (or 
Western)  Church — and  which  led,  eventually,  and  by  slow  degrees,  to 
those  affiecting  and  beautiful  representations  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  the 
Apostles  and  other  holy  persons  which  are  found  in  the  painting  and 
sculpture  of  the  Italian  schools  of  the  purer  times  of  Christian  Art.  With 
respect  to  the  strange  adaptation  of  the  human  figure  to  the  tortuous  shapes 
of  the  ornament  on  those  crosses,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  no  particular 
meaning  is  intended  by  it.  It  is  probably  a  mere  exercise  of  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  the  artist  to  try  bow  far  the  figure  could  be  made  to  fill  or  fit 
into  the  spaces.  I  am  further  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  seeing  the 
outrageous  liberty  that  is  taken  with  the  human  form  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  very  inconvenient  and  distressing  postures  it  is 
made  to  assume." 


L=t 


Ground-iiLan  of  a  Roman  Villa  at  Wcndcn,  Essex,  excavated  by  the  Hon.R.  C.  Xevillc,  in  1S53. 


The  Hon.  Riciiaud  Neville  communicated  the  following  notice  of  a 
Roman  Villa  lately  discovered  in  the  course  of  his  excavations  near  Audley 
End,  of  which  mention  had  been  made  at  previous  meetings  : — 

"  The  remains  of  this  building  are  in  a  field  called  Cliinnels,  on 
Lord  Braybrooke's   property,  in  the   parish    of  Wendens  Ambo,  which,  as 
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the  name  indicates,  was  formerly  divideil  into  two  parishes,  designated 
Maqna  and  Parra.  Each  had  a  church  and  separate  parsonage  ;  but  in 
16G2,  wlien  the  parishes  were  consolidated,  the  churcli  of  the  smaller  and 
the  vicarage  of  the  larger,  being  out  of  repair,  were  pulled  down.  The 
smaller  vicarage  was  then  attached  to  the  larger  church,  which  stands  at  a 
considerable  distance.  The  arch  of  the  west  doorway  in  the  tower  of  this 
church  appears  to  have  been  constructed  with  Roman  tiles,  and  this  may 
satisfactorily  explain  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  hypocausts  in  the 
adjacent  villa  now  laid  bare.  As  the  smaller  church  seems  to  have  stood 
within  two  tields  of  the  foundations  recently  discovered  in  Chinnels,  a  large 
portion  of  them  were  in  all  probability  used  in  its  construction.  The  only 
vestige  of  tliis  church  now  remaining  is  a  curious  piscina,  the  bason  of 
which  is  placed  on  a  stone  column,  being  furmed  within  the  capital,  which  is 
ornamented  with  foliated  patterns  of  a  Romanesque  character.  This 
stands  on  the  lawn  in  the  vicarage  grounds  ;  and,  in  a  part  of  the  same 
garden,  some  years  since  a  number  of  skeletons  were  found,  doubtless  indi- 
cating the  site  of  the  grave-yard  of  the  demolished  church  ;  an  old  door  in 
a  barn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  may  probably  have  been  taken  from 
the  sacred  structure  thus  demolished  in  the  XVIlth  century." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Neville's  kindness  for  the  ground-plan  of  the 
villa  which  is  here  given  (See  woodcut).  The  site  lies  west  of  Wenden 
church,  and  to  the  south  of  the  road  which  leads  from  that  place  to 
Arkesden.  Several  Roman  relics,  found  in  the  course  of  the  exploration 
of  this  villa,  have  been  noticed  in  this  Journal."  A  bronze  armilla  and 
ring  set  with  a  glass  paste  and  there  discovered  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Neville  at  the  Meeting  in  April  last.  Amongst  the  coins  which  have  en- 
riched his  cabinet  from  this  locality  may  be  mentioned  one  of  Cunobeline, 
regarded  by  the  Rev.  Beale  Poste  as  an  inedited  type.  He  has  kindly 
given  the  following  observations  on  this  coin.  "  The  reverse  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  coin  represented  by  Ruding,  Plate  V.  fig.  33,  which 
has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Jupiter,  whilst  the  Wenden  coin  presents 
an  obverse  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  figs.  34  and  37,  in  the  same  plate, 
which  appears  intended  to  portray  Apollo.  The  coin  newly  discovered 
may  be  tbus  described. — Obv.,  head  of  Apollo  to  the  right ;  inscription 
partly  obliterated,  appearing  to  read — ta(.sc).  Rev.,  a  horseman  galloping 
to  the  right,  wielding  an  object  resembling  a  staff  ;  the  inscription  partly 
intercepted  by  the  rim,  but  apparently  reading — v(i:ii).  The  obj(>ct  in 
the  warrior's  hand  may  have  been  the  cannjx,  or  military  trumpet,  which 
occurs  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Verulam,  and  which  was  used  by  com- 
manders amongst  the  Celts  to  rally  their  troops,  as  has  been  shown  by 
the  Maniuis  do  l^agoy  in  his  Essay  on  the  anus  and  warlike  appliances  of 
the  (jlauls,  p.  25." 

The  piscina,  mentioned  above  by  Mr.  Neville  as  existing  at  Wenden, 
bears  some  re8eml)lance  to  that  found  by  Mr.  Lower  at  Pevonsea  Castle 
(see  woodcut,  in  this  volume  of  the  Journal,  p.  S3.)  Tlic  character  of 
the  sculpture  is  of  an  earlier  period. 

Mr.  AxMiKsr  MA.n;.s'i)lK  gave  a  ^ll(t^t  notice  of  ccrtuin  (diubs  of  the 
De  VorcH,  prt-'served  at  Earls  Colne,  Ehkcx,  and  he  e.xbibiifd  drawings 
executed  by  Mr.  Parish  of  Colchester.  One  of  these  memorials  bad  attracted 
the  notice  r)f  Horace  Wnlpole,  us  appears  in  his  letters  to  Montague.  These 
inonwriii'iitH   wcro    removed    from   the    Priory   <"hureb.   and    W  eever   notices 

■'  JiiuriKtl,  vol.  X.  |i|i.  I7<i,  '.',^7. 
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several  which  no  longer  exist.''  The  drawings  exhihited  i)y  Mr.  Majendie 
represented  the  following  monuments  : — A  cross-legged  effigy,  a  knight  in 
a  long  sureoat,  the  feet  resting  on  a  boar  ;  date  about  1300  ;  the  figure  is 
placed  on  an  altar-tomb  with  deeply  recessed  niches  at  the  side.  An 
effigy  in  plate  armour,  camail,  military  belt  over  the  hips,  the  arms  of 
Dc  Vere  on  the  jupon  ;  date  late  in  the  XlVth  century.  On  tlie  sides  of  the 
altar-tomb  are  niches  in  which  small  figures  are  placed.  Cole  supposes 
this  to  be  the  tomb  of  Robert  De  Vcre,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  died  1.392. 
An  altar-tomb  with  effigies  of  a  kniglit  and  lady  ;  he  wears  plate  armour, 
Avith  the  arms  of  Dc  Vere  on  the  breast,  an  orle  around  his  helmet  ;  in  the 
niciies  at  the  sides  of  the  tomb  are  angels  holding  rectangular  escutcheons, 
charged  with  the  arms  of  De  Vere  ;  De  Vere  impaling  Sergeaux  ;  De  Vere 
and  Warren,  quarterly  ;  De  Vere  impaling  Badlcsmere  ;  and  De  Vere 
impaling  Fitzwalter.  This  tomb  has  been  assigned  to  Richard,  tenth  Earl 
of  Oxford,  K.  G.,  who  died  1417  ;  he  married  the  heiress  of  Sir  Richard 
Sergeaux,  of  Cornwall.  Mr.  Majendie  brought  also  for  examination  a 
curious  fi-agment  of  stained  glass,  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  found  in  excavations 
made  by  him  at  Iledingham  Castle. 

Mr.  Georok  VriLLiAMY  brought  before  the  Society  some  relics  of  the  game 
of  Faille  maille,  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  XVIItli  century,  especially  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  appears  by  numerous  entries  in  the  Diary  of 
Fepys.  These  objects  had  been  lately  found  in  an  old  house  in  Pall  Mall, 
a  street  which  had  received  its  name  from  the  favourite  amusement  there 
practised.  Some  notices  of  the  game  were  read,  which  will  be  given  in 
this  Journal  hereafter. 

<Hnttquitir^  antr  mnrfeiS  0f  ^rt  (Sylyi'bittii. 

By  the  lion.  Richard  C.  Neville. — A  silver  ring  of  very  peculiar  form, 
lately  found  at  Great  Chesterford,  Essex,  with  relics  of  the  Roman  age. 
The  pala,  or  head  of  the  ring,  is  composed  of  a  small  rectangular  gold  plate, 
chased  in  relief,  and  representing  a  lion.  From  one  side  of  this  plate  is  a 
piece  of  similar  dimensions  turning  outwards  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it, 
bearing  in  chased  work,  partly  pierced,  a  representation  of  a  vase  between 
two  birds  (?). 

By  Mr.  Franks. — Two  bronze  blade-weapons  lately  found  in  the  Thames, 
one  of  them  resembling  the  Irish  blade  presented  to  the  Institute  by 
Mr.  Kyle,  and  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  x.,  p.  73.  ;  length,  nine 
inches.  The  other  is  of  a  type  found  in  Wiltshire  and  other  parts  of 
England,  of  which  various  forms  are  shown  in  Iloare's  Ancient  Wiltshire, 
plates  14,  15,  23,  27,  and  28.  This  example  has  only  two  rivets  to 
attach  it  to  the  handle,  but  these  weapons  usually  have  three,  four,  or  five 
rivets.  The  broad  part  of  the  blade,  close  to  the  handle,  is  engraved  with 
a  vandyked  border  and  hatched  diagonal  lines.  Length,  8  inches. 
A  bronze  blade  with  two  rivets  only  but  of  longer  dimensions,  found  in 
the  Thames  near  Vauxhall,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Kirkmann  to  the 
British  Archaeological  Association,  and  is  figured  in  their  Journal,  vol.  ii., 
p.  60.    Mr.  Franks  produced  also  a  "  pomander,''  or  globular  frame-work  of 

3  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  614.     Coles'  vol.  i.  pp.  36,  .53  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  49.     Morant 

account   (wintten  in  1746)  is  to  be  found  vol.  ii.  p.  'IVl.     Daniel  King  made  draw, 

in  his  MSS.  in  Brit.  Mus.,  vol.  x.  p.  ■2.'i.  inps  of  these  monuments  of  the  De  Veres 

See  also    Dugdale\s    Mon.    Angl.  Caley'.s  in  16.5,3,  whieli  came  into  the  possession 

edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  .')!'.     Gough,  Sep.  Mon.  of  Walpole. 
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massive  gold,  cliascil  aiul  wrmiglit  with  coiisiilerable  taste  ;  it  was  intciuled, 
probably,  to  bold  an  aromatic  pastille  or  preservative  against  poison  and 
infection.  The  diiiraeter  is  nearly  two  inches  ;  at  one  end  there  is  a 
small  ring,  the  attachment  at  the  other  end  is  lost.  The  weight  is  about 
two  and  a  half  ounces.  An  earthy  matter  was  found  within,  which  proved 
on  exposure  to  heat  to  be  highly  aromatic.  This  ornament,  of  the  close  of 
the  XVth  or  early  part  of  the  XV  1th  century,  had  been  lately  found  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  by  a  bargeman  who  was  endeavouring  to  fix 
his  anchor  in  the  bank  of  tlie  river.  A  good  example  of  the  use  of  such 
"  pomanders  "  is  supplied  by  the  portrait  of  a  citizen  of  Frankfort,  in 
the  Staidel  gallery  in  that  city  :  it  is  dated  lo04.  A  gold  ball  of  like 
proportions  is  a|ipended  to  his  string  of  paternosters.^ 

By  Mr.  Fokkkst. — A  Majolica  dish,  from  the  Baron  collection  at  Paris, 
representing  the  finding  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  painted  by  Francesco 
Xanto  Avello,  of  Rovigo,  at  Urbino,  in  the  year  1533.  It  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  gold  and  ruby-coloured  lustre. — A  small  stove-tile,  of  Nurem- 
berg pottery,  date  about  1560,  on  which  is  represented  in  relief  a  demi- 
Hgure  of  a  crowned  personage  holding  a  covered  cup  ;  two  escutcheons 
are  introduced,  or  (?)  a  lion  rampant  azure,  and  anjent,  a  bend  sahlc. — 
A  small  tuiikani-shaped  vessel  of  stone  ware,  of  the  XVIth  century,  orna- 
mented with  a  ujedallion  in  relief,  representing  a  male  and  a  female  head 
conjoined,  their  faces  turned  in  contrary  directions. 

By  Mr.  W.  Di:i:hi;  Salmon. — The  iron  cross-bar,  part  of  the  frame-work 
of  a  pouch  or  aulnioniere,  found  in  ploughing  at  Newark  Priory,  Surrey. 

By  Mr.  Fauueu. — Two  fine  plates  of  enamelled  copper.  One  represents 
the  Nativity  :  Joseph  is  seen  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  bed  in  which  the 
Virgin  is  reposing,  and  above  is  introduced  the  infant  Saviour  in  swad- 
dling clothes.  The  other  bears  a  figure  of  St.  Peter.  The  field  is  richly 
gilt  in  both  examples,  which  are  of  the  early  part  of  the  XI  1th  century. 
By  Mr.  Geouge  V.  Du  Noyeu. — A  drawing  representing  the  emblems 

of  the  Passion,  carved  in 
low  relief  on  the  sullit  of 
the  arch  of  a  window  at 
ISallinacarriga  Castle,  Dun- 
niaiiway,  co.  Cork.  (See 
woodcut.)  The  building 
was  erected  in  1585,  and 
that  date  appears  with  the 
initials — R'MC'C  — being 
those  of  Robert  McCarty, 
calliil  McCarty  Carriga, 
carved  on  stone,  as  shown 
by  u  sketch  sent  by  Mr. 
Dii  Noyer.  With  the  more 
u.-^ual  emlilems,  —  the 
scourges,  pillar,  the  ladder, 
spciir-head,  hammer  and 
pincer.M,  the  foot  j)ierced 
by  a  nail,  aiid  the  pierced 
hand  with  a  nail  pointed 
of  h'Ks  common  occurrence. 


towards  it, 


s  rinious  carving  presnits  mime 


ll.-fii.  r.  C.si, 
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The  crown  of  thorns  has  here  the  three  nails  (one  for  each  arm,  and  a 
single  nail  for  the  two  feet  of  the  crucifix)  inserted  in  it,  the  points  con- 
verging towards  the  centre  ;  hy  its  side  appears  a  heart,  transfixed  in  like 
manner  by  three  swords.  The  cock,  the  symbol  of  Peter's  denial,  is 
introduced  standing  on  a  tripod  pot,  probably  representing  the  vessel  of 
vinegar  mingled  with  gall.  According  to  a  strange  local  tradition,  as 
Mr.  Du  Noyer  observed,  it  was  supposed  that  the  bird  was  one  that  had  been 
killed,  and  was  actually  being  boiled  in  the  high  priest's  kitchen  ;  but  in 
order  to  mark  the  crowing  of  a  cock  at  that  particular  time  as  a  miracle,  it 
was  restored  to  life,  and  issued  from  the  caldron  as  here  shown  to  fulfil  the 
prophecy.  Amongst  a  series  of  these  emblems  on  a  sepulchral  slab,  dated 
151)2,  found  at  Christ  Church,  Cork,  in  1831,  the  heart  occurs  pierced  with 
seven  swords,  explained  as  signifying  the  seven  wounds  of  our  Lord.* 
With  this  were  the  tripod  pot  and  other  emblems,  and  amongst  them  the 
uncommon  symbol  of  a  rose.'' 

By  Mr.  Le  Keux. — A  view  of  part  of  St.  Ethelbert's  Tower,  at  St.  Augus- 
tine's, Canterbury,  a  remarkable  fragment  of  Norman  work,  with  numerous 
so-called  Roman  wall-tiles  amongst  the  masonry.  The  drawing  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Deeble,  in  1814,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tower  fell 
two  years  subsequently.  It  appears  iu  perfect  state  in  the  bird's-eye  view 
taken,  about  1655,  by  Thomas  Johnson,  and  engraved  by  King  for  Dugdale's 
Monasticon.'^ 

By  Mr.  C.  Desborough  Bedford. — TwoMSS.,  one  being  an  Antiphoner 
of  the  XlVth  century,  with  illuminated  initials  ;  the  other  a  collection  of 
sermons  and  theological  treatises  by  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Anselm, 
and  other  writers,  bound  up  together,  the  writing  being  of  various  periods, 
about  the  XlVth  and  XVth  centuries.  It  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a 
monastery  of  friars  at  Tougres,  in  Belgium.  Also  several  decorative  pave- 
ment tiles  of  the  XlVth  century,  found  under  Haberdashers'  Hall  during 
works  now  in  progress.  On  one  is  the  coat  of  Fitzwalter  (?)  a  fess  between 
two  chevrons. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Berxiiard  Smith. — A  small  model  of  a  helmet  with  a  visor, 
of  the  time  of  James  1.,  it  is  of  steel  with  brass  studs,  and  ornamented  with 
gilding  and  with  patterns  formed  by  the  punch  and  graver.  An  English 
dagger,  date  about  t.  Henry  A^IL,  found,  as  it  is  believed,  in  the  Thames, 
near  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the  arming-sword  exhibited  at  a 
former  meeting.  (Jom-nal,  vol.  x.  p.  368.)  Also  an  English  poniard,  with  a 
triangular-grooved  blade.  Three  Venetian  poniards  with  triangular  or 
prismatic  blades,  variously  mounted  ;  the  blade  of  one  of  them  has  slight 
cavities  on  its  surface,  possibly  to  hold  poison  (?),  and  another  has  a  blade 
graduated,  and  the  divisions  numbered.  Some  have  conjectured  that  the 
bravo  might  have  received  remuneration  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
wounds  inflicted  ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  such  graduated  poniards 
were  used  in  trials  of  strength  by  Italian  fencers,  indicating  the  force  of  the 
stroke  by  the  depth  to  which  the  blade  penetrated  in  some  hard  object.  A 
Spanish  dagger  with  flamboyant  blade,  fabricated  at  Toledo. 

5  The  brass  of  Robert  Boauncr,  at  St.  ^  Monast.  Ang.,  vol.  i.,  p.  2."?,  orig.  edit.  ; 

Albans,  date  about   1470,  represents  him  copied  in  Caley's  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.   ICO. 

holding  a  heart  pierced  with  six  wounds.  See  also  Battely's  Appendix   to  Sonincr's 

"  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  ci.,  part  i.,  p.  599.  Canterbury,  p.  161. 
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SUSSEX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS,  relating  to  the  History  and 
Anti(jiiitifs  of  the  County.  Pulilished  by  the  Sussex  Archseological  Society, 
Vol.  VI.      London,  John  Russell  Smith,  IHo'S.     8vo. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  notice  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society's  Collections,  which  fully  maintains  the  reputation  acquired  hy  the 
others.  None  of  the  local  societies  have  shown  greater  activity  or  have  more 
(listiiiguisheil  themselves.  Some  have  devoted  more  money  and  space  to 
illustrations,  while  this  has  rendered  its  pid)lications  attractive  by  the  variety 
and  discursive  character  of  the  letter-press,  and  its  volumes  really  are, 
what  they  profess  to  be.  Archaeological  Collections  relating  to  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  county.  Matters  of  historical  and  archaeological 
interest  have  been  discussed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  at  the  same  time 
useful  and  popular.  Among  the  writers  in  tlie  present  volume  wc  recognise 
most  of  those  to  whom  the  former  volumes  are  chiefly  indebted.  It  com- 
prises seventeen  papers.  The  principal  meeting  of  the  society  for  the  year 
liavingbeen  held  at  Battle,  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  Record  Oftice,  has  contributed 
a  paper  on  the  so-called  Roll  of  Rattle  Abbey,  in  which,  if  he  have  dissipated 
somewhat  of  the  charm  that  this  Roll,  in  its  various  forms,  has  had  for  the 
general  reader,  and  more  esi)ecially  for  those  who  believe  themselves 
descended  from  some  of  the  fortunate  adventurers  in  the  Conqueror's  army, 
because  their  ancestors' names  there  appear,  he  has  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  historic  truth,  the  proper  object  of  arcluuology,  by  showing  on 
what  frail  evidence  the  pretensions  even  of  the  least  objectionable  of  the 
different  editions  of  such  Roll  depend,  and  how  little  reason  there  is  to 
believe  that  any  authentic  original  of  it  ever  existed.  Mr.  M,  A.  Lower, 
80  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  former  volumes,  follows  with  a  lively 
description  of  the  Rattle  of  Hastings,  derived  from  the  early  authorities,  and 
illustrated  by  an  etching  of  the  field.  He  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  tho 
narratives  of  those  writers,  and  has  compared  them  with  the  various  features 
which  the  ground  now  presents.  In  this,  as  in  most  cases  of  great  battles, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  unite  the  ditl'erent  accounts  of  the  conflict  ii\to  a 
consistent  whole.  Mr.  Lower  has  also  contributed  some  memoranda 
relating  to  the  family  of  Bordc,  in  Sussex,  with  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Ronh',  pliy.sician  to  King  Henry  YIIl.,  who  was  a  great  traveller,  and  tho 
author  of  some  works  on  medicine,  and  also,  according  to  some,  the  writer 
of  the  "  Merry  Tales  of  (Jothain  "  ;  an  eccentric  character,  whom  Mr.  Lower 
supposes  to  liavo  been  of  the  Sussex  family.  He  has  also  fmnished  an 
interesting  account  of  I'evensey  Castle  and  the  recent  excavations  there, 
with  some  illustration.s  ;  to  which  Mr.  I'igg  has  supplied  a  plan  that  adds 
not  <i  little  to  the  viilue  of  the  paper.  it  will  Ix;  found  of  great  assistanco 
to  any  one  visiting  tlie  .-put.      Among  llie  relics  brought  to  light  during  the 
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examination  of  the  area  of  the  castle  are  a  font,  discovered  on  the  site  of  the 
chapel,  the  position  of  which  has  been  ascertained,  and  a  piscina,  formed 
within  the  capital  of  a  short  column,  apparently  of  transition-Norman  date, 
an  arrangement  of  rather  uncommon  occurrence.     (See  woodcut.) 


Piscina  found  at  east  end  ..i  i;,^  c.,..^i^l  within  the  Castle  of  Pevenscy. 


Mr.  Blaauw,  the  indefatigable  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society,  the 
fruits  of  whose  researches  are  ever  at  the  service  of  others,  has  communi- 
cated an  account  of  the  visit  of  Edward  II.  to  Battle  and  other  parts  of 
Sussex,  in  which  the  royal  progress  is  described  with  that  minuteness  of 
detail  as  to  provisions,  expenses,  and  other  matters  illustrative  of  the 
manners  of  the  age,  which  his  familiarity  with  the  published  and  unpub- 
lished records  enables  him  to  draw  from  those  recondite  sources.  Another 
paper,  entitled  "  Warenniana,"  comprises  this  gentleman's  gleanings,  chiefly 
from  unpublished  documents,  relative  to  the  Earls  of  Warenne  ;  among 
which  are  some  very  early  letters  that  had  not  been  previously  printed, 
and  also  some  particulars  now  brought  to  light  after  several  centuries  of 
seclusion,  respecting  the  estrangement  and  separation  of  the  last  of  those 
Earls  from  his  Countess  Joan,  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Bar,  and  grand- 
daughter of  King  Edward  I.,  and  the  transfer  of  his  affections  to  Maude 
de  Nerford,  whom  some  writers  have  alleged  that  he  married  after  having 
been  divorced  from  his  Countess  Joan.  This  has  long  been  an  obscure 
part  of  that  earl's  history,  and  any  authentic  information  elucidating  it  is 
acceptable.  Mr.  Blaauw  has  also  contributed  some  notices  of  the  Inquests 
concerning  the  rebels  of  Sussex  after  the  termination  of  the  Barons'  war 
in  12G5,  taken  from  the  original  inquisitions.  We  hope  these  and  other 
collections  on  that  subject,  which  have  been  made  by  him  since  the  publi- 
cation of  his  interesting  history  of  this  war,  will  be  some  day  digested 
into  a  new  edition  of  that  book.  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooper  has  furnished  a 
valuable  contribution  towards  a  history  of  the  liberties  and  franchises 
withui  the  rape  of  Hastings.     From   Mr.  W.  S.   Ellis   we  have  a  paper 
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on  the  origin  of  the  arms  of  sonic  Snsscx  families,  in  whicli  lie  enters  into 
some  speculations  on  the  autiquity  of  heraldry.  His  views  on  tliat  subject 
have  been  more  fully  developed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  A  Plea  for  the 
Antiquity  of  Heraldry,"  London,  J.  R.  Smith,  1S53.  This,  as  well  as 
the  paper  just  mentioned,  is  not  without  interest,  though  we  think  a  further 
and  more  critical  investigation  of  the  subject  will  essentially  niudify  some 
of  his  opinions.  The  Rev.  A.  Hussey,  in  "  An  Inquiry  after  the  site  of 
Anderida  or  Andredesceaster,"  re-asserts  the  claims  of  Pevensey  to  be 
the  place,  and  advances  some  additional  arguments  in  support  of  that  con- 
clusion. To  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Cooper  the  volume  is  indebted  for  an  inte- 
resting account  of  Michelham  Prior3%  in  the  jturish  of  Arlington,  in  which 
he  has  brought  together  a  considerable  (piantity  of  material  towards  a 
more  complete  history  of  it,  with  a  cut  of  the  Piiory  seal,  which  had  not 
been  previously  published,  and  some  illustrations  of  the  architectural 
remains.  (See   woodcuts.)     This  seal  has  been  engraved  from   a  drawing 


lUl 


f5c;il  aud  countcr-scul  of  Michelham  Priory,  Sushox,  apjHiiidod  to  an  iiidoiituro,  d;itA:d  1370, 

ill  t.l,.:  (:ll:iI,t,T  Ik.iis,.,    W.sli,iinst,.r. 


by  Mrs.  TJlaauw,  whose  tasteful  pencil  has  also  contributed  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  Memoir  by  copies  of  drawings  by  Ciimm  in  the  Burrell 
coUectionfi,  Ikiti.ih  Museum,  which  supply  so  valuable  a  series  of  nienio- 
rials  of  Sussex  antiipiitics  in  great  part  now  destroyed.  The  Rev.  G.  M. 
Cooper  has  also  furnished  a  paper  on  lierwick  parochial  records,  containing 
some  curious  particulars  exemplifying  the  practice  as  to  the  occupation  of 
land  and  other  usages  in  a  Southdown  village,  niul  some  local  words. 
Mr.  (i.  R.  Corner  has  given  a  paper  on  the  custum  of  Bontngh  English, 
by  which  in  some  places  the  youngest  eon  or  his  representative  inherits 
JMHtead  of  the  eldest.  Though  tlie  custom  is  found  in  most  other  counties, 
the  Hubject  has  an  appropriateness  in  n-gard  to  .'^nssex,  in  conse(|uenco  of 
the  great  number  of  manors  that  it  contains,  in  whi<'h  this  custom,  or  others 
more  or  less  nisembling  it,  exist  :  a  list  of  these  manors  is  appended  to  the 
communication.      Mr.  (Jorncr    has,    we    believe,    for    some    years    devoted 
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Doable  fire-place  and  mantle-tree  with  Angle  brackets  at  each  side,  in  the 
chamber  over  the  crypt. 


.-^.xN 


v-^V 


l,^:.K^^RTlN- 


Cryjjt  under  the  Refector\-. 


Drawu  by  Mrs.  Bliuiuw,  from  the  representatiou  preserved  aiuougst  Grimm's  drawings  in  the 
IJurrell  coUcctious,  British  Museum. 
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much  attention  to  the  investigation  of  tliese  peciiharltics  of  teniu-e  and 
their  oriijin.  If  we  cannot  say  that  ho  has  satisfactorily  shown  whence 
they  sprung,  or  wiiy  they  are  so  widely  scattered,  he  has  certainly 
collected  much  valuahle  information,  and  made  some  useful  suggestions,  to 
assist  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  go  deeper  into  the  subject.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  relieved  of  some  needless  ditficultics  if  the  custom  of  Borough 
English,  as  it  existed  in  towns,  were  investigated  apart  from  the  customs 
in  manors  which  resemble  it,  and  are,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  of  later 
origin  ;  and  in  doing  so,  the  early  power  of  disposing  of  houses  and  land 
l)v  will  in  such  towns,  a  remnant  of  Anglo-Saxon  law,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded, as  it  is  an  important  element  in  judging  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  custom.  These  numerous  exceptions  from  the  general  law,  though  in 
some  manors  they  may  be  referrilde  to  mere  caprice,  seem  to  imply  a 
social  condition  in  certain  localities,  which  history  has  very  iniperl'ectly 
transmitted.  Mr.  Corner  has  ascertained  that  there  were  like  customs 
to  be  found  in  Picardy,  Artois,  and  some  other  jilaccs  on  the  continent. 
From  the  Rev.  J.  Dale  we  have  a  contribution  entitled  "  Extracts  from 
Churchwardens'  Accounts  and  other  matters  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
Bolney,  contained  in  a  MS.  book  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII."  Among 
other  curious  items  are  some  relative  to  the  building  of  the  steeple,  and 
also  the  notices  of  the  collections  at  "  Hognel,"  which  word,  it  is  suggested 
in  a  note  may,  like  Ilogmcnay,  be  a  corrupt  derivative  from  "  an  gurj  Van 
neuf,"  the  commencement  of  some  verses  sung  on  New  Year's  day.  From 
those  words,  dropping  the  last,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  aug'lan  might 
be  obtained,  and  then,  by  a  transposition  not  uncommon,  aufjnal,  and 
thence  Ogncl  and  Ilogncl,  as  the  word  is  spelt  in  those  accounts. 

The  Rev.  F.  Spurrell  has  furnished  a  description  of  the  Architectural 
Reliques  of  Lewes  Priory  which  are  contained  in  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Museum  at  Lewes,  with  lithographs.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
supposed  to  be  part  of  a  circular  lavatory  of  black  marble,  ten  or  eleven 
feet  in  diameter,  executed  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  same  gentleman 
has  contributed  an  Inventory  of  the  g<tods  of  Cornelius  Humphrey,  a 
substantial  yeoman  of  Xewhaven,  in  1097  ;  which  shows  what  were  then 
the  home  comforts  and  accommodation  of  persons  of  tliat  class.  And  from 
tlie  Rev.  E.  Turner  we  have  a  brief  notice  of  the  programme  of  the  funeral 
ceremony  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  Standard-bearer  of  Henry  VIII.,  by 
whom  he  was  held  in  great  esteem,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  executors 
of  his  will.  He  received  fr(jm  his  sovereign  a  grant  of  Battle  Abbey  after 
the  dissolution.  Hi;  died  in  1.1-18,  and  was  interred  in  IJattle  Church, 
where  his  tomb  remains. 


I'l  lU.lCATIO.NS  Ol'  THi;  CA.M  IIKI  l)(i  i;  A  N'l'K/l  A  Kl  A  N  SOCII^TY.  IVi.k- 
nn,'iit>»  cjf  !i  <ircciil0jivi)ti;m  work  upon  .Mii;;ii',  I'roiii  a  rii|iyriis  in  tlu-  llritinli 
MtiHfuni.      IMitfil,  wiili  n  'rraimliition  imd  Notes,  liy  C.  Wyi'liHc  (iooilxvin,  .M.A. 

Lv  pulili-Iiiiig  tills  rciiiarkaliic  IV.igmciit,  tlic  Ciunliridgc  Aiitiipiaiian 
Society  has  done  much  to  elucidate  a  very  intiMcstiiig  l)ninch  of  ini|uiry. 
Tli(r  art  of  the  magicians  who  withstood  Mosch  and  Aaron,  the  strange 
magical  iloctrines  of  hoiik;  (tf  the  early  Eastern  liereti<'s,  and  the  doings  of 
the  moih-iii  Hgyptian  magicians,  alike  receive  illustration  from  tin;  fragment 
:iiiil  tlie  v.ihiiihle  noti's  with  which  it  is  ai'coiiip.inird. 
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Tlic  author  of  the  work,  as  the  editor  remarks,  appears  to  have  licld 
similar,  but  not  identical,  doctrines  with  those  of  the  Gnostic  author  of  the 
"  Pistis  Sophia."  lie  seems  to  have  acknowledged  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews  as  well  as  those  of  Persia  and  Greece,  but  his  fundamental 
doctrines  appear  to  have  been  Egyptian  ;  indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
he  was  a  priest  or  magician  of  Egypt  and  that  he  lived  during  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  or  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  that 
period.  His  work  is  among  the  oldest  of  its  kind  and  connects  the  Gnostic 
lieresy  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  while  it  affords  us  some  insight 
into  what  must  have  been  the  magic  of  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  papyrus  consists  of  a  series  of  invocations  accompanied  by  directions. 
The  first  of  these,  entitled  "  a  Sarapian  divination,"  is  directed  to  be 
wrought  by  help  of  "  a  boy,  with  a  lamp,  a  bowl,  and  a  pit,"  and  it  is 
related  that  a  throne  should  be  seen  to  be  brought  in.  These  and  other  like 
particulars,  coupled  with  the  manner  in  which  this  mode  of  divination  is  said 
to  have  been  conducted,  on  other  ancient  authority,  indicates,  as  the  editor 
observes,  a  very  similar  performance  to  that  which  Mr.  Lane  describes  in 
his  Modern  Egyptians  (vol.  ii.  c.  xii.),  as  practised  at  the  present  day  in 
Egypt.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  magical  rite  should  have 
continued  in  use  throughout  a  period  of  near  two  thousand  years,  if  not  for 
a  far  longer  time,  while  Egyjit  has  twice  changed  its  religion  and  once 
its  language,  so  that  superstition  has  survived  nationality. 

Passing  over  the  second  and  third  divinations  as  of  minor  importance, 
we  find  in  the  fourth  the  magician  calling  himself  Moses,  and  invoking  the 
God  of  Israel  in  words  that  indicate  some  acquaintance  with  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  Hebrews.  In  the  tenth,  likewise,  we  find  a  similar 
incantation.     Both  are  evidences  that  the  mag-icians  thought  all  religions 

o  o  o 

serviceable,  and  were  unwilling  to  alter  foreign  names,  as  one  of  the 
Zoroastrian  precepts  commands  not  to  change  barbarous  names,  for  that 
they  had  a  great  efficacy  in  the  mysteries.  When  they  did  not  use  foreign 
names,  they  called  on  those  whom  they  wished  to  propitiate,  in  a  strange 
series  of  meaningless  words,  chiefly  formed  of  the  vowels,  of  which  we  find 
many  examples  here. 

The  remaining  invocations  are  curious  and  well  deserving  a  careful  exa- 
mination. Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  that  wherein  the 
magician  threatens  to  divulge  the  most  hidden  mysteries,  and  otherwise 
pretends  to  terrify  the  gods,  calling  himself  Thoth,  the  Egyptian  Hermes, 
that  he  may  obtain  what  he  desires.  Porphyry  ridicules  this  kind  of  magic 
in  his  letter  to  Anebo,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  very  prevalent  among 
the  so-called  philosophers  of  that  time  who  were  addicted  to  magic,  and 
recalls  to  mind  the  menaces  which  have  been  offered  in  other  countries  and 
later  times  to  persons  held  sacred  and  their  images. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  a  hope  that  Mr.  Goodwin,  and 
others  as  well  qualified  for  the  task,  will  continue  the  investigation  of  this 
remarkable  subject,  and  lay  fresh  material  before  the  public. 

R.  S.  P. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ART,  selected  from  objects  discovered  at 
Pompeii  and  Hcrculaneum.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  TroUope,  F.S  A.  Loudon  : 
George  Bell,  18.54.     Forty-five  Plates,  ol  which  two  are  printed  in  colour.s. 

We  have  now  before  us  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  fulfilments  of  the 
promise  held  forth  in   an  attractive  prospectus   that  has  issued  from  the 
vol..   XI.  N 
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press.  Wlicn  tlic  author  of  this  hoautiful  voUinic  first  invited  the 
ciicournfrement  of  EnMish  Archfoolofrists,  and  soufirht  to  cniraire  their 
interest  in  those  works  of  a  liigher  class  of  Artistic  development  than  the 
ancient  reliques  which  mostly  attract  their  attention,  it  may  have  heen  sup- 
posed that  tlie  voluminous  and  splendid  productions  of  continental  authors, 
and  the  elaborate  treatise  by  Sir  William  Gell,  had  aniply  supplied  the 
requirements  of  Antiquarian  study,  as  rep;ards  the  varied  and  instructive 
vestiges  of  the  cities  of  Campania.  The  latter  work,  however,  the 
"  Pompeiana,"  best  known  probably  to  Engli.sh  antiquaries,  is  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  architectural  examples  and 
accessory  features,  which  are  of  high  value,  even  for  practical  purposes  in 
the  structures  of  our  own  times.  The  magnificent  publications  by  the 
Neapolitan  government  must  be  regarded,  Mr.  Trollope  truly  observes  in  his 
preface,  as  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  students  of  antiquity  in  this 
country. 

In  the  volume  now  commended  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  i\Ir.  Trollope 
has  satisfactorily  supplied  what  had  been  a  desideratum  in  archrcological 
literature,  and  his  labours  will  be  gratefully  appreciated  by  many  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  a  most  interesting  branch  of  research,  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  and  Roman  Art  in  its  application  to  the  accessories  of  daily 
life  in  ancient  times.  The  universal  display  of  taste  and  beauty  in  form, 
not  less  amongst  ordinary  objects  of  domestic  use,  than  in  tlie  more 
luxurious  furniture  or  enrichments  of  the  saloon  and  the  tricliniuiii  in 
the  gorgeous  times  of  Imperial  Rome,  or  as  exemplified  by  the  deli- 
cately-wrought ornaments  of  personal  use,  is  a  striking  characteristic  of 
the  iidiabitants  of  Pompeii  and  Ilerculaneum.  We  find,  indeed,  as  Mr. 
TroUope's  work  admirably  demonstrates,  that  the  grace  of  high  art 
derived  from  the  Greeks  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  sacrificial 
vessels  of  the  temple,  to  the  weapons  of  war,  the  vases  of  every 
description,  whether  those  for  ordinary  use  or  the  sumptuous  candelabra 
and  ajipliances  of  the  banquet.  The  tasteful  skill  by  which  the  hand  nf  the 
artificer  was  guided  appears  even  in  the  culinary  vessels,  the  furniture  of 
houses,  the  armour  and  arms,  the  various  musical  instruments,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  exquisite  jewellery  and  personal  ornaments  of  the  fairer  sex. 

How  often  have  we  wished  in  younger  days,  or  before  foreign  travel  had 
enabled  us  to  view  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  "  Museo  Borbonico," 
that  some  Manual  such  as  that  now  presented  by  Mr.  Trollope  had  been  at 
hand,  to  assist  our  studies,  enabling  us  to  realise  the  allusions  of  Horace  or 
Juvenal,  and  comprehend  the  force  of  their  keen  satire  in  passages  of  which 
the  point  can  only  be  appreciated  through  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
refinemciits  of  the  classical  age  and  the  usages  of  domestic  life  or  manners. 

The  truthful  illustrations  of  this  volume,  selected  evidently  with  great 
taste  and  judgment,  comprise  all  that  could  be  desired  within  the  compass 
of  such  an  undertaking  as  has  been  contemplated  by  Mr.  Trollope.  His 
accurate  pencil  has  been  successfully  employed  in  the  delineation  of 
examples  of  every  description,  chosen  amongst  the  iimumerable  objects, 
which,  whilst  they  delight,  perplex  the  visitor  of  those  treasinies  of  Art. 
In  these  examples  the  eye  of  the  student  may  trace  the  tyjx'  of  many  a  form 
of  beauty  admired  in  the  more  tasteful  adaptations  of  medijeval  or  modern 
times,  wliether  in  works  in  metal,  in  fictile  manufactures,  or  in  glass  ;  and 
he  may  mark,  possibly,  with  a  feeling  of  humiliation,  how  infinitely  superior 
are   the   productions   of  the  claRsical  age  to  thost!  dc'signs  whldi  liave  been 
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FocuU,  portable  Brasiers  aud  apparatus  for  heating  liquids. 


Portable  Bronze  Altar  from  Herculaueum. 
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Bronze  Helmets  with  Visore. 


Bronze  Brassarts,  Maniccr,  and  example  of  Body-armour. 


lironr*  LAinp,  wltli  fijfuro  of  BUoiiuh 


Silver  /'oni/iu/i.     IlelKlit,  U  Inchon. 
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most  admired  in  the  art-manufactures  of  our  own  country.  Hitherto, 
indeed,  the  attempts  at  novelty  in  producing  more  tasteful  forms  have  for 
the  most  part  signally  failed,  and  it  has  only  been  through  the  imitation  of 
the  designs  of  ancient  Etruria,  or  Greece,  or  Imperial  Rome,  that  such 
endeavours  have  been  in  any  degree  successful.  The  illustrations  of 
ancient  art  presented  in  this  volume  will  be  highly  acceptable  not  only  to 
the  professed  antiquary,  but  to  the  artificer,  the  student  in  the  school  of 
design,  to  all,  in  fact,  engaged  in  the  study  or  the  practice  of  decorative 
art  ;  and  they  possess  the  additional  recommendation  of  being  published 
at  a  price  which  places  the  work  within  the  reach  of  all  who  may  desire  its 
acquisition. 

By  the  author's  kindness,  we  are  enabled  to  give  some  examples 
of  these  interesting  illustrations,  reproduced  from  his  drawings  by  the 
skilful  hand  of  Mr.  Utting.  (See  the  accompanying  woodcuts).  In  the 
text  of  the  work,  Mr.  Trollope  has  presented  some  valuable  explanatory 
observations  and  notices  from  classical  writers,  conveying  information 
highly  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  The  pen  of  the  accomplished 
scholar  has  combined  with  his  talent  as  a  draughtsman  in  bringing  before  us 
a  multiplicity  of  antique  objects,  of  which  we  seek,  in  vain,  representa- 
tions in  those  useful  works  of  reference  hitherto  available,  such  as  Dr. 
Smith's  *'  Classical  Dictionary  "  and  the  volume  compiled  by  Mr.  Rich. 
In  Mr.  Trollope's  pages  we  gain  instruction  regarding  many  details 
connected  with  religious  and  sacrificial  rites  ;  we  learn  how  the  Roman 
warrior  was  armed  ;  how  the  banquet  was  prepared,  and  what  were  the 
appliances  of  the  symposia  ;  we  see  the  forms  of  the  instnmients  to  the 
tones  of  which  the  ancient  poets  tuned  their  lays  ;  the  materials  used  for 
writing  and  painting  ;  the  luxurious  furniture  of  the  villa,  the  accessories 
of  the  bath,  and  lastly,  the  cinerary  urns  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and 
elegance  of  their  forms. 

The  exquisite  plates  printed  in  colour  portray  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
existing  examples  of  the  high  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  decorating 
glass  had  been  carried.  They  are  vases  of  the  deepest  blue  colour,  over 
which  was  a  casing  of  opaque  white  glass,  and  this  last  was  partially  cut 
away,  so  as  to  leave  a  design  in  relief  like  a  cameo.  Both  these  vases 
were  found  at  Pompeii  ;  the  portions  which  haye  been  preserved  of  one  of 
them  arc  now  in  this  country,  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Auldjo,  and  the  fragments  in  the  collection  of  that  lady  may  be 
remembered  by  our  readers  as  the  choicest  specimen  of  antique  glass  in 
the  Exhibition  formed  in  1850  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  investigation 
of  military  costume,  the  highly  curious  representa- 
tions of  antique  armour  will  bo  specially  acceptable. 
The  helmets,  cuirasses,  and  other  defences  of 
bronze,  such  as  are  here  delineated,  arc  objects  of 
great  rarity  :  amongst  the  former,  the  fact  deserves 
notice  that  helmets  with  visors  were  occasionally 
worn  by  the  Roman  soldiery,  as  shown  by  an 
example  of  remarkable  interest  (see  woodcut), 
having  been  that  of  the  guard  at  the  Hcrculancuiii 
gate  of  Fompeii  at  the  time  of  its  destruction.  The 
form  closely  resembles  that  of  certain  head-pieces 
worn  in  tlie  sixteenth  century. 
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The  helmet  here  represented  was  louiul  with  the  skeleton  of  the 
sentinel,  who  perished  at  his  post  in  a  small  recess  near  the  gate  :  his  arms 
lay  with  the  remains,  and  the  sword  was  in  remarkable  preservation  ;  its 
length  was  thirty  inches  ;  the  sheath  had  been  of  leather  studded  with 
metal  ;  the  rings  by  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  belt  remained  ;  the  pre- 
cise form  of  the  blade  could  not  be  ascertained,  Mr.  Trollope  has  given 
a  representation  of  another  Roman  sword,  showing  the  shape  of  the  blade, 
and  the  adjustment,  which  occurs  in  some  niediajval  weapons,  of  a  ring  at 
the  end  of  the  handle,  through  which,  obviously,  a  thong  or  lace  was 
passed  for  secure  attachment.      (Plate  iv.  figs.  1,  2.) 

The  fashion  of  other  examples  of  helmets  is  most  eccentric,  and  the 
chasings  in  high  relief,  with  which  they  are  mostly  enriched,  are  of  admi- 
rable workmanship  ;  these  helmets  formed  with  cheek-pieces  [hiuxidw),  the 
projcctura  in  front,  and  the  ciiJo,  or  defence  for  the  neck  behind,  were 
worn  by  the  Roman  officers.  It  is  interesting  to  the  English  antiquary  to 
compare  these  curious  types  with  the  bronze  head-piece  discovered  at  Tring 
in  Hertfordshire,  of  much  more  simple  fashion,  and  unfortunately  in  im- 
perfect condition.  No  other  specimen,  as  we  believe,  has  been  found  in 
this  country.  There  are  many  objects  of  other  classes  which  claim 
attention  as  illustrative  of  relics  of  the  Roman  age  disinterred  in  England. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  example  of  scale-annour 
(see  woodcut),  which  recalls  the  curious  fragment 
of  bronze  found  at  Cataractonium  by  Sir  \\ . 
Lawson,  and  figured  in  this  Journal  (volume  viii., 
p.  29G).  The  armour  here  represented  is  of 
lione  with  ligatures  of  bronze.  Many  forms  of  the 
3  fictile  and  other  vases   are  such   as   are  already 

familiar  to  us  amongst  the  vestiges  of  Roman  occupation  in  our  own 
country  ;  one  of  the  glass  drinking  vessels,  with  singular  ornaments  like 
drops  on  its  surface,  may  be  noticed  on  account  of  the  resemblance  in 
form  to  some  discovered  with  Anglo-Saxon  remains  in  England.  (Tlate 
XXX.,  fig.  G.) 

In  reviewing  the  instructive  results  of  Mr.  Trollope's  observations  and 
researches  amongst  the  rich  stores  of  these  well-arranged  museums,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  an  expression  of  surprise  and  regret  that  our  own  national 
depository,  so  rich  in  some  departments  of  classical  antiipiity,  should  not 
present  for  piddic  instruction  and  gratification  a  more  suitable  and  attractive 
display  of  those  objects  of  daily  use  amongst  the  Romans,  which  excite  our 
admiration  in  continental  museums.  This  deficiency,  however,  is  even  loss 
to  be  deplored  than  the  contempt  with  which  objects  essential  to  a  series  of 
National  Anti(piities  have  long  been  viewed,  as  it  would  appear,  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  A  hope  had  at  length  arisen,  through  the 
tanlv  approjiriution  of  a  "British  room  "  in  that  establishment,  that  the 
English  Arcii.'ijologist,  an<l  the  scientific  foreigner,  desirous  of  the  opportunity 
of  comitaring  our  anti<iuitics  with  those  of  continental  countries,  niiglit  find 
H<jiiie  collections  in  tho  British  Museum  illustrativi-  of  the  ancient  condition 
or  r>ritain.  This  welcome  anticipation  has  been  sadly  frustrated  ;  the 
hvmpathy  and  interest  in  such  an  object  evinced  by  a  few  generous  donors 
of  unliipiilicH,  whose  liberality  has  been  met  for  the  most  part  with  cold 
inditfercnce,   has  ajiparcMtiy    dune    nothing   to    lessen    the    apathy    of   the 

'   lingrttvcil  in  \.\\i-  "  S  cIuhUi  MdiiiniKiil.i,"  noI.  v.  jihitt  m  'Jli,  'l~i. 
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Trustees.  In  foreign  lands  the  Directors  of  Public  Establishments  arc  ever 
watchful  to  secure  everything  which  may  render  more  complete  the  collec- 
tions entrusted  to  their  charge  for  the  public  benefit.  The  recent  fate  of 
the  invaluable  Faussett  Museum  has  shown  in  too  strong  a  light  how 
disadvantageous  to  science  is  the  want  of  enlightened  intelligence  in  tlie 
administration  of  the  British  Museum  ;  the  loss  of  such  a  collection  must  be 
viewed  by  English  Archajologists  as  irreparable.  Its  value  has  been  more 
worthily  appreciated  in  another  quarter  ;  and  most  honourable  record  must 
be  made  of  the  spirit  and  liberality  with  which  Mr.  Mayer  has  come  forward 
to  rescue  these  precious  illustrations  of  ancient  arts  and  manners  from  being 
dispersed  or  transported  to  some  foreign  collection. 


iHecent  |i^tstorical  nnU  i^rtjbafolog'w'  ii3ublications. 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  and  Norrnandy  ;  translated 
with  notes  and  the  Introduction  of  Guizot,  by  T.  Forester,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  Post  8vo. 
(liolin's  Antiquarian  Library.) 

Inguli'H,  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  with  the  Continuations  by  Peter  of 
Blois  and  other  writers.  Translated  with  notes  by  H.  T.  Riley.  Post  ovo.  (Bohn's 
Antiquarian  Library.) 

Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  England,  by  Mrs.  Everett  Green,  Vol.  V.,  comprising 
Memoirs  of  Mary  Tudor,  third  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  and  of  Elizabeth,  Queeu 
of  Bohemia.     Portraits.     H.  Colburn. 

Co.ntributions  to  Literature,  by  Mark  Antony  Lower,  F.S.A.,  comprising  Essays 
on  Local  Nomenclature  ;  on  the  Battle  of  Hastings  ;  on  the  Iron  VVorlis  of  tlie  South 
of  England  ;  on  Yew-trees  in  Church-yards  ;  Antiquarian  Pilgrimage  in  Normandy, 
&c.     Post  8vo.     Woodcuts.  7s.  6tZ. 

ToPOGRAPUER  AND  GENEALOGIST.  Part  XIII,  Commencing  Vol.  III.  Edited  by  .John 
Gough  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Contents  ;  Account  of  the  Manor  of  Apuldrefield,  in 
Kent ;  Petition  from  Wotton  Basset,  relative  to  the  right  of  the  Burgesses  to  free 
pasture  in  Fasterne  Park  ;  Memoranda  in  Heraldry,  from  Le  Neve's  MSS.  ;  On  the 
descent  of  William  of  Wykeham  ;  Indenture  regarding  lands  in  Cirencester',  &ic. 
Hvo.     3s.  6d. 

British  Archaeological  Association,  Journal,  No.  35,  October,  1853.  Address  by 
the  President  at  the  Rochester  Congress  ;  Historical  sketch  of  Rochester  Castle  ; 
Memoir  of  Gundulph,  bishop  of  Rochester  ;  Rochester  Cathedral  ;  Leeds  Castle, 
Kent  ;  the  Dutch  expedition  to  the  Medway  in  1667  ;  On  the  origin  and  antiquity  of 
playing  cards  ;  Documents  relating  to  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  defences  of  the 
Thames  and  Medway  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Rochester  Congress. — No.  36,  January, 
1854.  Genealogical  and  heraldic  Notices  of  the  Earls  of  Kent.  Romney  Marsh. 
Proceedings  of  the  Rochester  Congress,  (continued)  and  of  the  Association. 

Numismatic  Chronicle,  edited  by  J.  Y.  Akerman,  Sec.  Soc.  Ant.,  No.  G2.  Coins  of 
Agrippias  Cttsarea  ;  Find  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  in  tlie  Isle  of  Man  ;  Uncertain  coins 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  ;  Bactrian  coins  ;  Remarks  on  the  copper  coinage  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperors  ;  On  coins  of  Ceylon,  with  remarks  on  the  so-called  ring-money 
and  fish-hook  money  of  that  island. — No.  63.  Coin  pedigrees  ;  Uncertain  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Anglo-Danish  coin  ;  Ring-money,  as  a  medium  of  exchange  ;  Unpublished  coins  of 
Carausius  ;  Unpublished  varieties  of  rare  coins  :  Silver  coin  attributed  to  Dubnovel- 
launus  ;  Remarks  on  fish-hook  money  ;  Early  Celtic  coins  found  in  Kent,  &c. 

Remains  of  Pagan  Saxondom,  principally  from  Tumuli  in  England.  By  J.  Y. 
Akerman,  Sec.  Soc.  Ant.  4to.  J.  Russell  Smith.  Each  part  contains  two  coloured 
plates. — Part  VII.  Bronze  bucket  found  at  Cuddesden,  Oxfordshire;  Fibula  found 
near  Billesdon,  Leicestershii-e. — Part  VIII.  Fraj;nients  from  a  tumulus  at  Caenby, 
Lincolnshire,  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  the  Rev.  E.  Jarvis.  Portion  of  a 
very  large  jewelled  fibula  from  a  tumulus  at  Ingai-sby,  Leicestershire. —  Part  IX. 
Glass  drinking  vessels  from  cemutei-ies  in  Kent  ;  Fibulse  found  near  Rugby. 

Collkctanea  Antiqua.  Etchings  and  Notices  of  ancient  remains.  By  Cliarles  Roach 
Smith.  Vol.111.  Part  1 1.  Printed  for  the  Subscribers  only.  Sarcophagus  and  Roman 
remains  found  near  the  Miuories,  Loudon  ;    Roman  leaden  cottius  ;    Brass  trumpet, 
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found  at  Romney,  Keut  ;  Bronze  Romano-British  scabbard  and  iron  sword,  found  in 
the  Thames  ;  Notes  on  antitjuities  iu  France,  Lillebonne,  its  Roman  theatre,  sculp- 
tures, &c.  Vieux,  near  Caen  ;  statue  and  inscrii>tion  known  as  the  marble  of  Thoriguy, 
sculfjtures,  &c.  Roman  buildings  at  Jublains.  Fourteen  plates,  and  woodcuts.  8vo. 
Subscribers'  names  received  by  the  Author,  3,  Liverpool  Street,  City. 

Illistrations  of  An'cient  Aut,  selected  from  objects  discovered  at  Pompeii  and 
HerculaiRum.  By  the  Rev.  Iv  Trollope,  F.S.A.  Forty-Hve  jdates,  comprisiug 
specimens  of  arms,  armour,  jewellery,  furniture,  vases,  &.c.  London,  G.  Bell,  4to.  1/.  Is. 

W.\NDERINGS  OF  AN  ANTIQUARY  ;  chiefly  upou  the  traces  of  the  Romans  in  Britain, 
comprising  notices  of  the  Roman  iron  district  of  the  Forest  of  l)ean  ;  Keuchester, 
Verulamium,  Sandwich  and  the  Kentish  Coast,  Pevensey,  the  Roman  potteries  on  the 
Medway,  Kits  Coty  House,  Isui'ium,  Bramber  Castle,  Bignor,  Stouehenge,  and  Old 
Sarum.     By  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.     Post  8vo.     Nichols  and  Sons.     lis. 

Henry  Sh.wv. — Specimens  of  tile  pavements,  drawn  from  existing  authorities. 
No.  V.  -Ito.  Contents,  large  plate  exhibiting  a  moiety  of  the  rich  j)avoment  of  the 
Chapter  House,  Westminster,  tliirteenth  centui'y  ;  examples  on  a  larger  scale  ;  tiles  of 
.same  period  from  Winchester  Cathedral,  St.  Mary's,  Salehui"st,  Dunkeswell,  and 
llomsey  ;  examples  of  fourteenth  century,  from  Worcester  Cathedral,  Dyrham  and 
Bakewell.  Each  number  comprises  five  plates  printed  in  colours,  and  reproducing  as 
closely  as  possible  the  effect  of  the  original  tiles. 

Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Art  ;  including  all  such  as  are  employed  in  painting, 
sculpture  and  engraving,  relating  to  colours  and  artistic  implements,  and  also  to 
costume,  armour,  vases,  sacred  or  domestic  implements,  &C.  Edited  and  illusti'ated 
by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  To  be  completed  in  twelve  montlily  parts,  at  la.  Post  8vo. 
Virtue  and  Hall. 

Camhridiieshire. — Publications  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.  Ancient 
Cambridgeshire,  or  an  attemj)t  to  trace  Roman  and  other  ancient  roads  that  passed 
through  the  county  of  Cambridge  ;  with  a  record  of  the  the  places  where  Roman  coins 
and  other  remains  have  been  found.  By  Charles  C.  Babington,  M.A.  (Map  of  Roman 
roads,  ^c.) — Fragment  of  a  Greco-Egyptian  work  upon  magic,  from  a  papyrus  in  the 
British  Museum.  By  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A. — Report  and  communications  made  to 
the  Cambridge  Aiitiipiarian  Society  in  the  year  llio"2-.'J. 

Devonshire. — A  Guide,  cont.iiiiiii,' a  short  historical  sketch  of  Lynton  and  places 
adjacent  in  North  Devon,  including  Illracombe.     By  T.  H.  Cooper.     12mo. 

Essex. — Colchester  Castle  not  a  Roman  Temple  ;  a  review  of  a  lecture  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Jenkins  ;  with  an  appendix.  By  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts.  With  several  Illustrations. 
!(vo.     George  Bell. 

Glolcesteilsuirk. —  Memorials  of  the  Canynges  family  and  tluir  times  :  their  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  founders  of  Westbury  College  and  Hedclifl'e  Cimrch  examined  ; 
Memoranda  relating  to  Chatterton,  iVc,  with  illustrations.  By  George  Pryce. 
Roval  !!vo.     London  :    Houlstoii,    Paternoster-row.     lOs.   Gd. 

Bristol  Catiiedral  ;    a  history    of   its    antiipiities  and  monuments.     By 

Peter    Leversage,    Barrister-at-law.     Second  Edition,  woodcuts.      Bvo.     Clifton. 

London. — Inscrij)tions  and  devices  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  Tower  of  London,  with 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  building  and  the  prisoners  formerly  confined  therein. 
Collected  from  state  papers,  &.C.,  by  W.  Robert-son  Dick.  Thirty-one  lithographic 
plates.     I'ublished  i)y  i'.  liiimage,  Tower  of  London.     4to. 

Norfolk. — History  of  gr(;at  Yarmouth.  By  Henry  Manship,  Town  Clerk,  temj). 
Eli/.ab(tli.  Etlited  iiy  Ciiarles  J.  Palmer,  F.S.A.  (Jreat  Yarmouth,  L.  A.Meall; 
London,  . I.  UusH.ll  Smith,  1  to.  Illustrated  with  view.s,  an  ancient  plan  of  the  town, 
npres.  iititions  of  tin-  Borough  seals,  corporation  plate,  insignia,  »Vc.  A  valuable  mass 
of  itilonnation  is  comprised  in  tin-  editor's  appendix  and  notes,  and  he  jturposea  to 
publish  a  sujipK^mentary  vohnne,  for  which  abundant  materials  are  pre|)ared. 

NoiiTiiUMiiKRi.ANn. — Notices  of  Roman  Inscriptions  discoveretl  in  Northumberland. 
By  the  R«v.  T.  Surridge,  L.L.D.     Royal  4to.     Plates.     Longman. 

.SoMKitHF.TSiiiKK. — Lectufo  ou  tile  Roman  anti(juitioB  of  Bath  ;  the  walls,  temples, 
and  wtine  other  vestigeH  of  the  lloiium  period.  By  the  Rev.  H.  .\L  Scarth.  )tv<). 
IJath,  Peai'h,  Hridge-Htreet.  Tin;  profiU  ot  the  sale  of  this  memoir  are  to  he  aiiplied 
in  aid  of  the  Local  .Mumuin  at  Anti  piitieH. 

Waiiwk  iisiiiKi:.—  History  of  tl"'  lloltes  of  Aston,  witli  description  ol  .Aston  Hall, 
Wnrwiikhhire.  By  A.  Davidson,  with  ilbmlrations  by  Allan  Everitt.  Birniingham  : 
Kverilt. 
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WiLTSHiuK. — TIic  Wiltshire  Arcliroolofjical  and  Natural  History  Magazine,  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Society  iomied  in  that  county  in  1853.  Devizes  :  H.  Bull. 
London  :  G  Bell,  J.  R.  Smith.  No.  1,  March,  1854,  8vo.  Issued  gratis  to  Members. 
Contents,— Rules  of  the  Society,  &c.  Account  of  the  Inaugural  Meeting,  and  address 
from  the  I'resident,  G.  I'oulett  Scrope,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Queries  relating  to  the  Archteology, 
Topography,  kc,  of  ^^■ilts  ;  Ancient  Wiltshire  Customs,  &c. 

Guide   to   Farleigh   Castle  ;    containing  a  description    of  the  ruins,  the 

chapel  and  monuments,  and  the  parish  church.     By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Jackson.     8vo. 
J.  Russell  Smith. 

History    of  Marlborough,  Sclkley,  Savemak   and  Tottenham.      By   J. 

Waylen,  Esq.     Demy  8vo.     J.  Russell  Smith. 

Yorkshire. — The  antiquities  of  the  Borough  of  Leeds  described  and  illustrated. 
By  James  Wardell.    8vo.    J.  R.  Smith. 

Wales. — Arch^ologia  Cambrensis.  Journal  of  the  Cambrian  Archseological  Asso- 
ciation. New  Series.  No.  IG.  October,  185.3.  Account  of  Newton  Nottage,  Glamorgan. 
Carn  Goch,  Caermarthenshire.  Notes  of  certain  desiderata  in  the  study  and  preserva- 
tion of  Welsh  antiquities.  Early  remains  in  the  Great  Isle  of  Arran.  Rei)ort  of  the 
Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  As.sociation,  held  at  Brecon.  No.  17.  January,  1854. 
Conway  Castle,  with  a  Plan  and  illustrations  by  Rev.  C.  Hartshorne ;  Customs  of  the 
Lordship  of  Crickhowel  ;  Brecon  Priory  ;  Welsh  Wakes  ;  George  Owen's  MSS.  ; 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Monmouthshire  ;  Extracts  from  Liber  Communis  of  St. 
David's  Cathedral  ;  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  Aberystwitb.  8vo.  Tenby  ;  R.  Mason. 
Christ's  College. 

Brecon ;    its  past    history    and    present    capabilities    considered,    with 

reference   to  a  bill   now   before   parliament.     By  the   Rev.  W.  Basil   Jones,   M.A. 
Longman.    Tenby  :  R.  Mason. 

Welsh   Sketches,  Third  Series.    Contents : — Edward  the  Black  Prince  ; 

Owen  Glendower  ;  Mediaeval  Bardism  ;  The  Welsh  Church.    8vo.    London  :  Darling. 
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London.  4to.  Annual  Subscription,  12s.  Contents  of  No.  4,  October,  1853.  Metro- 
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St.  Mura  (two  plates)  ;  Examination  of  a  sepulchral  mound  in  King's  county  ;  French 
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the  Boyne  ;  Ancient  chapel  on  St.  John's  Point,  county  Down  ;  Ulster  Roll  of  Gaol 
Delivery,  1G15  ;  Local  tokens  issued  in  Ulster  ;  Note  on  Primate  Colton's  Visitation, 
1  3f)7,  and  on  Notaries  Public  (plate  of  Notarial  marks)  ;  Tennekille  Castle,  Queen's 
county,  and  the  Mac  Donnells  (section,  plans,  &c.)  with  notes  on  Irish  Castles, 
Constables  of  Castles,  &c.  ;  Itinerary  of  Father  Edmund  Mac  Cana,  about  1643,  in  the 
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ARCUiTErruRAL  History  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  by  the  Rov.  R.  Willis  ;  the 
Architectural  History  of  Boxprove  Priory,  by  the  Riv.  J.  L.  Petit;  Architectural 
History  of  New  Shoreham  Church,  and  the  Church  architecture  of  Sussex,  by 
Eilmund  Sharpe.  Royal  4to.  To  be  published  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mason,  Chichester. 
Price  30,s-. 

Castles  and  Convents  of  Norfolk.  Being  notices  of  many  of  the  most  important 
remains  of  anti«iuity  in  the  county.  By  Henry  Harrod,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Norfolk 
ArchKological  Society.  1  Vol.  fivo.  With  plans  and  illustr.ations.  To  bo  ]>ul)lisluHl  by 
Mr.  Muskett,  Norwich.    Large    paper,   1/.   l.s.    Small  paper,  15*-.     (By  Subscription.) 


Slubncological  UntclligEiue. 

It  is  known  probably  to  most  of  our  readers  tliat  tlie  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  have  refused  to  purcliase  tlic  Faussett  Collections,  rich  in 
Iiomaii  and  Saxon  remains  from  the  tumuli  of  Kent,  and  replete  with 
valuable  illustrations  of  an  obscure  period  in  English  history.  In  vain  have 
appeals  been  addressed  by  individuals  and  b}'  societies,  an.xiousto  mark  their 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  these  collections  to  supply  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  wholly  deficient  in  that  great  depository.  The  acquisition 
would  have  gone  far  towards  removing  the  di.sgrace  that  England  alone 
amonfst  European  states  possesses  no  series  of  National  Antiquities  in  any 
public  Institution  ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  collection  of  equal 
value  or  extent  should  at  any  future  time  be  obtained.  A  perverse  indif- 
ference, however,  has  been  evinced  towards  the  interests  of  science  and  the 
requirements  of  those,  who  desire  enlarged  means  of  instruction  in  regard  to 
the  ancient  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  own  country,  still  to  be 
soui'-ht  in  vain  at  the  British  Museum.  In  the  administrative  body  of  that 
Institution  the  arbitrary  narrow-minded  spirit  of  the  iiij'ei^ta  uorrrca  has 
been  shown  towards  archa;ological  science  in  England,  which  looked  so 
liopefully  for  kindly  encouragement. 

It  is  gratifying  to  revert  to  the  more  intelligent  spirit  of  individual 
liberality,  by  which  these  collections,  though  lost  to  the  national  depository, 
have  been  rescued  from  removal  to  some  continental  museum.  Mr,  Mayer, 
of  Liverpool,  having  added  these  remarkable  antiquities  to  his  extensive 
museum,  which  he  has  ever  sought  to  make  available  to  the  utmost  for 
public  instruction,  has  determined  to  publish  the  original  diaries  in  which 
the  record  of  every  discovery  had  been  proservcd.  It  may  suftioo  to  state 
that  the  researches  of  Mr.  Faussett  extended  to  upwards  of  5O0  tumuli, 
almost  exclusively  of  the  Saxon  period.  In  this  publication  an  invaluable 
mass  of  material  will  be  placed  before  the  archioologist,  accompanied  by 
abundant  illustrations  ;  it  will  form  a  guide-book  to  the  stutU'iit  of  Saxon 
Archajology.  It  will  be  printed  forthwith  by  subscription,  and  form  one 
volume,  royal  4to,  The  price  to  subscribers  will  be  two  guineas,  and  they 
are  recjuested  to  forward  their  names  to  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  the  Editor, 
Liverpool  Street,  City. 

Th(!  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  to  bi-  held  this  y<'ar  at  Cambridge, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Vic(!  Chancellor  of  the  University,  will  commence 
on  Tuesday,  .luly  4,  and  close  on  Tuesilay,  .luly  11,  It  is  rcciuestcd  that 
perhons  who  propose  to  conununicate  any  memoir  to  the  .sections,  will  give 
timely  notice  to  the  secretaries. 

The  Aiiiiiiul  Meeting  of  the  Sussex  Archa'ological  Society  will  take 
place  at  \\  iiicliilsea,  on  .luly  K5. 


€fje   ^rcfjaeologifal   gjountat 


JUNE,  1854. 


ANGLO-SAXON  CEMETERY  EXCAVATED,  JANUARY,  1853. 

BY  THE  HON.  RICHARD  C.  NEVILLE,  F.S.A.  V.P. 

The  mound  which  contained  this  cemetery  is  situated  on 
the  property  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  formerly 
part  of  Linton  Heath,  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  that 
parish.  The  village  of  Linton  is  distant  two  miles  from  the 
spot,  which  is  close  to  the  small  hamlet  of  Bartlow,  on  the 
borders  of  Essex,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  well-known 
tumuli  at  that  place.  Sunken  Church  field,  in  Hadstock 
parish,  the  site  of  Roman  buildings,  is  also  visible  from  the  side 
of  the  hill  on  wdiicli  it  is  situated.  This  slopes  from  north  to 
south,  and  is  bounded  on  the  former  point,  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile,  by  the  Roman  Way,  from  Worsted  Lodge  to  Horse- 
heath,  called  the  Wool  Street ;  on  the  east,  by  the  road  from 
the  latter  place  to  Bartlow ;  on  the  south,  by  the  road  to 
Linton  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  unenclosed  portions  of  the 
old  heath.  The  mound,  within  the  recollection  of  the 
tenant,  had  been  of  considerable  elevation,  but  had  become 
so  much  levelled  by  the  plough  as  to  be  scarcely  visible 
above  the  surrounding  soil,  and  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
its  limits  ;  its  shape  appeared  oblong,  and  the  measurement, 
as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  was,  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
160  feet  long;  from  E.  to  W.,  greatest  width,  85  feet. 
On  the  3rd  of  January,  four  labourers  commenced  trenching 
the  ground  regularly  from  the  southern  end,  and  soon  came 
upon  the  first  of  the  graves.  Of  the  subsequent  investiga- 
tion, the  subjoined  relation  is  a  regular  journal. 

Monday,  Janitary  3.  Skeleton,  No.  1. — 4  feet  deep. 
No  reliques  found  with  the  deposit.     This  grave  was  cut 
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tlirougli  tlie  tumulus  into  the  natural  soil  (chalk),  which 
suggests  the  idea  that  the  burials  are  not  those  of  the  tribe 
bv  ^Yhich  the  mound  ^vas  raised.  So  many  interments,  from 
their  character  evidently  not  the  results  of  a  battle,  could 
hardly  have  been  made  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  to  lead 
to  the  formation  of  the  tunudus.  This  remark  applies  to 
nearly  all  the  graves,  and  is  conlirmcd  by  some  of  the 
rehques  discovered  subsequently. 

No.  2. — 3i  feet  deep.  An  iron  spear  ^vas  found  lying 
at  the  head  ;  a  bow-shaped  bronze  fibula  lay  near  the 
skull.  Length  of  tlie  spear,  including  socket,  9|-  inches  ; 
the  socket  has  an  open  slit  at  the  side,  and  is  4^  inches  in 
length.  The  blade  l;ince-shaped,  tapering  from  1  inch  at 
the  base  to  ^  of  an  inch  at  the  point  :  length  of  fibula,  If 
inches ;  it  has  a  bronze  acus,  now  broken.  This  fibula 
deserves  notice,  as  being  of  a  distinctly  Roman  type,  and  it 
bears  resemblance  to  that  found  at  Wilbraham,  figured  in 
plate  9,  No.  11,  "  Saxon  Obsequies." 

Jmiuary  4.  No.  3. — 3  feet  G  inches  deep.  No  reliques 
found  with  the  deposit. 

No.  4. — 4  feet  deep.  A  ring  of  bronze  1  inch  in 
diameter  ;    not  a  finger  ring. 

January  5.  No.  5. — 3  feet  6  inches  deep,  nothing  found 
with  the  deposit. 

No.  6. — 5  feet  G  inches  deep.  Nothing  found  with  the 
deposit.  The  bones  in  all  the  graves  above  enumerated 
were  very  much  decayed. 

No.  7. — 4  feet  deep.  An  iron  boss  of  a  shield  in  frag- 
ments; one  iron  spear  12  ^  inches  long,  with  open-slit  socket 
and  remains  of  wooden  haft  Avithin  it  ;  len<j;th  of  blade,  G-^ 
inches  ;  width,  If  inches  at  base,  \  inch  at  })oint  ;  this  lay  by 
the  head.  An  iron  knife  ;  blade,  2  inches  long,  \  inch  wide, 
and  \  inch  at  point. 

No.  8. — 3^  feet  deep.  An  iron  spear  lay  by  the  iicad,  G 
inclics  long;  length  of  blade  3  inclies  ;  width  at  base,  \ 
iiicli  ;  at  j)oint,  \  inch  ;  open-sHt  socket  willi  wood 
rririaining  in  it. 

No.  \). — 5  feet  deep.  This  liody  l;iy  with  feet  (n  tlu^  cast. 
A  s'llida  (see  woodcut,  l^'ig.  V'lll.)  lay  by  tlie  right  side  of 
the  head.  It  resembles  those  Couiid  at  Wilhrnliam  in  1851, 
"Saxon  Obscr|uies,"  plate  17.  Tlic  wooden  staves  liad 
almost   entirely    pei'ished,    Inii     ilie    bands    nf  ln-dnze    which 
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bound  them  together  with  the  bronze  rim,  and  hoop  liandle, 
remained  united ;  height,  4:|;  inches  ;  diameter,  4|-  inches 
The  usual  bicornute  ornaments  were  wanting  in  this  example. 
The  handle  is  ornamented  with  small  impressed  markings. 
A  large  cruciform  bronze  fibula,  chased  and  gilt,  lay  upon  the 
right  breast ;  this  fibula  is  5^  inches  long,  the  broader 
portion  is  of  oblong  form,  measuring  1;^  inch  long  by  2f 
inches  wide,  connected  with  the  lower  part  by  an  arch, 
probably  for  receiving  the  folds  of  the  garment.  The 
general  type  of  the  ornamentation  is  the  same  as  on  the 
brooches  of  the  same  form  from  Wilbraham  and  Fairford  ; 
see  plate  6,  No.  43,  "  Saxon  Obsequies "  ;  plate  3,  fig.  2, 
"  Fairford  Graves."  The  acm  had  been  of  iron.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  in  this  example,  is  that  there  are  three 
distinct  and  prominent  grotesque  heads  ;  one  at  the  bottom, 
within  the  circle  which  terminates  the  stem,  and  a  smaller 
head  at  each  end  of  the  rib  which  is  carried  over  the  inter- 
mediate arch.  Two  large  bronze  circular  fibulae  lay  also 
upon  the  right  breast.  For  their  shape,  see  "  Fairford 
Graves,"  plate  3,  fig  4.  They  are  exactly  similar,  measuring 
2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  slightly  scyphate ;  they  are 
covered  by  thin  plates  of  bronze  ornament  in  slight  relief. 
The  acus  of  each  had  been  of  the  same  metal.  114  beads 
lay  about  the  collar  bones  ;  all  these,  excepting  seven  of 
green  glass,  are  of  amber.  Four  silver  or  white  metal 
finger-rings  lay  among  the  beads  ;  one  of  these  is  a  plain 
band  ^  of  an  inch  onl}^  in  diameter,  and  it  could  hardly 
admit  a  finger  ;  the  extremities  disunited  and  overlapping 
one  another.  One  is  similarly  constructed,  but  larger,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  are  of  stout  wire,  one  being  fitted  with 
slides  for  the  purpose  of  diminisliing  or  enlarging  the  circum- 
ference, so  as  to  fit  the  finger  as  required.  (See  annular 
ornaments  thus  formed,  "Saxon  Obsequies,"  plate  11  ; 
"  Fairford  Graves,"  plate  9.)  A  pair  of  small  plain  studs  or 
buttons  of  bronze  layby  the  right  wrist ;  a  large  bronze  buckle 
was  found  also  by  the  right  wrist.  A  massive  sort  of  ring, 
with  a  singular  projection  or  peg  springing  from  its  inner  cir- 
cumference, lay  by  the  left  thigh  ;  from  the  peg,  when  found, 
depended  a  slender  key  or  picker  of  bronze  attached  by  a 
ring  at  one  end.  Beneath  the  peg,  in  the  thickest  part  of 
the  metal,  are  two  narrow  slits,  possibly  for  receiving  the 
blade  of  a  knife  or  shears,  thouoh  none  were  found.     Tliis 
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is  one  of  tlic  must  curious  objects  discovered,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  a  similar  example  has  occurred.  It  might  appear 
by  the  small  loop  on  the  outer  edge  of  one  side,  that  it 
was  attached  to  some  part  of  the  dress  (see  accompanying 
woodcuts,  Figs.  XI.  XII.)  A  pair  of  bronze  clasps  ;  these  lay 
at  the  waist  (com})are  those  figured  in  "  Saxon  Obsequies," 
plate  12).  A  circular  iron  buckle  was  found  also  at  the 
waist,  l^  inch  in  diameter  ;  this  had  a  broad  tongue,  with 
thin  bronze  plate,  for  attachment  to  a  strap  ;  a  hirgc  ring 
of  iron  lay  by  the  left  thigh  ;  and  an  iron  knife  by  the  left 
side,  7^  inches  long,  1  inch  wide  at  base,  -J  inch  at  point. 

No.  10. — 5  feet  deep.  Two  iron  knives,  broken  ;  one 
small  brass  coin  of  Constans,  perforated  for  suspension  as  a 
neck-ornament. 

iS^o.  11. — 5  feet  deep.  No  reliques  found  wath  the  deposit. 
The  bones  were  those  of  a  very  3'oung  person.  The  skull 
of  a  badger  occurred  in  this  day's  work,  as  in  a  barrow  at 
i^Iclburn  in  1847,  and  the  burying-ground  at  Chesterford. 
As  there  are  fox-earths  in  this  mound,  this  may  be  accidental. 

No.  12. — 5  feet  deep.  A  child  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
old.  Two  small  bronze  wire  armlets  with  extending  slides, 
If  inch  in  diameter  (see  "Saxon  Obsequies,"  plate  11, 
No.  38). 

Jdimnril  (J.  A  third  brass  coin  of  Carausius,  Rev.  Paof 
type.     Two  amber  beads  were  also  found  this  day, 

January  8.  No.  13. — .O  feet  deep.  An  iron  spear  14 
inches  long  lay  by  the  right  side  of  the  head  ;  length  of  blaile, 
8  inches  ;  1 J  wide  at  base,  1:|;  at  point ;  open-slit  socket 
with  remains  of  wood  within  it. 

No.  14. — 4  feet  1 0  inches  deep.  One  iron  spear  lay  by  right 
side  of  head,  i)  inches  long.  The  base  of  this  blade  is  very 
narrow  for  an  inch,  gradually  widening  to  an  inch,  and 
tapering  again  to  \  an  inch  at  the  point  ;  open-slit  socket  as 
before.  An  iron  boss  of  a  shield  was  founil  at  the  left  side, 
with  shelving  roof,  j)rojecting  apex  surmountetl  by  a  button, 
;iii(l  ;i  broad  rim  at  base  lor  i'asteiiiug  it  to  the  shield  with 
liv(;  nails.  Its  shape  may  be  seen  in  plate  37,  "Saxon 
Obsequies."  Leather  appears  to  h.-nc  been  stretched  over 
this  iiiiiIkk  Cioiii  IJK!  fragiiieiits  of  sucii  a  covering  still  re- 
maining. An  ii-on  sword  lay  by  the  left  tiiigh  ;  this  is  long 
and  nai-row,  measuring  'J  feet  I).\  inches,  hilt  included  : 
widtli  n<-arlv  tiic    same    lidni    (in!    lo    end,  1   iiiclies.      1^'rag 


XI. — Bronze  reliqiie,  with  a  picker  appended,  fig.  XII.  ;  grave,  No.  9. 


XIII. — Bronze  wheel  sli.iici  ornuinent ;  grave,  No.  72. 


XIV. — Bronze  pin,  or  stylus,  found  in  grave.  No.  16. 


Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities,  discovered  in  the  Cemetery  on  Linton  Heath,  by  the 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Neville,  January,  1853. 


Kcliques  of  bronze,  all  of  the  same  size  as  the  orit^inals 
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merits  of  a  wooden  scabbard  adhered  to  the  blade.  (Compare 
woodcut,  p.  108  ;  "Saxon  Obsequies,"  plate  24,  No.  151.)  The 
end  of  a  small  cruciform  bronze  fibula,  and  a  pair  of  bronze 
tweezers,  lay  near  the  head ;  a  small  instrument  with  the 
tweezers,  resembling  half  another  pair,  with  sharp  swallow- 
tailed  ends,  forming  a  sort  of  double  picker.  A  second  brass 
coin  of  Vespasian  was  found  above  the  head. 

No.  15. — 2  feet  deep.  A  circular  flat  piece  of  iron,  3 
inches  in  diameter  was  found,  probably  belonging  to  the 
shield  (compare  "  Akerman's  Pagan  Saxondom,"  plate  14). 

No.  16. — 2  feet  8  inches  deep.  This  skull  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Davis,  a  distinguished  comparative  anatomist,  who  is 
engaged  with  Dr.  Thurnam  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on 
the  crania  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Islands.  Mr.  Davis  was  unable  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
sex.  A  slight  bronze  stylus  was  found,  4  inches  long,  with 
circular  flat  extremity  for  erasing.  This  object  is  very  Roman 
in  its  fashion.     (See  woodcuts,  Fig.  XIV.  original  size.) 

No.  17. — 3  feet  deep.  This  skull  was  also  sent  to  Mr. 
Davis,  who  is  of  opinion  that  it  belonged  to  a  male.  With 
it,  was  a  portion  of  a  highly  ornamented  sitida,  consisting 
of  the  bronze  bands,  some  portions  of  the  wood,  and  a  large 
bicornute  ornament  which  had  been  attached  externally.  The 
top  of  the  perpendicular  bands  is  finished  in  a  circle  with 
serrated  edges.  A  small  coin  of  Valentinianus  was  discovered 
in  this  grave. 


Iron  sjiur  witli  fixed  buckles  at  the  cuds  o(  the  shiuiks.    Grave,  No.  18. 
ilalf  Icugth  of  the  original. 
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Janunrij  11.  Xo.  18. — 2  feet  deep.  This  skull  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Davis  who  cannot  decide  the  sex,  from  its  shattered 
condition.  A  small  cruciform  bronze  fibula  was  found,  resem- 
bling- one  figured  in  Douglas'  Nciiia,  plate  2,  fig.  3.  An  iron 
spur,  of  slight  make,  with  a  long  plain  point ;  at  the  ends 
of  the  shanks  are  buckles  (see  Avoodcut.  p.  99).  Part  of  a 
black  vase  of  coarse  ware  occurred  in  this  day's  operations. 
No.  19. — 3  feet  deep.  The  skull  found  in  this  grave  was 
pronounced  by  jMr.  Davis  to  be  that 
of  a  man  about  forty-five  years  of 
ao;e.  Two  flat  circular  bronze  fibular 
1^  inch  in  diameter  ;  their  surface 
is  ornamented  with  impressed  work 
(compare  No.  'd7,  plate  3,  "Saxon 
Obsequies  ")  ;  the  pins  have  been  of 
iron. — Two  small  looped  objects  or 
ornaments  of  bronze,  2  inches  long  ; 
their  use  is  very  uncertain,  they  may 
have  been  attached  to  leather.  To 
one  only  of  them  is  affixed  a  strong- 
iron  rivet,  which  passes  through  one  of 
the  plates.  In  other  respects  they 
resemble  one  another  (see  woodcut,  original  size). 

No  20. — 2  feet  8  inches  deep.  Pi-onounced  ])y  Mr.  Davis 
to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  male  of  about  fifty-five  years  of  age. 
No  reliques  found  with  the  deposit. 

An  urn  of  most  decided  Roman  shape  and  ware  was  found 
this  day,  near  some  burnt  human  bones  ;  height,  6j  inches  ; 
circumference  at  middle,  IG  inches  ;  at  base,  G.V  inches.  It 
had  no  contents. 

JtiniKirij  15.  No.  21. — 2  feet  5  inches  deep.  The  skele- 
ton lay  with  the  head  to  the  east ;  it  was  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Davis  to  be  that  of  a  female  of  about  thirty-five  years 
<jf  age.  lie  says  the  forehead  is  rc!nai-kal)ly  ])romiiient,  with 
tlio  frontal  suture  <listiiictly  seen.  7\  l.iige  crucii'orm  bronze 
HImiI,-!,  1;iv  oil  til"'  1<Il  sliiiiildcr,  ill  line  preservation,  elabo- 
i-iti'ly  ciiascd  :iimI  riclily  giU.  It  liad  been  set  with  orna- 
ments of  enamel  or  paste,  now  ;ilmost  colourless.  They 
appear,  liowever,  to  liavi;  been  i-cd.  Tiic  entire  length  is 
six  in(;lie.s,  and  tbe  geneial  eliaracler  similar  to  (hat  found 
witii  No.  9,  and  those  figMi-e(l  in  '\Sa.\nn  ()bse(|uies,"  plate 
C,  No,  2S.      The  (icK.s  had   liicn  (.f  imn.      Two  small  bronze 
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cruciform  fibulae  were  also  found  ;  one  on  the  right,  the 
other  on  the  left  shoulder ;  these  are  exactly  similar,  with 
square  tops,  and  very  much  resemble  figure  4,  plate  2,  of 
Douglas'  Nenia ;  one  of  them  had  been  slightly  gilt.  A 
circular  bronze  ring  fibula  lay  by  the  left  hand  ;  the  bronze  is 
thin  and  flat,  ^  an  inch  wide  ;  diameter  of  circle,  2  inches  ; 
the  pin  has  been  of  iron.  One  bronze  ring,  not  suited  for 
the  finger,  lay  by  the  left  hand  ;  it  measures  1  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Two  rings  of  iron  were  also  found  by  the  left  hand, 
1-^  and  3f  inches  in  diameter.  An  iron  knife,  5^  inches 
long,  lay  by  the  left  hand  ;  width,  f  of  an  inch,  and  -|^  an  inch 
at  the  point.  The  bones  of  some  small  animal  lay  also  by 
the  left  hand.  Fifty-seven  beads  lay  about  the  collar  bones  ; 
among  them  is  one  small  bead  of  white  crystal ;  the  rest 
are  of  amber,  two  of  them  flat  circles.  A  small  Roman  coin — 
Constantinopolis,  was  found  among  the  beads,  perforated  for 
a  neck  ornament.  This  grave  was  on  the  outside  of  the 
mound. 

January  17.  No  22. — 2  feet  10  inches  deep.  This 
skeleton  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Davis  to  be  that  of  a  boy 
of  about  14  years.  No  reliques  found  with  the  deposit. 
The  arms  were  folded  across  the  breast,  with  the  tips  of 
fingers  touching. 

January  18.  No.  23. — 3  feet  deep.  One  iron  knife,  3^ 
inches  long ;  one  iron  spear,  6  inches  long  ;  length  of  blade, 
3f  inches,  it  has  the  open-slit  socket. 

No.  24. — 3  feet  6  inches  deep.  Head  to  the  south-west. 
Sixteen  small  beads  of  amber  about  the  collar  bones.  Two 
small  cruciform  fibuhc  of  bronze,  one  over  each  shoulder.  The 
broad  end  of  both  is  surmounted  by  a  small  circular  projection 
resembling  the  fibula  found  in  an  urn  at  Wilbrahara 
("  Saxon  Obsequies,"  plate  .9)  ;  one  of  them  has  the  iron 
acus  Remaining.  A  bronze  pin  or  stylus,  like  that  found  with 
No.  16,  '6\  inches  long.     This  lay  over  the  left  shoulder. 

No.  25. — 3  feet  deep.  Head  towards  south-west.  It  was 
sent  to  ViV.  Davis,  and  pronounced  to  be  that  of  a  male  of  about 
twenty-eight  years.  An  iron  spear,  length  9f  inches,  lay  by  the 
liead.  Length  of  blade  5f  inches  ;  this  is  leaf-shaped,  being 
1  inch  wide  at  the  base,  1^  in  the  centre,  and  \  inch  at 
point ;  one  iron  knife,  3:|;  inch  long,  was  found  by  the  thigh, 
width  of  blade  \  inch.  An  iron  boss  of  a  shield  was  upon 
the  stomach,   of  similar  shape  to  that  found  with  No.  14, 
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witli  five  nails  in  the  rim.  The  brace  lost.  Three  round  stud- 
nails,  \vitli  circular  tops,  I7I-  inch  diameter, \verc  Ibund,  probably 
belonging  to  the  shield.  An  urn.  by  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
similar  to  those  from  "Wilbraham,  (plate  32,  Saxon  Obsequies;) 
height,  7-\  inches;  circumference. at  middle.  25  inches  ;  at  top, 
Ki  V  inches  ;  base,  15  inches.  It  had  no  contents.  One  broken 
iron  buckle  lay  by  the  thii2,h.  This  skeleton  measured  5  feet 
8  inches.  One  bead  of  vitrified  paste  of  various  colours,  and 
two  perforated  pieces  of  bronze,  were  found  in  this  day's  work. 

J'fUftan/  10.  No.  2G. — 3  feet  deep.  No  reliques  found 
with  the  deposit,  which  was  the  skeleton  of  a  child. 

No.  27. — 4  feet  8  inches  deep.  This  head  was  sent  to 
Professor  Owen,  who  pronounces  it  to  be  that  of  a  female 
about  fifty  years  old.  Two  bronze  cruciform  fibula?  were 
discovered,  one  over  each  shoulder.  These  are  slight,  3^^ 
inches  long,  each  surmounted  on  the  top  and  on  each  side 
of  the  broad  end,  b}^  a  small  stud,  as  in  No.  128,  plate  10, 
"  Saxon  Obsequies."  The  pins  of  both,  length  1  }  inch,  are  of 
bronze,  and  perfect.  (Compare  filnda)  of  similar  shape  in  the 
'■  Collectanea  Antiqua,"  vol.  ii.,  plate  40.) 

January  20.  No.  28. — The  skull  was  sent  to  Mr.  Davis, 
who  considers  it  unusually  large,  and  to  l)e  that  of  a 
male  about  twenty  years  of  age.  An  iron  spear,  9  inches 
long,  lay  l)y  the  head.  The  lower  part  of  the  blade  is  f  of 
an  inch  wide,  with  a  shoulder  1  o  wide  a  little  above  the  l)ase, 
and  tapering  to  2  of  an  inch  at  the  point.  The  l)ladc  is  G 
inches  long.  A  l)ow-shaped  bronze  fibula,  f  of  an  inch  long, 
was  found  at  the  foot.     This  skeleton  had  only  one  leg. 

No.  2.9. — 2  feet  8  inches  deep.  The  body  of  a  child,  with 
no  reliques  accompanying  the  deposit. 

January  2(J.  No.  30. — 2  feet  9  inches  deep.  Two  cruci- 
form bronze  fibuhc,  one  over  each  shouhh^-.  These  are  2.} 
inches  long  and  nearly  similar  ;  the  pins  have  been  of  iron. 
One  silvei-  oi-  white  metal  ring(M--i-iiig  was  found  about  the 
middle  of  lh(;  l)ody  ;  it  is  a  Hat  spiral  band  beaded  round 
the  edges.  Twenty-three  beads  lay  about  the  collar  l)oncs, 
seven  of  these  are  amber,  four  of  blue  glass,  three  of  yellow 
and  fijur  of  green  opafjue  paste  ;  two  double  beads  of  light 
^rncn  glass  with  Ijroad  streaks  of  yollow  ;  the  reinainder  are 
of  viti-ilicil  paste  of  varied  colour.  One  pair  of  luonze  (clasps  ; 
tlieso  l.iy  by  the  left  liand.  Similai-  objects  are  figured  in 
*'  Saxon  Obsecpiics,"  No.  4,  plate  1 1. 
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No.  31. — 2   feet   10  inches  deep.     The  body  of  a  child. 
No  rehqiies  with  the  deposit. 

No.  32. — 3  feet  7  inches  deep.  This  skeleton  was  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Davis  to  be  that  of  a  woman  aged  about  forty- 
five.  A  cruciform  bronze  fibula  lay  by  the  head.  The  broad 
end  of  this  ornament  is  semicircular,  and  surmounted  by  five 
flat  studs  set  with  glass  over  red  foil ;  one  is  perfect.  Com- 
pare brooches  of  a  similar  type,  "  Collectanea  Antiqua," 
vol.  ii.,  plate  .50  ;  and  "Saxon  Obsequies,"  No.  133,  plate  8  ; 
Douglas's  "  Nenia,"  plate  15.  Thirty-five  beads  lay  about 
the  collar  bones,  all  of  amber.  A  large  cruciform  fibula  was 
discovered  lying  at  the  feet,  elaborately  chased  and  gilt, 
resembhng  in  type  No.  28,  plate  5,  "  Saxon  Obsequies."  At 
each  end  of  the  angles  of  the  broader  end  are  projections  set 
with  leaf-shaped  ornaments  of  red  paste  ;  a  small  annulet  of 
the  same  is  on  the  arch.  Entire  length,  7  inches.  As  the 
old  fox-earth  passed  through  this  grave,  I  think  this  brooch 
had  been  displaced,  having  originally  lain  against  the  under 
jaw,  which  was  deeply  stained  with  bronze.  An  iron  knife 
^._was  placed  by  the  thigh,  3  inches  long. 

No.  33. — 3  feet  deep.  Head  to  the  east.  Two  circular 
bronze  fibula?,  formed  of  very  thin  plate,  scyphate,  and  possibly 
once  covered  w^ith  some  ornament ;  they  measure  1^  inch 
in  diameter.  These  lay  over  the  right  shoulder.  The  pins 
are  of  bronze.  One  bronze  pin,  4f  inches  long,  lay  by  the 
left  side  of  the  head,  perforated  at  the  top  for  a  ring  ;  a 
triangular  object  of  bronze,  resembling  a  stud,  with  sharp 
angles,  was  found  on  the  body  ;  it  is  set  with  a  triangular 
piece  of  glass  over  red  foil.  A  pair  of  bronze  clasps  lay  by  the 
right  hand,  and  twenty  beads  about  the  collar  bones,  fifteen 
are  of  amber,  two  of  thick  green  glass,  one  long  bead  of  the 
same  colour,  and  two  long  blue  beads  of  glass.  An  iron 
knife,  4J  inches  long,  lay  by  right  hand,  the  blade  f  of  an 
inch  wide.     (See  woodcut,  fig.  III.) 

No.  34. — 3  feet  deep.  This  skeleton  was  found  in  the 
same  grave  with  the  preceding  ;  the  head  towards  the  east. 
One  iron  spear,  17f  inches  long,  by  right  side.  Length  of 
blade  10  inches,  l^  wide  at 
base,  1  inch  at  point.  This 
is  the  longest  and  largest 
spear  I  have  seen  ;  it  has  an  open-slit  socket.  A  pointed 
iron  ferule  for  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  spear  lay  by 
VOL.  XI.  r 
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tlie  thigh ;  it  is  3f  inches  long,  and  has  portions  of 
wood  in  it.  (See  woodcut.)  An  iron  rehqne  of  pre- 
cisely similar  fashion  and  dimensions,  found  in  a  tumulus 
at  Cliatham,  is  figured  in  the  "  Nenia,"  by  Douglas,  who 
supposed  it  to  be  a  pike-head,  like  the  Roman  pilion. 
Phite  li),  fig.  5,  p.  77.  Another  is  in  the  Faussett  collection. 
Compare  '•  Fairford  Graves,"  plate  11,  fig.  8.  One  iron 
knife,  b'l  inches  long,  lay  by  the  thigh. 

January  '11.  No.  35. — 2  feet  deep.  No  objects  found 
with  the  deposit.  Head  to  south-west.  This  skeleton  was 
that  of  a  chihl. 

No.  36. — 3  feet  deep.  Head  to  the  south-west.  Two  thin 
circular  plates  of  bronze,  one  of  them  tinned,  measuring  1  inch 
in  diameter,  the  other  about  \\  inch  diameter,  were  found 
lying  under  the  skull,  and  fitting  over  each  other,  being 
united  by  a  small  slip,  or  band  of  metal,  forming  a  kind  of 
liinge. 

No.  37. — 3  feet  deep.  Head  to  the  east.  Pronounced  by 
!Mr.  Davis  to  have  been  the  skeleton  of  a  male  of  fort}'  years. 
Tliirty-one  l)cads  lay  about  the  collar  bones  ;  twent^'-six  of 
amber,  two  of  green  glass  with  crimped  sides,  and  three  of 
blue  glass. 

No.  38. — 3  feet  deep.  Head  to  the  south-west.  A  young 
person.  One  bronze  baud  of  a  sifiila  lay  by  the  right  side  of 
the  head.  Half  a  chased  and  gilt  clasp  was  found  in  this 
day's  work.  Its  sha})e  resembles  No.  133,  plate  12,  "  ^Saxon 
Obsequies." 

January  22.  No.  3.9. — 4  feet  11  inches  deep.  One  cru- 
ciform bronze  fibula  was  found  by  the  head,  chased  and 
strongly  gilt,  the  broad  end  is  set  with  a  small  lozenge  of 
yellow  paste.  For  a  similar  form  compare  plate  < I,  Douglas's 
"  Nenia,"  fig.  2. 

No.  40. — 2  feet  (I  inches  deep.  This  skelotun  was  pro- 
noiuicdl  to  be  that  oi"  a  female  of  twenty-eight  veai's  of  age, 
with  beautilul  teeth.  One  small  bronze  cruciform  fibula  on 
the  neck  ;  one  larger  fibida,  4;,^  inches  long,  lay  about  the 
middle  of  the  body,  chased  and  very  strongly  gilt,  in  most 
beautiful  })reservation,  with  s(|uare-sh?iped  ornament  at  the 
liroad  end.  148  beads  lay  al)out  tlio  (Millar  bones,  all  of 
amltcr  of  diflerent  sizes,  witli  the  cNcciitiitn  of  one  large 
while  crystal  cut  in  facets,  \  inch  thick,  I  ,|  inch 
diameter. 
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No.  41. — 4  feet  (J  inches  deep.  Head  to  the  south-west. 
One  bronze  cruciform  fibula  was  found,  4|-  inches  long, 
chased  and  gilt,  it  lay  upon  the  collar  bones.  The  pin  had 
been  of  iron.  Similar  type  to  the  preceding.  Sixty-four  beads 
lay  about  the  collar  bones  ;  two  of  these  are  of  white  crystal 
cut  into  facets,  as  that  found  with  No.  40,  one  of  paste 
variously  coloured  ;  two  pieces  of  perforated  bronze  were 
found,  and  two  of  green  glass  ;  all  the  rest  are  of  amber.  Com- 
pare other  examples  of  cut  crystal  beads, 
"  Saxon  Obsequies,"  plate  22.  One  circular 
bronze  fibula  lay  by  the  left  hip  ;  it  was 
plain  and  flat,  1^  inch  diameter  ;  one  iron 
knife,  3  inches  long,  by  left  hip  ;  one  flat 
ring  of  iron  lay  also  by  left  hip,  1  inch 
diameter ;  it  had  been  gilt ;  one  ring  of 
round  bronze  wire,  of  serpent  form,  1 
inch  diameter,  and  a  singular  flat-looped 
object  of  bronze  lay  with  the  rings.  (See 
woodcut,  original  size.) 

No.  42. — 3  feet  deep.    No  relique  found 
with  the  deposit. 

Jawiary  25.  No.  43. — 3  feet  deep.  One  small  bow-shaped 
bronze  fibula,  of  Roman  type,  lay  by  the  head,  \\  inch 
long. 

No.  44. — 2  feet  4  inches  deep.  One  pair  of  bronze  clasps, 
\\  inch  long,  embossed  and  gilt,  as  No.  133,  plate  12, 
"  Saxon  Obsequies  ; "  five  amber  beads  lay  about  the 
neck. 

No.  45. — 3  feet  6  inches  deep.  One  circular  bronze  fibula 
by  the  left  side  ;  this  is  flat  and  strong,  If  inches  in  diameter, 
and  oi'namented  with  impressed  markings  forming  concentric 
circles ;  the  innermost  has  a  single  row  of  dots,  the  second 
circle  is  plain,  the  third  a  row  of  mai-kings  like  a  V,  the 
fourth  a  row  of  annulets.  Two  silver,  or  white  metal  finger- 
rings  were  found  upon  the  middle  finger  bone,  as  supposed, 
of  the  left  hand  ;  one  is  a  single  plain  band,  f  of  inch 
diameter,  the  other  a  double  band  formed  to  pass  twice  round 
the  finger;  it  is  prettily  chased. 

No.  4G. — 3  feet  6  inches  deep.  One  iron  spear  by  the 
head,  measuring  13  inches  in  blade,  Avidth  of  blade.  If,  at  2 
inches  from  base.  (See  woodcuts.  Fig.  I.)  The  iron  boss  of 
a  shield  lay  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body  ;  it  is  of  the  same 
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shape,  and  with  live  nails,  as  those  found  before ;  compare 
plate  37,  '"  Saxon  Obsequies."  Three  circular  plates  of  iron 
^vere  also  found,  belonging  to  the  shield,  3  inches  in  diameter, 
like  those  with  No.  15. 

Januan/  2().  No.  47. — 3  feet  7  inches  deep.  One  flat 
bronze  pin,  2^  inches  long,  lay  by  the  head  ;  also  one  plain 
Hat  ring  of  bronze,  f  of  inch  diameter.  An  iron  bridle 
bit.  This  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  graves  at  Wil- 
braham,  "  Sa.xon  Obsequies,"  plate  38  ;  but,  in  this  instance, 
the  horse  did  not  appear  to  have  been  deposited  \Yith  the 
human  remains  ;  the  bit  lay  close  to  the  skeleton,  near  it 
were  two  rings  of  iron,  2  inches  diameter,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  harness.  Three  beads  of  amber  were  found  on 
the  neck. 

No.  48. — 3  feet  1  inch  deep.  One  iron  spear  Avas 
found  at  the  head,  measuring  9  inches  in  blade  ;  socket 
broken. 

January  27.  No.  49. — 3  feet  G  inches  deep.  An  urn 
was  found  at  the  side  of  the  head  :  height  3j;  inches,  circum- 
ference, at  middle,  12  inches,  at  top  9  inches,  and  at  base  (> 
inches  ;  it  is  of  coarse  black  ware.  Three  cruciform  bronze 
fibuhe  by  the  head  ;  these  are  all  plain,  2  inches  long  ; 
their  pins  have  been  of  iron.  Nineteen  beads  lay  at  the 
neck,  ;ill  of  amber,  of  flat  circular  form,  and  extraordinary 
size  ;  diameter  of  the  largest  2  inches,  thickness  f  of  inch  ; 
eight  of  the  others  measure  1  inch  diameter,  and  \  inch 
thick. 

No.  50.  —  ;i  feet  deep.  No  objects  found  with  the 
deposit. 

No  51.  —  3  feet  deep.  No  objects  found  with  the 
deposit. 

No.  52. — 4  feet  (I  inches  deep.  Skeleton  of  an  infant. 
No  objects  found  with  the  deposit. 

January  28.  l)iii'iit  liullocks'  bones  and  hoi'ses'  teeth 
occurred  this  day. 

Xt).  5.3. — 2  feet  deep.  An  iron  boss  of  shield  similar  to 
those  found  befoix'.  A  repivsentatidu  is  here  given.  (See 
woodcuts,  Fig.  \'ll.) 

.No.  54.-  I  (not  dccj).  Tails  (if  two  iinu  buckles 
mounted  with  bronze  altaciiiueiits.  A  third  brass  coin  of 
(iraliaiius,  and  one  of  Julia  M annua,  were  discitvered  in  this 
dav  s  work. 


Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities,  discovered  in  the   Cemetery  on  Linton  Heath,  hy  the 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Neville,  January,  1803. 

Spenrs,  knives,  an<I  shicld-hoss,  of  iron.  I.  Found  in  (sravc.  No.  4f>;  lenetli,  141  in.  II.  \o.  M-  Icn-rli  SJ  in 
111.  No.  33;  IfngtlMJin.  I  \  .  No.Sl ;  leugtli,  !I.J  in.  V.  No.1.4  ,  It-n^tli,  3  in.  VI.  .Nu.  KB  ;  Icnaili,  7  in.  VII  ',\o  is" 
iliani.  6ii  in. 
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January  29.  JN^o.  ^^. — 3  feet  G  iuclies  deep.  A  third 
brass  Gratianus  was  found,  pierced  for  a  neck  ornament. 

No.  ^^. — 2  feet  5  inches  deep.  An  iron  knife  4-^  inches 
long,  f  inch  wide,  at  point  \  inch  ;  one  pair  of  iron  shears, 
consisting  of  two  knife  blades,  3^  inches  long,  of  equal  width ; 
one  of  them  has  a  ring  at  the  end,  to  which  the  other  was 
attached  when  found,  but  now  broken.  An  urn  lay  b}'  this 
body,  of  coarse  black  ware  with  perpendicular  ribs,  and  a 
variety  of  curiously-arranged  ornaments  impressed  upon  the 
surface,  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  process  of  manu- 
facture which  characterises  the  urns  of  the  Saxon  period. 
Compare  the  urns  figured  in  "  Saxon  Obsequies."  It  measures 
7  inches  high,  circumference  at  top  13  inches,  middle  1  Sc- 
inches, base  8^  inches.  It  had  no  contents.  (See 
woodcuts,  Fig.  XV.) 

No.  57. — 3  feet  8  inches  deep. 

No.  58. — 3  feet  8  inches  deep. 

No.  59. — 3  feet  8  inches  deep. 

No.  60. — 3  feet  8  inches  deep. 

No.  61. — 14  inches  deep.  A  child  of  twelve  or  fourteen. 
In  this,  as  also  in  the  four  graves  last  enumerated,  no 
rehques  were  found  with  the  deposit.  An  urn  was  found  in 
the  day's  work,  three  feet  deep ;  it  had  no  contents,  it  was 
not  deposited  in  a  grave,  and  resembles  in  material,  size, 
and  shape,  one  of  those  found  in  Muttilow  Hill,  Fleam 
Dyke  (Archaeol.  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  229,  fig.  5).  Another 
urn  was  also  discovered  this  da}^  14  inches  deep,  and  of 
the  same  material,  resembling  in  form  No.  1  from  Muttilow 
Hill.     (See  woodcuts.  Fig.  XVI.) 

Januari/  31. — A  small  bicornute  ornament  of  bronze 
belonging  to  a  situla,  was  found  in  this  day's  work  out- 
side the  mound,  probably  from  some  grave  disturbed  in 
agriculture. 

February  1.  No.  62. — 3  feet  deep.  A  child  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age.  No  rehques  with  the  deposit.  In 
the  grave  were  also  portions  of  the  skull  of  an  infant. 

February  2.  No.  63. — 3  feet  deep.  A  child.  Three 
small  amber  beads  were  found,  and  one  iron  knife 
broken. 

No.  64. — 3  feet  6  inches  deep.  Head  to  the  south-west. 
One  iron  sword,  by  the  left  side,  2  feet  9^  inches  long,  inclusive 
of  hilt ;  width  of  blade  If  inch  at  base,  \\  near  point;  some 
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of  the  wood  of  the  scabbard  remained  on  the  blade,  and  the 
brass  top  -svas  found  as  in  No.  96,  plate  34,  "  Saxon 
Obsequies."  One  iron  boss  of  shield  on  the  lap, 
of  the  same  form  as  those  found  before;  one  iron 
knife  broken  ;  one  iron  buckle  with  bronze  attach- 
ment ;  a  pointed  ferule  for  the  butt  of  the  spear, 
by  left  foot,  3  inches  long,  with  remains  of  wood 
in  it.     (See  cut.  Fig.  V.) 

No.  65. — 3  feet  deep.  A  child.  An  iron  knife 
was  found,  3|  inches  long  ;  and  one  bead  of  amber. 

No.  GG. — 3  feet  7  inches.  One  spear,  8^  inches 
long,  with  a  ring  of  iron  loose  upon  the  socket 
when  found,  for  fastening  it  to  the  shaft.  (See 
woodcut.  Fig.  II.) 

No.  G7. — 3  feet  7  inches  deep.  An  iron  knife 
3  inches  long. 

No.   G8. — 3   feet    7   inches   deep.     No  reliques 
with  the  deposit. 
;!■         No.  69. — 3  feet  deep.     One  small  bead  of  yellow 
vitrilied  paste  was  found  by  head. 

No.  70. — 3  feet  7  inches  deep.  One  large  bead 
by  the  head,  of  blue  and  white  opaque  vitrified 
composition,  like  those  from  Wilbraham,  Nos.  44 
and  96,  plate  21,  "  Saxon  Obsequies." 

No.  71. — In  the  same  grave  with  No.  70.  One 
iron  l)0ss  of  a  sliield  lay  under  the  skull,  which 
rested  on  the  hollow,  so  that  the  head  must  have 
been  placed  in  the  targe.  The  shape  is  the  same 
as  those  before  described,  and  those  from  Wil- 
braham. 

FchriKtry  3.  No.  72. — 3  feet  deep.  A  sUula,  (sec 
woodcut,  h'ig.  IX)  was  found  by  the  left  side  of  the 
licad  ;  it  was  removed  entiic  but  tlie  wooden  slaves 
1i;i'l  perished.  It  is  of  the  same  sli;ij)e  as  that  found 
ju  lIiu  jrrave  before  desci-ii)ed,  No.  I',  with  a,  ])ronzc 
handle,  ornamented  witli  concentric  circles  ,-111(1 
siii.'ill  inipi-essed  markings  and  bands,  and,  as  those 
from  Wilbraham,  has  bicoriiute  ornaments  on  each  side.  (Sec 
cut.  Fig.  X.  Compare  "Saxon  Obsequies,"  I'late  17.)  Height 
4'/,  inches,  diameter  •'»  inclns.  Oik;  large  and  two  smaller 
crucifoi'ni  bron/e  libiila'  weri;  lonnd  lying  togetliei"  np(»n  the 
neck,   iH'.-irly    same    length,    2  j.    inches.      A     bron/e     wheel- 
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ornament  on  the  legs ;  this  is  of  stout  metal"*  and,  in  place 
of  a  feloe,  has  a  knob,  from  which  four  serpent-like  spokes 
diverge  to  the  outer  circle.  (See  woodcut,  Fig.  XIII.)  One 
portion  of  a  pair  of  clasps,  resembling  No.  4,  plate  12,  "  Saxon 
Obsequies."  141  beads  lay  about  the  neck;  eighty  of 
these  are  of  blue  glass,  one  of  jet,  four  of  ambci",  the  rest 
of  differently  coloured  vitrified  paste.  The  cranium  was  too 
much  perished  to  be  removed. 

No.  73. — 4  feet  6  inches  deep.  A  small  glass  vessel  lay  by 
the  head  ;  it  was  broken  by  the  pick,  but  has  been  almost 
entirely  restored.  It  is  of  thin  greenish  glass,  and  exactly 
similar  to  one  found  at  Dinton,  fig.  5,  plate  IG,  Douglas's 
"  Nenia."  It  measures  5f 
inches  long,  2|-  inches  in 
diameter  at  top,  tapering  to 
f  of  an  inch  at  bottom,  being 
funnel-shaped.  The  glass  is 
ornamented  with  slender  spiral 
rings,  or  threads  of  glass.  The 
base  is  chipped  irregularly, 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
originally  have  terminated  in 
a  small  flat  foot.  A  large  and 
entire  cyprcea,  a  sea  shell, 
also  lay  by  the  head. 

February  ^.  Nos.  74,  75. — 
2  feet  6  inches  deep.  No 
reliques  found  with  these  de- 
posits ;  both  the  skeletons 
much  decayed. 

No.  76. — 3  feet  6  inches 
deep.  A  small  sitida  placed 
by  the  head ;  it  fell  to  pieces 
when  cleared  from  the  earth. 
Two  circular  bronze  fibulce 
were  found,  one  on  each 
shoulder.  These  are  scyphate, 
of  strong  metal,  chased  and  gilt 
inside,  resem])ling  Nos.  2  and  3,  plate  5,  "  Fairford  Graves," 
and  those  from  Ashendon,  Bucks,  (Journal  of  British  Archreo- 
logical  Association,  vol.  iii.  p.  346).  They  are  both  in  good 
state,  and  much  gilding  remains  on  one.     These,  with  the 
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fibulcT  in  ora\«[?  33,  arc  tlic  only  instances  of  the  scyphatc 
tvpc  wliicli  I  have  found  in  this  j)art  of  the  country.  Two 
pair  of  bronze  chasps  were  found,  one  by  each  hand,  1^  incli 
king,  and  i  incli  wide.  Four  small  amber  beads,  and  one 
large  white  cut  crystal  l)cad,  J-  of  an  inch  thick,  and  ^  of 
an  inch  across  the  flat  top,  as  in  "  Saxon  Obsequies,"  plate 
22.  Two  rings  of  bronze,  spiral  elastic  bands  for  the  finger, 
were  found  with  the  beads,  on  the  body  about  the  waist ; 
also  an  iri)n   knife  broken,   an  iron  hook,  and  a  large  ring, 

2  inches  in  diameter,  placed  by  the  left  thigh. 

x\o.  77. — 2  feet  4  inches  deep.  A  small  bronze  ear-ring 
by  the  left  side  of  head.  It  is  of  slight  wire, 
with  a  piece  of  plain  thin  bronze  })late  ap- 
pended to  it,  (Sec  woodcut,  original  size.) 
Compare  Lindenschmidt's  "  Todtenlager." 

No.  78.— G  feet  deep.  The  fox-earth  had 
passed  through  this  grave,  and  though  most  of 
the  bones  remained,  there  was  no  skull.  In  its 
place  stood  an  urn,  l)roken  too  much  to  allow 
of  its  being  restored.  One  bronze  needle  with  an  eye, 
length  rj\  inches,  was  found  in  this  day's  woik  ;  it  appears 
to  be  of  Roman  type, 

Fchruarji  5.  No.  79. — 2  feet  G  inches  deep.  The  skeleton 
of  a  small  child.  Five  beads  by  the  left  side  of  the  head,  one 
of  aml)cr,  two  of  red  opaque  vitrified  })aste,  one  green,  and 
one  gray,  of  similar  material. 

No.  80. — 3  feet  deep.  An  iron  spear,  5  inches  long,  lay  by 
the  head  ;  width  of  blade,  \  an  inch  at  l)ase,  and  |  inch 
near  point.  An  urn  was  i)laced  l)y  the  head,  4.^  inches 
liigh,  with  seven  projecting  ril)S  ;  it  measures  IG  inches  in 
circumference,  and  2  inches  in  diameter  at  top.  (See 
woodcut,  Fig.  XVII). 

No.  81. — 2  feet  6  inches  deep.  This  skeleton  was  pro- 
nduiicfd  by  Piofcssor  Owen  to  lie  that  of  ;i  m.-ilc  One  iron 
spoar,  \)\  inches  long,  lay  liy  the  right  sliouldrr;  the  shape  is 
peculiar,  the  blade,  5.^  inches  long,  being  ti-iaiigular,  mejusuriiig 

3  inches  across  at  widest,  two  inches  from  b;ise,  and  narrow- 
ing abruptly  to  U  i'»oh  at  point.  (See  woodcut.  Fig.  J\^)  It 
has  an  open-slit  socketwith  iron  jiin  in  it  for  fastening  the  sliaft. 
One  iron  boss  of  a  shield  was  found  l»y  the  left  slioidder  ;  it  is 
of  the  same  type  .'us  all  tlic  foi-niri-  (■\;implcs.  An  ii-on  knife, 
'.\\  inches  long,  and  an  in»ii  liiicklc,  lay  l>y  the  left  sluMihh'r. 
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Fehruari)  7.  No.  82. — 2  feet  9  inches  deep.  Nine  blue 
glass  beads  on  neck. 

No.  83. — o  feet  8  inches  deep.  No  objects  found  with 
the  deposit.  In  the  course  of  tliis  day  several  human 
Yertebra)  and  bones  appeared  scattered  in  the  soil ;  and  part 
of  a  bi'onze  flat  ring-fibula,  probably  from  graves  disturbed 
in  agriculture. 

Fehi'uari/  8.  No.  84.-2  feet  6  inches.  Two  bronze 
cruciform  fibulrc,  one  over  each  shoulder,  2j  inches  long, 
resembling,  in  the  shape  of  the  broader  ends,  No.  164,  plate 
5,  "  Saxon  Obsequies."  One  iron  knife  4  inches  long  lay  by 
the  left  thigh,  with  an  iron  buckle,  1^:  inch  by  1  ;  eight  beads 
at  the  neck — three  of  amber,  three  of  blue  glass,  one  of  white 
glass,  one  of  blue  and  white  opaque  paste. 

No.  85. — 2  feet  deep.  The  skeleton  was  pronounced  b}'- 
Mr.  Davis  to  be  that  of  a  female.  An  urn  was  found  by  the 
head,  of  the  usual  black  ware  ;  it  was  unfortunately  so 
broken  that  its  restoration  proved  impracticable.  Twenty - 
one  beads  on  the  neck,  one  of  them  of  large  size,  of  blue 
and  white  vitreous  composition — two  of  amber,  five  of  blue 
glass,  seven  of  yellow  and  gray  paste  ;  two  double  beads 
of  the  same  material  (red),  and  two  triple  beads  of  gray 
colour.  A  small  glass  hollow  bulb  lay  among  the  beads  ;  it 
appears  to  be  a  broken  end  of  some  stem,  like  that  of  a 
drinking  glass  or  vessel  for  perfume.  One  plain  bronze  flat 
ring-fibula  was  also  found  in  the  day's  work. 

February  9.  Nos.  86,  87. — 2  feet  deep,  in  one  grave. 
No  objects  found  with  the  deposits.  A  few  fragments  of 
wood  and  bronze  lay  near  them,  which  may  possibly  have 
been  parts  of  a  situ/a. 

No.  88. — 2  feet  6  inches  deep.  One  iron  ring,  two  inches 
in  diameter,  lay  by  the  right  thigh.  More  fragments  of 
bodies  occurred  in  this  day's  work  ;  and  a  shank  of  an  iron 
key  with  ring-shaped  end. 

February  11.     No.  89. — 4  feet  6  inches  deep.     An  iron 
spear — socket,  3  inches  long ;  blade,  3|  inches  ;  width   of 
blade,   f  inch  at  base,  ^  at  point. 
-  No.  90. — 4  feet  6  deep.     An  infant.     No  reliques  found 
with  the  deposit. 

No.  91. — 3  feet  4  inches  deep.  Skeleton  of  a  child.  No 
reliques  found  with  the  deposit. 

February  12.     No.  92.-5  feet  deep.     An  urn  was  found 
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placed  by  the  head  ;  it  ^vas  of  black  ware,  and  much 
shattered.  A  pair  of  bronze  clasps  by  the  right  hand,  H 
inch  lung-  by  \  inch  Avide,  with  three  holes  in  each  portion 
for  sewing  them  to  the  garments. 

Xo.  93. — 4  feet  7  inches  deep.  An  urn  was  found  by 
tlie  right  side  of  the  head  :  it  was  removed  entire,  and  is 
of  black  coarse  ware,  with  the  upper  part  shelving,  stamped 
with  circles  ;  the  lower  part  is  plain.  Height,  5  inches  ; 
circumference  at  middle,  22  inches  ;  at  base,  6  inches.  This 
as  the  other  urns  before  described,  had  no  contents.  Two 
penannular  rings  of  bronze  were  found  on  the  right  shoulder, 
measuring  1  inch  in  diameter  ;  eleven  beads  on  the  neck, 
one  of  them  a  large  round  bead  of  blue  and  white  vitreous 
composition,  four  of  blue  glass,  six  of  red  and  green  o])aque 
vitrified  paste. 

Ft'brimri/  14.  No.  94. — 3  feet  deep.  Pronounced  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  male  of  large 
stature,  the  height  being  upwards  of  6  feet  6  inches.  An  iron 
boss  of  a  shield  lay  by  the  right  side  of  the  head,  of  the  same 
size  and  shape  as  those  before  described,  and  with  the  same 
number  of  nails  for  attachment  to  the  shield.  A  portion  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  entire  left  tibia  were  sent  to  Professor 
Owen,  and  ai'c  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  The  light  leg  was  not  in  the  grave,  making  the 
second  instance  in  this  cemetery  of  a  skeleton  discovered 
with  the  bones  of  only  one  leg  remaining.  Part  of  the 
skull  of  an  infant,  as  Professor  Owen  pronounced  it  to  be, 
was  also  taken  from  tliis  grave.  Similar  discoveries  have 
been  noticed  before.  An  iron  boss  of  a  shield  occurred  in 
this  day's  work,  of  a  similar  type  to  those  previously  found 
liere  and  at  Wilbraham.  This  deposit,  as  it  proved  after- 
ward.s,  had  been  placed  on  tlie  edge  of  the  mound. 

No.  95. — 4  feet  G  inches  deep.  An  iron  spear,  7J  inches 
long.  A  piece  of  thick  embossed  Saniian  ware,  and  a 
white  morhiriiim  wore  found  this  day  ;  remains  of  Roman 
pottery  had  occuiiv-l  ali  through  tlie  mound. 

Fi'hriKini  \'^).  Is'd.  1m;. — .0  feet  deep.  The  remains  were 
pronounced  by  i\Ir.  l);ivis  to  be  those  ol  a  boy  ol"  about 
tw(;lvc  years  old.     No  n-liijues  accompanied  the  dejiosit. 

No.  97. — 4  feet  d(;ep.  N(t  i<'Iii|U(s  willi  tlic  (Ic|>().sit. 
Pronounced  by  Mr.  Davis  t<>  br  (he  remains  (»r  a  lemale 
of  forty -five  years  of  age  ;  cianimn   cui'iously   ilattened  by 
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posthumous  distortion.  A  small  ring  of  bronze  and  a  cir- 
cular piece  of  bone  pierced  for  a  neck  ornament,  with  a 
fragment  of  a  chased  bronze  fibula,  were  found  in  this  day's 
work. 

'No.  98. — 3  feet  5  inches  deep.  A  cruciform  bronze  fibula 
lay  by  the  left  side,  pierced  at  the  two  corners  of  the  broad 
end.  (Compare  No.  1 72,  plate  5,  "  Saxon  Obsequies.")  A 
pair  of  bronze  tweezers,  1  inch  long,  was  found  in  the  day's 
work. 

Fehvuarij  17.  No.  99. — 4  feet  deep.  A  bronze  st^dus, 
5f  inches  long,  with  a  circular  flat  top  for  erasing  ;  this  lay 
by  the  feet.     Its  character  appeared  very  Roman. 

No.  100. — 2  feet  8  inches  deep.  A  bronze  bow-shaped 
fibula,  2  inches  long,  similar  to  that  figured  No.  11,  plate  9, 
"  Saxon  Obsequies." 

February  21,  Xo,  101. — 4  feet  8  inches  deep.  Skeleton 
of  a  child.     No  reliques  with  the  deposit. 

A  pair  of  ear-ornaments  of  slight  bronze. wire,  hooked  at 
each  end,  and  havino*  a  small  bead  of  o-recn  olass  strun2: 
on  the  wire.  These  were  found  in  the  soil  displaced  from 
some  interment.  A  third  brass  coin  (Constantinopolis) 
also  occurred  in  this  day's  work. 

No.  102. — 4  feet  8  inches.  Pronounced  by  Mr.  Davis  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  man  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years  of 
age.  An  iron  spear,  5  inches  long,  lay  at  the  left  side,  with 
an  iron  knife  7  inches  long  (see  Woodcuts,  fig.  VI.);  an 
iron  buckle  was  also  found  with  the  knife  and  spear, 
measuring  l-L  inch  in  each  direction. 

No.  103. — 5  feet  4  inches  deep.  One  portion  of  a  pair 
of  bronze  clasps  was  discovered  under  the  body,  with  a  third 
brass  coin  of  Constantino. 

Fehmary  23.  No.  104. — 5  feet  4  inches  deep.  This 
skeleton  was  pronounced  by  ^Mr.  Davis  to  be  that  of  a  male 
of  forty  years  of  age.  A  bronze  pin  by  the  left  arm,  1\ 
inches  long,  of  Roman  fashion.  A  bone  comb  was  found  in 
this  grave,  tolerably  perfect,  with  a  bone  case  to  fit  over  the 
rows  of  teeth  on  each  side  up  to  the  slips  of  bone  in  which 
they  are  fixed,  formed  like  a  modern  card-case.  Similar 
bone  combs  are  figured  in  plate  23,  "  Saxon  Obsequies,"  and 
in  Lindenschmidt's  "  Todtenlairer  bei  Sclzen." 

An  urn  of  black  ware  was  found,  broken  past  restoration  ; 
also  a  bronze  pin,   5  inches  long,  with  round   top  ;  an  iron 


Ill 
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spear,   7  inches  long  ;  an  iron  knife,  4  J  inches  long,  and  a 
bone  pin,  3  inches  long. 

All  the  last  mentioned  reliques  were  found  in  filling  in 
the  trenches  and  levelling  the  soil  ;  they  had  probably  been 
overlooked  before,  and  had  belonged  to  some  of  the  graves  ; 
perhaps  to  those  ^vhich  contained  nmiierous  fragments 
of  human  bones,  and  had  been  disturbed  in  the  operations 
of  agriculture.  As  these  deposits  were  frequent,  in  addition 
to  the  104  skeletons,  the  cemetery  must  have  been  an 
extensive  one.     Appended  is  a  catalogue  of   its  contents. 

ORNAMENTS    AND    AKTICLES    OF    BRONZE. 


Cruciform  bronze  fibuhu,  five  of  these 

Ear-rings     .... 

.     .       3 

chased  ami  gilt  ;  a  sixth  slightly    . 

27 

Bronze  pins      .... 

.       4 

Scypliate  libuke  ;  two  ciiased         .     . 

4 

Bronze  styli 

.     .       4 

Circular  fibuke           .... 

7 

Bronze  needle  .... 

1 

How-shaped  fibuhe         .         .         .     . 

4 

Bone  pin       .... 

.     .       1 

White  metal  finger-rings  . 

7 

Bone  comb-case  and  comb   .     . 

1 

Bronze  ditto          ..... 

2 

Beads       ..... 

.  740 

Bronze  armlets          .... 

2 

Pair  of  bronze  stud  buttons 

1 

Pairs  of  bronze  tweezers                 .     . 

;5 

Bronze  buckles 

.     .       1 

Pairs  of  bronze  clasps 


H 


WEAI'ONS    AND    ARTICLES    OF    IRON. 


Swords 
Spears    . 
Knives 
Bosses  of  shields 


Bridie  bit 
spur 
Buckles 
Rings 


POTTl.RV,    ETC. 


I'erfect    black 
restored 
Do.     broken 


urns,    removed     and 


Entire  sUuIie 
Fragments  of  do. 
Snuill  glass  vessel 


COINS    POUND    IN    THE    CiRAVF.S. 

Vespasian,  second  brass,  in  fine  state — Reveree,  pax  avg.  — S.  C.  in  fieli 

Carau.sius,  third  brass — Reverse,  pax  avg. 

Julia  Manuea,  third  brass — Reverse,  Diana  Lucihra. 

Conslaiuinc,  tliinl  iirass — Ueversc,  Beata  traiiijuiilitas. 

Consliiiitius,  liiird  jjriuss — Reverse,  Oloria  K.m  rcitiis. 

Valens,  tiiird  brass — Reverse,  Ciloria  Koniaiioruni. 

Valens,  third  brass — Reverse,  Seciiritas  reipuhlieiu. 

Gratianiis,  third  lirass — Reverse,  (jloria  novi  sieculi. 

Coiistaiitinopolis — Reverse,  Winged  fif;uro  wiili  spear  an<l  siiicld. 

CoiiHtantius—  llevei-so,  Victoriie  i>.i).,  Aug.  n.n. 


10  Total 


1  have  nut  eiiunu.'iated  in  the  alxn'c  Hst  of  objects  dis- 
covered, three  or  four,  tlic  use  of  wliich  is  not  jipparcnt ; 
;ind  to  whicli  I  desire  to  call  attention  f<M-  ;iii  (•.\j)l;iiiution  of 
llieir  aj>]»liaiires.  Tliey  ai-c  (lie  curidii.s  i.ngc  ring  <'md 
key-Hh.'ij)cd   iristi'tiiMont  round  wiili  tlic  skeleton  No.  I^  ;   tlie 
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looped  object  of  bronze  with  No.  19  ;  the  bronze  donble- 
pointcd  pricker,  with  No.  14  ;  the  circular  bronze  plates  with 
No.  3G,  and  the  bronze  wheel  with  No.  72.  These,  with  the 
small  glass  vessel  found  with  No.  73,  are  the  only  novelties 
which  have  been  produced  by  this  investigation,  since  the 
general  features  of  the  other  ornaments,  weapons,  &c., 
found  in  the  graves,  so  strongly  resemble  those  of  Wilbra- 
ham,  excavated  in  1851,  as  to  need  no  comment  beyond  the 
remark,  that  no  burnt  liuman  bones,  bronze  tweezers,  bone 
combs,  or  other  small  objects,  were  contained  in  the  vases 
discovered  in  the  cemetery  on  Linton  Heath.  With  the 
exception  of  this  difference,  the  resemblance  between  the 
two  is  so  striking,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
burying-grounds  of  the  same  people. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Dr.  Ainslie,  ]\Iaster  of  Pem- 
broke College,  I  have,  during  the  autumn  of  1853,  examined 
four  mounds  of  similar  character  on  Linton  Heath,  but 
without  further  success. 

E.  C.  NEVILLE. 


ON    THE    STONE  WEDGES   OF   JAVA,  AND  SIMILAR  ANCIENT 
OBJECTS  OF  STONE,  DISCOVERED  IN  BORNEO. 

TIU.VSLATLD,  WITH  SOME  OMISSIONS,  IHOM  A  MKMOIR  I.N  TIIK  JoLR.NAL  OK  TUK  ROVAL 
I.NSllTuTE  OF  HOLLAND,  UY  DU.  CONRAD  LLEMANS,  ClitAToR  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF 
ANTltiUITIES    AT    LEYDEN. 

COMMUNICATED   BY  JAMES  YATE.S,   E^q.,  F.R.S. 

Although,  until  recently,  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at 
Leyden  possessed  no  objects  of  this  description  from  Java, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  many  such  Aveapons 
and  implements  of  ancient  origin  both  in  Java  and  in  others 
of  our  East  Indian  possessions,  where  now,  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  the  use  of  metal  has  become 
universal.  We  may  in  general  assume  that  the  inhabitants 
of  every  country,  in  its  I'ude  state,  have  availed  themselves, 
in  order  to  make  the  tools  and  implements  re(juisite  for  sujv 
plying  their  primitive  wants,  of  such  materials  as  they  could 
most  easily  obtain,  viz.,  stone,  shells,  bones,  and  fishes' 
teeth.  E.\pericnce  has  not  contradicted  this  supjw.sition. 
A\'herever  we  have  jicnetratcd  to  the  stratum  where  the 
reliques  of  these  uncivilised  nations  are  deposited,  wc  con- 
stantly find  stone  hatchets,  hammers,  wedges,  spear-heads, 
points  of  arrows,  and  similar  objects. 

In  Java  these  objects  excited  little  interest  in  the  presence 
of  a  rich  store  of  statues,  bas-reliefs,  statuettes,  and  utensils 
designed  Ijotli  for  tlie  temple  and  the  domestic  abode,  which 
were  found  in  magnificent  shrines  and  private  houses,  and 
which  arrested  the  exclusive  attention  and  admiration  of 
anticpiai-ies.  Whilst  the  small  inti'in.sic  value  of  tlie  chisels, 
wedges,  hatchets,  &c.,  caused  tlicni  lo  be  neglected,  their 
similarity  in  form  .'iikI  workmanship  to  (he  weapons  and 
implements,  which  are  still,  or  were  lately  in  use  in  the 
iiciglibouring  islands,  led  to  tlie  inq)ressi(»n  that  they  were 
of  modern  date.  Tliis  opinion  was  the  more  plausible, 
bccau.se,  for  want  of  an  accurate  knowlcdgi'  of  the  circum- 
stiuices  and  localities  in  which  these  objects  wen;  discovered, 
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it  was  often  difficult  to  distiim-uisk  the  ancient  from  tlio 
modern,  and  the  intercourse,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the 
inliabitants  of  neiglibourinoj  islands,  aiforded  a  constant  op- 
portunity for  the  importation  of  stone  weapons  and  similar 
objects  of  domestic  use,  whilst  the  friendly  visits,  on  occasion 
of  "which  the  less  civilised  neighbours  had  left  vestiges  of 
their  presence  in  secluded  parts  of  Java,  gave  an  apparent 
explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  objects,  which  were  still 
in  general  use  among  contiguous  tribes,  though  at  present 
unknown  in  Java. 

In  July,  1849,  Dr.  C.  Swaving,  of  Batavia,  deposited  five 
stone  wedges  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquites  at  Leyden.  In 
the  present  year  (1851)  the  Museum  has  acquired  thirty- 
five  similar  objects  ;  and  in  a  previous  year  Mr.  A.  de  Wilde 
presented  sixty  stone  wedges.  We  have  now  one  hundred 
of  these  articles  to  compare  with  antiquities  of  the  same  kind 
from  Europe  and  America,  extant  in  the  same  collection,  and 
these  materials  are  augmented  by  the  very  ancient  weapons 
and  implements  of  stone  in  the  Japanese  Museum,  formed  by 
Mr.  von  Siebold. 

It  is  scarce  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  stone,  of  which 
these  objects  consist,  differs  according  to  the  country  in 
which  they  have  been  found,  and  that  this  difference  affects 
considerably  their  form  and  workmanship.  At  first  sight 
there  often  appears  a  greater  dissimilarity  among  those  found 
in  remote  countries  than  is  confirmed  by  closer  investigation  ; 
and,  if  these  nations  were  similarly  circumstanced  in  regard 
to  the  material  and  the  application  of  their  tools,  the  same 
leading  features  may  have  been  preserved  under  all  modifi- 
cations in  different  localities  and  at  different  periods  of  time, 
without  leading  to  the  conclusion,  that  tlie}^  had  mutual 
intercourse  or  a  common  origin.  This  should  be  remarked 
before  we  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  an  essay  in 
"  The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Eastern  Asia,' 
for  January  1851,  p.  85,  viz. — "  That,  judging  from  the  stone 
wedges  found  in  Java,  that  island  was  once  inhabited  by  an 
Afi'ican,  or  Indo-African  population."  The  wedges  in  the 
possession  of  the  Museum  have  been  received  from  various 
quarters,  and  consist  either  of  basalt,  or  of  quartz,  hornstone, 
flint,  touchstone,  chalcedony,  jasper,  and  agate  of  various 
colours.  All  these  species  abound  in  Java  ;  and,  even  if 
partly  an  importation,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  people  from 
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whom  they  came  were  ancestors  of  the  Javanese,  or  that  the 
po])iilation  of  Java  was  derived  from  those  countries. 

So  fjir  as  I  can  draw  any  inference  from  the  Javanese 
wedges  and  chisels,  which  I  have  inspected  (for  of  other 
instruments  and  weapons  of  stone,  such  as  arrow,  or  spear- 
heads, there  is  here  no  question),  I  am  inchned  to  arrange 
them,  according  to  their  forms,  in  four  classes,  three  of  which 
occur,  with  slight  modifications,  in  similar  productions  from 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  whilst  the  fourth  seems  peculiar 
to  Java,  with  the  islands,  perhaps,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 


Class  I.     Diiigram  a. 
(I/CiiKth  of  tbc  original,  33  inchen.) 


1.  In  the  first  class  I  place  those  wedges,  whose  broad 
surfaces  are  worked  convex,  becoming  thinner  towards  the 
sides  without  ])rcseiitiiig  latei'al  planes,  even  of  the  smallest 
size.  Underneath  they  ai'c  ground  more  or  less  sharply  from 
one  bi'oad  surface  to  the  other.  A  section  of  the  upper  part 
is  considei'ably  smaller  than  that  of  the  low(>r.  It  often  even 
ta})ers  in  some  degi'oe  to  a  ])oint.  In  its  princi))al  features 
tlie  whole  has  jtrcsci-vod  the  foiaii  of  an  oblong  flattened 
jx'bble,  having  undeigonc  a  natural  pr('j)ai'a(oiv  ))rocess  of 
i'riction  by  water,  to  which  ai't  has  indeed  ha<l  little  to  add 
in  order  to  ailajit  llie  peMile  to  its  inteniled  design  as  an 
iniplemeiit  or  wcijioii.  (See  i)iagram  a.  a,  l^'i'ont  vicnv. 
//,  Vei"lieal  seetion.      c.  I  lorizonlal  section.) 

2.  The    K(;eond    class   c<iiiij»relien«Is    \ve(|'j^^("s   neai'lv  Hat  on 
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the  broader  surfaces,  and  on  the  narrow  sides  entirely  so  ; 
wider  below  than  above.  The  bevilled  edge  is  more  or  less 
sharp,  and,  one  of  the  principal  surfaces  being  narrower  than 
the  other,  the  lateral  planes  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 


Diagram  b. 


Class  II.  Diagram  c. 

(Length  of  the  orijtiuals,  43  inches.) 


narrower  surface,  see  Diagram  b,  a,  b,  c.  Many  of  the 
wedges  of  this  class,  especially  those  made  of  such  hard  and 
precious  stones  as  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  agate,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  being  curved  so  as  to  resemble  our  ow^n  adze. 
See  Diagram  c,  a,  b,  c.  A  very  fine  wedge  of  this  sort 
belongs  to  Mr.  A.  de  Wilde.  It  is  especially  remarkable  for 
its  great  size,  being  25  Dutch  inches  long,  11  wide  below^, 
and  7  above,  and  from  r5  to  "7  thick.  It  is  in  perfect  pre- 
servation. 

3.  The  third  sort,  which  is  possibly  a  modification  of  the 
second,  exhibits  a  manifest  and  characteristic  difierencc  in 
its  broad  and  fan-shaped  form  at  the  bevilled  edge,  which  is 
sometimes  ground  sharp  with  a  double  angle  from  the 
narrower  inner  to  the  wider  outer  surface.  (See  Diagram  d, 
a,  b,  c.) 

4.  To  the  fourth  and  last  class,  belong  the  more  cliisel- 
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shaped  wedges,  ^vroiioht  witli  three  surfaces,  tlio  inner 
broad  and  somewhat  hollow,  and  the  two  outer  surfjices 
narrower,  more  or  less  convex,  and  meeting  one  another  so 
that  the  transverse  section  is  a  triangle  (See  Diagram  E, 
d  and  e),  the  base  of  Avhich  coincides  with  the  broad  inner 


Class  in.     I)iagi-am  d. 

(Lcnstli  of  tlic  orii;iiiul,31  inrlics.) 


surface,  and  the  sides  with  the  two  nai-rower  outer  surfaces. 
The  wedge  becomes  broader  from  top  to  bottom,  or  towards 
the  edge,  and  tliis  sharp  j)art  of  the  inner  surface  (e,  a) 
being  ground  down  towards  the  more  or  less  obliquely  worked 
outer  surfaces  (e,  b),  ends  in  a  point,  where  the  latter  meet 
(e,  c),  by  which  means  the  tool  serves  as  a  chisel.  Among 
the  stone  implements  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  we  find  the  greatest  resemblance  to  these 
last-mentioned  objects  in  the  gouge,  or  hollow  chisel,  which, 
however,  is  distinguished  from  the  Javanese  implements  by 
not  Ijeing  tiilateral,  but  rather  rounded,  and  not  forming  a 
point,  but  a  curve. 

The  wedges  of  this  fouilh  class,  as  well  as  the  cin-ved 
wedges  of  the  second  class  (c,  />),  exhibit  a  marked 
deviation  from  any  others  which  have  hitherto  come  to  our 
knowledge,  and  seem  peculiar  to  .I.iva  as  distinguished  fi'oni 
those  which  North  Kurope,  Asia,  aii<l  Xoilli  and  (Central 
America  ji;i,ve  suj)ph(<l.  If,  thefclni-<',  we  fiinl  these  charac- 
teristic jxjCuhaiMties  in  the  slone  we;q)()iis  and  iinjtleni(;nts 
discovered  on   the  ])eninsula   of  India,   or   I'ound  elsewhere 
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among  the  relics  of  former  ages,  or  even  still  in  use  among 
existing  nations,  it  may  lead  to  the  supposition  of  a  common 


Class  IV.    Diagram  e. 
(Length  of  the  original,  7  inches.) 

intercourse  in  early  times,  and  perhaps  induce  the  surmise 
of  descent  from  a  common  stock. 

General  opinion  among  the  Javanese  attributes  the  origin 
of  these  wedges,  &c.,  to  thunderstorms.  This  is  worthy  of 
observation,  because  in  Europe,  and  even  in  Holland,  objects 
of  the  same  kind  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
thunder-hammers,  thimder-ehisels,  and  thKuder-holts. 

As  yet  we  are  in  total  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin,  the 
object,  and  still  more,  the  date  of  these  stone  implements. 
According  to  the  unanimous  accounts  of  those  who  have 
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visited  Java,  nothing  is  known  upon  the  subject  by  the 
present  inhabitants.  However  versed  in  the  working  of 
all  sorts  of  metals,  the  natives  do  not  at  present  know  the 
art  of  cutting  or  grinding  stones  equal  in  hai-dncss  to  quartz, 
nuich  less  of  forming  from  them  such  sharp-edged  and 
polished  implements.  Hence  they  must  belong  to  an  early 
period  :  and,  if  some  of  them  appear  fresh  and  in  perfect 
preservation,  this  is  because  the^'  are  wrought  in  a  kind  of 
stone  which  is  very  little  subject  to  injury  or  decay.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  finer  kinds  of  stone  may  not 
have  been  manufactured  at  a  period,  when  the  construction 
of  similar  implements  in  metal  was  already  known,  and  even 
for  some  time  after.  This  is  the  more  probable,  since  metal 
might  not  as  yet  have  answered  all  purposes. 

Dr.  Junghuhn,  a  former  resident  in  Java,  communicated 
to  me  the  very  j^lausiblc  conjecture,  entertained  by  many  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  that  many  wedges,  made  of  the 
harder  and  more  precious  kinds  of  stone,  and  belonging  to 
the  second  and  third  classes  assumed  by  us,  were  used  for 
polishing  metal  and  smoothing  the  paper  made  from  the 
bark  of  trees  or  the  leaves  of  the  lontar,  on  which  the  priests 
and  the  learned  were  in  the  habit  of  writing.  It  appears, 
when  put  to  the  test,  that  these  implements  are  peculiarly 
adapted  for  such  uses,  and  that,  if  they  were  made  expressly 
for  this  purpose,  no  better  form  or  fitter  material  could  have 
been  adopted.  Dr.  Junghuhn  has  for  many  years  employed 
a  wedge  of  this  sort  for  smoothing  the  surface  of  his  paper, 
wlienever  he  had  to  execute  minute  drawings.  Jf  we  assume 
such  a  use  for  these  stones,  and  if  we  farther  assume,  as  not 
inq)robablc,  that  the  same  objects  may  also  have  served  as 
ornaments,  or  rather  as  insignia  of  rank  and  dignity,  it  will 
be  more  easily  explained  why  they  occur  of  so  large  a  size 
as  that  mentioned  above,  which,  considering  its  slight  thick- 
ness, appears  unlit  to  be  eiiiplnVid  as  a  weapon  or  instru- 
ment of  any  kind,  since  it  woiiM  be  sul)ject  to  fracture  on 
exposun^  to  any  aj)])i"eciable  force. 

Ilitlifi'to  th('S(^  objects  have  ])ccn  loimd  only,  or  at  least 
principally,  in  the  West  of  Java  ;  and  iicro  there  are  no 
vcsti'jcs  of  tenipl(!S,  whereas,  so  f;ir  as  is  known,  they  arc  not 
roiiinl  ill  tlir  i'ia.st.  wliicli  ;ilioiiiids  in  goi-gcons  stone  edifices 
and  colossal  stalncs.  All  (lie  weilgrs,  wliicli  (he  nuiseuni 
possesses,  or  (jf  which  inloiination   has   bicn  received,   have 
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come  from  the  residency  of  Buitenzorg  and  the  estate  of 
Preanger.  Might  not  this  lead  to  the  conjecture,  that  the 
artificers,  or  the  people,  who  introduced  and  cultivated  the 
seeds  of  a  higher  civilisation  in  Java,  did  not  use  such  stone 
instruments,  but  that  they  belonged  to  a  previous  and  more 
primitive  population,  which  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
island  preserved  for  a  long  period  its  existence  and  its  inde- 
pendence, in  opposition  to  foreign  influence.  But  let  us 
abstain  from  conjectures,  and  rather  look  forward  for  the 
solution  of  these  and  similar  questions,  to  fresh  discoveries, 
more  accurate  investigation,  and  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  circumstances  and  details. 

With  regard  to  the  objects  in  stone,  which  were  collected 
in  Borneo  by  the  late  Dr.  Schwaner,  and  also  forw^arded  to 
the  Museum,  I  am  inclined  to  this  general  conclusion,  that, 
even  if  nature  had  given  them  their  present  form,  and  art 
had  modified  nothing,  they  may,  nevertheless,  have  served  as 
instruments  or  ornaments  among  the  earlier  inhabitants  of 
Borneo,  as  is  evidently  true  watli  respect  to  many  stones 
found  in  North  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  case  wherever  metal  has  not  superseded  the  use  of 
stone.  If  this  be  assumed,  it  may,  perhaps,  explain  why,  as 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Schwaner,  these  stones  are  still  most  care- 
fully preserved  by  the  present  inhabitants  of  Borneo  in  bags, 
woven  of  cane,  and  suspended  in  the  recesses  of  their 
dwellings  among  their  talismans  and  amulets.  In  the  same 
manner,  some  extraordinary  virtue  or  sanctity  is  ascribed  to 
these  stone  wedges  in  nearly  all  countries  ;  and  the  Japanese, 
as  appears  from  the  statements  of  Dr.  Jannsen,  preserve 
these  remnants  of  former  ages  with  religious  veneration  in 
their  chapels. 
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BY  THE  REV.  JOIIX  MAUGHAN,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Bewcastle,  Cumberland. 

Section  II. — The  Branch  Way  and  Roman  Station  at  Bewcastle.* 

At  tlie  point  \vliere  the  Maiden  Way  crossed  tlie  road  to 
the  Wastes  (see  the  map,  p.  18,  ante)  another  Way  branches 
off  to  the  West,  and  proceeds  down  the  side  of  the  hedge  to 
a  young  ash  tree,  at  the  distance  of  477  yards,  following 
thus  fai-  the  line  of  the  Waste  Road.  Here  it  turns  to  the 
North-west  down  the  hill,  across  the  meadow,  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  Ford.  Several  detached  stones  may  still  be  seen 
on  the  side  of  the  hill.  This  bog  was  drained  about  three 
years  since,  and  the  drains  intersected  the  Way  in  different 
places.  It  was  cut  throuii;h  by  a  drain  close  against  the 
garden  behind  the  Public  House. 

At  877  yards,  it  passes  a  mound  of  stones  in  front  of  the 
Rectory  House  ;  about  seventy  yards  farther,  it  enters  the 
bed  of  the  river  Kirkbeck,  close  under  the  station,  and 
would,  probably,  lead  to  an  entrance  into  the  station  on  the 
West  side. 

This  branch  appears  to  be  continued  straight  forwards 
past  the  station  to  the  North-west,  thnmi^h  the  Ilallsyke;  over 
the  Ilallhills,  Avhere  it  is  considerably  raised  ;  into  the  Peels- 
liill  ground,  near  the  gate  above  the  quarry  ;  through  the  Park 
givjund,  close  past  the  Langriggknow  ;  and  it  aims  for 
Tiiinicsliill  in  Scotland,  whei-c  there  has  been  an  ancient 
eii(;anipment,  and  where  it  would  probably  unite  with 
the  old  Roman  road,  leading  between  Netherby  and  Trimnn- 
f'nnn  or  Eildon,  in  Scotland.  ''Tlie  Wheel  Causeway"  from 
Crew,  would,  probably,  eitlicr  jdiii  it  oi-  cross  it  somewhere 
on  the  Nortli  side  of  th(^  parish  of  iJcwcasdc. 

Thii  Roman  Slalion  at  Bewcastle. 

Jiewcasth.',  from  its  shape,  has  been  considered  by  some  to 
liave  been  a  I'idish  (Micaiii|)Mi('iit  bcfoic  it  was  occupied  ))y 
tin;  Koinaii.s.      Iloislcy  thinks,    Uial   llic  aiiciciii   name  of   this 

'   ('r;iitiiiui'il  from  im^i.'  '12. 
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station  was  Apintorium  Mi'.  Hodgson,  in  his  History  of 
Northumberland,  supposes  tliat  it  may  liave  been  Banna. 
But  as  neither  of  these  writers  appears  to  have  any  very 
strong  grounds  for  their  suppositions,  I  may  venture  to 
suggest  that  if  Whitley  Castle  be  the  Alionis,  then,  in  all 
probability,  Bewcastle  will  be  the  Galava  of  the  Tenth  Iter 
of  the  Itinerary. 

The  word  Galava  may  be  derived  from  more  than  one 
etymon,  but  each  appears  to  correspond  with  the  general 
features  of  the  place.  If  we  derive  it  from  the  Celtic  word, 
(jallt,  a  rock,  and  by  a  commutation  of  letters  from  the 
Celtic  Welsh,  afon,  or  the  Celtic  Gaelic  and  Irish,  abhan,  a 
river,  we  have  an  allusion  at  once  to  the  little  rocky  river 
Kirkbeck,  which  flows  close  past  the  Station.  Or  if  we 
derive  it  from  the  word  cald  or  kalt,  cold  ;  it  may  refer  to 
the  cold  exposed  situation  of  the  fortress,  or  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  tlie  river,  which  is  generally  cold  in  surnmer,  and 
hence  caldafon  or  kaltafon,  and  by  corruption  Galava,  ma}'- 
mean  the  Station  at  the  cold  river.  Or  if  we  suppose  gal  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  old  word  keld,  a  well ;  this  also  agrees 
with  the  situation  of  the  place,  as  there  is  a  river  on  the 
South  side,  and  a  celebrated  well  on  the  South-east  side  of 
the  Station.  It  may  also  allude  to  the  river  itself,  which  is 
formed  by  the  waters  flowing  from  several  copious  wells  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Tradition  also  seems  to 
support  my  view^,  that  Bewcastle  is  the  Galava  of  the 
ancients.  There  is  a  large  district  in  the  North  side  of  the 
parish  of  Lanercost  (immediately  South  of  Bewcastle),  which 
was  formerly  called  Wuleva  or  Wuli/evva.  Here  is  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  word  Galava.  The  old 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  say  that  this  district  was 
always  called  Wuleva  Quarter  in  their  young  days,  and  that 
the  Cairn  on  the  Tower-brow  was  called  the  Cairn  of 
Wulyevva,  and  sometimes  the  Pikes  of  Wul^^evva.  AVulyevva 
Quarter  is  now  more  generally  called  Askerton  Quarter  or 
Township. 

The  Station  at  Bewcastle  has  been  placed  on  the  nearly 
level  surface  of  an  irregularly-shaped  eminence  ;  its  form 
being  hexagonal,  but  its  sides  are  unequal.  Their  respective 
lengths  are  as  follows  : — South-west  side,  108  yards  ;  South, 
78  yards;  South-east,  O.^  yards;  North-east,  125  yards; 
North,  146  yards  ;  and  North-west,  83  yards.     The  station, 
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therefore,  would  occupy  about  six  acres  of  ground.  The 
outer  wall  of  the  Station  appears  to  have  been  of  considei- 
able  thickness,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins,  and  covered  with  turf. 
In  some  |»laces  it  is  nearly  level  with  the  ground,  but  it  still 
shows  distinctly  the  site  of  the  wall.  It  appears  to  have 
been  protected  by  an  outer  rampart  and  a  fosse  on  the  East, 
South-east,  and  South-west  sides.  The  South  side  would  be 
defended  by  the  steep  bank  of  the  river  Kirkbeck.  On  the 
North  side  of  the  station  there  are  some  traces  of  ramparts 
at  a  small  distance  from  it,  which  appear  to  have  been  a 
proccstriiim  or  advanced  post  of  defence.  The  South-east 
side  has  declined  a  little  from  its  original  elevation,  the  river 
having  made  encroachments  here  at  different  times,  and 
washed  away  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  which  is  a  sort  of 
quicksand.  There  is  a  spring  of  excellent  water  on  this  side. 
On  the  Western  side  the  pistriua  has  been  placed  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  yards.  Within  the  Southern  side,  and 
nearly  upon  the  Southern  wall,  the  New  Rectory  House  and 
garden  are  placed,  and  on  the  North  side  of  these  are  the 
church  and  churchyard.  Within  the  Northern  side,  and  on 
the  Northern  station  wall,  a  large,  rude,  and  irregularly 
built  border  castle  (about  eighty-seven  feet  square)  has  been 
erected,  partly,  at  least,  constructed  of  stones  of  the  station, 
and  it  has  been  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch. 
There  is  no  date  known  of  the  erection  of  this  castle,  but  the 
cement  shows  it  to  have  been  of  ancient  construction.  The 
entrance  has  been  on  the  West  side,  and  has  been  considered 
by  some  to  have  been  added  at  a  later  period.  AVithin  the 
Northern  side  are  also  the  ]\[anor  House,  farm-buildings,  and 
garden.  The  remainder  of  the  Station  is  an  excellent  pasture. 
It  shows  several  traces  of  foundations  of  buildings,  proving 
it  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  inqiortance.  Almost 
every  grave  that  is  made  cuts  through  foundation  walls. 
There  are  also  several  traces  of  pavements.  On  the  top  of 
the  hill,  to  the  North-west,  are  some  groundworks,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  a  hall  occupied  by  one  of  the  younger 
IuvdicIms  of  (lie  r;iiiiily  sctlU'd  at  Jicwcastle, — hence  the 
jilacti  is  callcil  the  I lallliills.  Tliey  appear  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  Station  by  a  )'o;id,  wliicli  has  been  I'aised 
above  tbe  adjoining  ground.  I^'ioni  a  stratum  ol"  ashes 
which  is  often  ibund  in  tlu;  graves,  about  three  \vci  l)elow 
the  Kurfa(!e,  we  may  infer  that  tiie  plac(!  had  been  destroyed 
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by  fire  at  some  period.  About  400  jurda  above  tlie  station, 
on  the  margin  of  the  river,  is  a  place  called  "  the  cannon- 
holes,"  where  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  planted  his 
cannon  when  he  destroyed  the  castle. 

This  Station  is  not  destitute  of  its  memorials  and  evidences 
of  ancient  occupation.  Several  Roman  coins,  rings,  urns, 
millstones,  pieces  of  "  Samian"  pottery  both  plain  and 
figured,  vases,  tiles,  bricks,  glass,  votive  tablets,  and  inscribed 
altars  have  been  found  at  different  periods.  About  eight 
years  since,  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  brilliant  in  it,  was  found 
in  the  garden  hedge  of  the  Manor  House,  and  taken  possession 
of  by  the  farmer's  daughter.  In  the  year  1840,  a  brass  coin 
of  Antoninus  Pius  was  found  about  five  or  six  feet  beneath 
the  surface.  Several  other  coins  were  found  at  the  bottom 
of  a  grave  about  twenty  years  ago.  A  stone,  wath  a  broad 
sword  cut  upon  it,  was  dug  out  of  the  same  grave,  and  now 
forms  part  of  the  door  of  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Rectory 
House.  In  the  same  grave  was  also  found  part  of  an  old 
grate,  which  the  blacksmith  pronounced  to  be  made  of  the 
best  iron  that  ever  passed  under  his  hammer.  I  have  also  a 
silver  coin  of  the  Emperor  Nerva.  Many  other  coins  have 
been  found  at  different  periods,  but  they  have  not  been  pre- 
served. I  recently  found  a  piece  of  yellow-coloured  potter^'-, 
about  six  inches  long,  having  apparently  been  part  of  the 
handle  of  an  amphora.  Such  fragments  have,  I  understand, 
been  rarely  found  in  Britain. 

Camden  says  that  he  saw  a  stone  in  the  churchyard, 
made  use  of  for  a  gravestone,  with  this  inscription — 

LEG.    n.    AYG. 
FECIT. 

Horsley  thinks  that  he  afterwards  saw  the  same  stone  in 
Na worth  Garden.  JMay  w^e  not  infer  from  this  stone  that 
the  second  legion  was  engaged  in  the  erection  of  this 
station  ? 

Horsley  mentions  an  inscribed  stone  which  was  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  grave,  but  which  was  set  upright  on  edge 
at  the  head  of  a  arave  when  he  visited  the  station.  He 
considered  it  to  have  been  an  honorary  monument  erected 
to  Hadrian  by  the  Legio  Sccunda  Augusta  and  the  Legio 
Vicesima.  The  stone  was  much  defaced,  but  the  following 
reading  has  been  proposed  — 

VOL.  XI.  s 
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IMP.    CAES.    TUAIAN 

IIADKIANO    AYG. 

LEG.    II.    AYG.    ET    XX    Y    V 

SYB.    LICINIO    PKISCO 

LEG.    AYG.    P.K.P.R. 

Imperatori  CcTsari  Trajano  llailiiano  Aiigusto  Legiones 
Secunda  Augusta  et  Vicesima  Yaleus  Yictrix  sub  Licinio 
Prisco  Legato  Augustali  Propra}tore.  If  we  follow  the 
mode  of  interpreting  inscribed  stones  adopted  by  some 
writers,  we  might  infer  from  this  stone  that  Hadrian  was  the 
builder  of  this  station.  But  a  more  legitimate  infei-ence 
would  be,  that  the  station  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  and  Yisited  by  him  ;  and  that  it  was  probably  one 
of  the  forts  built  by  Agricola. 

Hutchinson,  in  his  "  History  of  Cumberland,"  yoI.  i.,  p.  93, 
also  mentions  a  stone  which  he  found  OYcr  the  chaimel  of 
the  gate  of  the  public-house  yard,  bearing  the  following 
inscription — 

I.  0.  M, 

coil.  I.  DAC  .... 

ATL   .    .    .    .    T   CENTVR 

.    .    FECIT   .... 

None  of  the  above-mentioned  stones  are  to  be  found  at 
Bewcastle  at  the  present  day. 

Hutchinson  also  mentions  an  altai-  wiiicli  he  says  "  was 
found  lately,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  J.  I). 
Carlyle,"  who  was  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Carlisle.  An  account  of  it  was  comnumicated  by  him  to 
the  Society  of  Anti(piaries  in  I7i)2,  which  was  published 
with  a  representation  of  the  altar,  in  the  ""  Archieologia,"  vol. 
xi.,  pi.  vi.,  p.  ()U.  He  stated  that  it  had  been  sent  to  him  a 
lew  months  ])reviously,  liaviiig  been  found  in  tlir  IkmI  of  a 
I'ivulet  at  Ijcwcastle,  ;nid  lie  gave  tlio  lullowiiii::  i-cading  ol' 
the  inscription — 

SAXCTO   CO 

CIDEO    T    AVHVNC 

FKLICISSI 

iMVS.    TIMUVN 

i;\    KVoCATO 

V.    S.    L.    M. 

•Mr.  Carlyle  suppuscfl  this  altar  Id  Iia\f  liccn  dedicated   (o 
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Coci(leus,a  local  deity,  by  Titus  Auruncus, promoted  to  tlie  rank 
of  tribune,  having  been  an  evocatiis,  or  volunteer,  continuing 
to  serve  after  the  usual  time  of  military  service  had  been 
completed.  This  stone,  being  dedicated  to  the  god  Cocideus,^ 
rather  strengthens  my  suggestion  respecting  the  Maiden 
Way  and  the  Tenth  Iter,  for  this  deity  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  important  station 
Cocciiun,  which  is  given  as  one  of  the  stations  of  this  Iter. 

An  aged  neighbour  informs  me  that  a  stone  covered  Avith 
letters,  was  found  about  sixty  years  since  on  the  edge  of  the 
water  near  the  Byer  Cottage,  and  stood  for  a  long  time  at 
the  door  of  the  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Messenger.  It  was  afterwards 
carted  aw\iy  by  this  man's  father,  but  he  cannot  say  where 
it  was  taken.  A  stone  with  some  sculpture  in  relief  was 
found  about  thirty  years  since,  near  the  same  place,  and  is 
now  in  the  wall  in  the  Bewcastle  Barn. 


In  the  Spring  of  1852,  I  found  the  upper  part  of  a 
Roman  altar.  It  appears  to  have  been  dedicated  on  the 
erection  of  a  Temple  (probably  b}^  the  Roman  workers  in 
iron)  a  solo — from  the  foundation  ]  pro  salute — for  the  safety 
of  some  person  whose  name  may  have  been  inscribed  on 
the  part  of  the  stone  now  broken  off,  as  there  appear  to  be 
letters  in  the  fifth  line  underneath  :  or  the  concluding  words 
may  have  been,  pro  se  ac  siiis,  for  himself  and  his  family-. 
It  has  been  dedicated  —  Jovi  optimo  maximo  laimortali 
DoLiCHENO.  To  Jupiter  Dolichenus,  the  best,  the  greatest, 
the  immortal.  Jupiter  was  sometimes  stA'led  Dolichenus, 
from  Doliche,  a  district  in  JMacedonia,  famous  for  its  iron. 
As  there  have  been  onl^^  two  altars  previously  found  in 
Britain,  so  dedicated,  this  relic  must  be  regarded  as  claiming 
especial  notice.  It  is  now  placed  in  the  stone  wall  between 
the  north-west  corner  of  the   churchyard,  and  the  Manor 

1  This  appenrs  to  liave  been  the  local  xiii..  p.   401.     Seven  altars  dedicated  to 

name  of  Mars,  since  an  altar  foiuul   at  Cocidiiis  have  occurred   in  Cumberland, 

Lancaster  bears  the  inscription  —  ''Deo  and  the  inscriptions  are  given  by  Lysons, 

Sancto  ALarti  Cocidio."  Archseologia,  vol  "  History  of  Cumberland,"  pp.  cliii,cxlviii. 
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House  oarLlen.  I  furnislied  Dr.  Bruce  with  a  sketch  of  it 
which  has  been  enoraved  for  his  second  edition  of  "  The 
Roman  Wall."  -  Horsley  mentions  a  stone  with  the  word 
Temphon  upon  it,  but  says  that  it  was  then  broken  and 
destroyed  ;  this  is  probably  the  same  stone. 

In  the  churchyard  the  Monolithic  Obelisk,  or  shaft  of  an 
ancient  cross,  is  still  standino-,  but  remains  unexplained.  I 
have  recently  cleared  the  inscribed  parts  from  the  moss 
with  which  they  were  tliickly  coated,  but  have  not  been  able 
10  decypher  the  characters  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
letters  appear  to  be  Anglo-Saxon  Runes,  and  much  the  same 
as  those  on  the  Ruthwell  monument  in  Dumfriesshire.     On 

a  fillet  on  the  north  side  the  fol- 
^%  lowing  letters  are  very  legible.  In 
the  year  1GS5  these  characters 
were  somewhat  differently  read  by  Bishop  Nicholson,  and 
expounded  by  him  to  mean,  "  Rynburn,  the  burial  of  the 
Runa3,"  or  "Ryeburn,  Cemeterium,  or  Cadaverum  Sepul- 
chrum."  In  the  year  1742,  an  article  appeared  in  tlie 
Gentleman's  Magazine  communicated  by  Mr.  Smith,  who 
read  it  "  Kuniburuk,  Sepulchrum  Regis."  As  however  these 
interpretations  a|)pear  to  be  based  on  an  incorrect  copying 
of  the  letters,  I  would  suggest  another  reading.  I  su|)pose 
the  second  letter  to  be  a  Runic  Y  ;  and  the  penultimate 
letter  to  be  a  comj)ound  of  OU  ;  and  I  would  propose  to  read 
Kyneburoug.  The  word  Cyne  or  Kin  of  the  Saxons  was 
synonymous  with  nation  or  people  ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
byrig,  byrg,  burh,  burg,  buroug,  &c.,  was  the  generic  term 
for  any  j)lace,  large  or  small,  which  was  fortified  by  walls  or 
mounds.  The  fortifications  of  the  continental  Saxons,  before 
tluii-  iiii'oads  on  the  Roman  Emi)irc,  were  mere  earthworks, 
fur  in  their  half-nomadic  state  they  had  neither  means  nor 
motive  for  constructing  any  other.  But  their  conquest  and 
colonisation  of  (lio  greater  part  of  Roman  Britain  put  them 
in  possession  ol  a  nioi'e  solid  chiss  of  fortifications,  such  jis 
tliis  at  Bewcastle.  I  would  suggest,  tlicrefore,  that  these 
Runes  may  signify  the  burgh  or  fortified  town  of  the  nation 
or  p(;oj)l(' who  o(;cupied  this  district,  it  is  [»robablc  that  this 
was  in  early  times  a  pla<re  of  some  im])ortance.      In  the  reign 

•  *'  Rorn.-iii  Willi,''  |i.  ■'1711.  Wo  arc  Tin-  lowrr  |iiirl  of  an  I,  it  .■-lioiiM  In- 
inili.-liUMl  t'>  ill'- kiiuini'HM  1)1  1)1'.  MniiM' for  oIimitvimI,  inny  In-  iIImci  rncil  .'iruT  tlio 
tlio     U»«     of   ihi;     woo'lcllt     i;ivcM    aWiiVf.  lirtliTM  1.  (J.   M. 
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of  Edward  L,  127.9,  John  Swinburne  obtained  a  fair  and 
market  to  be  held  liere. 

On  a  fillet  on  the  south  side  appear  to  be  the  following 
characters.     What  the  first  three 

maymean  is  doubtful,but  the  sub-  k  fc  l^y  |- 1  |y\|fif  IT 
sequent  letters  appear  to  be  the 

word  D  ANEGELT.  This  term  was  first  applied  to  a  tribute  of 
30,000,  or  according  to  some  wTiters,  30,000  pounds  (A.  Sax.), 
raised  in  the  year  1007  during  the  reign  of  Ethelred  the 
Unready,  to  purchase  a  precarious  peace  from  the  Danes. 
It  was  also  sometimes  used  to  designate  taxes  imposed  on 
other  extraordinary  occasions. 

On  the  western  side  are  three  figures,  which,  as  Bishop 
Nicholson  says,  "  evidently  enough  manifest  the  monument 
to  bo  Christian.^  The  highest  may  be,  as  the  learned  prelate 
suggested,  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  Babe  in  her  arms.* 
The  next  is  that  of  our  Saviour  with  the  glory  round  his 
head.  In  a  compartment  underneath  this  is  the  principal 
inscription,  consisting  of  nine  lines  ;  and  underneath  this  is 
the  figure  of  a  man  w^ith  a  bird  upon  his  hand,  and  in  front 
of  him  a  perch,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  explanation, 
may  possibly  have  been  intended  to  represent  Odin,  or  some 
Danish  chieftain,  and  his  dreaded  raven  :  and  we  may 
suppose  that  he  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  group  to 
typify  his  conversion  and  subjection  to  the  Redeejner,  who 
was  descended  from  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  inscription 
appears  to  be  as  follows,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
the  letters  (see  woodcut,  p.  132).  The  eighth  and  nmth 
lines  are  quite  illegible. 

In  the  first  line  the  three  characters  at  the  commencement 
probably  form    the   monogram  I   H  S,   and    being   placed 

'  *  Camden's  Britannia,"  ed.  by  Gibson,  prised   some  mention  of  St.  John.     The 

vol.  ii.,  p.  1028.  figure  at  the  base,  as  some  have  thought, 

■*  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  suppo-  most  probably  pourtrayed  some  person  of 

sition   is  somewhat  countenanced  by  the  note  by  whom  this  remarkable  Christian 

fact  that   the    Churcli    of    Bewcastle    is  monument  was  erected.     The  bird  which 

dedicated  to  the  Virgin.     The  represen-  he  has  taken  off  its  perch,  appeal's   to  be 

tation,  liowever,  of    these   weather-worn  a  hawk,  introduced,  possibly,  to  mark  his 

sculptures,  given  by  Lysons  in  his  "  His-  noble  rank.     In  examining  Lysons'  plate, 

tory  of  Cumberland,"    p.  cxcix,  suggests  the  best  representation  of  the  sculptures, 

the  notion,  that  what  has  been  supposed  hitherto  published,  attention  is  arrested 

to    be   the    Infant    Saviour,  may   be    the  by  the  introduction  ol  a    vertical   dial    on 

Agnus  Dei,  and  it  is  so  described  by  him.  the  south  side,  resembling  those  at   Kirk- 

If  this  be  correct,  the  figure  must  repre-  dale  and   Bishopstone,   described   in  this 

sent  the  Baptist,  and   the    two   lines    of  volume   of   the  Journal,  p.  60,  the  only 

cliaracters,  now  defaced,  under  its  feet,  as  examples   of    so    early    a    date    hitherto 

shown   in   Lysons'   plate,   possibly   com-  noticed. — En. 
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immodiatelv  umlcr  the  fi2:iire  of  our  Saviour,  show  that  the 
monuiiK'iit  is  of  a  Christian  cliaractcr  ;  tlie  hist  letter  being 
evidently  the  Runic  S,  ami  not  an  inverted  Z.  as  supposed  by 
Mr.  Smith.  The  third  hue  begins  ^vith  the  letters  PATR  : 
but  it  appears  uncertain  Avhether  thev  are  intended  for  pater. 


I 


wn3\\\ 


iii^M4r 


r 


or  part  of  some  such  W(.)rd  as  iiafrin,  Patrick,  &c.  ;  or 
whether  the  first  letter  is  not  W,  in  whicli  ease  tlie  word  will 
probabh-  be  W^AKTUO,  the  ])lural  oi"  waetcr.  In  the  sixth 
line  we  fnid  the  word  SUEXU,  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  word  Danegelt,  on  the  south  side,  may  indicate  the 
period,  as  well  as  the  object,  of  the  erection  of  the  momi- 
ment.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Uni-eady,  a  terrible 
deed  was  done  in  England.  With  a  view  of  providing 
against  the  treachery  <-("  tlmse  numerous  ])anish  families 
(especially  such  as  had  been  j)ermitte(l  by  Allred  the  Great 
to  settle  in  Northumberland  and  East  Anglia),  who  upon 
any  threatened  invasioi,  nm'ic  re;i(l\'  to  join  tlicir  country- 
men against  those  among  uliom  they  were  .-illowed  lo  i-eside, 
JOthelred,  with  a  policy  ini-idciit  to  we.-ik  luiiiecs,  adoj>ted 
the  resolution  of  jniiling  them  (o  the  swoi'd  (hiougiiout  his 
dominions.  On  tlie  i;Uii  of  Nov.  Kxi'J.  in  pursuance  of 
secret  instructions  sent  l»y  the  king  o\(r  the  country,  the  in- 
habit.'inls  <»("  every  town  and  city  I'ose,  nnd  nnuili  red  ;ill  the 
l)anes,  who  were  tli«ir  iieighbonrs,  young  and  old,  men, 
women,   and    cliiMrcn.      h^vei'y    J)ane    was    killed,    even    to 
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Guiiilda,  the  sister  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  had  been 
married  to  Earl  Paling,  a  nobleman,  and  had  embraced 
Christianity  :  she  was  first  obliged  to  witness  the  murder 
of  her  husband  and  child,  and  then  was  killed  herself. 
When  Sueno,  or  Sweyn,  the  King  of  Denmark,  sometimes 
styled  the  King  of  the  Sea  Kings,  heard  of  this  deed  of 
blood,  he  swore  he  would  have  a  great  revenge.  He  raised 
an  army  and  a  mightier  fleet  of  ships  than  ever  yet  sailed 
to  England,  and  landing  on  the  western  coasts,  near  Exeter, 
went  forward,  laying  England  waste.  Wheresover  the 
invaders  came,  they  made  the  Saxons  prepare  for  them  great 
feasts  ;  and  when  they  had  satisfied  their  appetite,  and  had 
drunk  a  curse  to  England,  with  wild  rejoicings,  they  drew 
their  swords,  killed  their  Saxon  entertainers,  and  continued 
their  march.  For  several  years  they  carried  on  this  war  ; 
burning  the  crops,  farm-houses,  barns,  mills,  granaries, 
killing  the  labourers,  causing  famine  and  starvation,  and 
leaving  heaps  of  ruin  and  smoking  ashes,  where  they  had 
found  thriving  towns,  hunting  out  every  corner  which  had 
not  been  previously  ransacked.  Ethelred  overwdielmed  with 
such  calamities,  at  length  in  the  year  1007,  agreed  to  pay 
the  Danegelt  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  In  the  absence 
of  accurate  information,  we  may  not  unreasonably  suppose 
this  obelisk  to  have  been  raised  in  commemoration  of  some 
of  the  important  events  of  this  period.  Sweyn  was  after- 
w\ards  welcomed  by  the  English  people  as  their  Sovereign, 
but  died  suddenly  in  little  more  than  a  month  after  he  was 
proclaimed  King  of  England.  Can  this  have  been  his  burial- 
place  "?  ^ 

The  first  letter  in  the  second  hne  is  distinctly  legible,  and 
undoubtedly  U.  I  sometimes  fancy,  that  by  taking  the  last 
imperfect  letter  of  the  preceding  line,  we  may  possibly  obtain 
the  word  DUNSTANO.  Dunstan,  however,  was  dead  before 
the  time  already  mentioned,  and  though  he  lived  to  place 
the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Ethelred,  and  may  without  im- 
propriety be  classed  among  the  contemporaries  of  that 
period,  yet  as  he  died  in  988,  he  cannot  have  taken  any 
part  in  the  events  above  mentioned. 

5  I  may  niciition  that  a  friend  to  whom  however,  why   such    an    immense   stone 

I   gave   a   copy    of    niy    reading   of    the  should   be  brought  from  so  great  a  dis- 

inscription,  suggests  that  in  the  second  line  tance  and  covered  witli   the  most  elabo- 

is  "  the  word  kisle,  one   of  the  cases  of  rate  sculpture,  for  the  purpose  of  making 

kml,  gravel."     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  I'ceord  about  gravel. 


loi  THE    MAIDEX    WAY. 

The  tniilition  of  the  district  says  that  a  king  ^vas  buried 
here,  and  also  points  out  the  locality  from  ^Yhich  this  stone 
Tvas  procured.  On  White  Lyne  Common,  about  five  miles 
from  Bewcastle,  is  a  Ions;  rido;e  of  rocks,  called  the  Lanirbar. 
About  the  centre  of  this  ridge  a  stone  is  now  lying,  about 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  the  very  counterpart  of  the  Bewcastle 
Obelisk.  This  stone  has  evidently  been  cut  into  two  parts 
at  some  period,  as  the  wedge  marks  distinctly  appear,  and 
the  western  is  much  fresher  than  the  other  sides.  The 
obelisk  is  of  a  peculiar  rock,  a  very  hard  white  freestone, 
thickly  marked  with  spots  of  grey,  precisely  such  as  is  found 
at  the  Langbar  and  the  adjacent  rocks  on  the  south  side  of 
the  White  Lyne  River,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  sandstone  of  a  sharp  rough  gritty  nature,  and  as  a 
material  for  sharpening  scythes  is  much  in  use. 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  forms  of  the  other  letters,  prevents 
me  from  attempting  further  explanation  of  the  inscription  at 
present,  but  I  am  not  without  hope  that  in  time  I  may 
become  better  satisfied  as  to  the  proper  reading. 

The  inquiiy  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader,  what  was 
the  origin  of  the  term  "  Maiden  Way."  and,  before  proceeding 
to  another  Section,  it  may  be  desirable  to  advert  to  various 
conjectures  of  those  who  have  indulged  in  etymological  specu- 
lations on  this  subject. 

Some  have  supposed  that  it  has  had  its  source  in  the  Saxon 
mncan  or  ma'hcn,  to  make,  and  that  by  a  commutation  of 
letters  it  became  //f  imufden  wai'xj,  i.e.,  a  made  road,  and  since 
well-made  roads  would  probably  be  very  scarce  at  that 
period  in  l^ritain,  this  may  have  been  the  first  road  made 
by  the  llomans  after  their  arrival  in  this  district,  and  con- 
sequently named,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  vkkIc  rodd, 
which  name  it  afterwards  retained.  The  adoption  and 
poi-manent  retention  of  the  Saxon  word  waog  certainly 
gives  some  countenance  to  this  supposition.  Others  are 
of  ((pinion  tliat  it  has  arisen  from  the  Saxon  words  miwdrn, 
iiKirijtlrji^  maid  or  iiiaitlcn,  and  give  it  llii-  Latin  apj)el- 
latioii.  '■  \'ia  piirli.-iiimi."'  a  tcim  wliicli  lias  been  found  in 
Home  old  Louiidai-y  llolls.  Tlin-c  is  a  tradition  in  the 
district  tliat  it  was  made  by  women  carrying  tlic  stones 
in  their  .-iprons,  but  tlic  incic  inrntion  ol"  such  a  legend  is 
cnougli.  Otliors  assi;j;n  it  to  a  date  nittrc  aiKMcnt  than  the 
Saxons,  and  would  derive   it   from  s»)me   word  cognatcf  with 
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the  Welsh  midian,  an  arcca,  an  enclosure,  considering  that 
ancient  ways  were  trenched  or  enclosed  on  the  sides,  and 
that  the  terra  "  Maiden  Way  "  is  expressive  of  an  enclosed 
road,  as  some  have  supposed  that  the  Watling  Street 
■was  so  called  from  being  fenced  on  the  sides  with  wattles, 
the  Saxon  name  for  long  rods  or  saplings.  In  my  researches, 
however,  I  have  not  found  traces  of  such  enclosure.  Lysons, 
in  his  "  History  of  Cumberland,"  says,  "  Among  the  moors 
on  the  east  borders  of  the  county  a  third  road  is  evidently  to 
be  traced  under  the  name  of  the  Maiden  Way,  a  term  familiar 
to  all  persons  conversant  in  these  matters  of  antiquity,  and 
supposed  by  Warton  to  be  corrupted  from  the  British 
word  Madan,  fair."  Another  suggestion  has  been  made  as 
to  the  Celtic  origin  of  this  term  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Harts- 
horne,  who,  in  his  "  Salopia  Antiqua,"  adopts  the  Celtic 
etymon  Mad  and  Madicn,  an  eminence  or  elevation.  "  It 
derived  this  appellation  (Maiden  Way)  either  because  it 
was  a  raised  road,  or  else,  wdiich  seems  more  likely,  from 
its  passing  by  Maiden  Castle  in  Westmoreland,  and  by  a 
small  fort  called  Maidenhold,  between  Crackenthorp  and 
Kirkby  There.  In  either  case  Maiden  Way  is  synonymous 
with  Highwa3^"  A  close  inspection  of  the  road  leads  me  to 
conclude  that  this  is  the  most  probable  origin  of  the  name. 
For  the  most  part  it  traverses  moors  and  mosses,  and  may 
have  been  formed  at  first  by  the  Celts  or  British,  who 
possibly,  by  digging  two  parallel  ditches,  and  casting  the 
earth  between  them,  raised  the  w^ay,  and  called  it  the  Mndien 
road.  The  Romans,  on  their  arrival,  may  have  found  it 
convenient  to  complete  this  line.  In  the  Slack-house  ground, 
on  the  Waterhead  Fell,  the  Snowden-close  Pasture,  and  the 
Side  Fell,  the  road  retains  a  considerable  elevation.  In  these 
places  the  adjacent  ground  is  of  a  stiff  clayey  nature,  and 
has  prevented  the  road  from  sinking  to  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  surface,  or  subsiding  under  it. 

(To  he  continued.) 


VOL.    XI. 


ON  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  CHAPELS  EAST  OF  TRANSEPTS. 

The  grouii(l-|)]an  of  religious  edifices  must  in  every  age 
be  sensibly  aiicctetl  by  the  nature  of  the  ^vorship  to  be 
conducted  in  them,  and,  througli  the  ground-plan,  the  effect 
becomes  hardly  less  sensible  upon  the  architecture  of  the 
building.  The  primitive  basilica,  all  whose  arrangements 
had  reference  to  a  single  altai-,  the  great  mediaeval  minster, 
with  its  multiplicity  of  centres  of  devotion,  the  thoroughly 
modern  temple  with  the  pulpit  as  the  life  and  soul  of  every 
thing,  each  expresses  the  sentiments  of  its  own  age,  and  in 
each  the  ritual  arrangement  directly  modifies  the  architec- 
tural character.  The  first  idea  produces  a  long,  narrow,  and 
comparatively  unbroken  structure  ;  the  second  tends  to  the 
erection  of  a  building  full  of  breaks  and  projections  ;  every 
possible  position  is  seized  upon  for  the  erection  of  an  altar, 
ami  where  ritual  and  architecture  go  thoroughly  hand  in 
hand,  each  altar  is  marked  by  a  separate  chapel,  forming  a 
distinct  portion  of  the  building.  The  third  ideal,  when 
allowed  its  full  and  fair  development,  is  nowhere  so  con- 
sistently carried  out  as  in  a  semicircular  preaching-room. 
I  will  not  advance  further  in  a  direction  leading  towards  the 
forbidden  arena  of  ritual  contr(jversy,  but  I  may  make  one 
remark.  In  adapting  ancient  ecclesiastical  models  to  modern 
uses,  we  should  be  careful  to  imitate  no  feature  which  is 
directly  and  solely  connected  with  some  j)ortion  of  I'itual 
which  we  do  not  mean  to  reproduce.  And  this  I  hold  to 
b(;  most  distinctly  the  case  with  long  transepts.  I  say  lon<] 
transepts,  because  it  is  on  the  hii-lh  df  the  transej)t  that 
the  gist  of  the  matter  turns.^ 

The  cross  form  of  (churches  Mas  ddiihllcss  ;i(lo|)lt'd  in 
mediaeval  times  on  two  very  j)al|)al)lt'  grounds  ;  first,  its 
direct  synd)()hcal  mcnning,  tliis  being  one  of  the  extremely 
few  cases  in  which  I  can  bring  nivsi'll"  to  bchcvc  in  any 
synd^olism   of  tli<;    kiml  ;   secondly,  its  cxhcinc  majesty  and 

'  Tliin  Ik  \m  11  |.iit  ill  tin-  "  Kciirnioln^iHt "  lor  Aii'^'iint,  ill."i;i,  p.  'J.'t.V 
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variety  as  an  architectural  form.  Both  of  tliese  are  just  as 
appHcable  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in  the  twelfth  ;  but 
another  still  stronger  reason  weighed  with  the  mecliajval 
builders,  which  does  not  apply  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

As  the  use  of  many  altars  in  the  same  church  became 
prevalent,  the  east  ends  of  transepts  afforded  some  of  the 
best  positions  foi-  the  purpose.  Next  to  the  high  altar 
itself,  and  to  positions  like  the  east  end  of  a  Lady  chapel, 
the  altar  could  nowhere  occupy  a  position  of  greater  dignity. 
It  gained  a  distinct  portion  of  the  church  to  itself,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  arrangement  might,  better  than  elsewhei'e,  be 
marked  in  the  architecture  of  the  building.  I  feel  no  doubt 
that  whenever  transepts  projected,  as  they  generally  did, 
beyond  the  level  of  the  choir  aisles,  and  again,  in  the  nume- 
rous cases  where  no  choir  aisles  existed,  they  were  primarily 
and  essentially,  designed  as  receptacles  for  altars.  The 
merely  symbolical  and  assthetical  requirements  are  fully  met 
by  transepts  not  projecting  beyond  the  aisles  ;  St.  John's 
church,  at  Coventry,  is  as  thoroughly  cruciform  as  if  its  tran- 
septs were  as  long  as  the  nave.  And  this  church  I  should 
recommend  to  the  study  of  all  who  wish  to  apply  to  modern  uses 
the  noblest  form  which  an  ecclesiastical  building  can  assume. 

At  first  probably  a  single  altar  only  M^as  placed  in  each 
transept,  and  to  effect  the  appropriate  combination  of  ritual 
architecture,  an  apse  was  attached  to  the  east  face  of  the 
transept  to  receive  it.  These  apses  still  exist  in  many  great 
Romanesque  churches,  both  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  and,  in  our  own  country  at  least,  it  is  still  more 
common  to  find  traces  of  their  having  existed,  than  to  find 
them  actually  standing.  In  many  cases  they  have  been 
removed  in  later  enlargements  of  the  church  ;  in  man}^ 
they  have  been  destroyed  without  any  such  cause,  and  tliat, 
apparently,  not  always  in  recent  times.  Generall}^  of 
course,  we  must  look  for  features  of  this  kind  only  in  cathe- 
dral or  other  great  churches  ;  in  Sussex,  however,  it  struck 
me  as  a  local  peculiarity,  that  this  and  other  kindred  arrange- 
ments are  applied  to  buildings  of  a  humbler  type  than  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  find  them  in  elsewhere.  It  was  in  fact 
this  circumstance  which  immediately  led  me  to  the  present 
inquiry,  and  I  shall  therefore  make  an  especial  reference 
throughout  to  these  Sussex  examples. 
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The  best,  iiulccd  tlie  only  Eiiglisli,  example  ^Yllicll  occurs 
to  me  at  this  moment,  of  a  church  ^Yith  a  semicircular  apse 
still  remaining  attached  to  the  east  face  of  each  transept,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Abbey  church  of  Homsey.  Tewkesbury- 
retains  one  in  the  south  transept,  the  northern  one  being 
occupied  by  other  buildings.  Of  instances  in  Normandy, 
Mr.  Cotman  and  ]\[r.  Petit  supply  me  with  two  noble  ones, 
St.  Georges  Bocherville,  and  ISt.  Nicholas,  at  Caen,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  apse  is  remarkable  for  a  high  stone 
roof.  Of  cases  where  only  vestiges  remain  of  what  has  been,  I 
may  mention  the  two  Metropolitan  Cathedrals  and  that  of 
Chichester,  in  all  of  which,  Professor  Willis  has  shown  that  the 
same  arrangement  as  llomsey  existed  in  the  original  Norman 
churches  before  their  enlargement.  In  Leominster  Prior}^^ 
too,  the  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  the  founda- 
tions of  such  an  apse  attached  to  the  south  transept ;  the 
northern  one  has  not  yet  been  explored.  In  fact,  the  whole 
arrangement  of  Leominster,  with  the  apses  attached  to  the 
transepts,  and  the  a])sidal  chapels  radiating  round  the 
presbyter}^,  is  identical  with  that  which  Professor  Willis 
pointed  out  as  having  been  the  original  state  of  Chichester. 

From  these  instances,  where  something  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  apse,  we  may  proceed  to  another  class,  in 
which  the  apse  has  been  destroyed  without  any  substitute 
beinj!"  added,  I  think  whenever  we  meet  with  a  blocked 
arch,  or  the  signs  of  a  gable,  against  the  east  wall  of  a 
Norman  transept,  Ave  may  fairly  set  it  down  as  testifying  the 
previous  existence  of  such  an  apsidal  chapel.  Exam})les 
occur  in  Southwell  j\[inster,  and  in  Leonard  Stanley  Priory, 
Glo\icestershire,  and  I  may  add  several  more  ii'om  Sussex. 

iMy  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject,  as  regards 
small  churches,  by  visiting  West  11am,  one  of  the  two 
mediaeval  churches  which  stand  at  either  end  of  the  Koman 
fortress  at  Pevensey,  ;tii(l  of  wliiCli  I  ll.iiln-  myself  that  I 
carried  away  as  accuialc  an  accitiiiiL  as  1  coiild,  while 
myself  and  my  sketch-book  were  deluged  by  llir  torrents  of 
lain  wliicli  accoinp.-iiiicd  my  visit.  The  lirst  result  of  this 
j)iirsuiL  of  knowledge  uiidei'  dilliculties  \vas  to  ehserve  a 
blocked    semiciicular    aitli    in    llie    east    wall    ol   (lie    south 

=  Scr-    "  I'utit'H     'I'fwktHliury,"     j).    .'il,  '  Sec    "  AMlmiolipgiiiil     .Jminml,"    vol. 

wlii-n-   tlii-rt!  an-  boiho  goud  reiiiiirliH  uii        "  »  |'-  '"•'• 
tfiu  whole  bubjvct. 
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chapel  sliowii  in  tlie  accompanying  ground-plan  ;    another 
moment  revealed  the  perfect  foundations  of  the  apse  into 


r 
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Ground  plan,  West  Ham,  Sussex,     a  Chancel ;  b  Nave ;  c  Tower. 

which  it  had  led.  On  the  north  side,  the  blocked  arch 
remains,  but  the  foundations  do  not  exist  above  ground. 
Still  I  think  we  may  fairly  infer  that  this  side  matched 
the  other.  The  church  I  conceive  to  have  been  originally 
a  Norman  cross  church,  which  has  lost  its  character  by 
the  addition  of  a  north  aisle.  The  original  arrangement 
would  thus  be  much  the  same  as  at  Leonard  Stanley. 

With  this  example  before  us,  we  may,  I  think,  make  the 
same  inferences  with  regard  to  the  churches  both  of  Old 
and  New  Shoreham.  In  the  north  transept  of  the  former, 
a  Norman  arch  opens  into  a  chapel  of  later  date,  which  one 
can  hardly  doubt  has  supplanted  an  original  apse  ;  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  there  are  similar  indications,  though  slighter, 
in  the  south  transept  also.  At  New  Shoreham  the  pre- 
sent magnificent  presbytery  is  unquestionably  the  successor 
of  a  very  much  smaller  one,  whose  roof-line  may  still  be 
traced  over  the  eastern  arch  of  the  lantern.  Two  other 
marks  of  gables  may  also  be  discerned  on  the  eastern 
sides  of  tlie  transepts,  which  clearly  mark  the  position 
of  apses  of  this  kind,  destroyed  when  the  j^reseut  pres- 
bytery  was   erected.     It  is  clear   that   they  are   not   the 
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traces   of  anything  wliicli   cuiild   have   co-existed  with  the 
present  aisles. 

In  these  EngHsh  examples,  the  eastern  limb  is  always  of 
a  certain  length,  so  that  the  apses  attached  to  the  transepts 
are  not  brought  into  any  proximity  with   the  extreme   east 
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New  Shoreham.     a  Presbytery;  b  b Transepts  ;  c  Clioir ;  d  Site  of  Rood  loft;  e  Nave. 

end  of  the  church.  But  in  some  of  the  foreign  examples 
given  by  ^Ir.  Petit  '  there  is  no  eastern  limb,  the  apse  being 
attached  immediately  to  the  tower,  so  that  a  building  of  this 
sort  becomes  at  once  triapsidal.  Diil  the  little  church  of  New- 
haven,  Sussex,  possess  transepts  furnished  with  apses,  it  would 
exactly  present  the  plan  of  St.  Sulpice  and  the  church  at 
Strasburg,  engraved  by  Mr.  Petit.  Newhaven^  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  .-iiid  })ictures(pic  buildings  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  ;  it  is  a  church  of  the  lllley  type, 
with  the  choir  under  the  tower,  the  presbytery  assuming 
the  form  of  an  apse  immediati^y  attached  to  the  eastern 
wall.  It  is  mucli  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  nave  does 
not  exist,  but  its  foundations  can  be  easily  traced. 

Ill  ."ill  the  instances  wiiicli  we  have  hitlicrtij  considered,  avo 
iiavt;  liad  a  single  allar,  and  coiise(|U('iitly  a  single  a])se,  in 
each  transept.  And  this  is  certainly  the  arrang(!ment  most 
conducive  to  ai'chitccLiiial  cllcct.      ImiI    it  \v;i.s  ((I'lcn  desired 


'  "  ll'iiiiirkM  nil  (Imii-li    An-liili-ctiii'L-,''  ''  .'^••c   "  Anliaftilu^icul    .Joiiriial,"    vol. 
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to  erect  several  altars  in  each  transept.  In  tliis  case  some- 
times two  or  more  small  apses  were  added  side  by  side,  as  in 
the  eastern  transepts  at  Canterbur}'^ ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  more  common  in  this  case  to  add  what  architecturally 
forms  an  eastern  aisle  to  the  transept,  even  when  there  is  no 
western  one,  as  at  Peterborough.  The  bays  of  these  aisles 
formed  chapels,  usually  screened  off  from  one  another,  and 
each  contained  an  altar.  This  strikes  me  as  an  arrangement 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  attached  apses  ;  the  latter 
proclaim  their  purpose  within  and  without,  while  an  aisle  in 
no  way  puts  itself  forward  as  a  receptacle  for  altars  ;  indeed 
we  rather  expect  to  find  it  forming  a  continuous  passage. 
Numerous  examples  of  this  arrangement  occur  in  large 
churches  ;  I  prefer  quoting  a  Sussex  example  on  a  very 
small  scale,  dating  within  the  period  of  Transitional  Norman. 
This  is  at  Sompting,  a  church  famous  for  its  Saxon  tower, 
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Somi>ting.     A  Chancel  ;  b  b  Trauscpts  ;  c  Nave  ;  d  Tower. 


but  hardly  less  w^orthy  of  attention  on  other  grounds.  The 
north  transept  has  an  eastern  aisle  of  tw  o  bays,  divided  by  a 
pillar,  and  vaulted  ;  each  undoubtedly  contained  an  altar. 
The  transepts  at  Broadwater,  in  the  same  county,  liad  also 
each  of  them  three  chapels  attached  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  east,  which  are  now  unfortunately  destroyed.  At 
Sompting,  and  I  imagine  at  Broadwater,  this  eastern  addition 
was  architecturally  a  regular  aisle  in  the  strictest  sense, 
marked  as  such  in  the  continuous  roofing  without,  and  the 
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continiions  arcade  within  :  it  was  only  in  tlic  ritual  arrange- 
ment  tliat  they  assumed  the  character  of  distinct  cliapels. 

In  a  third  variety,  to  be  found  in  all  ages,  the  altai's  were 
placed  in  the  transepts  themselves,  without  any  projecting 
apse  or  aisle.  The  altars  however  are,  in  such  cases,  often 
placed  under  an  arch,  sometimes,  as  in  St.  Cross,  pretty 
nuich  resembling  that  of  a  tomb,  while  in  others,  as  at 
Irthlingborough,  Northamptonshire,  it  swells  into  what 
might  have  been  the  approach  to  a  destroyed  chapel, 
onl}'  the  arch  does  not  go  through  the  wall.  This  last 
arrangement  is  analogous  to  the  false  piers  and  arches  some- 
times placed  against  the  walls  of  chancels,  as  at  Cogenlioe, 
Northampton,  and  Cuddesdcn,  Oxfordshire.  Of  this  last 
arrangement  the  parish  church  at  Battle  supplies  an  excellent 
instance.  On  the  south  side  the  original  blank  arcade 
is  perfect  ;  on  the  north,  a  later  addition  has  introduced 
a  modification  which  renders  it  still  more  curious. 

From  these  three  ways  of  ari-anging  these  altars  and 
chapels,  numerous  varieties  branch  forth.  As  the  use 
of  the  apse  became  rare  in  England,  the  apses  grew  into 
larger  and  more  distinct  chapels,  with  square  ends.  These 
often  assume  a  shape  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  an 
elongated  form  of  the  eastern  aisle  divided  into  cliapels  ; 
while  both,  again,  sometimes  approach  the  character  of  the 
ordinary  choir-aisles,  or  chapels,  added  not  to  the  ends  of  the 
transept,  but  to  the  sides  of  the  choir.  I  will  bring  forward 
some  examples,  illustrating  my  meaning. 

Even  in  Norman  times,  instead  of  the  apse,  we  sometimes 
find  a  square  recess  entered  by  an  arch,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  south  transept  at  Sonqiting.  There  we  see  every  prepa- 
ration for  an  altar,  within  a  small  quadrangular  recess,  which 
one  really  camiot  describe  more  graphically  than  as  a 
square  apse. 

K  nmch  larger  ;iiid  more  complicated  e.\anq)le,  of  nearly 
the  same  transitional  date,  occurs  in  St.  j\rary's,  Shrewsbury  ; 
but  it  has  been  iiiuch  disturbed  l)y  later  additions.  At  C  C 
wfjie  small  altar-iecesses,  apj)i'(>M('h('d  by  ai-ches,  and  forming 
oxtcrnally  slight  projc^ctioiis  ;  at  i;  i:.  chapels,  which  may  be 
calh'fl  aisles  to  a  single  bay  ultlic  clniir.  I'lil  the  addition 
of  a  large  chapel  south  of  the  cjidir,  ami  seme  smaller 
additions  to  the  iioilli.  liaNc  ;jreatl\  ohscmcd  the  oi-igin.'d 
I'laii  ;    oiilv,    liappilv,  as    the    gre;il,    cli;i|)el    li;is    been     added 
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without  cutting  through  the  east  wall  of  the  transept,  half  of 
the  arrangement  is  preserved  on  each  side,  and  the  whole 
can  be  recovered. 
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St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbiii-y.     a  Choir  ;  bb  Transept ;  c  Arch  cut  through  ;  d  Nave  ;  ee  Chapels. 

When  the  semicircular  apse  went  out  of  use,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  become  at  all  usual  to  employ  the  polygonal 
form  in  this  position.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  examples  where 
a  polygonal  apse  occurs  possessing  anything  like  the  import- 
ance of  the  semicircular  ones  at  Romse}^  Smaller  ones 
occur  at  Patrington,  Yorkshire,  and  in  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
The  apse  much  more  usually  grows  into  a  chapel  of 
considerable  size,  such  as  occur  at  Canterbury,  Bristol,  and 
many  other  large  churches.  In  Chichester  Cathedral,  too, 
the  apse  attached  to  the  north  transept  has  given  way  to  a 
large  quadrangular  chapel  in  the  Lancet  st3de.  The  most 
singular  instance  I  know  is  at  St.  David's.*^  Here  the  end  of 
each  transept  is  occupied  by  three  arches,  forming  very 
nearly  a  continuous  arcade  ;   but    of  these,  the  inner  pair 

"  I  greatly  regret  haviiig  no  drawing  to  illustrate  this.     A  view  will  be  given  in  the 
forthcoming  fourth  part  ot  the  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  St.  David's." 

VOL.    XI.  U 
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open  from  the  transepts  into  the  aisles  of  the  presbytery  ; 
the  central  pair  contained  altars,  as  at  Irthlingborongh  ;  while 
the  extreme  northern  one  opens  into  a  large  chapel,  over 
which  is  the  chapter-house  and  other  buildings.  At  Witney, 
a  large  chapel  equally  distinct  did  occupy  a  similar  position  on 
the  south  side  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  if  there  are  there 
any  ai-rangements  for  smaller  chapels,  or  altars. 

As  I  before  said,  these  chapels  are  not  alwa3^s  to  be 
accurately  distinguished  from  choir-aisles.  At  Bristol 
Cathedral  the  chapels  are  still  distinctly  perceived  to  be 
attached  to  the  transept ;  but  those  on  the  north  side  of 
Oxford  Cathedral  nn'ght  as  well  be  described  (in  theii'  present 
state)  as  additional  aisles  to  the  eastern  limb.  Where 
cluu'clies  are  less  regularl}""  designed,  the  difficulty  is  greater. 
Thus,  at  Crewkerne,  Somerset,  the  addition  e  is  strictly  a 
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north  aisl(;  to  tlu;  A\u\\\  (li(Higli  halnncrd  hy  imi  souiIki  ii  mio  ; 
but  that  at  V  is  of  a  niorc  amliiguons  char.ictcr.  So  at 
Crickiadc,  Wilts,  the  chapel  <»ii  the  south  side  might  (•(jually 
1j(;  (•-(msidered  as  an  appendage  cither  to  the  choir  or  to  the 
traiisej)t. 
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111  like  manner,  an  arrangement  is  sometimes  found  which 
forms  a  hnk  between  the  arrangement  of  Sompting  and  that 
of  Oxford  Cathedral.     On  the  north  side  of  Brecon  Priory 
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Brocou  Priory  Church,    a  Presbyterj'.    b  b  Transepts,    c  Tower,    d  Site  of  Rood  Loft,      e  Nave. 

F  Site  of  Cloister. 

and  the  south  of  Llanthony, — the  other  side  in  each  has 
been  tampered  with — we  can  make  out  the  original  arrange- 
ment, which  was  of  this  kind.  The  chapels  might  be  as 
well  considered  as  attached  to  the  presbytery  as  to  the 
transept,  were  it  not  that  the  two  arches  connecting  them 
with  the  latter,  though  not  strictly  a  continuous  arcade,  are 
much  more  prominent  than  the  small  arches  a  a,  connecting 
them  with  the  presb^^tery.  Both  at  Brecon  and  Llanthony 
this  arrangement  of  two  small  chapels  has  given  way  to  a 
single  very  large  one,  of  later  date. 

We  also  find  that  the  old  system  of  attaching  chapels 
to  transepts,  and  that  of  forming  them  in  their  eastern 
aisles,  often  run  very  much  into  one  another.  Thus,  at 
Tintern  and  Wenlock,  the  transepts  have  regular   eastern 
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aisles,  uliich  form  cliapcls  only  in  a  ritual  sense.  At 
Buiklwas  Abbey,  Shropshire,  or  Bayhani  Abbey,  Sussex, 
this  can  harJly  be  said  to  be  the  case.     The  chapels  at  a  a 


Builihvas  Abbey  Church,    a  Nave,    n  (Jhoir.    c  Presbytery.    D  D  Transepts,    e  Tower. 

do  not  form  a  I'cgular  aisle  ;  yet  neither  do  they  stand 
out  boldly  as  distinct  cliapels.  At  Bayham,  care  is  taken  to 
mark  this,  for,  though  the  arches  leading  into  tliem  are 
fpiitc  of  the  same  cliaracter  as  tliose  of  a  regular  arcade — 
a  feature,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  tlie  cliui-cli- — yet  tliey  are  carefully  divided  by  a 
mass  of  wall  with  attached  responds,  instead  of  a  distinct 
j)illar.  Tlic  wlmh'  arrangements  of  liayham  Abbey  are 
worthy  of  the  most  attentive  study.  The  ap.sidal  termination, 
the  traiis('])ts  thrust  east  of  the  choir,  tlu^  absence  of  arcades 
t(»  ilir  I'lLtcr.  and  tlu!  nave  cntii-cly  witlitnil  aisli\s,  fcirm  a 
groiniij-plaii  w  InCli,  as  far  as  my  c.\j»ci-ience  goes,  is  altogether 
uni<|iH'. 

Tm  my  miii'l,  by  fir  the  most  satislacloi-y  way  of  treating 
these  appendages,  in  any  stylo  latci-  than  Xormaii,  is  that 
ibllowcd  at  ljlli(igt(»n,  in  I'x'ik.shirc  The  luutli  ti-anse])t 
lias  two,  and  the  soiilli  transept  one,  ol'  tlicsc  siii.il!  (•lia,])els 
attached  to  it,  willi  lii'jh  gables  anil  stone  roofs.      Tlies(>  pro- 
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claim  their  purpose  as  clearly  as  the  old  Norman  apses,  and 
yield  to  them  only  in  picturesque  effect. 

In  other  cases,  we  sometimes  find  additions  of  various 
kinds  to  the  west  of  the  transept,  as  in  Waltham  Abbey,  and 
Wcdmore,  Somerset ;  or  sometimes  the  transept  itself  is  made 
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Bayliam  Abbey  Church. 

A  Presbytery,    b  b  Transepts,    c;  Choir,  oxteuding  under  the  Central  Tower,    d  Apparent  site 
of  the  Rood  Loft,    e  Nave,    f  Cloister,    g  Ruined  buildings. 

double,  as  at  Oakham  :  but  though  these  arrangements  were, 
doubtless,  prompted  by  the  same  desire  of  obtaining  additional 
sites  for  altars,  they  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  my 
present  subject. 

The  arrangement  of  which  I  have  drawn  up  this  slight 
sketch,  is  one  on  which  every  observer  will  always  be 
prepared  with  his  own  examples,  I  have  thought  it  better, 
whenever  I  could,  to  draw  mine  rather  from  smaller  churches 
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tliau  from  our  great  cathedrals.  The  Sussex  examples  struck 
me  as  especially  remarkable,  as  they  exhibit  on  a  small  scale, 
what  I  had  been  previously  used  to  only  in  much  larger 
structures.  Features  of  this  kind  in  a  small  building  imme- 
diately strike  the  visitor  ;  ^vllilo  in  a  vast  minster,  unless  he 


UflBngtou  Church,  N.E.  view. 

is  actually  going  to  write  its  history,  the  attention  is  directed 
to  other  things,  and  he  may  come  away  without  noticing  them. 
In  fact,  the  whole  subject  of  iiiedijcval  church  arrangement 
is  one  on  which  every  inquirer  may  find  something  new  in 
almost  CYory  church  he  visits. 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 


ON  THREE  SEPULCHRAL  MONUMENTS  AT  CLIFTON   REYNES 
IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Clifton  Reynes  is  a  small  secluded  village  about  a  mile 
from  Olnej,  in  Buckinghamshire,  but  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Ouse.  The  church  consists  of  a  chancel  with  a  north 
aisle ;  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles ;  and  a  low,  massive, 
embattled  tower  at  the  west  end. 

The  chancel  aisle,  which  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by 
two  Decorated  arches,  appears  to  have  been  built  as  a  sepul- 
chral chapel.  The  earliest  existing 
monument  in  it  is  placed  in  the 
north  wall  within  a  canopied  recess, 
with  good  foliated  tracery  of  the 
Decorated  period.  It  consists  of  two 
recumbent  eflBgies,  male  and  female, 
carved  in  oak,  and  placed  on  a 
modern  slab  supported  by  Grecian 
brackets. 

The  knight  wears  a  coif  de 
mailles,  bound  with  a  fillet  en- 
circling the  head  ;  a  hauberk  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  knees ;  a  sleeve- 
less surcoat,  the  skirt  partly  open 
in  front ;  his  sword  is  suspended 
by  a  plain  belt  or  leathern  strap 
hanging  obliquely  from  the  right  hip, 
and  fastened  in  front  by  a  plain 
buckle.  The  leg-armour,  which 
does  not  now  appear,  was  doubt- 
less shoA\ii  by  colour  on  the  sur- 
face. The  spurs  are  gone,  but  the 
straps  remain.  The  toes  are  pointed. 
The  right  leg  is  crossed  over  the  left.  With  the  right  hand 
he  is  sheathing  his  sword,  and  with  the  left  he  holds  the 
scabbard.  He  has  genouilleres,  but  no  bosses  at  the 
shoulders  or  elbows.  Ko  beard  or  moustachios  appear  ;  his 
head  rests  on  two  cushions ;  his  feet  on  a  dog  very  rudely 
figured. 
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The  lady  wears  over  her  head  a  veil,  which  falls  on  each 
side  of  the  face  to  the  shoulders.  The  neck  and  chin  are 
covered  with  a  wimple  reaching  almost  up  to  the  under  lip. 
The  dress  is  low  in  front  about  the  neck,  and  falls  in  folds 
down  to  the  feet.  The  gown  is  sleeveless  with  long  shts 
for  the  arms.  The  hands  are  raised  in  jirayer.  The  head 
rests  on  two  cushions,  and  the  feet  on  a  dog  similar  to  that 
at  her  husband's  feet. 

The  monument  has  neither  date,  insci'iption,  nor  armorial 
bearings.  Lipscomb  assigns  it  to  Sir  Thomas  de  Reynes, 
who  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Baron  Seton,  of  Scotland, 
and  (hed  a.d.  1380.  He  says  elsewhere,  however,  that  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Seyton,  of  Scyton, 
CO.  Northampton,  and  died  in  1389.    Vol.  iv.  p.  103. 

A  manuscri])t  History  of  Clifton,  written  in  1821  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Cooke,  rector  of  Haversham,  and  left  by  him 
to  the  rector  of  Clifton  for  the  time  being,  states  that  these 
effigies  "  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  were  probably 
designed  for  some  of  the  Borard  family,  or  for  that  Thomas 
Reynes  and  his  wife,  who  succeeded  them  in  the  estate,"  and 
died  about  A.D.  1310.  Lipscomb's  conjecture  is  undoubtedly 
erroneous  ;  for  the  monument  evidently  belongs  to  a  far 
earlier  period  than  a.d.  1380,  and  even  earlier,  I  doubt 
not,  than  a.d.  1310.  The  entire  absence  of  plate  armour, 
except  genouilleres,  the  sleeveless  surcoat,  the  unornamented 
sword-belt,  resembling  a  plain  strap,  fastened  by  a  common 
buckle  instca<l  of  the  richly-chased  ornament  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  unless  we  su]ipose  that  the  ornaments  were 
liere  indicated  by  colour,  which  has  been  effaced;  the  absence, 
also,  of  the  dagger,  and  the  cross-legged  attitude,  are  suffi- 
cient characteristics  for  assigning  the  male  eiligy  to  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  peculiarities  of  the  lady's  costume 
cfpially  belong  to  the  same  century.  Consequently,  viewing 
these  effigies  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  manor,  1 
am  inclined  to  assign  them  to  Simon  de  liorard  and  J^Fargaret 
liis  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Asceline  Sydenham  of  Titchmerch, 
l)y  whom  he  Itocame  possessed  of  part  of  that  manoi-.  This 
Simon  lie  l)orard  died  shortly  before  Il2<i7.  which  agrees 
with  the  aj)prirent  date  of  the  nioiniment.  The  (yhin-ch  of 
Clifton,  winch  had  been  fouiuh'd  l)y  one  of  his  ancestors, 
who,  liowcver,  was  only  a  sub-feudary  l«>iil  dl'  the  manor, 
probably  was  a  small    edifice.      Ihit   allei"   the  attainder   of 
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his  superior  lord,  Simon  de  Borard  became  lord  of  the 
manor  immediately  under  the  king,  and  having  increased 
his  possessions  by  marriage,  he  is  very  likely  to  have  rebuilt 
his  parish  church  of  which  he  was  patron  ;  and  his  wife, 
who  was  an  heiress,  probably  joined  him  in  this  good  w^ork. 
This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  tlie  appearance  of  the 
present  church,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to  about 
the  period  of  their  death.  Here,  then,  is  a  reason  for  their 
being  specially  commemorated  in  it.  Nor  can  these  effigies 
with  any  degree  of  probability  be  assigned  to  later  members* 
of  the  Borard  family.  For,  of  the  three  sons  left  by  this 
Simon  and  ]\rargaret,  Richard,  who  first  succeeded  his  father, 
died  unmarried  ;  Asceline,  who  next  inherited  the  property, 
was  a  priest ;  and  Robert,  the  last  of  the  male  line,  died 
without  issue,  soon  after  1296,  and  probably  unmarried,  for 
no  record  appears  of  his  wife. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  altar-tomb  standing  under  the 
lower  arch  between  the  chancel  and  its  aisle.  Each  side 
of  the  tomb  is  ornamented  wdth  five  shields  of  arms  sur- 
rounded with  tracery,  and  over  every  shield,  and  within  the 
tracery,  is  the  figure  of  a  rose.  Roses  are  also  figured  on 
the  spaces  between  the  shields,  and  a  border  of  roses  placed 
at  short  intervals  surrounds  each  side  of  the  tomb. 

The  armorial  bearings,  as  described  by  Lipscomb,  are,  on 
the  south  side — 1.  Eleven  bezants,  a  canton  ermine  (Zouch). 
2.  A  saltier  engrailed  (Tyringham),  impaling  chequy  or  and 
azure,  a  canton  ermine  (Reynes).  3.  Ermine  on  a  fess  three 
crosses  fleury.  C?  Brisley).  4.  Three  bucks  trippant  (pro- 
bably Green).     5.  A  cross  engrailed  (Drayton). 

On  the  north  side. — 1.  Three  arches.  {1  Seyton).  2.  A 
chevron  chequy  between  three  escallops  (Dyve).  3.  A 
chevron  between  three  escallops  (Chamberlain),  impaling 
chequy,  a  canton  ermine  (Reynes).  4.  Chequy,  a  canton 
ermine  (Reynes).  5.  Two  lions  passant  wath  a  label  of  three 
points  for  a  difference.     (This  last  is  indistinct.) 

Upon  the  tomb  are  two  recumbent  effigies,  male  and 
female,  carved  in  oak,  much  resembling  those  last  described, 
but  evidently,  from  their  execution  and  some  points  of 
difference,  belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  period. 

The  knight,  who  has  neither  beard  nor  moustachio,  Avears 
a  bascinet  with  camail,  or  possibly,  the  hood  of  mail ;  his 
hauberk  reaches  nearly  to  his  knees  ;  his  surcoat  marked 
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with  squares,  perhaps  iutendeil  for  cliequ}^  the  bearing  of 
Reyiies  ;  he  has  kuee-pieces,  but  no  appearance  of  armour 
beneatl)  theni  on  the  legs,  nor  on  tlie  arms  Avhich  have  been 
Coloured  red  ;  no  spurs  or  straps  remain  :  no  bosses  appear 
at  the  shoulders  or  elbows  ;  the  toes  are  pointed,  but  there  is 
no  appearance  of  sollerets.  His  liead  rests  on  two  cushions; 
liis  right  hand  is  in  the  attitude  ofsheathing  the  sword,  which 
is  entirely  broken  away,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  the 
swordbelt ;  with  his  left  arm  he  holds  a  shield,  semi-cylindrical 
and  of  the  heater  shape,  but  devoid  of  armorial  device.  His 
right  leg  is  crossed  over  the  left,  and  his  feet  rest  on  a  dog. 
The  lady  Aveai's  a  veil  over  the  head  with  a  fillet  encircling 
the  temples,  and  another  passing  from  the  forehead  over  the 
crown.  The  veil,  passing  under  the  fillet,  falls  on  each  side 
the  face  down  to  the  shoulders. 

A  wimple,  or  gorget,  covers  the  neck  and  chin  almost  up 
to  the  under  lip.     The  dress,  low  about  the  neck,  falls  in 

folds  to  the  feet,  which  are 
remarkably  small  ;  the  gown, 
or  super-tunic,  is  sleeveless  ; 
there  is  no  girdle.  The  hands 
are  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
and  the  arms,  or  sleeves  of  the 
imdcr  dress,  havebeencoloured 
red.  The  head  rests  on  a 
double  cushion,  and  the  feet 
on  a  dog.  The  dimensions 
are  as  follows  : — length  of  the 
effigies,  6  feet  1  inch  ;  length 
of  the  tomb,  G  feet  5  inches. 

There  is  neither  date  nor 
inscription  on  this  monument, 
hut  the  armorial  bearings  may 
assist  us  in  determining  whom 
it  was  intended  to  comniemo- 
ivitc,  il  indeed  the  cfligies  and 
the  tonil)  originally  belonged 
to  each  otlior.  Lipscomb  as- 
signs it  ((I  Sir  Thomas  Ivcynes 
an<l  his  wile,  (Jccili.-i,  daughter 
olSii-  Koii;('r  Tyi'iiiL;liam,  pro- 
y  liiiL'li.'iiii  ;i|ipi'ar  on  I  he    (oiiih. 


hahly    lifcause  the  ;tiiiis    ol    'I 
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But  this  yir  Thomas  Reynes  was  hving  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  according  to  Lipscomb  in  13GG, 
which  is  too  late  for  the  apparent  date  of  the  effigies. 
Moreover,  the  arms  of  Tyringham  appear  on  the  tomb  im- 
paling those  of  lleynes,  that  is,  Tyringham  on  the  dexter 
and  lleynes  on  the  sinister  side,  which,  according  to  the 
present  rules  of  heraldry,  would  make  the  husband  a 
Tyringham  and  the  wife  a  Reynes.  Consequently,  this  coat 
could  not  have  been  introduced  in  allusion  to  8ir  Thomas 
Reynes'  marriage  with  Cecilia  Tyringham,  but  may  be  the 
arms  of  a  married  lady  of  the  Reynes  family,  (according  to 
the  heraldic  usage  of  that  time,)  who  was  a  near  relation  of 
the  deceased.  As  Tyringhams  and  Re^^nes  had  lived  near 
each  other  for  several  generations,  they  had  probably  inter- 
married before  the  alliance  here  mentioned.  Moreover,  this 
Sir  Thomas  and  his  wife  are  commemorated  by  a  brass 
with  their  effigies  and  respective  arms  properly  impaled. 
These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  heraldic 
bearings  on  the  tomb  afford  no  conclusive  evidence  for 
assigning  it  to  Thomas  Reynes  and  Cecilia  Tyringham. 

The  manuscript  history  of  the  parish,  already  referred  to, 
assigns  it  to  Ralph  de  Reynes,  the  father  of  Thomas  who 
married  Cecilia  Tyringham,  and  the  nephew^  or  great-nephew 
of  Robert,  the  last  of  the  Borards,  and  consequently  the  heir 
and  representative  of  that  family. 

This  Ralph  de  Reynes  was  twice  married  ;  first,  to  Amabel, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Green  of  Boughton,  near  jSTorthamp- 
ton,  by  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Drayton  ;  secondly, 
to  Amabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Chamberlain  of  Petsoe 
]\[anor,  adjoining  that  of  Chfton.  The  arms  of  Green  and 
of  Drayton,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  found  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tomb,  as  are  those  of  Chamberlain  on  the  north 
side.  But  since  the  arms  of  Chamberlain  are  impaled  with 
those  of  Reynes  on  the  sinister  or  wife's  side,  these  impaled 
arms  are  probably  to  be  referred  to  some  lady  of  the  Reynes 
family  who  had  married  a  Chamberlain,  whilst  another,  as 
we  have  seen,  appears  to  have  married  a  Tyringham. 
Nevertheless,  though  we  find  on  this  monument  no  impale- 
ment of  Reynes  with  either  Green  or  Chamberlain  on  the 
sinister  side,  the  ]MS.  History  may  not  be  wrong  in  assigning 
it  to  Ralph  de  Reynes,  who  died  about  a.d.  1310.  Appar- 
ently he  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  possessed  the  manor 
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ami  advowson  of  Clifton,  and  he  jn-obably  devoted  a  portion 
of  his  increased  fortune  to  the  improvement  of  his  parish 
church.  For  the  clianccl  aisle,  or  chantry  chapel,  and  other 
additions  and  improvements  in  the  church,  may  be  attri- 
buted, together  with  the  tomb  under  consideration,  to  about 
the  ]ieriod  of  his  death. 

These  wooden  effigies  are  hollow,  and  unconnected  with  the 
slabs  on  which  they  rest.  They  have  been  deeply  scooped 
out,  and  the  cavity  left  in  a  rough  and  jagged  state.  There 
can  be  no  certainty  that  any  of  them  occujiy  their  original 
position.  Those  in  the  recess  are  evidently  of  an  earlier  date 
than  any  porti(^n  of  the  sepulchral  chajK'l  ;  and  the  altar- 
tomb,  on  which  the  othei's  lie,  appears  to  have  been  shortened, 
as  the  end  does  not  correspond  with  the  sides,  and  is  made 
of  unsculptured  stones.  The  tomb  probably  extended  to  the 
pier,  which  supports  the  arcade  between  the  chapel  and 
chancel,  and  was  shortened  to  allow  a  passage  into  the  chapel 
when  the  more  modern  and  splendid  tomb  was  raised,  which 
occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  other  arch. 

Another  monument  in  the  same  church  remains  to  be 
noticed.  This  is  an  extremely  elegant  altar-tomb  under  the 
upi)er  or  east  arch.  It  is  made  of  a  soft  white  stone,  and  not 
of  alabaster,  as  commonly  stated.  Two  recumbent  effigies, 
boldly  and  elaborately  executed,  rest  upon  it.  The  knight 
wears  a  pointed  bascinet,  camail  of  chain-mail,  a  jupon 
emblazoned  with  the  Reynes  arms,  reaching  scarcely  below  the 
hij)s.  and  fitting  close  to  the  body,  the  mail  hauberk  a])j)ears 
about  two  inciies  belo\v  the  surcoat ;  the  legs  are  defended 
Avith  plate-armour,  knee-pieces,  and  broad  pointed  sollerets. 
The  spurs  are  l)roken  off,  but  the  straps  remain  ;  the  sword 
is  gone,  but  an  ornamented  belt  with  a  richly-chased  fastening 
remains.  The  dagger  is  perfect,  except  the  hilt ;  the  hands 
are  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  left 
aj-ni  is  broken  off.  The  head  rests  on  a  tilting  helmet,  and 
the  Icet  on  a  well-scul])tured  dog  with  a  collai"  braring  the 
name — IK),  in  letters  sculptured  in  l)old  relief.^ 

The  1,'idy's  face  is  almost  lost  in  hci-  reticul;itc(l  head-dress 

'  'rii'iH  limy  i)OHHil)ly  li(iv(!  hocii  tlio  imiiu'  jakkk.     A  like  inctiKiriiil  ttcciirs  at  Dot- 

•if  till-  fiivi.iiiiu- il(»|^.     OiM?  of  till-  fttt  of  liiiiMt,  (iloiiccHicrMliirr.     'I'li mu!  of  tlio 

llriiiii  ilir  Stu|i_vltoii,  iiM  ri-|ii*cHciit<'il  on  liis  fiivoni-itr  <loj{  of  Alii-iii,  \vift>  of  Sir  .Joliii 

S<'|iiili-|ii'al  lintsMHt  |ii)r||iiiii,  Norfolk,  r('H(M  CuHMcy,  jm   rcconled   on   Irt  tunib  at  lliut 

on  a  ilo;;,  iii^ar  wliii-li    in  a   hcm'oII  iliM<'rilii'il,  plafr  a.s  Tii-ri . 
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and  veil ;  her  gown  is  buttoned  down  to  the  waist,  a  mantle 
over  her  shoulders  is  fastened  by  a  band  over  the  breast  and 
reaches  to  the  feet.  Her  head  rests  on  t\yo  pillows,  and  her 
feet  on  two  dogs,  their  heads  in  opposite  directions,  and  each 
wearing  a  collar. 

The  ends  of  the  tomb  are  concealed  by  the  columns 
supporting  the  arch  under  which  it  stands,  but  the  sides  are 
richly  sculptured.  Each  is  divided  by  graduated  buttresses 
into  eight  lofty  niches  with  trefoiled  canopies,  crocketcd  and 
enriched  with  pinnacles  and  finials.  The  first  niche  on  either 
side  of  the  tomb  contains  an  armed  statuette,  and  each  of 
the  others  a  male  or  female  figure,  probably  representing  the 
knight's  relations  or  dependents.  The  canopies  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  hollow  cornice  bearing  in  relief  an  armorial 
shield  over  each  niche.  Those  on  the  south  side  are  as 
follows.     (See  the  account  given  by  Lipscomb). 

1.  A  fess  between  six  cross-crosslets,  (Beauchamp).  2.  A 
saltire  engrailed,  (Tyringham).  3.  A  bend  between  six 
martlets,  (?  Seyton,  almost  obliterated)  4.  An  inescutcheon 
within  an  orle  of  eight  martlets,  (Erpingham).  5.  A  cross 
engrailed,  (Drayton).  6.  Three  crosses  fitche,  in  chief  a 
demi-lion.  7.  Three  stirrups  with  leathers,  (Scudamore). 
8.  On  a  chief  a  lion  passant. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  tomb  are  : — 1.  Bezanty,  a  canton 
ermine,  (Zouch).  2.  Obhterated.  3.  Three  stags  trippant, 
(Green).  4.  Three  arches,  (Seyton).  5.  Ermine,  a  chief 
endented,  (Morteyn).  6.  A  saltire  engrailed,  (Tyringham). 
7.  Ermine,  on  a  fess,  three  crosses  potent,  (Brisley).  8.  A 
chevron  between  three  escallop  shells,  (Dyve). 

The  proper  tinctures,  which  were  doubtless  shewn,  cannot 
now  be  discerned.  The  knight's  effigy  measures  6  ft.  10  in. 
in  length,  the  lady's  G  ft.  1  in. 

The  author  of  the  manuscript  Ilistor}'-  of  Clifton  supposed, 
and  I  think  on  sufficient  grounds,  that  this  tomb  was  raised 
to  commemorate  Sir  John  Reynes  and  his  first  wife,  Catherine, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Peter  Scudamore,  of  Wiltshire,  by 
Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Brisley,  Esq.  Though 
the  arms  of  Reynes  are  not  on  the  tomb,  they  are  on  the 
effigy.  The  arms  of  Scudamore  and  Brisley  appear  on  the 
tomb,  though  not  impaled,  and  no  one  of  the  family  of 
Reynes  could  with  more  propriety  so  use  them,  as  there  was 
no  male  descendant  from  this  alliance. 
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After  the  death  of  liis  first  ^vifc  lie  was  twice  married,  but 
the  tomb  presents  no  indication  of  tliese  subsequent  alhances, 
a  fact  wliich  appe<^rs  clearly  to  iutiiiiato  that  it  was  erected 
by  him  before  his  second  marriage. 

He  was  the  great  grandson  of  Ral})h  lleynes  above-men- 
tioned, and  liaving  succeeded  to  tlic  family  property  about 
A.D.  131)4  on  tlie  death  of  his  unmarried  elder  brother,  lie 
died  A.D.  1428,  as  recorded  on  a  brass  bearing  his  effigy 
with  an  inscri{)tion  to  his  memory,  and  probably  lying  over 
the  place  of  his  interment. 

The  tomb  was  doubtless  built  after  his  succession  to  the 
manor  in  a.d.  1394.  Allowing  therefore  as  many  years  as 
may  reasonably  be  reckoned  for  his  second  and  third  mar- 
riages, and  for  the  evident  diflference  between  the  sculptured 
effigy  on  the  tomb  and  that  on  the  brass,  we  may  with  great 
probability  fix  the  date  of  the  tomb  at  about  a.d.  1400.  It 
certainly  is  a  fine  specimen,  both  in  design  and  execution,  of 
that  period.  It  has  received  rather  rough  treatment,  especi- 
all}''  at  the  sides,  where  two  or  three  of  tlie  small  effigies  have 
been  literally  defaced,  but  on  the  wliole  it  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion. Not  many  years  ago  tliese  cui'ious  monuments  were 
thickly  covered  with  coatings  of  whitewash,  and  the  dust 
and  dirt  that  had  long  been  accumulating  about  them. 
Perhaps  this  caused  Lipscomb  to  consider  them  as  scarcely 
woi'thy  of  notice,  for  he  describes  them  in  the  most  cursory 
manner  and  does  not  give  a  single  illustration  of  them, 
while  his  History  contains  numerous  representations  of  other 
memorials  of  conqiaratively  slight  importance. 

Since  his  account  of  the  parish  was  published,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Evetts,  now  Incumbent  of  Prestwold,  near  i\Iissen- 
den,  Rucks,  was  for  a  short  time  curate  of  Clifton,  and 
while  there,  he  restored,  at  his  own  expense,  the  church,  and 
very  carefully  removed  the  crust  which  disfigured  the  sepul- 
chral monuments.  The  oaken  efligies  may  now  be  examined 
with  advantage,  and  they  will  perhaps  l)e  fi)und  ecpial  to  any 
e.\anij)les  of  .such  iiicimiiials  in  the  kiiiL;:d(tiii." 

U.    11  ASTIXCS   KK1,KH. 

2  The    rnpreHeiiUitioiis   of   tlio    oni;,'iiH  cximipli'H  arc  iltHcrilnd   Uy  (M)ii>;ii,  Sep. 

nl)ov<?  (IfHcnljctl   liiivi- hccii  HU|)|iliciMrtiiii  Mon.     .Sec  uImk  iiluximrH  Mdiiuiii.  Arciiit. 

tin- Mk«>t<'lii-M  liy  Mr.  .Sinter,  iiicliilfct,  will)  p.    I  I'J  ;  "  Nnti-s  ami   (iiiorii-.x,"   vol.   vii. 

kiwlly    viHiu-il     (.'iirioii     K<-yiioH    lor    tliu  pp.  St'iH,  I>ll7  ;  vol.    viii.   p.  'J.'i.'i  ;  vol.   ix. 

jiiirp'iw  of  prc|>uriii;;  ilruwiii^M.  p|).    17,    -I''".     'rii('H(<    h!iiIiu-h     iin-    oficn 

S'-|iiilrliriil    iHi;,'ii-M   of  oiik    (»r  clu-Htniil  foiiml    lo   Ix'    linllowrcl    (nii    mul    i-lmrrcd 
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ANCIENT  CHURCH  WITHIN  THE  CASTLE  OF  EXETER. 

BY  THE  RKV.  GEORGE  OLIVER,  D.D. 

On  a  former  occasion  (Arch.  Journal,  vol  vii.,  p.  128)  a 
detailed  account  was  given  of  the  Castle  of  Exeter  and  its 
military  and  civil  annals,  and  in  order  to  render  that  account 
more  complete,  we  now  subjoin  the  history  of  the  ancient 
church  within  its  walls,  founded  for  four  prebendaries  at  a 
very  remote  period.  In  letters  patent,  addressed  by  William 
Avenel  to  Robert  Chichester,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  it  is  styled 
"Ecclesia  de  Castello  Exonie  cum  quatuor  Prebendis?' — 
Mon.  Dioc.  Exon.,  p.  136.  Robert  Chichester  was  bishop  of 
the  see  from  1128  to  1150.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  with  the  original  grant,  but  tradition  attributes  the 
foundation  of  the  church  to  the  family  of  De  Briwere ; 
it  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  its  existence  was 
coeval  with  that  of  the  castle.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  not  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  stated  in 
the  Chantry  Rolls.  Annexed  to  the  church  were  the  four 
prebends,  Hayes,  Cutton,  Carswell,  and  Ashclist,  the 
patronage  of  all  belonging  to  the  Barony  of  Okehampton. 

In  a  deed,  dated  14th  of  Feb.,  1259,  is  mentioned  a  spot  of 
ground  "  in  prebenda  de  Ileghe,"  charged  with  the  yearly 
payment  of  threepence  at  Easter,  "luminari  B.  Marie  in 
Capella  B.  Thome  Martyris."  This  chapel  stood  "  in  capite 
Pontis  Exonie."  Amongst  the  obligatory  yearly  pa3'ments 
of  the  Prior  and  Brethren  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  Exeter 
(Cartulary,  p.  37),  is  half  a  pound  of  wax  to  be  offered  at 
St.  Mary's  Chapel  within  the  Castle  of  Exeter,  on  the  feast 
of  her  Assumption  (15th  of  August). 

1.  Hayes  or  Heghe,  as  it  stood  first  in  rank,  appears  also 
to  have  been  the  richest  of  the  Prebends.  John  Stephyns, 
prebendary  thereof,  in  consideration  of  a  fine  of  40/.,  leased 
it  on  10th  of  October,  1543,  to  Anthony  Harvey,  of  Culm  John, 
Esq.,  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  under  the  yearl}^  rent 
of  37/.  7s.  lid.,  which  was  its  yearly  value  in  King  Henry 
Vlll.th's  taxation,  eight  years  before.   The  said  Prebendary, 
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on  tlie  2-2iul  of  September,  1548,  alienated  the  fee,  described 
as  the  Prebend  of  Hayes  and  Manor  ofHa^TS  inCowick,  and 
of  CHstnio\\s  (CHston  Hayes,  in  BroadcHst  Parisli)  to  Robert 
Kehveye,  Esq.,  his  heirs  and  assigns  ;  and  this  ahenation  was 
ratified,  approved  and  confirmed  on  the  30th  of  November 
next  ensning,  under  tlie  hands  and  seals  of  Edward,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  ''  the  vcrye  and  indubitato  Patrone  thereof," 
and  of  John  Veysey,  *' Byshope  of  Exeter."  On  1st  of  April, 
1;350,  Robert  Kehveye  conveyed  this  estate  to  King  Edward 
VI.,  Avho  granted  it  at  Greenwich  on  the  8th  of  the  same 
month  to  Nicholas  Wadham,  Esq.,  to  hold  it  of  the  Crown 
in  capite,  by  the  service  of  the  fortieth  part  of  a  Knight's 
Fee.  Prom  Nicholas  Wadham  it  passed  to  his  only  sister, 
Jane,  who  married  John  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Baddesley,  in  Hamp- 
shire. The  above-mentioned  Anthony  Harvey,  on  the  12th 
of  January,  1557,  disposed  of  the  residue  of  his  term  to  the 
said  John  Foster  for  166/.  13s.  Ad.,  who,  with  his  son  and 
heir-apparent,  Andrew  Foster,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1563, 
covenanted  to  sell  the  whole  Prebend  and  Manor  of  Hayes 
to  John  Petrc,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  younger  brother  of  Sir 
William  Petre,  Knt.  In  the  conveyance  dated  5th  of 
November,  1563,  the  purchase-money  is  stated  to  be  800/. 
The  Fosters  had  previously  sold  to  the  same  purchaser 
Clistnioys,  in  Broadclist,  whicli  had  })roduccd  the  yearly  rent 
of  13/.  16.S.  In  Hilary  Term,  6  Elizabeth,  1561,  a  chirograph 
of  a  fine  was  made  at  the  Castle  of  Hertford,  between  John 
Petre,  E.sq.,  Plaintift',  and  John  Foster,  Esq.,  and  Jane  his 
wife,  and  Andrew^  Foster,  son  of  said  John  and  Jane, 
Deforciants,  of  the  "  Manor  and  late  Prebend  of  Hayes  with 
tiie  appurtenances,  and  of  4  messuages,  4  gardens,  100  acres 
of  land,  00  acres  of  meadow,  100  acres  of  jiasture,  and  8/. 
rent,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Hayes  within  the  Castle  of 
Exeter  (infra  Castrum  Exon.),  Stoken-Tynlicd,  Okelianipton, 
Ken,  Cuttoii,  Aysshe-Clystc,  and  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Tiionias 
the  Apostle,  without  the  west  gate  of  the  City  of  Exon." 

Tljo  whole  estate  descended  to  the  purcl laser's  ncplicw, 
William  Petre,  Esq.,  of  Tor-Newton  in  T(tr-I»rian,  whoso  son, 
Sir  (Jcorge  Petre,  Knt.,  sold  Hayes  to  William  (Jould,  Esq., 
of  Exeter,  ;iiiil  bv  tli(^  niarriago  of  Elizabeth  (iould,  in 
August,  173.'*,  with  .ianu's  Bullor,  Es(|.,  of  Shillingham,  it 
j)ass(;d  into  that  l.iinily,  and  is  now  in  (he  possession  of 
J.'inif-  Wi'iitwoilli  lliillcr,  Ivs(|.,  of  Dowiics. 
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2.  CuTTON.  This  Prebend,  in  Henry  Vlll.tli's  taxation,  was 
rated  at  8/.  After  passing  through  the  hands  of  Brushford 
and  Turbervillc  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ehzabeth,  it  shortly 
after  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Aclands,  the  present 
holders.  The  lands  of  the  Prebendal  Manor  lie  in  the 
Parish  of  Poltimore,  and  consist  of  290a.  1r.  Gp.  Hoopern 
pays  3/.  3.V.  4f/.  ;  the  Rectory  of  Whimple  136-.  4 J.  ;  and  the 
Rectory  of  Ilemington,  in  Somersetshire,  13s.  Ad. 

3.  Carswell  or  Cresswell.  This  Prebend  consisted  of 
about  141  acres  in  the  Parish  of  Kenn,  but  the  revenues  have 
passed  into  lay  hands.  To  the  Prebendary  is  doled  out  the 
trifling  yearly  sum  of  2/.  13s.  Ad. 

4.  AsiiCLiST.  This  Prebend  was  alienated  to  Tor  Abbey 
by  Robert  Courtenay  in  1238,  and  formed  part  of  its 
possessions  until  the  suppression  of  the  monastery,  when  it 
was  valued  at  12/.  10.s\  lO^d.  per  annum,  after  deducting  its 
yearly  payment  of  6s.  8d.  to  the  Prebendary  of  Hayes.  The 
Crown  bestowed  the  Ashclist  Estate,  which  la}'"  in  the  Parish 
of  Broadclist,  on  Thomas  Godwyn,  who,  on  29th  of  August, 
1543,  was  Hcensed  by  Henry  VUI.,  in  consideration  of 
a  fine  of  3/.  17s.  3d.,  to  alienate  it  to  John  Petre  the 
younger,  Gent.,  of  Tor-Brian.  On  1st  of  September,  1626, 
Sir  George  Petre,  Knt.,  was  empowered  by  King  Charles  I., 
in  consideration  of  a  fine  of  5/.  6s.  8d.,  to  alienate  it  to  Sir 
Simon  Leach,  Knt.,  and  John  Yigures,  Gent.  The  royal 
letters  patent  were  duly  enrolled  in  the  Exchequer.  The 
property  afterwards  came  into  the  famil}"  of  Evans  ;  and  in 
1768  was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  baronet  of  the  same  name. 

When  Westcote  wrote,  soon  after  1630,  St.  Mary's  Chapel 
was  "ruinous."  A  few  ^--ears  later,  in  1639,  Bishop  Hall 
was  requested  to  assign  it  "  for  the  buryall  of  such  Prisoners 
as  shall  dye  in  the  Gaole."  And  the  justices  resolved  that 
"  Mrs.  Biglestone,  the  Lessee  of  the  Castle,  be  paid  out  of 
the  County  Stock  for  her  contentment,  such  sums  as  the 
Lord  Bishop  should  think  fit." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  IL,  Bishop 
Lamplugh,  at  his  own  cost,  undertook  to  repair  and  beautify 
the  chapel ;  and  the  justices  voluntarily  tendered  some 
pecuniary  aid,  "  but  soe  that  the  same  be  accepted  as  a  free 
gift,  and  noe  obhgacion  for  the  future  for  the  like  benevolence." 
The  building  appears  to  have  been  used  for  prayers  during 
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the  periods  of  qiuartev  sessions,  until  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Shire  Hall,  by  the  "Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1773 
for  takini;-  down  the  Sliiro  Hall  of  the  County  of  Devon,  and 
for  rebuilding-  a  new  Shire  Hall  in  a  more  commodious 
manner  ;  ''  and  in  ^vllich  a  new  chapel  Avas  provided. 
Another  Act  of  Parliament  for  making  and  declarinir  tlie 
gaol  for  the  County  of  Devon,  called  the  High  Gaol,  a  public 
and  common  gaol ;  and  for  discharging  Denys  llolle  and 
John  Iittlle.  Esqrs.,  and  their  respective  heirs  and  assigns, 
from  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  said  gaol,  and  for  improving 
and  enlarging  the  same,  or  building  a  new  one,  and  also  for 
taking  down  the  chapel  in  the  Castle  of  Exeter,  and  for 
other  purposes,  Avas  passed  27  Geo.  III.,  1787.  In  179-2 
the  ancient  building  was  removed  :  there  is  an  engraving  of 
it  from  a  sketch  by  the  late  II.  S.  Vidal,  Esq.,  which  indicates 
no  architectural  beauty,  indeed,  all  its  later  reparations 
appear  to  have  been  most  unsightly. 

A  quantit}'"  of  ancient  armour  which  had  been  deposited 
in  the  chapel,  was  given  by  Lieutenant-General  Simcoe,  the 
commander  of  the  district,  to  John  Iloulton,  Esq.,  of 
Farlcigh  Castle,  Colonel  of  the  Wiltshire  ]\rilitia  ;  an  act  as 
ill-advised  as  it  was  illegal,  and  extremely  to  be  regretted 
l)y  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  local 
vestiges  and  memorials  of  by-gone  times. 

Though  a  well-endowed  Chapel  within  a  Uoyal  Castle,  it 
would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  it  was  exempt  from  the 
visitation  of  the  Ordinar}',  as  the  old  prebendal  chapels  of 
our  sovereigns  wove  at  Wolverhanqiton,  Gnoushale,  in 
Leicestershire,  St.  i\Iary's  at  Stallbrd,  Tenkridge,  Tetenhall, 
Ihidgenorth,  St.  JMary's  at  Shrewsbury,  All  Saints,  Derby, 
]iosham,  in  Sussex,  St.  Martin's,  London,  and  Wind)urnc 
Minster  (Stapeldon's  Iveg.  fol.  28)  ;  and  subsequently  St. 
Georire's,  at  Windsor.  That  our  bishoits  di<l  exercise  their 
j"ight  of  visitation  and  jurisdiction  here,  is  manifest  from 
their  i-egisters  ;  it  is  suflicient  to  specify  the  one  so  publicly 
made  by  Jiishoj)  StapcMdii,  on  IDth  of  Jannai-)',  l.')2l,  of  its 
ncglectf.'d  condition  :-••. Memorandum  ([uod  xix  die  Januarii 
.M(JfJ('XXI.  Dominusexistens  personalilcr  in  Castro  Civitatis 
Exon'  ingressus  est  in  ca])e]lani  ejusdcni  Castri,  (|ue  prcben- 
dalis  est,  assistentiljus  sibi  Henrico  <lc  Wahuesford,  tunc 
tcncnte  locum  Vice  Coiuitis  Hcvoii.  l><'iiiiiio  Kobcrto  do 
Stokliay,  .Militc,  Henrico  do    I'okenl.    ••(    .-iliis   in    niultitudinc 
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copiosa,  et  vidit  eaiidem  capcllam,  in  qua  singulis  diobus 
celebrari  consuevcrant  Divina,  ruinosani  et  in  nonnullis 
partibus  ejusdem  discoopertam,  liostia  fracta,  et  quasi 
penitus  sine  celebratione  Divinorum  desolatam  :  diccbat 
quod  remedium  super  hoc,  quamcitius  commode  posset 
appoi^ret  oportunum."  Registre,  fob  1G4.  We  may 
mention  also  Bishop  Lacy's  Commission  on  26tli  of  August, 
1438,  "ad  inquirendum  de  et  super  dcfectibus  in  Prebenda 
de  Cutton,"  the  return  to  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
Register. 

In  the  last  volume  of  tliis  Journal  we  gave  the  Genealogy 
of  the  Redvers  and  Courtenay  Families,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  History  of  the  Castle  of  Exeter  and  its  Pre- 
bendal  Chapel.  IMany  of  the  distinguished  persons  named 
in  the  following  lists  will  there  be  found. 
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Thomas  de  Wimundesham,  translated  from  tlie  Prebend  of  Asheclyst,  7  February, 
1261,  "  ad  prebendam  de  lleghes  ultra  Ex'ani  ;"  on  the  presentation  of  John,  Lord  de 
Courtenay. 

Robert  de  Littlebury,  admitted  4  June,  1278.  Patron,  Hugh  de  Courtenay.  This 
Prebendary  is  mentioned  in  Pope  Nicholas'  taxation,  r288-l"291. 

William  de  Strete  succeeded  on  20  June,  1309.  Patron,  Lady  Alianora  de  Courtenay. 
He  died  on  14  February,  1313. 

John  de  Skodemer  appears  to  have  been  instituted  5  March,  1313,  on  the  presentation 
of  the  same  countess  (Stapeldon's  Register,  folio  70),  yet  we  find  in  the  next  folio  that 

Walter  de  Wereminster  was  instituted  6  April,  1313,  on  tlie  presentation  of  the  last 
Patroness. 

Robert  de  Sambourne     ...     on  whose  death 

Patrick  Wodc  followed,  21  June,  1382.     Patron,  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon. 

Richard  Buttelkys,  IG  March,  1395-6.     Patron,  King  Richard  II. 

Nicholas  Bubbewith,  16  June,  1396  ;  he  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  and  then 
of  Sarum.  Patron,  King  Richard  II.  On  Bubbewith's  resignation,  Richard  Courtenay, 
IAj.B.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Philip  Courtenay,  Knt.,  of  Powderham,  by  Margaret  Wake, 
succeeded,  on  3  July,  1403.  Patron,  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon.  On  his 
resignation  for  the  See  of  Norwich,  Thomas  Hendernuin  succeeded,  3  September, 
1413.  Patron  as  before.  He  became  Chancellor  of  Exeter,  and  exchanged  his 
Prebend  for  the  Rectory  of  Crukurn,  with  Walter  Collys,  18  December,  1427.  l^atron, 
hdc  vice  King  Henry  VI.  He  died  Precentor  of  Exeter,  and  on  his  death  Thomas 
Mannyng  was  instituted  22  May,  14.57.     Patron,  Thomas  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon. 

John  Symons     ....     died  30  May,  1497,  buried  at  Stokeinteignhead. 

John  Rhese,  or  Rise,  Treasurer  of  Exeter  ;  he  died  9  May,  1531.  Hoker,  his 
grandson,  says  he  was  about  90  years  of  age. 

John  Stephyns,  instituted  22  May,  1531,  on  the  presentation  of  "  The  Noble  Henry 
Courtenay,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord  of  Okehampton  and  Plymtou,  Earl  of  Devon, 
and  Marcpiis  of  Exeter."  We  are  not  to  confound  this  John  Stephyns  with  the  Canon 
of  Exeter  Cathedral  of  the  same  name.  Rector  of  Doddiscombesleigh,  who  died  21  March, 
1560,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  there.  This  Prebendary  of  Ilayes  must  have  lived 
to  a  great  age,  for  in  Bishop  VVoolton's  Register,  folio  49,  we  find  that  on  17  IJeceniber, 
1591,  (i\ieen  Elizabeth  [irescnteil  Walter  llerte,  A.B.,  ''ad  prebendam  de  Hayes  juxta 
pontem  Exon'  in  Castro  Exon'  ab  autiquo  fuudatam,"  void  by  the  death  of  John 
Stevens,  the  last  incumbent — nomen  sine  re. 
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rilEBENDARIES  OF  CUTTON. 

Henry  de  Esse,  admitted  20  December,  1260,  "  ad  prebcndam  Capello  Castri  Exon' 
de  Cuteton  vaeantem,  ad  pi-esentationem  Johaniiis  de  Curtenay  veri  patroni."  lie  was 
inducted  5  Api'il,  r2(jl.  Brouescombo's  Register,  folios  IGth  and  17th,  occurs  iii  Pope 
Niciiolas'  taxation. 

John  Moriz  ....  on  whose  death  Walter  de  Clopton,  Rector  of  Kenn, 
instituted  "Jy  July,  1322,  "ad  presentationem  Domini  IIu2;onis  de  Courtoiiay."  Bishop 
Grandisson,  on '21  .Vui;ust,  1IV2B,  licensed  the  celebratii)n  of  divine  service  "  i»  capella 
mancrii  sui  de  Cutton  infra  parochiani  de  Poltyniore,"  in  favour  of  this  Prebendary. 
Reg.  vol.  2,  folio  51).     We  believe  the  chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Tliomas  de  Courtenay,  second  son  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Devon,  by  Margaret  de  Bohun, 
admitted  30  November,  134(1,  (m  the  presentation  of  his  fatlier,  Hugh  de  Courtenay, 
Earl  of  Devon  and  Lord  of  Oi^ehampton.  Grandiss.  Reg.  vol.  3,  folio  59.  lie  wasbmued 
in  the  .Vugustinian  Church,  London. 

Robert  de  Fasten  succeeded  "  ad  prebendam  de  Cutton  vacantem,"  1 1  December, 
1348.     Patron,  the  same. 

Otho  de  Nortlnvode,  archdeacon  of  Exeter,  followed,  .9  May,  1350.  The  same  Patron. 

Philip  de  Courtenay,  a  relative  of  the  above-mentioned  Thomas,  was  admitted  on 
15  November,  1360,  "  ad  prebendam  vacantem."     The  same  Patron. 

Robert  Vaggescombe  succeeded,  2  October,  13C6.  The  same  Patron.  On  his 
resignation  William  Bermyncham  was  admitted;  on  whose  death  Robert  Vaggescombe 
was  re-appointed  on  30  April,  13!J2,  but  dying  shortly  after  his  second  induction. 

Henry  Cole  was  admitted  2,0  June,  1382,  on  the  prcsentiition  of  Edwai'd  Courtenay, 
Earl  of  Devon.     Brantyngham's  Register,  vol.  2,  folio  72. 

Tiioma.s  Kerdyngton  ....  on  whose  resignation  John  Radeclyif  was  admitted  on 
15  May,  1400.  Patron,  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon.  This  Prebendary  exchanged 
for  Clare,  the  second  Portion  in  the  Church  of  Tiverton,  with  Walter  Robert,  who  was 
admitted  on  2  August,  1406.     Patron  of  both  preferments,  the  aforesaid  Eai-l. 

Thomas  de  Kerdyngton  was  reappointed  on  11  February,  1407-8.    The  same  Patron. 

Richard  Donscombe,  or  Dunscombe,  admitted  1  August,  1419,  on  Kerdyngton's 
death.     The  same  Patron.     Dunscombe  died  7  June,  1421. 

Richard  AMryngton,  a  Canon  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  was  admitted  on  14  June,  1421. 
On  the  prece<ling  day  it  had  been  found  by  in<|uisition,  that  Hugh  Courtenay,  Karl  of 
Devon,  was  the  true  Patron,  jure  hereditario — that  tliis  Prebend  paid  i>s.  i^d.  yearly  at 
Miciiaclmas,  to  tlu-  Prebendary  of  Hayes — that  Cutton  was  taxed  at  5^  1  3f.  4'/.  per 
animm,  and  that  Richard  Aldryngton  was  70  years  of  age  and  more.  IiKiuisition  in 
Lacy's  Register,  vol.  2,  folio  34  0. 

Robert  I'elton  ....  on  whose  death  Riclianl  Beaucham]>,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  .Salisbury,  was  admitted  on  25  August,  1438.  Patron,  Thomas  Courtenay,  Earl 
of  Devon. 

'J'honia.s  Bekyngton,  LL.D.,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  admitted  13 
Di.tvniber,  1441.  The  same  Patron.  On  Bekyngton's  resignation  John  de  la  Bere 
succeeded,  31  October,  14L'}.      Tiie  same  Patron. 

Geoffry  Motte,  a  Canon  of  Exeter  f()llo\ve<l  on  24  Ajiril,  14  48.     The  .same  Patron, 

Tlii.nias  Copelantl  was  admitted  2.")  April,  145(i,  on  Motto's  resignation.  The  same 
I'atron. 

Thomas  Coplcston,  a  Canon  of  Exeter,  admitted  1  July,  MCO,  on  the  death  of  Thomas 
Copeland.     Patron,  Thonuis  Courtenay,  the  second  of  that  name,  Karl  of  Devon. 

John  I'ni ford,  afterwards  Huccessiveiy  Archdeacon  of  Totnes,  Cornwall,  and  Kxetor, 
en  whow;  resignation  Thonuis  Gilbert,  D.C.L.,  was  ailmilli-d  8  February,  14!>4-5. 
I'atn.n,  Edward  Courtenay,  tin:  srcond  of  that  name,  Karl  of  Devon.  .Arunilers 
lU-gister,  folio  !(. 

'i'h'.niiiH  Marryes  Hucceeded,  10  .Se|itend)er,  150.1,  on  the  death  of  (iilbert.  The  same 
Patron.  UarryeH  was  Archdeacon  of  ("ornwall  and  Treasurer  of  Wells,  and  died 
Precentor  of  Exeler  late  in  151  1. 

Jiilui  Skelton  ....  on  wlnme  ileiitb  .lolin  TouKi  r,  adniitleil  '27  Dec<-inber, 
15'J.'».  I'atron.  Henry  Courtenay,  Manpiis  of  Kxeiir,  K.ti.  Tiiis  l'rebend:iry  was 
living  will  n  the  taxutiun  was  made  in  1535,  his  Prebend  was  then  valueil  at  8/.  a  year. 
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John  Blaekston,  a  Canon  of  Exctci*  Cathedral,  collated  by  Bishop  Turberville,  per 
lapsum,  on  24  May,  1, '>.')().  On  his  deprivation,  Richard  Treinayne,  D.I),  (a  younger 
son  of  Thomas  Tremayne,  of  Collaconibo,  by  i'hilippa,  daughter  of  Roger  Grenvile,  of 
Stow  in  Cornwall),  Treasurer  of  Exeter  Csithcdral,  was  admitted  "21  February,  lSGO-1, 
on  the  presentation  of  Reginald  Mohun,  John  Trelawney,  Peter  Courtenay,  John  Vyvian, 
and  John  Killigrew,  as  Trustees  of  Alexander  Arundel.     Tremayue's  will  was  proved 

15  December,  1584. 

John  Bradford  succeeded  Tremayne,  on  27  January,  1584-5.  Patron,  Nicholas 
Turberville,  Gent.,  of  Crcditon. 

John  Bradford,  jun.,  instituted  8  October,  16H),  by  simony  of  the  preceding 
Prebendary.     Patron,  King  James  I. 

Thomas  Atwill  ....  on  whose  death  Humphry  Saunders,  M.A.,  was  admitted 
19  January,  1G34-5.     Patron,  John  Acland,  Esq. 

John  Procter  was  admitted  10  February,  1GG2-3,  on  the  deprivation  of  Saunders. 
Patron,  Margaret  Acland,  widow,  of  Killerton. 

Bernard  Galard  was  admitted  on  6  May,  ]G71,on  the  death  of  Procter.  Patron 
Lady  Margaret  Acland,  widow,  of  Killerton.  This  Prebendary  died  at  his  Rectory 
at  Poltimore,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church,  23  November,  1G!)3. 

Thomas  Bate  succeeded,  on  21  August,  1G.')4.  Patron,  Sir  Hugh  Acland,  Bart.,  of 
Killerton.  On  his  resignation  Thomas  Acland,  M.A.,  admitted  25  September,  1703. 
Patron,  as  before. 

Edward  Reeks  followed  on  2  October,  1735,  on  Mr.  Acland's  death.  Patrons,  Sir 
Thomas  Acland,  Bart.,  of  Killerton,  Rev.  Thomas  Troyte,  and  Dame  Cicely  Acland, 
alias  Troyte,  his  wife. 

George  Drake  was  admitted  on  15  June,  1748,  on  Reeks'  death.  Patrons  as  in  the 
preceding  presentation,  only  the  first  is  called  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  of 
Collumb  John. 

John  Pitman,  admitted  20  July,  1752,  on  the  death  of  Drake.  Patron,  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland,  Bart.     Mr.  Pitman  died  2  February,  17G8,  aged  50. 

John  Acland  succeeded  10  June,  1768.  Same  Patron.  Mr.  Acland  was  buried  at 
Broadclist,  16  August,  1795. 

John  Pitman,  jun.,  admitted  2G  November,  1795.  Patrons,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland, 
Bart.,  an  infant,  with  the  consent  of  Hugh  Acland,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  Sir  Francis  BuUer, 
Bart.,  and  John  Rolle,  his  ti'ustees. 

Francis  Huyshe,  M.A.,  instituted  4  July,  1831,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitman,  which 
happened  on  29  December,  1830,  aged  81.     Patron,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. 

William  Barkei-,  M.A.,  was  admitted  27  February,  1840,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Huyshe, 
on  28  August,  1839,  aged  71.     Patron  the  same. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Leslie  Courtenay,  M.A.,  fourth  son  of  William  Courtenay,  second 
Earl  of  Devon,  was  admitted  17  June,  1842,  on  Mr.  Biu'ker's  death,  which  happened  on 
31  March,  1841.     Patron  the  same. 

Peter  Leopold  Dyke  Acland,  M.A.,  instituted  30  December,  1845,  on  Mr.  Courtenay's 
resignation,  22  August,  1845.     The  same  Patron,  his  father. 

PREBENDARIES  OF  CARSWELL. 

Philip  do  Dutton  occurs  in  Pope  Nicholas'  taxation. 

William  Strete  held  the  Preferment  about  a  month,  together  with  Hayes,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  month  coded  the  l*referment.  Patron,  Lady  Alianora  de  Courtenay. 
Henry  de  Soler,  afterwards  Rector  of  Kenn,  was  then  admitted  on  18  July,  1309. 
Patron,  the  same  lady. 

Robert  de  Bi-andone  succeeded  26  April,  1312.     Patron  the  same  lady. 

John  Alcyn  ....  on  whose  resignation  John  Southdon,  1  Nov.  1376.  Patron 
Hugh  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon. 

Richard  Danyell     ....     on  whose  resignation   Robert   Good  was   instituted, 

16  July,  1414.     Patron,  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon. 

John  Colo  .  .  .  .  on  whose  death  John  Seger  succeeded,  15  April,  1457.  Patron, 
Thomas  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon. 
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John  Capcrton  admitted,  10  October,  1477,  on  the  death  of  Segcr,  at  the  presentation 
of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  Eai-l  of  Sarum,  Lord  of  Richmond,  and  Great  Chamberlain 
of  England. 

Peter  Courtenay,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Wincliester,  on  whose  death  John 
Courtcnay,  described  as  "  Senior."  We  apprehend  that  he  was  the  fourth  son  of  Sir 
William  Courtenay,  Kut.,  the  second  possessor  of  that  name  of  Powderliam,  but  perliaps 
of  the  Molland  Bnincli.  He  succeeded  on  2  March,  14!)"2-I5,  on  the  presentation  of  Edward 
Courtenay,  tlie  second  Eai'l  of  that  name.  Earl  of  Devon. 

John  Pampyng  was  admitted  on  3  August,  1495,  to  the  vacant  Pi'ebend.  Patron 
ut  supra. 

John  Walrond,  on  Pampyng's  death,  succeeded  on  13  December,  1512,  on  the  presen- 
tation of  the  most  noble  Lady  Catherine,  Countess  of  Devon.  He  was  probably  the 
second  son  of  Ilamphry  Walrond,  of  Bradtield,  by  Eleanor,  daughter  Henry  Ogaii,  Esq. 

David  Hensley,  Hector  of  Kenn,  was  admitted  on  2i  September,  l.")t)ij,  on  the  deatii 
of  tile  last  Incumln-nt.  Patron,  GeollVy  Totliiil,  Gent.  Queen  Elizabetii,  on  lOih  June, 
l.")(J4,  had  granted  to  William  and  John  Killigrew,  brothers,  tlio  Ativowson  and 
Patronage  of  Carswell,  whicli  they  sold  the  next  day  to  William  Ployer  and  GeottVy 
Tothill.     Mr.  Hensley  died  on  3  Sept.,  and  was  buried  at  Kenn  on  7  September,  L")73. 

GeofTry  Collyns,  "a  Layman,"  was  admitted  on  l!)  January,  l.")73.  Patron,  as  the 
last.  On  his  death,  Thomas  Barrett,  Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  was  collated  by  his  father- 
in-law.  Bishop  Woolton,  on  "JiJ  May,  1,584.     Register,  folio  17.     On  his  resignation 

John  Bridgcman  was  admitted  '20  February,  l(iU3.     Patron,  Gasper  Bridgeraan. 

George  Bridgeman  succeeded  on  John's  resignation,  2!i  July,  1G13.  I'atron  as 
the  last.     He  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester. 

Thomas  Baker,  collated  by  Bishop  Valentine  Carey,  per  lapsum,  on  G  October,  1()'"24, 
On  his  death,  John  Snell,  afterwards  Canon  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  10  January,  10'G((-1, 
on  the  i)resentation  of  Hugh  Potter,  Esq.,  and  George  Potter,  .Merchant.  On  Snell's 
death,  which  happened  1.5  April,  1()'79,  George  Snell,  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Totnes, 
was  instituted  10  August,  10'7I',  on  the  presentation  of  his  brother,  John  Snell,  of 
Exeter,  Merchant. 

Thomas  Snell  ....  f)n  whose  death  Thomas  Snell,  jun.,  on  25  March,  171!!. 
Patron,  John  Snell,  Clerk. 

Chichester  Tomkins,  'J2  April,  1  7ol{.  Patrons,  Sir  John  Colleton,  Bart.,  Wenman 
Nutt,  of  Loudon,  and  Mary  his  wife,  ami  Gertrude  Snell,  of  Exeter. 

John  Vye, admitted  5  May,  171il.  Patrons,  Wenman  Nutt,  Esq.  and  Mary  his  wile, 
Gertrude  Snell,  spinster,  and  Louisa  Colleton,  spinster. 

Jona.s  Dennis,  B.C.L.,  admitted  2I»  July,  17!'1».  Patrons,  Wenman  Nutt,  E.sq.  and 
Mary  his  wife.    He  held  this  single  preferment  until  his  death,  on  (i  December,  ltt4(). 

William  Ludlow,  instituted  3  April,  11)47,  on  Dennis's  death.  Patrons,  Edward 
Erskine  Tustin,  and  Frederick  Pratt  Barlow,  Esqrs.,  on  the  death  of  General  Richard 
Dickinaon,  on  5  December,  l!i46. 

PREBENDARIES  OF  ASIR'LIST. 

In  the  Episcopal  Register  of  the  See  of  Exeter,  two  institutions  only  to  this  Prebend 
are  noticed,  after  its  appropriation  to  the  Abbey  of  Tor,  viz. — 

'i'honia.s  de  Winnmdeham     .... 

<  )n  his  resignation  William  Stanfer  was  admitted  by  Bi.shop  lironescombe,  7  Fel)ruary, 
12G1,  ou  tile  presentation  of  John  Loi'd  Courtenay.     Bronescombe's  Register,  folio  HiT*. 


©rigmal  IDocumfnts. 

The  following  correspondence  between  Bishop  Grandisson  and  tlie 
Courtenay  family,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  registers  of  tlie  See  of  Exeter,  by  my  friends  Dr.  Oliver 
and  Mr.  Pitman  Jones,  of  Exeter,  to  whose  diligent  researches  amonf  the 
diocesan  and  municipal  records  this  Journal  has  already  been  indebted  for 
original  documents  of  considerable  interest. 

1  am  personally  imder  great  obligation  to  those  gentlemen  for  their 
kindness  in  having  made  me,  for  many  years,  a  participator  in  the  results  of 
their  unremitted  labours  in  the  field  of  historical  antiquity.  If  I  have  been 
able  at  any  time  to  invite  the  attention  and  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
Members  of  the  Society  by  laying  before  them  a  few  selections  from  the 
numerous  extracts  with  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  supplied  me, 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  to  them,  and  not  to  myself,  that  the 
merit  justly  belongs. 

The  letters  are  printed  from  copies  before  me  without  any  attempt 
on  my  part  to  exercise  critical  powers  of  emendation,  or  to  clear  up  the 
few  obscurities  which  will  perhaps  present  themselves  to  the  reader.  I 
rather  think  that,  if  a  translation  were  to  accompany  the  letters,  there  are 
readers  wlio  would  not  look  upon  it  as  an  imputation  on  their  knowledo-e 
or  sagacity.  The  early  French  has  not  many  students  in  this  country,  even 
where  a  knowledge  of  it  might  be  expected  ;  and  it  may  be  staled  confidently 
that  there  have  been  not  a  few  eminent  lawyers  of  my  time,  to  whom  the 
earlier  Year  Books  of  the  law  have  been  sealed  volumes.  I  have,  however, 
conformed  to  the  usual  practice,  and  left  the  reader  to  be  his  own 
interpreter. 

EDWARD  SMIRKE. 


I.  Letter  from  the  Bishop  to  Lord  Ilugo  de  Courtenay  Earl  of  Devon, 
congratulating  him  on  his  safe  return  home  in  a  storm  from  a  visit  to  the 
Bishop  : — 

Grandisson 's  Regist.     Vol.  L  fol.  54. 

"  Salutz  come  a  soun  filz  oue  la  benesoun  de  dieux  e  la  nostra.  Trechere 
Sire,  nous  sumus  molt  liee  de  queer  que  dieux  vous  aad  sauve  en  la  tempeste 
de  bier  et  le  prioms  que  il  vous  sauve  a  garde  touz  jours  en  sauvete.  Et 
sachet,  sire,  que  ceo  estoyt  molt  contre  nostre  volunte  que  vous  partistes  de 
nostre  housticl.^  Par  quoi,  Sire,  bon  est  de  overer  touz  jours  apres  bon  consail. 
Sire,  tutes  les  foitz  que  nous  pouroms  rien  oyr  tochaunt  voz  honours,  nous  lo 
vous  escriveroms,  si  vous  prioms  que  vous  le  facet  a  nous  quant  vous  pourez 
bonement.     Sire,  nostre  scignour  vous  cit  en  sa  garde." 
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II.  Letter  from  tlie  Bisliop  to  the  Earl,  urgently  requesting  a  loan  of 
200/.,  and  an  answer  by  bearer. 

Grandisson's  Reg.     Vol.  I.  folio  63. 

*'  Salutz  et  trcches  amystez  oue  la  bcniscoun  de  dieu  et  la  nostre.  Piirceo 
Sire  que  nous  avoins  a  faire  hastivenicnt  une  grandozynie  paic  dargent  a  la 
court  per  la  resoun  do  nostre  eglise  d  Exeestre  que  estoit  par  nostre  prcde- 
cessour  si  grandement  oblige,  et  tot  leydc  qui  nous  est  fet  ne  suffit  mye 
saunz  eide  de  bons  amys  a  la  miete  do  la  some  nous  devonis,  illocques  vous 
prioms  si  cherment.  Sire,  come  nous  pooms  que  vous  nous  voillcz  a  prestre 
taunqe  un  an  C  C  Li  destcrling  par  tide  seurte  come  vous  volez  ordeiner 
si  que  parmy  vostre  eide.  Sire,  et  de  autres  bons  amys  nous  puissoms  estre 
delivcres  de  la  dette  avantdite.  Et  si  vous  plest,  Sire,  nous  voillcz  escrire 
par  la  porteur  de  cestcs  quoy  vous  plest  faire  de  ceste  nostre  priere.  Sire, 
nostre  seigneur  vous  eit  en  sa  garde.  E script  a  nostre  manoir  de 
Chuddelegh  la  xxiiii  jour  de  Jeneuer." 

in.  Rcplv  of  the  Earl  to  the  Bishop,  declining  to  make  any  advance, 
for  family  reasons.  lie  also  mentions  a  debt  of  the  r)isho[t's  predecessor, 
James  Berkley,  and  alludes  to  tlie  large  contributions  already  levied  by 
Grandisson  on  his  clergy,  and  (as  it  should  seem)  his  neglect  of  episcopal 
duties. 

♦'  A  seon  treshonurahle  seigneur  et  piere  en  Dieu  tuttes  honurs  et  tuttcs 
reverences.  Purceo  Sire  que  vous  nous  prietz  par  vooz  leteres  que  nous  vous 
dussoms  apresterune  corteync  summe  dargent,  voilletz  savoir.  Sire,  que  nous 
avomps  taunt  mys  a  maryer  nostre  fille  et  do  acquiter  le  testament  nostra 
chere  niiere,  que  dieuz  assoille,  que  nous  ne  pooms  vostre  priere  faire  a  ceste 
fietz  dount  il  nous  poise.  Et  daltrcparte  vostre  prcdecessour  levesque 
James  nous  est  tcnu  en  une  summe  dargent  et  nous  ne  pooms  pas  avenyr  si 
nous  ne  pledoms  ove  les  executors.  Sire,  voz  clerks  dyunt  parmy  vostre 
eve.'!chec  que  vousavyetz  fait  une  grauiule  quillete  deiitre  eux  la  quele  chose 
iiefust  unkes  fait  par  nul  evesque  avauntces  houres,  et  cntent  le  people  (pie 
vous  avetz  grauiit  aver.  Et  bon  est.  Sire,  de  cumencer  a  vivre  du  vostre  et 
meyiiementz  et  faire  droyture  et  grace  a  riches  et  a  poveres.  Et,  Sire, 
siitclietz  que  evesque  ne  doyt  mye  estre  syngulcr  mes  sovent  soy  doit 
monstrer  ]»our  counforter  les  almes  del  jteople  et  touz  doit  escutor  et  ne 
mye  trop  legeremcnt  crere,  qar  bon  juge  deit  tost  conceyure  et  tart  doner 
juo-fcment  pur  amys  aver.      Sire,  le  Seynt  Esprite  vous  sauve  et  gard." 

IV.  Reply  by  theliishoj)  to  the  last  letter,  in  wbiili  he  justilics  the  request 
in  hi.4  first  letter  ;  denies  the  im|iutations  upon  liimsulf ;  and  bints  that  the 
b'lity  are  not  (lualified  to  lecture  sjiirituul  persons. 

Grandisson's  Reg.     Vol.  I.  fnl.  G.3  b. 

Siiluz  ove  bi  beni.'^ioim  de  l>i('U  et  la  no.'strc  ove  aprisc  dc  j)ierc  et  amour 
du  mere.  Nous  avoms.  Sire,  reaceu  vos  leteres  par  le.s  (|ueleK  nous  avoms 
bien  entcndu  Holom  nostre  petit  sen  vostre  graunt  sen,  et  emlroit,  Sire,  du 
maringe  voHtre  fillo  et  dacpiiter  le  tcHtamciit  vostre  mere  molt  Kumes  lice 
dc  quocr  do  bi  parfites  oeures,  par  (pioy.  Sire,  nous  vous  tcnoins  quant 
a  nous  vostro  pier  cstro  excuse  Ar  lial^unduunti-  filiolc  cbui  ity  cv  et  dcvant 
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Dieu.     Dcs  autre  choses  que  vous  nous  escryvez  pourceo,  Sire,  que  vous 
estes  sage  coment  que  ly  sage  deyve  double  consail  de  respoundre  a  tieux 
il  nous  semble  que   nous  devoms  tenir  le  deroyn  quaut  aore.      En  droyt  de 
ceo  que  nous  clers,  ou  les  voz  par  aventure  come  mes  qydoms,  dycnt  que 
nous  avoms  fct  uiie  graunde  ([uillete  ciitrc  eaux  quele  cliose  nul  evesque  ne 
fist   avant    ces  lioros  dounte    le  people  qyde,  come    vous   dites,    que  nous 
avoms  grand  aver,  nous  nous  cnnicrveyloms  de  votre  graunt  saver  qar  qey 
([ue  leu  die  verite  ne  se  muste  mye.    Et  vous,  Sire,  si  vous  plest  poez  saver  et 
tot  le  people   sict  que  unqes  nul  evesque  avant  nous  ne  trova  ces  evcschee 
si  destrute  de  totes  pars  ne   si  cndette  come  nous  avoms  ore  fet,  dieu  set 
sans  nostre  ]»cclie.      Et  ne  pour  quant  coment  que  nous  par  grand  damage 
et   travayl  du  corps    avoms    amenuse   marveylousement  par  leyde   nostre 
bone  dame  cele  summe  loialment  totte  la  quillcte  ne  se  estent  ala  meiste 
du  remenant.     Et  ne  pour  quant  Sire  Deu  et  reson  volent  ct  comaundent 
que  les  bons  fiz  solun  lour  power  eydent  lour  pere  et  mere  a  mester,  coment 
que  les  denaturels  ne  la  font  mye  e  les  altres  poy  oument,  mes  ceo  ne 
dyoms   mye  par   nous,    qar  nous   ne   entreviveroms    mie  ne  entre   notre 
boche  ne  entera  mes  de  nostre  plus  issera.     Et  ne  pour  quant  a  ceste 
charge  fumes  apelle  come  Aaron  et  ne  le  ravymes  mye  come  les  fiz    Chore. 
Quant   a  cele  summe,   Sire,   que    vous  aprestastes   a  notre  predccesseur, 
levesque  James,  que  Dieux  assoille,  pour  ouere  de  charite,  sil  ne  vous  paie 
en   doners  en  cest  secle,  vous  esperez,  come  nous  quidoms,  de  trover  le 
tressor  par  ses  prieres  en  eel.     De  rechef  de  ceo  que   votre  savoyr  det  a 
nostre  foliez  que  bon  est  de  comencer  vivere  du  nostre  et  menement,  nostre 
court   sen  ne   lentent  mye  clerement.      Si  vous  par  aventure  ne  nous  sur- 
mettez  que  nous  avoms  avant  ces  hours  vesqy  dautruy  ou  en  menducant 
ou  emblaunt  de   queles  maueres  de  viure  nous  quidoms  al  eide  de  Dieu 
que   nous   nous  puissoms  devant  Dieu  e  le   mounde  quyter  e  touz  nous 
auncestres.     Quant  amenement  vivere  a  leyde  de  Dieu  nostre  pourveyour, 
qui  donne  a  niineus  lour  viande  e  as  poucyns  de  corbyns '  a  ly  criand, 
nous    esperons  qui  il  ne  faudra    mie  a  soun   serveut,    qar  come  il  nous 
proraist  cely  que  ad  done  le  corps  e  lalme,  il  dora  vesture  et  viaunde  e  plus 
ne  desiroms  nous  mye   ove   sa   grace  en  cest  mounde.     Dautre  part  vostre 
descrccioun  dit  que  nous  dussoms  faire  droyture  e  grace  a  riches  et  poures, 
de  quel  consail  nous  vous  mercioms  de  queer  e  esperooms  par  la  grace  de 
nostre  creatoiu*  ct  governour  que  solom  nostre  petit  poaer  e  savoir  lavons 
fait  et  par  seyde  toiours  le  feroms  de  meiuz  en  meiuz.     E  de  vous  bones 
aprises  et  vous  jugemens  en  la  fyn  de  votre  lettre  coment  que  les  fiz  de 
Dieu  ne  de   seynte   eglise  ne  dcivont  ne  ne  poont  aprendre  ne  juger  lour 
mestres  ne  lour  peres  cspiritualx,  nous  vous  mercioms  et  pardouoms.     Et 
quant  a  la  singuleretc  que  vous  nous  surmettez,  dioms  que  pleysse  a  Dieu 
e  a  la  virge  singulere  que  nous  seyoms  en  bien  singuler  et  single  et  ne  mye 
double,   come  ly  seclcsages.     Quant  aux  demonstrer  sovent  pour  conforter 
les   almes,  plese  a  Dieu  que  sa  volunte  et  ne  mie  nous  possoms  a  eaux 
demonstrer.     Quant  a  tous  escoter  sachez  Sire  que  il  nous  faudrayount 
cures  et  orayles,  et  ue  par  quant  Jetro  dit  a  Moyses  que  il  se  gasteroyt  en 
si  sanz  resony  a  ly  dona  autre  consal,  qui  est  esprovez  ])ar  nos  seynz  peres 
en  Dieu.     De  crere  de  loger  et  tost  conceyure  et  tard  jugement  doner  par 
avis  aver  le  mostre  qui   nous  aprent  et  de  nous  si  de  leger  mal  creit  et 
tost  conccyt,  quelle   close  il  ne  seit  ne  ne  vcyt  et   sanz  avys  aver,  a   tort 

1  Luke  xii.  24. 
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nous  voet  jugger,  pour  mes  deveroyt  do  son  soyl  le  tres'  en  gitler  et  pris  do 
lautri  bucliete  oster.  Cestes  choses  dionis  pour  notre  fitz  si  bon  soyt 
aprendre,  et  si  autre  si  a  reprendre,  qar  coment  que  nous  seyoms  en 
af^e  plus  tendre,  nous  savoms  sil  covent  de  tuz  nos  fatez  raison  rcndre. 
Et  voillez,  Sire,  entendre  que  nous  avoms  si  lougement  a  Ics  escoles  de 
clers  et  de  prelatz  apres  notre  lescon  reudre,  que  nous  ne  devoms  de  celes 
scienceis  en  autre  escole  licenses  prendre.  Par  que  vos,  Sire,  nous  devez 
pardonner  si  prelat  ne  voyse  a  Icscole  de  cliivaler,  qar  Seint  Poul  dit  qe 
"  spiritualis  omnia  judicat  et  a  nemine  judieatur."-  Le  sen  dit  seint 
espirit  garde  votre  saver  et  votre  aver.  Escript  a  notre  manoir  de  Chud- 
delegli  le  vendrodi  apres  le  conversiouu  de  Seint  Poul,  Ian  de  notre  sacra 
secouude.     [January  1329.] 

V.  Letter  of  the  Bishop  to  the  Lady  de  Courtenay,  the  Countess  of  Devon, 
relating  what  had  passed  between  the  Earl  and  himself,  and  complaining 
of  the  disrespectful  language  of  the  Earl. 

Graudisson's.  Vol.  L  Reg.  foh  64. 

Saluz  come  a  notre  quor  de  memo  ovc  la  beniscun  de  Dicu  et  la  nostre. 
Sachez,  treschere  ehosine,  que  nou  priamcs  lautre  jour  notre  cher  fiz  votre 
seigneur  pour  asaier  sa  bone  volunte  vers  nous  de  unc  priere  quale  nous 
qydoms  que  vous  bien  savez.  Et  il  nous  respondy  en  sey  excusant.  Ore 
quant  a  cele  besoyne  de  quele  excusacionx  nous  fumes  et  sumes  bien 
pave,  mes  pourceo  que  il  nous  escripc  autrcs  resouns  solon  sa  segnu  rele 
volunte,  nous  ly  respondoms  derechef,  qar  il  nous  poyse  molt  que  coment 
que  il  seyt  sage,  il  se  tent  meymes  trop  sage  et  autres  trop  fous,  quele 
chose  nest  pas  signe  de  sauer,  qar  len  dyt  en  Fraunce  que  nul  nest  fol 
que  ne  qdc  estre  sage.  Et  nous  esperons,  cher  chosinc,  par  la  grace  de 
I)ieu  et  leyde  sa  bone  Merc,  ([iie  nuus  no  fumes  mye  si  a  reprendre  no 
aprendre  come  il  nous  fet  entendre.  Et  coment  que  nous  poy  savoms  et 
valoms,  nous  sumes  ne  pourquant  prcstre  et  evesq/.  et  soun  per  en  Dicu 
en  vie  et  mort.  Mes  ne  pourquant  sachez  de  voirs  que  nous  ne  sumes 
pourceo  ren  nial  paye  ne  mien  de  quoer,  quar  nous  entendoms  que  il  le  fit 
pour  bien,  coment  que  nul  no  droyt  deleger  crcre  ne  dire  mal  de  evesqz 
pour  le  peril  que  cut  vient  al  alme  centre  Dieu  qui  ministrc  il  est,  qar  nul 
ne  doyt  fere  autre  pccclie  le  scon.  Chore  cosine  Ic  seynt  esprit  vous 
garde. 

-   1  Cur.  ii.  15. 
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March  3,  1854. 
William  H.  Blaauw,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Yates  read  a  notice,  by  Dr,  C.  Leemans,  of  axe-heads,  wedges  and 
other  ancient  implements  of  stone,  discovered  in  Java  and  Borneo,  and 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Lejden,  of  wliich  Dr.  Leemans  is  the  Curator.' 
Mr.  Yates  invited  attention  to  the  remarkable  series  of  the  stone  weapons 
and  implements  of  Scandinavia,  presented  by  the  King  of  Denmark  to  Mr. 
C.  Roach  Smith,  who  had  kindly  sent  them  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  Morgan  observed,  that  the  comparison  of  such  vestiges  of  the  rudest 
conditions  of  society  in  various  and  remote  quarters  of  the  globe  presents  a 
subject  of  very  interesting  enquiry.  He  had  been  struck  with  the  similarity 
to  forms  familiar  to  European  antiquaries  on  examining  the  stone  reliqnes 
which  he  had  obtained  from  North  America,  exhibited  at  the  Meeting  in 
June  last.-  Amongst  these  he  noticed  one  which  appeared  analoo-ous  to 
some  of  the  stone  objects  described  by  Dr.  Leemans  ;  it  had  been  described 
as  a  skinning  knife,  and  possibly  the  antiquities  discovered  in  Java  mio-ht 
comprise  implements  intended  for  a  similar  purpose.  Mr.  Franks  stated, 
in  reference  to  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Leemans  on  the  popular  superstition 
of  the  natives,  by  whom  these  stone  weapons  were  preserved  as  amulets, 
and  suspended  in  their  houses,  that  to  an  Etruscan  necklace  in  the  British 
IMuseum  is  appended  an  arrow-head  of  flint,  probably  with  some  notion  of 
its  talismanic  virtue. 

Mr.  O'Neill  offered  further  observations  on  sculptured  crosses  in  Ireland, 
and  explained  some  curious  subjects  presented  by  that  at  Kilklispeen,  on 
which  is  represented  a  funeral  procession,  accompanied  by  seven  bishops, 
the  headless  corpse  being  conveyed  on  the  back  of  a  horse.  lie  produced 
rubbings  from  this  cross,  and  from  that  recently  brought  to  light  at  Tuam, 
The  base  only  had  remained  in  the  Market  Place,  and  it  had  been  custo- 
mary to  attach  the  bull  to  it  at  bull-baitings.  The  shaft  had  disappeared, 
but  in  preparing  models  for  the  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Dublin,  the  broken 
portions  were,  with  one  exception,  discovered.  The  original  height  of  this 
remarkable  example,  which  is  of  very  slender  proportions,  is  not  less  than 
thirty  feet.  It  bears  two  inscriptions,  requesting  prayers  for  Turlo"-h 
O'Conor,  the  King,  who  lived  in  the  Xllth  century,  and  for  Edan  O'Hoisin 
the  Abbot.     The   sculptor's  name,   Gillu-Christ,  is  also   recorded.     The 

1  Printed  in  this  volume,  an^c,  p.  116.  Wis-on  Natuurkun(lii:;e  Wetensehappeu  " 

Dr.    Leeiiiau's    Memoir    '•  Over   steonen  with  three  hthofjrapliic  plates. 

Wiggen  op  Java,"  ajipearcd  in  the  Dutch  -  Ai'chaeol.  Jouru.,  vol.  x.,  p.  2C0. 
pei'iodical  eutitlcd,  "  Tijdschrift  voor  de 
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cast  of  this  cross,  wliieli  has  ;iii  aililitinnal  value  as  being  a  dated  example, 
will  be  placed  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

Mr.  Westwood  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  very  great  value  of  these 
sculptured  monuments  as  the  only  existing  materials  of  their  class  for  the 
History  of  early  art.  Mr.  O'NelU  would  render  good  service  to  the 
archaeologist  by  collecting  and  publishing  accurate  representations  of  the 
Irish  crosses,  and  Mr.  Westwood  could  not  urge  too  strongly  the  necessity 
of  the  most  conscientious  fidelity  in  reproducing  the  details  of  sculpture, 
which,  in  their  present  weather-worn  condition,  fre([uently  demand  the 
closest  attention  and  study  in  order  to  comprehend  the  character  and 
motives  of  their  ornamentation. 

Mr.  CiiANTur.LL  remarked  that  many  early  sculptures  exist  in  the 
northern  counties,  not  loss  deserving  of  attention  than  those  in  Ireland. 
He  had  in  his  possession  some  valuable  fragments  of  a  sculptured  cross 
discovered  in  Yorkshire,  which  he  had  brought  before  the  Institute  at  their 
Meeting  in  York- 
Mr.  Nesbitt  gave  the  following  description  of  several  fine  Sepulchral 
Brasses  in  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Poland,  hitherto  wholly  unknown  in 
England,  of  which  he  exhibited  rubbings. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Erfurt  there  exists  a  brass  commemorating  Juhan 
von  Ileringen,  a  canon  of  that  church.  The  upper  part  of  the  figure  is 
engraved  upon  a  plate  of  brass  measuring  2  ft.  4i  by  I  ft.  II,  while 
the  lower  is  sculptured  in  low  relief  in  the  slab  of  stone  into  which  the 
brass  is  inserted.  A  sort  of  canopy  is  formed  over  the  head  by  the  inter- 
lacing of  branchwork,  an  arrangement  very  frequent  in  late  German 
architecture.      A  curtain  hanging  from  a  rod  fills  up  the  background. 

The  head  of  the  efligy  is  covered  by  a  cap,  and  the  shoulders  by  the 
furred  cape  or  aumuse  usually  worn  by  canons  ;  a  chalice  is  held  in  both 
hands.  The  stone  portion  of  the  figure  is  extremely  worn  ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  vestments  represented  arc  those  composing  the  usual  sacra- 
mental dress.  The  effigy  is  surrounded  by  broad  fillets  of  brass  bearing 
the  following  inscription  in  a  very  buld  black  letter  : — "  Anno  dni  .M.ccccc. 
quTto  die  XXVIII.  mensis  septebris  decessit  Vefiabilis  et  Egregius  vir 
.](jhannes  do  heringen  In  decrets  liccnciatus  luij  ecclie  Cator  et  canonieus 
Cuius  aia  requiescat  In  pace  Amen."  At  the  angles  of  the  inscri[ition  arc 
escutcheons  l)caring  the  following  arms  : — 

1.  A  lion  rampant  contournc,  or  counter-rampant. 

2.  Two  sceptres,  with  fleur-de-lis  heads  in  saltire. 
.'5.   A  bend  sinister  countcr-compony. 

4.  Per  pale,  three  charges,  resembling  hoc-irons,  with  rounded  edges, 
two  and  one. 

Two  other  brasses  from  which  the  rubbings  exhibited  hy  Mr.  Nesbitt 
were  made  arc  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Breslau,  where  they  lie 
near  the  high  altar. 

The  earlier  of  the  two  commemorates  Peter  the  .hccoihI  llishop  nf 
lireslau  of  that  name,  called  of  Nowagk  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a 
village  in  Silesia,  n«)t  far  froni  NeiHsc.  II in  origin  was  humble,  but  having 
(•ntered  the  Church,  ho  gradually  rose  inilil  be  brcamc  Pra-positus,  or 
(Provost)  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  P.rcslau.  On  the  vacancy  of  that  8C0 
in  1447,  ho  was  elected  biMho()  by  tho  unanimous  vote  of  the  canons,  and 
their  choice  was  approved  of  and  confirmed  by  the  Metropolitan  Vincentius, 
Archbihliop  of  (InnHrii.     The  new  Hislioi)  is  Haid  to  have  owed  his  election 
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to  his  reputation  for  virtue,  learning,  and  prudence  in  business.  Notwith- 
standing his  merits,  his  elevation  djcplcascd  some  of  the  Silesian  magnates, 
and  William,  Duke  of  Oppeln,  did  not  confine  himself  to  showing  liis 
displeasure  merely  by  words,  but  turned  the  opportunity  to  account  by 
invading  and  plundering  the  episcopal  estates,  and  exerted  himself  with  so 
much  diligence,  that  in  a  few  days  he  laid  waste  almost  the  whole  of  them. 
Wladizlaus,  Duke  of  Teschen,  (and  Glogau  ?)  however,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  bishop,  and  after  a  battle,  William  of  Oppeln  condescended  to 
submit  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  church.  Bishop  Peter  held  the  see 
for  nine  years,  during  which  he  managed  the  affairs  of  the  church  with 
prudence,  and  relieved  it  from  much  of  the  weight  of  debt  with  which  it 
was  burdened.  He  obtained  from  Ladislaus,  King  of  Bohemia,  the  right  of 
coining  money,  and  from  the  Pope  two  hulls,  one  respecting  the  sale  of 
Schwcidnitz  ale  in  the  isle  of  St.  John  (the  island  in  the  Oder  on  which 
the  Cathedral  of  Breslau  stands)  ;  the  other  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  from  paying  toll  on  eatables,  drinkables,  and  building  materials. 
The  first  matter  seems  scarcely  "  dignus  vindice  nodus,"  but  it  had  been 
the  cause  of  many  very  serious  quarrels  between  the  authorities  of  the  city 
and  the  cathedral,  and  in  13S1  had  led  to  an  interdict  being  placed  on  the 
city,  tlie  flight  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  the  plunder  of  their  houses  by  the 
force  which  Wcnceslaus,  King  of  Bohemia,  brought  down  in  order  to  settle 
the  dispute.'' 

Such  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  memorable  acts  of  Bishop  Peter  ; 
and  on  the  Gth  of  February,  14oG,  he  died  in  the  Castle  of  Ottmuchau, 
near  Neisse,  and  on  the  9th  was  buried  in  his  cathedral.  The  inscrip- 
tion runs  : — "  Reverendus  in  Xpo  Pater  ac  Dns,  Petrus  Dei  Gracia 
Epus  Wratislaviensis  obiit  anno  Dni  MCCC  L  VP.  mensis  february  die 
sexta." * 

The  execution  of  this  brass  is  coarse  and  irregular,  far  inferior  to  that 
of  some  of  about  the  same  date  which  are  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bamberg. 
Neither  is  the  drawing  at  all  good.  The  face  is  not  incised,  but  in  low 
relief  ;  it  is  now  somewhat  worn,  but  originally  the  point  of  the  nose  was 
probably  raised  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  above  the  general  surface. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  use  of  this  method  of 
representation,  there  is,  however,  a  curious  female  figure  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  at  Cracow,  which,  judging  from  the  style  and  costume  (as  no 
inscription  remains),  may  perhaps  be  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  later  times  the  system  of  low  relief  was  very  much 
used  in  Germany,  and  many  magnificent  works  of  the  kind  still  remain  ; 
they  are  often  of  great  size  and  the  most  finished  execution,  and  the  heads 
have  frequently  much  character  and  expression.  The  earliest  noticed 
in  which  the  system  is  fully  developed  is  one  of  a  bishop  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Bamberg,  dated  1475.  There  are  many  fine  examples  at  Bamberg, 
Marburg,  Cracow,  and  a  fine  one  bv  one  of  the  Vischers  of  Nuremberc;,  in 
the  eastern  chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of  Breslau.  The  background  by  the 
sides  of  the  bishop's  figure  is  curiously  ornamented  ;  on  the  right  side  of 
the  head  is  the  Textus,  below  arc  two  dragon's  heads,  and  on  the  right 
side  of  the  figure  is  a  nondescript  fish,  and  on  the  left  two  dragons  with 
intertwining  tails. 

•'  Dlu2;nssi,   Hist.  Pol.  Book   x.  p.  24.       is  tlie  orijjin.al  name  of  wliich   Breslau  is 
'   Wratislava,    in    Latin     VVratislavia,       a  coiTuption. 
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It  is  a  curious  question  in  this,  as  in  many  like  cases,  whether  these 
monstrous  figures  arc  to  be  considereil  as  merely  ornamental,  or  whether 
any  symbolical  meaning  is  to  be  looked  for.  If  in  this  instance  a  symboli- 
cal allusion  was  intended,  it  is  certainly  not  very  clearly  brought  out. 

The  niches  on  each  side  of  the  bishop  contain  twelve  small  figures. 
Those  on  the  right  represent  canons,  or  other  ecclesiastical  ofticers  ;  those 
on  the  left,  officers  of  the  bishop's  household. 

The  first  series  consists  of 

1.  A  figure  habited  in  a  large  cap,  long  gown,  and  almuse,  probably  the 
prajpositus  of  the  cathedral. 

2.  A  figure  in  a  gown,  ahnuso,  and  cap,  pointed  at  the  top,  a  book 
held  in  the  right  hand. 

3  tt  4.  Two  figures  in  capes  and  caps,  with  large  falling  tops  ;  each 
holds  an  immense  candle,  and  No.  3,  what  seems  to  be  a  thurible. 

5.  A  figure  in  a  gowu  and  almuse,  the  hood  of  the  latter  over  the  head, 
the  hands  joined. 

6.  A  figure  in  a  gown  and  almuse,  and  cap,  pointed  at  the  top  ;  carrying 
a  large  book  on  the  left  shoulder. 

The  other  scries  contains — 

1.  A  figure  in  a  long  robe  and  hat,  holding  a  scroll  and  a  book,  probably 
the  bishop's  chancellor. 

2.  A  figure  habited  in  a  short  coat,  over  which  is  a  belt  worn  below  the 
hips,  and  attached  to  the  belt  are  a  sword  and  a  purse.  This  figure  holds 
in  the  right  hand  a  cup,  and  in  the  left  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  no  doubt 
represents  the  bishop's  chief  butler.  The  head  is  covered  by  a  cap  with  a 
falling  tup. 

3.  This  figure  is  habited  in  a  sleeveless  cloak,  reaching  below  the  knee, 
and  a  cap  like  those  of  the  canons.  It  holds  a  scroll,  and  may  possibly 
represent  the  steward. 

4.  A  figure  bareheaded,  carrying  a  miner's  ])ick  and  a  wallet  on  the 
back.  The  legs  appear  to  be  covered  by  boots  lined  with  i'ur.  This  i)ro- 
bably  represents  the  IJcrg  Ilauptmann,  or  chief  miner. 

5.  A  figure  in  a  cloak  reacliing  to  the  knees,  and  with  long  sleeves. 
Though  the  head  has  nmch  the  appearance  of  being  tonsured,  probably  a 
small  Hat  cap  is  meant.  A  dog  is  at  the  feet  held  in  a  leash.  This,  no 
doubt,   represents  the  chief  huntsman. 

7.  A  figure  with  tonsured  head,  habited  in  a  long  gown,  much  like  a  monk's 
frock.    In  the  right  hand  is  what  seems  to  be  a  bottle — probably  the  physician. 

The  arms  on  the  escutcheon  on  the  right  side  of  the  elfigy  at  the  top, 
are  those  of  the  Duchy  of  Silesia  :  Argent,  an  eagle  displayed,  sable,  on 
which  a  crescent  of  the  field.  Those  on  the  left,  six  fieur-de-lis,  three, 
two,  and  one,  will  be  seen  to  occur  again  on  the  other  brass,  and  aj)pear  to 
be  those  of  the  see  or  of  the  cbapier.  In  llic  l)eutsches  Wappenbuch 
the  arms  of  the  iJibhop  of  Jircslau  are  given  as  ([uartcily,  1st  and  Ith, 
gules,  six  fl«Hir-de-lis,  argt.  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  thos(>  of  the  Ihichy  of  Silesia. 
Th<r  arms  of  tlu;  see  of  (jnesen,  the  archbislidp  (if  wliitli  was  metropolitan 
of  liresluu,  are  three  ficur-de-liH. 

The  arms  on  the  shield,  at  the  right  angU;  at  the  bottom,  are  said  by 
Dlugoshi  and  the  author  of  th<!  anonymoUH  lives  of  the  IJi.siiops  of  |{rc.->liui, 
published  in  the  collection  of  Her'"  Sile«"'  Scriptores,  edited  by  Von 
Sonniicrhberg,  to  have  been  borne  by  this  bishop,  and  are  given  as — Gules,  a 
ro80  argent. 
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The  remaining  coat,  a  wolf  salient,  is  not  so  easy  to  assign.  The 
arms  of  the  Bishopric  of  Passau  are — Argent,  a  wolf  salient  gules  ;  and 
those  of  a  Silesian  family,  Wolfcn,  are  given  in  the  Wappenhuch  as — Or,  a 
wolf  salient,  probably  proper,  as  no  colour  is  given. 

The  prelate  commemorated  by  the  other  brass,  Rudolph,  the  first  Bishop 
of  Breslau  of  the  name,  bore  an  active  and  distinguished  part  intlie  political 
and  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  his  time  in  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Riidisheim,  on  the  Rhine,  and  of  good 
family,  but  though  Dlugossi  says  that  his  father's  name  was  Henry,  and 
his  mother's  Catherine,  he  appears  not  to  have  known  his  family  name,  nor 
is  the  information  to  bo  found  either  in  the  Series  Epis'"  Wrat"'  of  Ilenelius 
von  Hennenberg,  or  in  the  anonymous  lives  before  referred  to.  lie  seems 
to  have  gone  early  to  Rome,  as  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  Auditor  of 
the  Rota,  soon  after  Auditor  Cameras  :  according  to  Ilenelius,  he  was 
chosen  Auditor  Cameraj  at  the  Council  of  Basle.  He  was  Referendarius 
to  the  Popes  Pius  the  Second  and  Paul  the  Second,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lavamund  in  Cariuthia.  After  the  election  of  George  of  Podiebrad 
in  I4o9  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  the  Silesian  Magnates  and  the  City 
of  Breslau,  on  account  of  his  leaning  to  the  Hussite  opinions,  refused 
to  recognise  him  as  King  ;  and  about  this  time  Rudolph  seems  to  have  been 
sent  as  legate  to  Breslau.  In  1466,  he  appears  as  the  chief  agent  in  the 
conclusion  of  peace  between  Casimir  the  Fourth  of  Poland  and  the  Teutonic 
Knights  ;  the  conditions  of  this  peace  were  very  favourable  to  the  former,'' 
and  in  token  of  his  gratitude  the  King  offered  to  Rudolph  many  valuable 
gifts,  among  which  are  enumerated  four  silver  dishes  and  two  basins, 
four  hundred  florins  in  gold,  four  gilt  cups,  many  garments  of  purple  or 
scarlet  lined  with  sable  and  martin,  fine  horses,  &c.  These,  however,  he 
refused  ;  but  he  afterwards  accepted  a  pension  of  200  florins  per  annum, 
assigned  to  him  from  the  salt  mines  of  Cracow  or  Bochnia,  and  the  title  of 
Conciliarius  Regius. 

In  the  same  year  the  Pope  (Paul  the  Second)*^  excommunicated  George 
Podiebrad,  and  pronounced  his  deposition  from  the  throne  of  Bohemia.  In 
1467,  an  assembly  of  the  Bohemian  magnates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  was  held  at  Iglau,'  by  direction  of  the  Pope,  and  in  this  Casimir  was 
elected  King  of  Bohemia,  to  Avhich  dignity  he  had  indeed  some  claim 
through  his  wife.*  The  office  of  tendering  the  crown  of  Bohemia  was 
deputed  to  Rudolph,  but  to  his  vexation  the  King  of  Poland,  after  much 
deliberation  and  consulting  the  diet,  determined  to  decline  the  offer. 

In  1471,  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Breslau,  he  was  chosen  bishop 
and  held  that  dignity  until  his  death  in  1482.  During  that  period  he  was 
actively  employed  either  in  the  affairs  of  his  church,  or  in  various  embassies 
and  negotiations  between  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  the  King  of  Poland, 
and  Matthias  Corvinus  and  the  Emperor  Frederic. 

*  By  this  treaty  of  peace,  the  Kiiiglits  giscjue     Bolieniitvi     titulo     ad    Mathiaiii 

ceded     West     Prussia,     with     Dantzig,  Regem  Huiigariie  coiiniveiUe  ipso  Ciesare 

Alarienburg,  (See.  to  Poland,  and  consented  translato.     Dubravius,  Hist.  Boli.  b.  xxx. 

to   hold  East  Prussia  as  a   lief  of   the  p.  7i51. 
Polish  crown.  7  Dlugossi,  Hist.   Pol.    b.   xiii.  "  Juxta 

''  Longe  acrior  (i.e.  than  Pius  the  Se-  uiianimem    elcctionem   de   eo   (Casimir) 

cond)   acerbiorque  in  Georgiura  appai'uit  Iglauitc  per  Baroncs  Bohemito  de  luan- 

interdictis,  censuris,  exccrationibus  in  cum  duto  S.  P.  celebratam. 
desaeviens,  postremo    anatliemate  eundem  '^  Daughter  of  Albei't,  king  of  Bohemia, 

ferieus  abrogata  ei  Regia    dignitate.  Re- 
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He  is  described  as  having  been  dark-liaircd  and  swarthy,  of  good  Btature, 
of  a  benignant  and  rehgious  disposition,  and  especially  learned  in  the  law. 

Some  points  in  his  history,  it  will  be  seen,  are  alluded  to  iu  his  epitaph, 
which  runs  as  follows  :  — 

"  Missus  ab  urbc  fuit,  legatus  prcsul  ad  istas 
Rudulphus  terras,  Renus  cum  genuit. 
Ex  Levantina  clero  anctus  at((ue  popell  .  .  . 
.  .  .  .  s  mitis  accipit  hie  eathedraui. 
Actus  ab  adversis  (luani  faustc  rexerat  et  post 
Mortuus  in  Domino  clauditur  hoc  tumulo. 
1482." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  brass  has  received  an  injury  at  the  bottom,  by 
which  a  word  has  been  lost,  only  the  letter  s  remaining.  If  this  gap  be 
filled  by  the  word  "  suffragiis,"  and  meritis  be  read  for  mitis,  the  sense 
would  be  tolerably  made  out. 

The  year  of  the  death,  it  will  be  observed,  is  in  Arabic  numerals,  and  the 
whole  of  the  date  is  inaveryunfinished  state,  the  plate,  no  doubt,  having  been 
laid  down  in  the  life  of  the  bishop,  and  a  space  left  for  the  insertion  of  the 
date  of  his  decease.  This  brass  is  executed  upon  a  system  quite  different 
from  that  in  use  either  in  England  or  in  Flanders,  the  whole,  witli  the 
exception  only  of  the  ornaments  on  the  mitre,  and  those  in  the  spandrels 
of  the  foliations,  being  in  very  low  relief.  The  letters  of  the  inscription 
are  not  merely  raised  above  the  ground,  but  all,  except  the  capitals,  are  so 
formed  as  to  imitate  ribbons,  or  similar  articles,  bent  across  at  their  ends. 

The  face  of  the  effigy  of  the  bishop  is  in  higher  relief ;  the  nose  has 
been  a  good  deal  worn  down,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  originally  raised 
about  I:^  in. 

The  saints,  figures  of  which  occupy  niches  at  the  sides,  are,  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  to  whom  the  Cathedral  is  dedicated,  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  St.  Ilcdwiga,  wife  of  Henry  the  Bearded,  Duke  of  Silesia,  and  Great 
Poland.  She  died  in  1243,  and  was  canonized  in  12GG.  The  church 
which  the  figure  holds  probably  refers  to  the  monastery  of  Trzebnitz,  not 
far  from  Breslau,  which  she  founded.  St.  Ilcdwiga  and  St.  John  are 
considered  the  Patron  Saints  of  Silesia. 

The  arms  are,  Silesia  on  the  right  hand  of  the  efligy,  and  those  of  the 
see  or  the  chapter  of  Breslau  on  the  left.  Those  in  the  centre  are  said  by 
Dlugcjs.-^i  and  others  to  be  his  paternal  coat. 

Another  fine  brass,  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Institute  by  Mr. 
Nesbitt,  commeniorutes  Frederic  the  Sixth,  son  of  Casimir  IV.,  King  of 
Poland,  who  was  Bishop  of  Cracow,  Archbishop  of  Gnesen,  and  a  cardinal. 
He  was  born  in  11G8,  made  Bishop  of  Cracow  in  I'lSS,  Archbishop  of 
Gnesen  and  cardinal  by  the  title  of  St.  Lucia  in  Septifulio,  in  14!)3,  and 
died  in  the  reign  of  his  brother,  Alexander,  in  loO.S,  aged  thirty-five  years. 

ThiH  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  1510,  by  his  brother 
Sigismund,  who  became  King  of  Poland  in  I ')()(!,  as  appears  from  an 
iriHcri|)tion  upon  it.  It  is  jdaced  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Cracow.  The  caKtern  part  of  the  clioir  is  raised  a  few  fi'ct  above  the 
weblern,  and  on  this  raised  part  the  e<ir(iiiation  of  tin;  Kings  of  Poland 
UHcd  to  take  place.  Tin;  brass  in  (|ueKti(in  lies  on  this  raised  platform, 
wiiich  in  reached  by  steps  on  each  side.  On  the  upright  end  of  the  tmnb, 
which  is   l>etween   the    steps,   is   a    woiK  in    relief  in   brass,   or  «»tliei'  mixed 
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metal,  representing  a  figure  in  a  mitre  and  episcopal  vestments,  kiicelin<T 
before  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  seated,  with  the  infant  Saviour  in  her 
arms  ;  behind  the  kneeling  figure  stands  another  bishop.  The  sul)ject 
probably  is,  the  presentation  of  the  eardinal  to  the  Virgin  l)y  St.  Stanislaus. 
This  relief  is  well  designed,  the  heads  have  much  character,  and  that 
of  the  Virgin  much  beauty,  and  the  execution  is  very  careful  and  finished. 
Over  it  is  the  inscription  : — 

"  Hoc  opus  Federico  Cardinali  Cazimiri  filio  ((jui  quinque  et  triginta 
annis  exactis  MDIII.  March  XIII.  obiit)  fratri  carissinio  Divus  Sigismuudus 
Ilex  Polonise  pientissinuis  posuit,  ab  incarnatione  Domini  MDX." 

The  engraved  plate  or  "  brass  "  is  level  with  the  pavement  of  the  raised 
part  of  the  choir,  and  as  may  be  seen  by  the  rubbing,  is  of  large  size, 
measuring  about  9  feet  2  inches,  by  5  feet  3  inches.  It  is  drawn  in  a  free 
and  unconventional  manner,  and  must  have  been  the  work  of  an  artist  of 
considerable  ability  ;  the  execution  also  is  very  good,  being  delicate  or  bold 
as  the  nature  of  the  various  parts  required.  It  is  quite  free  from  the 
coarseness  of  execution  which  is  observable  in  the  contemporaneous  English 
brasses,  and  none  of  the  Flemish  ones,  hitherto  noticed,  can  be  considered 
equal  to  it  as  a  work  of  art.  The  face  of  the  cardinal  is  evidently 
a  portrait,  and  is  finished  with  great  delicacy  ;  the  figure  is  no  doubt 
above  life  size,  as  it  measures  6  feet  8  inches  from  the  ground  to  the 
point  where  the  top  of  the  head  may  be  supposed  to  be.  Although  he 
is  recorded  to  have  been  of  lofty  stature,  he  was  probably  not  of  this 
gigantic  height.  From  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  mitre  is  7  feet 
4  inches. 

Near  the  top  are  escutcheons  surmounted  by  crosses  and  cardinals'  hats. 
The  arms  on  these  escutcheons  are  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland — 
Gules,  an  eagle  displayed  argent,  regally  crowned  or. 

In  niches  on  each  side  are  figures  of  St.  Stanislaus  (written  Stentzlaus) 
patron  saint  of  Poland,  bishop  of  Cracow,  and  murdered  there  in  1079, 
by  Boleslaus  ;  and  of  St.  Albert,  or  Adalbert,  the  second  archbishop 
of  Gnesen,  martyred  in  997,  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  by  the  heathen 
Prussians. 

Near  the  base  are  two  escutcheons,  over  the  one  of  -which,  which  is  on 
the  right  side,  is  an  archiepiscopal  cross,  surmounted  by  a  mitre  ;  over  the 
other  is  a  crozier,  also  surmounted  by  a  mitre.  The  first  escutcheon  ])ears 
three  fleur-de-lis,  the  second  three  crowns.  It  appears  from  Okolski  (Orbis 
Polonus,  art.  Korony),  that  the  chapter  of  Cracow  used  as  arms — Argent, 
three  regal  crowns  or.  The  other  shield  is  for  the  archbishopric  of 
Gnesen. 

The  inscription  which  runs  round  the  plate  is  as  follows : — 

"  Hie  Federicus  adest,  Cazimiri  clara  propago. 
Regis  et  augusta)  spes  erat  aha  Domus. 
Namque  sacer  culmen  cardo  venisset  in  altum 

Ni  tantum  raperet  mors  properata  decus. 
Sed  dum  ssBva  tamen  voluit  fortuna  nocere 
Profuit,  humanis  cessit  et  astra  tenet." 

In  this  the  rule  "  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonuni,"  has  been  followed  without 
much  attention  to  that  of  "  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  vcrum,"  for  the  character 
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given  of  the  earilinal  by  historians  docs  not  at  all  justify  the  culofjistic 
plirasos  which  fraternal  atfoction  has  inscribed  upon  his  tomb.  The  follow- 
inc:  is  the  account  given  of  him  by  Cromerus  (De  Orig"^  et  Rebus  gestis 
Pol'",  p.  451) — "  Fuit  Federicus  procera  statura,  aspectu  decoro,  ac 
dignitatis  jdeno,  ceterum  ingenio  nullo,  iners,  ignavo  ocio  crapulaj  et 
assiduis  compotationibus  in  fumo  et  sordibus  cum  grcgalibus  suis  quibus- 
dam  marcescens,  et  ad  extremum  morbo  Gallico  confectus  est,  teste 
Mathia  Mieclioviensi  Medico.  Unum  illud  nominis  sui  nionumentum  in 
basilica  Cracoviensi  reliquit  quod  thecani  calvai  divi  Stanislai  martyris 
auream  et  niultis  preciosis  gemmis  distinctani  eontulit." — Stanislaus 
Sarnicius  (Ann'".  Pol'".  Lib.  VII.  apud  Dlugossi),  suggests  some  excuse 
for  his  unworthy  way  of  life  in  the  following  words: — 

"  Erat  Friderious  aspectu  decoro  ac  dignitatis  pleno  sed  animi  ma?rorc 
cito  consenuit.  Cruciabatur  enim  quod  fortuna  eum  cum  fratribus  non 
a?quassct  regies  honores  ei  donegando.  Idoo  velut  despondens  aiiimum 
inertia3  sese  dediderat,  in  con)potationibus  turjii([uc  luxu  ac  sordibus  cum 
quibusdam  suis  marcescens. " 

As,  however,  he  was  the  sixth  son,  and  had  elder  brothers  living  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  his  vexation  at  his  not  having  succeeded  to  the  throne 
does  not  seem  well  founded.  If,  however,  we  are  to  suppose  that  there  is 
any  truth  in  this  statement,  the  passage  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
third  line  of  tiie  epitaph — "  Namque  sacer  culmen  cardo  venisset  in  altum," 
suggests  the  idea  that  his  brother  Sigismund  may  have  boon  accustomed 
to  console  him  by  placing  bcToro  him  the  prospect  of  a  possible  accession 
to  the  papacy. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  remember  that  the  grandfather  of  this  prince 
of  the  church,  although  an  European  potentate  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  a  pagan  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage  ;  Jagjel,  or  .Tagollo,  Duke  of 
Lithuania,  not  having  been  converted  to  Christianity  until  his  marriage 
witli  Iledwiga,  in  13SG. 

This  memorial  possesses  some  additional  interest  from  its  connection 
witli  Sigismund,  so  distinguished  a  patron  of  letters  and  of  arts,  and 
himself  a  worker  in  metals,  if  the  reliefs  in  silver  over  the  altar  of  tho 
chapel  built  by  him  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cracow,  which  represent  the  events 
of  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  arc,  as  they  are  said  to  be,  the  work  of  his 
own  hands. 

The  Rev.  Kdwaud  Tuoi.i.orr,  communicated  an  account  of  a  Decorative 
Pavement  originally  in  the  church  of  St.  Nieaise  at  Rlieims.  (Given  in 
this  volume,  p.  38.) 

i\Ir.  Hawkins  desired  to  call  tho  attention  of  the  Institute  to  a  subject 
which  appeared  of  urgent  importance,  and  in  which  every  member  of  a 
society  founded  not  Icsh  for  the  conservation  than  the  study  of  all 
national  memorials,  must  feel  a  deep  interest.  There  were  many  who 
shared  with  himself  the  feelings  of  regret  and  painful  apprehension  which 
the  proposed  IJill  now  before  Parliament  must  unavoidably  occasion,  in 
contemplating  tlio  reckless  destructi<»n  and  devastation  of  so  many  jiarish 
churches  with  tho  cemeteries  attached  to  them,  converting  the  latter, 
according  to  tho  arrangement  cdutcmplated  by  some  parties,  into  |)nblic 
gardens  or  places  of  recreation.  Nti  provision  appeared  to  have  been  made 
for  the  preservation  of  monuments  or  inscriptions  in  these  churches  or  their 
burial-grounds  ;  and  whilst  in  many  instances  such  memorials  possess  a 
considenible    ariticiuiirian    or   hi.Htoricul    interest,  tlicir  sacrilice,  as  in   (ither 
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cases,  cited  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  the  removal  of  churches  for  alleged  pur- 
poses of  modern  convenience,  appeared  on  various  grounds  higlily  repre- 
hensible and  injurious  to  public  as  well  as  private  interests.  Mr.  Hawkins 
considered  that  this  was  an  emergency  in  which  the  Institute  might  with 
great  propriety  request  the  consideration  of  the  Government  to  the  evils 
which  must  accompany  the  proposed  measure,  unless  averted  by  the  enact- 
ment of  suitable  conservative  precautions.  He  would  accordingly  submit 
to  the  meeting  the  following  memorial : — 

To  the  Right  Hon.   Henry  John,  Lord  Viscount  Palmerston,  G.C.B.,  Her 

Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
The  Memorial  of  the  Archajological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Your  Memorialists  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Lordship  to 
the  very  great  importance  at  the  present  time  of  preserving  Monumental 
Inscriptions  and  Tombstones,  those  more  especially  which  are  threatened 
with  destruction  in  consequence  of  the  permanent  closing  of  churchyards, 
and  the  removal  of  churches  in  course  of  the  execution  of  public  works,  or 
for  other  causes. 

In  the  City  of  London,  according  to  the  arrangement  recently  proposed, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  a  large  number  of  parish  churches  will  be 
destroyed  or  closed,  and  propositions  have  been  formally  and  officially 
entertained  to  pave  some  of  the  churchyards,  and  to  convert  others  into 
gardens  and  shrubberies.  No  provision  appears  to  have  been  contemplated 
for  the  jtreservation  of  the  monumental  inscriptions,  many  of  which  in  the 
city  churches  and  churchyards  are  not  only  of  much  interest  and  va.lue  in 
genealogical  and  biographical  researches,  but  of  the  first  importance  as 
legal  evidence  in  support  of  rights  to  property  and  personal  privileges.  It 
may  be  unnecessary  to  remind  your  Lordship  that,  even  in  a  legal  point  of 
view,  the  Registers  would  not  supply  the  loss  of  these  inscriptions,  because 
they  contain  many  statements  of  material  facts  of  which  they  would  be 
admissible  as  evidence,  that  are  not  generally  found  in  the  Registers,  and 
which  even  when  inserted  in  the  Registers  could  not  be  proved  by  them. 
On  which  account  monumental  inscriptions  often  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  proofs  adduced  in  support  of  pedigrees  before  courts  of  justice,  not 
less  than  on  other  occasions. 

This  projected  destruction  of  memorials  so  valuable  in  themselves,  as 
well  as  dear  to  the  feelings  of  surviving  relatives  and  friends,  and  to  the 
descendants  of  the  deceased,  is  not  limited  to  the  metropolis,  or  consequent 
only  on  the  closing  of  churchyards. 

Your  Memorialists  beg  to  submit  the  following  facts  in  reference  to  this 
subject. 

The  church  of  St.  Benet's,  Threadneedle-street,  was  demolished,  and  the 
churchyard  destroyed,  when  the  Royal  Exchange  was  rebuilt. 

The  churchyard  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  was  destroyed  about 
twenty  years  since,  and  the  monumental  records  have  perished. 

The  churchyard  of  St.  Clement's  Danes  has  been  sold  to  King's  College 
Hospital,  and  is  at  the  present  time  a  place  for  the  deposit  of  buildinf 
materials,  no  precautions  having  been  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the 
sejiulchral  memorials. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael's,  near  London  Bridge,  was  removed,  and  the 
churchyard  destroyed  in  making  the  approaches  to  the  New  London 
Bridyre. 
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Many  Mumiineiital  Iiiseriiitiuns  iiieiitioiiod  by  the  Topo2;niphor  Lysons, 
in  his  well  known  works  on  London  and  the  adjacent  pari.-ilies,  as  existing 
about  sixty  or  seventy  years  since,  have  disappeared.  Even  in  AVest- 
uiinster  Abbey  several  inscribed  memorials  are  actually  concealed  under 
the  pavement  of  the  choir.  Numerous  other  instances  might  be  adduced 
not  only  of  the  destruction  of  ^Monumental  Inscriptions  in  Tiondon  and  in 
the  country,  through  the  recklessness  of  individuals,  but  also  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  churches  and  churchyards,  to  the  alleged  requirements  of  local 
convenience. 

In  none  of  these  eases,  as  your  Memorialists  believe,  has  any  authenti- 
cated record  been  preserved  of  the  inscriptions  thus  destroyed  or  concealed 
from  view  ;  and  even  if  in  any  of  them  copies  have  been  preserved,  it  is 
apprehended  they  may  be  of  no  avail  in  a  court  of  justice. 

A  further  destruction  of  such  memorials  is  actually  threatened  by  the 
Bill,  about  to  be  brought  before  Parliament  by  the  Metro])olitan  Railway 
Comj)any,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  power  of  purchasing  several 
churches  and  churchyards,  and  no  provision  appears  to  be  contemplated 
for  tlie  preservation  of  the  monumental  memorials. 

Your  Memorialists  are  of  opinion  that  the  destruction  of  these  Monumental 
Inscriptions  must  greatly  facilitate  the  fabrication  of  fictitious  and  falsified 
memorials,  such  as  have  been  adduced  as  evidence  even  in  courts  of 
justice  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  recent  times. 

Your  Memorialists  beg  therefore  to  request  your  Lordship's  consideration 
of  a  matter  in  which,  in  common  with  a  large  class  of  Iler  Majesty's 
subjects,  they  feel  deeply  interested.  They  would  submit  to  your  Lord- 
ship's juilgment  whether  a  remedy  for  the  alleged  evils  may  not  be  found 
in  tiie  establishment  of  some  system  by  which  the  preservation  of  sacred 
editices  and  the  Monumental  Memorials  themselves  might  be  as  far  as 
possible  ensured.  And  also  whether  carefully  authenticated  copies  of  the 
inscrij)tions  on  such  memorials,  more  especially  on  those  threatened  with 
injury  or  destruction  through  re(|uiremcnts  of  public  convenience,  might  not 
be  preserved  and  registered  under  Government  authority,  and  made  by  Act 
of  Parliament  legal  evidence  in  all  cases  when  the  originals  would  have 
been  admissible. 

And  your  Memorialists  will  ever  pray,  itc. 

The  Uev.  Josi;rii  IIintkic  expressed  his  cordial  interest  in  the  object 
under  consideration.  He  considered  it  highly  desirable  that  some  system 
should  be  brought  into  o]teratioM  throughout  the  kingdom  to  preserve  sepul- 
chral inscriptions,  a  class  of  evidence  constantly  liable  to  be  lost  through 
the  decay  of  time  or  wanton  injury.  Some  persons  uiight  entertain  a  doubt 
as  regarded  the  value  of  such  memorials  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  but  they 
were  on  varioun  grounds  well  deserving  of  preservation,  and  he  thought 
that  the  charge  of  registration  might  well  be  intrusted  to  the  incundients 
of  parishes. 

It  was  tlu-n  moved  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Mattiikws,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
WaI.KokI),  aiid  carried  unanimously  that  the  Memorial  ])ropo8cd  by 
Mr.  Hawkins  be  adiq)ted,  ami  that  the  noble  President  of  the  Institute 
hbould  be  requested  to  athl  his  signature  thereto,  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 
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By  Ma.  C.  Roach  Smith. — Two  large  celts  or  axe-heads  of  flint,  found 
at  Hillyards,  near  Shanklin,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  one  of  them  measuring 
9  in.  in  length  hy  3  in.  greatest  diameter  ;  the  other  nearly  8  in,  by  2|. 
Their  form  is  similar  to  that  of  celts  occurring  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain 
(compare  the  second  example  in  Mr.  Dunoyer's  Classification  of  Celts, 
Arclijcol.  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  2)  ;  '  they  are  of  unusually  large  dimensions, 
and  shaped  with  remarkable  symmetry  and  skill.  A  collection  of  stone 
weapons,  chisels,  wedges,  <kc.,  from  Denmark,  illustrative  of  the  chief 
varieties  of  form  occurring  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Roach  Smith's  Museum  by  the  King  of  Denmark.-  Also,  a  cast  of  a 
chisel  of  bone  (of  tlie  Bos  Urus),  found  in  a  bog  in  Secland,  near  Kallund- 
borg.  It  has  been  regarded  as  showing  that  the  Urox  existed  in  that 
country  within  historical  times  after  the  settlement  of  inhabitants  there. 

By  Mr.  Westwood. — Two  combs  of  sculptured  ivory,  brought  by  kind 
permission  of  the  possessor,  Mr.  Boocke.  One  of  them,  a  relic  of  Greek 
art,  was  found,  as  stated,  at  Pompeii  ;  on  one  of  its  sides  are  sculptured 
the  Three  Graces,  on  the  other  a  naked  goddess  in  a  car  drawn  by  two 
leopards.  Tiie  second  comb,  found  in  Wales,  is  unusually  large  ;  it 
is  carved  with  foliage,  figures,  and  riband  ornament,  and  bears  an 
inscription  in  which  the  monograms  inc.  and  xus.  occur. 

By  Mh.  W.  W.  Wyxne,  M.P. — A  bronze  disc  of  unknown  use,  diam. 
3i  in.,  thickness  about  4.  in.  It  is  marked  on  one  side  only  with  three 
concentric  circles  engraved  upon  it.  Found  in  the  excavations  made  by 
Mr.  Wynne  at  Castell  y  Bere,  July,  1853.  A  similar  disc,  found  ou 
Wolsonburg  Hill,  Sussex,  where  Celts  and  various  ancient  reliques  have 
occurred,  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Weekes  to  the  Museum  at  the  Chichester 
Meeting  of  the  Institute.  Also  a  leaden  dove,  with  extended  wings  ;  there 
are  traces  of  gilding  and  silver  on  the  surface,  and  the  body  is  perforated 
with  two  holes,  for  a  chain  or  cord,  so  that  the  dove  might,  it  is  supposed, 
be  adjusted  as  the  counterpoise  of  a  lamp,  or  possibly  some  sacred  object, 
which  it  might  be  requisite  to  raise  and  lower  at  pleasure.  Found  at  Valle 
Crucis  Abbey,  Denbighshire.  Another  found  there  is  now  at  Corsygedol. 
Several  leaden  birds,  closely  similar  to  this,  have  been  found,  occasionally 
with  or  near  Roman  remains,  which  has  naturally  led  to  the  supposition  that 
they  may  have  been  eagles  attached  to  a  Roman  standard.  There  are 
three  in  the  Hon.  Richard  Neville's  Museum  at  Audley  End,  discovered  in 
the  Roman  Station  at  Chesterford,  and  described  in  his  *'  Antiqua 
Explurata  ;  "  another  was  found  at  Dunstable,  by  Mr.  Inskip,  and  is  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.^ 

1  See  also  the  celts  found   on    Upton  Tidskrift   for  Oldkyndighed,"    b.    i.,    p. 

Lovel  Down,  "  Hoare's  Ancient  Wilts,"  421. 

vol.  i.  pi.  iv.  and  v.    Similar  celts  of  large  •*  Journ.   Archseol.   Assoc,   vol.  iii.,  p. 

size  found    in  the    Chainiel   Islands  are  17".     Mr.  Roach   Smith    states   that   he 

figored  in  Journal  Archaiol.   Assoc,  vol.  knew  of  three  others  in  Cambridgeshire, 

iii.,  p.  I'iS.  all    precisely    similar,  and   he  is  inclined 

-  An  extensive  series   of  the    various  to  think  them  doves  for  nu'diteval  lamps, 

forms  of  stone  antiquities  in   the  North  One  found  near  the   bridge  at  Lewes,  and 

may  be  seen  in  the  plates  accompanying  described  as  a   Roman  eagle,   was  e.\hi- 

a    Memoir   published    in     18;}2,   by    the  bited  in  the  museum  at   the  Chichester 

Northern   Antiquaries   in   the    "  Nordisk  meeting. 
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By  Mu.  OcTAVius  MoutiAN,M.P. — A  circular  plate  of  brass,  representing 
the  At/nus,  with  a  cross-nimb  around  its  head,  and  a  circle  thus  inscribed  : 

"AGNVS    DEI    yUI    TOLLIS    PECCATA    MVXDI,   MISEKEHE    NOniS,"tlie    last    word 

bein;;  in  tbefifld.  under  the  head  of  the  lamb,  and  the  letters  not  reversed. 
A  bi)rder  of  fuliated  ornament  surrounds  the  wliole.  Tins  plate  was  probably 
used  for  bossing  out  ornamental  metal  work,  such  as  the  lid  of  a  pyx,  which 
beini;  hammered  up  on  this  mould  would  present  the  xlt/nus  in  relief,  with 
the  letters  of  the  legend  in  their  proper  direction.  Diam.  2  in.  Mr. 
Morgan  received  it  from  a  watchmaker  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire  ;  it 
had  been  in  his  possession  upwards  of  thirty  years  ;  its  origin  or  place  of 
discovery  could  not  be  traced. 

By  Mr.  C.  De.suukol'GII  Bedford. — Fragments  of  "  Samian  "  and  other 
pottery  of  various  periods,  including  portions  of  a  fine  salver  of  Moorish 
ware  with  metallic  lustre  in  the  decorations,  found  under  Haberdashers'  Hall 
during  excavations  recently  made  ;  also  several  pavement  tiles  of  the 
XlVth  century,  one  of  them  bearing  a  representation  of  a  mounted  knigbt. 
These  reliques  lay  at  a  depth  of  about  seventeen  feet.  A  silver  betrothal 
ring,  parcel-gilt  ;  the  hoop  formed  with  hands  conjoined,  and  inscribed, 
IHC'  XAZAUEx'.      Found  in  ploughing  near  the  ruins  at  Sudbury. 

By  Miss  Julia  M.  Buckett.— A  silver  tetradrachm  ;  a  medal  relating  to 
the  victory  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  Rosbach,  in  1757,  dug  up  at  Hurst, 
near  Reading  ;  and  a  pack  of  playing-cards,  each  card  bearing  an  engraved 
subject  connected  with  the  hi.story  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  description 
of  each  is  engraved  underneath.  The  costume  of  the  figures  appears  to 
assign  these  cards  to  tiie  time  of  Charles  II.  They  may  possibly  have 
been  produced  by  Randal  Taylor,  a  dealer  near  Stationers'  Hall,  who  about 
1G7!>  put  forth  an  advertisement  of  a  pack  of  cards,  price  one  shilling, 
forminc  a  history  of  all  the  Popish  j)lots  from  those  in  (Jueen  Elizabeth's 
time  to  that  against  diaries  II.,  with  the  manner  of  Sir  Ednnindbury 
Godfrey's  murder.  Mr.  Chatto,  the  author  of  the  most  complete  work  "  Oti 
the  origin  of  Playing  Cards,"  had  not  been  able  to  discover  a  pack  of  these, 
of  which  he  found  the  advertisement  only  in  the  Bagford  Collections, 
British  Museum.^  Mr.  Chatto  describes  many  fanciful  packs  of  cards 
published  about  the  close  of  the  XVI Ith  century,  some  of  them  being 
political  or  satirical,  whilst  others  related  to  costume,  mathematics, 
a.stroiiDrny,  and  even  the  art  of  carving  at  table. 

By  Mil  Lk  Kelx. — A  series  of  engravings  representing  the  restored 
Cathedral  of  Trondlijem,  or  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  assigned  to  the  Xlth 
century.  Tliat  city  was  long  the  residence  of  the  Norwegian  kings,  and 
their  ancient  throne  nniy  .still  be  seen  in  the  jtalace,  now  an  arsenal.  The 
Cathedral  was  a  remarkable  structure,  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1710  ;  it 
has  been  partly  rebuilt,  and  the  choir  is  still  used.  Many  jtortions  of  the 
building  are  remarkable  for  the  details  and  sculptured  ornaments,  the 
nmssivc  piers,  and  other  architectural  features  of  good  Norman  character, 
as  also  of  a  subsequent  period.  The  earlier  work  bears  nnich  resemblance 
to  that  which  is  found  in  certain  buildings  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  Since 
tbe  union  with  Sweilen,  this  cathedral  has  had  the  privilege  of  being  tho 
place  wbcre  coronations  are  performed. 

liy  Mil.  Nehhitt. — A  collection  of  casts  from  Meilitval  ivory  carvings  of 

*  Hurl.  .MS.  .'jIMJ.  Stf  11  iiKiiioir  on  ('li.irlth  II,.  .Iminial  ol  .\rcluLi)l.  Assoc. 
u   iL-iiiarkulilf   piwU   of   politirul  CHnl's  t.        vul.  ix.,  |>.  IJI. 
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various  periods,  taken  by  Mr.  Fraiiclii,  and  comprising  two  mirror-cases  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Fountaine  ;  also  some  clioice  specimens  in  the  ^Tuseum 
of  M.  Sauvageot,  at  Paris.  Amongst  the  hitter  is  a  folding  tablet  sculptured 
in  hold  relief,  representing  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  In  the  spandrels  of  each  portion  are  introduced  a  flower  and 
an  escutcheon  charged  with  a  cross  ;  and  some  French  antiquaries, 
regarding  these  as  the  English  rose  and  St.  George's  cross,  had  inclined  to 
suppose  the  sculpture  to  be  of  English  work. 

By  the  Rev.  Walter  Snkyd — Two  remarkable  bosses  of  gilt  copper 
(diam.  4|  in.)  ornaments  probably  of  a  shrine  or  tomb,  with  an  enamelled 
escutcheon  in  the  centre  of  each,  surrounded  by  open  work  formed  of  five 
dragons  curiously  interlaced.  One  of  the  escutcheons  is  charged  with  the 
bearing  of  Crt'quy  ;  Or,  a  tree  of  seven  branches,  gules,  called  a  Crcquier 
by  the  French  heralds,  each  branch  terminating  in  a  fruit  like  a  small 
pine-cone.  On  the  other  escutcheon  is  the  bearing  of  La  Tremouille, —  Or, 
a  chevron  between  three  leaves  (?)  azure.  Date,  Xlllth  century.  A 
small  carving  in  ivory,  portion  of  a  coffer,  representing  three  fifi-ures  in 
high  relief  ;  the  date,  from  the  costume  and  design,  may  be  as  early  as  the 
IVth  or  Vth  century.  A  carving  in  ivory,  of  rude  execution,  representing 
the  Saviour  enthroned  ;  part  of  a  coffer,  probably  of  North  German  work, 
of  Xth  or  Xlth  century.  A  carved  mirror-case  of  ivory,  XlVth  century, 
representing  a  hawking  party  on  horseback.  A  small  silver  pendant 
ornament,  representing  the  crucifix  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  ;  it 
has  a  little  ring  above  and  below,  and  was  possibly  intended  to  be  attached 
to  a  rosary.  Date  XVth  century.  A  small  piece  of  carved  mother  o'pearl, 
in  open  work,  representing  the  Entombment  of  our  Lord.  Date  XVth 
century.     Early  European  work  in  this  nuiterial  is  very  rare. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Berxhard  Smith. — A  collection  of  tobacco-pipes,  showino- 
the  progress  of  the  manufacture  and  the  forms  of  the  bowl  from  the  earliest 
period  of  their  use  in  England.  These  specimens  had  been  chiefly  obtained 
in  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Staffordshire,-  and  Shropshire  ;  the  manufacture 
having  been  chiefly  practised,  probably,  in  the  county  last  mentioned,  at 
the  little  town  of  Brosely,  whence  the  popular  name  of  "a  brosely  "  for  a 
tobacco-pipe,  in  various  parts  of  England,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hartshorne  in 
his  "  Salopia  Antiqua,"  p.  338.  He  observes  that  the  diminutive  bowls 
turned  up  by  the  spade  or  the  plough  are  called  in  Shropshire  "  Fairishes 
pipes,"  as  also  in  tlie  North  of  England,  according  to  Brockett.^  They  are 
so  termed,  also,  in  L-eland,  where  they  are  often  found,  and  have  sometimes 
been  assigned  to  a  remote  period,  under  the  supposition  even  that  they  may 
have  been  brought  by  the  Danish  marauders  of  the  Xth  century.  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker  has  refuted  this  absurd  notion,  and  gives  representations  of 
several  examples  in  his  collection  from  the  times  of  Elizabeth  to  the  reio^n 
of  William  III.  {"  Dublin  Penny  Journal,"  vol.  iv.  p.  2S.)  In  Scotland 
they  are  known  as  Celtic  or  Elfin  Pipes.  The  occasional  ju.xta-position  of 
these  reliques  with  objects  of  more  remote  antiquity,  has,  indeed,  occasionally 
given  an  appearance  of  probability  to  the  supposition  that  they  may  be 
more  ancient  than  the  introduction  of  tobacco  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
thus  the  talented  Historian  of  the  Boman  Wall  seems  reluctant  to  recognise 

*  See  his  "  Glossary  of  North  Country  discovery  of  such  pipes  near  entrench- 
Words,"  V.  Fairy  Pipes.  He  cites  a  merits,  &c.  in  Ireland,  in  the  "  Antliologia 
curious  memoir    on   the  subject  of  the       Ilibernica,"  for  May,  1793. 
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those  found  in  the  Roman  stations  of  tlic  North  as  undeniably  medieval.* 
The  ]>i|ies  in  Mr.  Bernhard  Smith's  collection  bear  various  makers'  marks 
stamped  on  the  spur,  amongst  wliicli  occur  the  names  and  initials,  John 
Roberts — Mich.  Brown — Jo>eph  Hughes — Thomas  Evans — W.  G. — W.  S. 

C.  B.  — P.  C. — I.  II. — within  a  heart  ;    E.  E.  and  W.  B.,  a  hand  being 

in  the  last  two  instances  placed  between  the  initials.  They  were  found  at 
Much  Wenlock.  The  significance  of  this  symbol  appears  to  be  set  forth 
by  Fuller,  who  in  his  account  of  the  manufacture  of  pipes,  the  best  being 
made  at  Amesbury  in  Wilts,  asserts  the  superior  excellence  of  "Gauntlet- 
pipes,  which  have  that  mark  on  their  heel,"  and  relates  the  ingenious 
defence  of  a  maker  who  was  sued  for  pirating  the  mark,  and  alleged  that 
the  thumb  of  his  gauntlet  stood  differently  to  the  plaintiff's,  and  the  same 
hand  "-iven  dexter  or  sinister  in  heraldry  is  a  sufficient  diflcrence."  The 
tobacco-pipe  makers  were  incorporated  in  1G19  ;  at  a  later  period  they 
petitioned  in  vain  to  become  a  livery  company  of  the  City  of  London. 

Bv  Mr.  M.  A.  LowKU. — Impressions  from  a  brass  seal  of  pointed-oval 
form',  presented  to  Mr.  Lower  by  the  Rev.  J.  Carnegie,  of  Seaford.  In 
the  centre  in  a  circular  compartment  appears  the  tonsured  head  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  seen  in  profile  to  the  left  ;  the  spandrels  above  and  below 
the  circle  being  filled  with  tracery.  The  inscription  around  is  as  follows  : 
-f-   HENEDicTio  d'xi  svper  capvt  walteri.     Date  XlVth  cent. 

Bv  the  Rev.  Walter  Snevd. — Brass  matrix,  presented  to  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  by  wbom  it  had  been  found  amongst  the  collections  at 
Hamilton  Palace.  The  device  is  a  domi-figure  of  St.  Catharine,  with  the 
head  and  arms  of  an  ecclesiastic  in  a  suppliant  attitude  beneath. — 
LAVEDi  SAINT  katerin'  I'RAi  FOR  10 Poiutcd-oval,  XlVtli  cent. 

By  the  Hon.  W.  Fox  Strangways. — Impressions  from  matrices  of  seals 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Walrond.  Silver  matrix  of  the  fraternity  of 
tailors  at  Exeter.  It  is  of  circular  form  ;  the  work  elaborately  finisliod. 
It  represents  the  Baptist,  clad  in  camel's  skin,  and  holding  the  ckjiius  ;  this 
fifure  is  placed  in  a  quatrefoilcd  panel,  with  an  escutcheon  at  each  side, 
each  charged  with  a  pair  of  shears.     The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

^icjillum  tomuiu  ftattinilatt£{  .  £it'S£>orum  .  ttuitnS  .  rvonic. 

The  handle  is  attached  by  a  hinge,  so  as  lu  fall  flat  on  the  reverse  of  the 
seal,  which  is  of  circular  form.  The  ancient  guild  of  tailors  has  been 
recently  broken  up  ;  their  documents  passed  into  private  hands,  and  their 
seal  came  into  the  hands  of  a  pawnbroker,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  a  work- 
in"  silversmith  ia  the  west.  The  date  of  this  seal  may  be  as^igned  to 
1475,  when  the  corporation  of  tailors  in  Exeter  obtained  a  new  charter 
from  Edward  IV.,  which  gave  great  offence  to  tho  mayor  and  common 
council  as  a  sujiposed  infringement  on  their  liberties,  and  tlioy  commenced 
a  suit,  which  was  terminated  by  the  interference  of  the  crown  after  two 
years,  but   tho    aniuKj^ity    continued    for   a    considerable   time.'* — Seal   of 

*  Sec    Dr.    Hpucc'h  nccouiit  of    Minor  flfcnrcfJ,  p.   C)7'K      Comparo   Rron^'niart's 

Aiiti'iuiticH,   "  Roiimn    Wall,"    wc.    iiiit.,  ninaikH  on  )>i|K'H  of  tlic  \  Vlltli  iTiiHiry, 

i>.  Hi,  wlic-re  two  of  thorn;  fiiiry  pipiH  iiro  "  'riuiti-  dca  Arl«  (  criiinitjues,"  vol  ii.,  p. 

r<-|>r<-H<-nU!<l — oiio   Ix-arM   the  Htaiii|i  Ii.  ('.  lil!'. 

Dr.  W'iKnii,  ill  liiH  ♦'  I'rchihtorio  Aiiiwils,"  '   I'lillcr'H    «'  Wortiiiea   of    Wiltshire," 

wiiiiM  iiH'liiii'il    to  iihsi>;ii  hiirli  |ii|)CM  l<)  iiii  .Maiiiilai'liirrH. 

UK<-   Ion;;    prior    to   that  of   I^li/.aliith  ami  "  .Iink^ii.s' "  lli«l(»ry  of  Kx<!trr,"  |>.  (l.^. 
.Sir  \V:ill«r  Itaii  i^h.    Stc  a  "(Jcltic  pijM- " 
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pointed-oval  form,  XlVth  cent.,  tlie  device  is  tlie  Virgin  with  the  infant 
Saviour,  within  rich  tabernacle  work  ;  under  an  arch  beneath  are  four 
figures  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  h'  collegii.  doctorvm  (lkgis  ?) 
CANONici,  STVDii.  noxoNiKSis. — Pointed-oval  seal,  XlVth  cent.,  the  device 
being  two  figures,  probably  of  saints,  under  a  double  arched  canopy  sur- 
mounted   by  a  cross \-  s'  phiorisse   et    convent'  m6n    d'    Cassandra. 

This  may  be  the  seal  of  a  Priory  at  Cassandra,  or  Pallo9noe,  in  Macedonia. 

April  7,  1854. 

OcTAVius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  subject  of  the  memorial  regarding  the  preservation  of  sepulchral 
memorials  and  monumental  inscriptions  was  again  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Society,  and  the  following  reply  received  from  the  Home  OiSce,  was 
read — 

WiiiTKUALL,  March  loth,  1854. 
Sir, 
I  am  directed  by  Viscount  Palmerston  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  7tli  inst.,  forwarding  a  Memorial  from  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 
calling  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  preserving  monumental  inscriptions  and 
tombstones,  with  reference  to  the  dosing  of  church-yards  and  the  removal  of  churches 
in  the  execution  of  public  works,  &c. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
George  Vulliamv,  Esq.  Henry  Fitzrdy. 

A  communication  was  received,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  from  Mr. 
Markland,  expressing  his  strong  feeling  in  regard  to  the  reckless  demolition 
■  of  churches  to  be  apprehended  from  the  proposed  measure.  He  anxiously 
hoped  that  the  emergency  of  the  occasion  might  call  forth  the  most  earnest 
endeavours  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Committee,  as  also  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute  at  large,  in  order  that  every  available  influence  might  be 
exerted  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  desecration  of  churches  and  grave-yards  in 
a  manner  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a  large  class  of  the  community, 
and  which  must  be  viewed  with  deep  regret  by  all  who  sincerely  appreciate 
the  value  of  all  national  as  well  as  personal  memorials.  Mr.  Markland 
fully  concurred  in  the  object  of  the  memorial  subn)itted  to  the  Home  Office, 
If  the  London  churches,  he  observed,  are  to  be  pulled  down,  nothing  could 
be  more  judicious  than  a  compliance  with  that  memorial,  and  he  suggested 
that  not  only  the  inscriptions  should  be  carefully  copied,  but  that  an  outline 
representation  of  the  monuments  or  tablets  should  be  preserved.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  which  ensued,  it  was  stated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hugo,  that  he  had  witnessed  within  the  previous  week  the  removal  of 
sepulchral  memorials  which  had  been  carted  away  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  as  he  believed,  from  the  grave-yard  of  St.  Benet's  Fink.  Amongst 
the  most  interesting  city  churches,  he  observed,  are  St.  Ethelburga's  and 
St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  both  of  which  present  valuable  architectural 
features  of  early  Decorated  work  ;  and  the  latter  contains  effigies  and 
memorials  of  no  ordinary  historical  value,  namely,  those  of  Sir  John  Crosby, 
of  Gresham,  of  Sir  AVilliam  Pickering  and  of  Sir  Julius  Cassar,  now  in 
jeopardy  tluough  the  project  of  church-destruction,  the  effects  of  which  it 
was  feared  would  not  be  limited  to  the  city  of  London. 
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It  was  finally  suggested  and  determined  that  the  Central  Committee 
should  request  the  Bishop  of  London  to  receive  a  deputation  composed  of 
influential  members  of  the  Institute,  who  should  urgently  solicit  his  conside- 
ration of  the  evils  apprehended  through  this  threatened  sacrifice  of  so  many 
consecrated  sites,  and  the  painful  profanation  of  the  resting-places  of  the 
dead  by  which  it  must  be  accompanied. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  gave  an  account  of  the  recent  discovery  of  a  remark- 
able hoard  of  gold  ornaments  in  the  county  Clare,  in  the  course  of  railway 
operations.  lie  produced  some  of  the  most  curious  specimens,  which  had 
been  acquired  for  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  presenting 
certain  uimsual  features,  and  valuable  as  additions  to  the  series  of  ancient 
ornaments  intended  ajiparently  to  be  worn  as  collars  or  gorgets.  The 
precise  spot,  he  remarked,  where  the  discovery  had  occurred,  had  not  been 
ascertained,  and  a  small  part  only  of  the  treasure  had  been  produced.  In 
this,  as  in  too  many  cases,  the  apprehension  of  the  claims  of  "  treasure- 
trove"  had  rendered  it  impracticable  to  preserve  the  evidence  of  essential 
value  for  the  purposes  of  science.  Such  discoveries  in  Ireland,  are  usually 
attended  with  much  mystery,  and  the  relics  hastily  condemned  to  the 
crucible  ;  in  the  present  instance,  Dr.  Todd  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mass  of  treasure  found  had  been  very  great ;  but  the  greater  portion  had 
been  sold  to  a  jeweller  in  Limerick  and  immediately  melted  down.  The 
unusual  forms  presented  by  the  few  pieces  which  he  was  enabled  to  lay 
before  the  Meeting,  must  cause  great  regret  that  the  entire  hoard  had  not 
been  examined  by  some  antiquary  competent  to  make  a  selection  of  the 
novel  types.  The  ornaments  consisted  chiefly,  as  it  is  believed,  of  massive 
gold  armlets  with  dilated  or  cup-shaped  terminations  ;  three  examples  of 
these  were  exhibited,  as  also  two  remarkable  ol)jects  of  thin  gold  plate, 
which  may  have  been  worn  upon  tlie  neck  ;  these  are  of  novel  types. 

Mr.  Hawkins  made  some  observations  on  the  serious  injuries  in  regard 
to  the  advance  of  science  constantly  experienced  from  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  finders  of  being  compelled  to  give  up  the  treasure,  and  he 
observed  that  the  successful  results  which  had  attended  the  more  liberal 
rcffulations  introduced  in  Denmark  claimed  the  serious  consideration  of 
government. 

Mr.  Clayton',  of  Newcastle,  stated  certain  facts  which  had  occurred  in 
tlie  Nortli,  showing  the  prejudicial  results  which  arise  from  the  existing 
law  ;  and  the  Rev.  John  \Vi:i!I!  ollered  some  remarks  to  the  same  ctiect, 
citirig,  especiall}',  an  important  discovery  of  Roman  gold  coins  in  Worces- 
tershire, of  which  the  greater  portion  had  been  speedily  sold  at  Evesham, 
lie  observed  that  the  fact  seemed  worthy  of  note,  in  connection  with  a 
(juestion  of  so  nuich  moment  to  archaeologists,  that  the  gallant  career  of 
Richard  Cfcur  de  Lion  had  been  brought  to  an  untimely  end  at  Chaluz, 
through  his  determination  to  enforce  this  feudal  claim. 

Mr.  Hawkin.s  gave  an  account  of  the  recent  discovery  of  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment on  tlio  site  of  the  Kxcise  Office,  Old  Inroad  Street.  iVi.shopsgate.  The 
floor  in  its  perfect  state  had  measured  not  Ii-hs  than  I'S  ft.  scpuire  ;  the 
central  subject  appeared  to  be  Ariadne  seated  on  a  panther,  anil  the 
accompanying  designs  are  of  a  liacchanalian  character,  suggesting  the  sup- 
pcjhition  that  th(J  pavement  had  decorated  a  bancpu'ting  chamber.  The 
work  i.s  of  line  character,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  Inid  entertained  the  lio|)(>  that 
tluH  pavement  might  have  been  olilaincd  for  the  I'.ritish  Museum,  where  a 
good  example  of  mosaic  work  wuuld  furm   a  valuable  accession  to  the  col- 
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lections  of  National  Antiquities :  it  was,  liowcver,  destined  to  be  removed 
to  the  Sydenliam  Crystal  Palace.  The  Rev.  Thomas  IIvgo  stated  that 
vestiges  of  another  pavement  had  been  found  adjoining  that  first  discovered, 
and  apparently  even  of  greater  antiqnarian  interest. 

Mr.  Westwood  remarked  that  the  recent  excavations  in  the  city  had 
brought  to  light  some  vestiges  of  another  period,  deserving  of  mention. 
Upon  the  site  of  the  church  of  St.  Benet's  Fink,  portions  of  two  sepulchral 
slabs  had  been  found,  one  of  them  with  riband  ornament  of  Anglo-Saxon 
character  ;  this  lay  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  five  feet  lower  was  discovered 
a  fragment  of  a  slab  with  a  foliated  cross,  and  part  of  an  inscription  on  the 
edge,  as  follows— LEM  :  BRVN  :  PRIEZ  :  PATER  :  >i<,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  memorial  of  Willem  or  William  Brun. 

Mr.  H.  O'Neill  resumed  his  remarks  upon  sculptured  crosses  in  Ireland, 
and  produced  rubbings  from  certain  details  upon  those  at  Monasterboice  and 
Termonfechin.  The  latter  presents  a  very  singular  example  of  the  serpent- 
ornamentation  ;  the  crucified  figure  of  the  Saviour  appears  on  one  side  of 
the  head  of  this  cross,  and  on  the  other  is  a  naked  figure  holding  a  cross 
in  the  left  hand,  and  a  stafi"  with  a  double  volute  in  the  right :  on  the  trans- 
verse limbs  are  introduced  human  heads,  possibly  representing  angels. 
This  sculpture  may  possibly  typify  the  Ascension,  in  accordance  with  the 
notion  to  which  allusion  was  made  by  Mr.  Westwood  at  a  previous  meeting. 
(See  p.  64,  ante.)  Mr.  O'Neill  sought  to  demonstrate,  by  certain  examples 
selected  from  the  materials  of  his  work  on  Irish  Crosses,  that  the  origin  of 
the  interlaced  or  riband  ornament  had  been,  as  technicall}'^  termed  "  zoo- 
morphic,"  or  derived  from  animal  forms,  and  that  the  serpent-patterns  had 
been  suggestive  of  the  singular  "  triple-whorl  "  ornament.'  He  illustrated 
this  curious  subject  of  enquiry  by  details  taken  from  the  crosses  above 
mentioned,  showing  first,  intertwined  serpents,  then  interlaced  designs,  in 
■whicli  serpent-furms  are  partially  combined,  and  lastly,  interlaced  orna- 
ments and  triple-whorls  devoid  of  any  trace  of  animal  forms. 

Dr.  Todd,  in  reference  to  the  curious  symbol  of  a  stafi"  with  double 
volutes,  shown  upon  the  cross  at  Termonfechin,  described  a  very  curious 
relic  which  ho  had  recently  seen  in  Ireland,  and  of  which  a  full  account 
would  soon  be  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological 
Society.  This  unique  object  had  excited  much  attention  ;  it  is  a  short 
staff  of  metal,  originally  of  longer  dimensions,  richly  wrought  in  the  same 
style  as  the  shrines  and  sacred  objects,  with  interlaced  work  chased  and 
partially  enamelled.  The  head  is  formed  like  a  crutch,  of  which  the 
handle  or  cross-piece  presents  two  animal  heads  turned  upwards  and 
recurved.  By  some  antiquaries  this  singular  object,  of  which  Dr.  Todd 
showed  a  sketch,  had  been  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  pastoral  staff  used 
by  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  Greek  church.  Mr.  Westwood  remarked 
that  examples  of  objects  of  this  description  now  used  in  the  Russo-Greek 
church,  are  i-epresented  in  the  magnificent  work  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Russia.  Mr.  Nightingale  stated  that  the  pastoral  stafi'  which  he  had 
seen  commonly  used  in  the  oriental  churches,  bears  much  resemblance  in 
its  general  form  to  that  lately  found  in  Ireland  ;  the  construction  of  that 
stafi",  however,  appeared  rather  to  indicate  that  it  hiid  served  as  the  handle 
of  a  cross  or  other  sacred  object,  which  was  fixed  between  the  dragon-like 
beads  of  the  cross-piece  above  mentioned. 

'  See  Mr.  Westwood's  memoir  on  Irish  ornamentation,  in  this  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  297. 
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Mr.  IIuWLETT,  chief  draftsman  to  tlic  Board  of  Ordnance,  gave  a  descrip- 
tiou  of  the  various  mechanical  means  wliicli  had  heen  devised  for  facilitating 
the  accurate  delineation  of  huildings,  landscapes,  <kc,,  and  explained  the 
objections  to  which  each  is  liable,  lie  wished  to  invite  the  attention  of 
antiquaries  to  a  method  which  he  had  devised,  and  used  with  advantage, 
well  suited,  as  he  believed,  to  assist  those  who  are  not  adepts  in  the  arts  of 
design,  or  who  might  desire  some  aid  in  correctly  producing  representations 
of  ancient  buildings  and  objects  of  smaller  dimensions.  Mr.  liowlctt's  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  draw  with  a  crayon  upon  a  glass  placed  in  an  erect 
frame,  so  that  the  eye  being  fixed  by  means  of  a  stationary  sight  or  point 
of  view  in  front,  the  objects  seen  through  the  transparent  plane  may  be 
dehueated,  and  the  crayon  lines  afterwards  traced  on  paper. 

^ntt'qut'tiriS  tinti  ZJaavl^  of  ^vt  cy\)ihitc\i, 

i5y  Mr.  W.  J.  ]3ii:uNH.\KD  Smith. — A  celt  of  cream-coloured  flint  or  chert 
lately  found  at  Sunning  Hill,  Berkshire,  under  the  roots  of  a  tree  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  Forbes,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  Mr.  Bernhard  Smith. 
A  bronze  spear-head  with  side-loops,  and  the  point  slightly  bulbous,  a 
peculiarity  of  form,  possibly  intentional,  in  order  to  inilict  a  more  dangerous 
wound  :  it  was  stated  to  have  been  found  at  Littlemore,  near  Oxford. — Two 
Oriental  weapons,  one  being  a  Malay  dagger  in  its  sheath  of  wood  coated 
with  leather  (compare  Skelton's  Goodrich  Court  Armory,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  147, 
tig.  11);  the  other  is  an  Indian  weapon  known  as  the  "  Paiscush,"  of 
which  Skelton  gives  examples,  dillering  chielly  in  being  formed  with  a 
knuckle-guard  (Ibid.  ].l.  loU,  141). 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  IIl'GO. — A  bronze  armilla  of  lioman  workmanship, 
described  as  found  in  Bucklersbury,  in  the  present  year. 

By  Mr.  FouiucsT. — A  tablet  of  alabaster,  sculptured  in  high  relief,  and 
in  perfect  preservation.  It  represents  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thonuis  of 
Canterbury,  who  is  represented  kneeling  on  the  steps  of  an  altar  ;  the 
four  knights  stand  behind  him  ;  one,  n)ost  in  front,  is  in  the  act  of  striking 
the  head  of  Becket,  whilst  another,  holding  his  swoid  with  both  hands, 
.itirs  the  brains  with  savage  cruelty  ;  the  other  two  knights  are  seen  in  the 
back-ground  with  their  swords  drawn.  On  the  altar  is  placed  a  chalice, 
and  in  a  small  ambry  at  the  side  of  the  altar  arc  seen  the  two  cruets. 
Beyond,  on  the  other  side,  stands  Edward  Grim,  holding  a  cross-stall"  and 
a  book.  The  date  of  this  sculpture  is  aljout  1-150.  It  was  obtained  from 
France,  and  is  possibly  a  work  of  the  artificers  of  Lagny. — Four  enamelled 
plates,  bearing  the  evangelistic  symbols. — A  covered  tankard  of  pewter, 
from  the  collection  of  Robert  Na])ier,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow  ;  it  is  engraved 
with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  figures  of  heathen  deities. — A  round 
covered  vessel  of  bell-metal,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  casting,  ornamented 
with  arabesrpieK  in  relief,  and  demi-ligure.s  of  Faith  and  Hope.  The  name 
of  the  owner  is  intro<luced,  and  an  escutcheon  charged  with  a  dimidiited 
Ib'iir-de-lyH.-  iianh  jiki.nicich  .sciiamii  .si:cki:i-  mki.si'k.  HV.\5.  Seckel- 
uicistcr  Hignifics  the  "  Treasurer."  Several  Moorish  pavement  tiles,  from 
Sjiain. 

By  His  (i race  the  IM'KK  of  II a.mii.to.n. — ;\  eiiii  or  golilct  of  silver  gilt 
of  u  very  rare  form,  of  which  an  accurate  notion  may  be  oittuined  from  the 
uccoinpiiiiying  representation  by  Mr.  Sliuw.  Tlic  dimensions  of  the 
original  arc  as  follows — height,  5  inches  ;  diameter  at  the  top,  .'ii  inches  ; 


>. 
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breailth  of  tlie  handle,  li  inch.  Tlic  date  appears  to  be  the  hatter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  has  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  peculiar 
class  of  ancient  vessels,  of  which  two  examples  were  brought  before  the 
Institute  by  Mr.  Morgan  ;  see  vol.  viii.,  p.  299,  where  one  of  them,  formed 
of  wood,  is  represented. 

The  Hon.  RoKEUxCuRZoN.jun.,  stated,  in  regard  to  these  curious  cups,  that 
in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  in  a  glazed  case  placed  in  a  passage  leading 
from  one  of  the  back  rooms  in  the  picture  gallery,  there  are  six  or  eight 
vessels  of  this  sort,  all  made  of  a  light-coloured  wood,  very  richly  mounted 
in  gold  ;  they  are  double,  that  is,  as  if  a  second  cup  was  used 
in  each  case  as  a  cover.  Mr.  Curzon  supposes  that  they  were 
the  common  drinking  cups  of  Austria,  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
the  south  of  France,  and  that  they  took  the  place  of  our 
mazers  in  those  countries.  In  a  MS.  of  the  "  Livre  de  Genese," 
date  about  1380-1400,  in  Mr.  Curzon's  collection  at  Parham  Park,  there 
are  three  representations  of  cups  of  this  description,  the  bowls  being 
melon-shaped,  the  covers  are  smaller  cups  of  similar  fashion  but  of  smaller 
size,  and  the  lower  portion  only  has  a  handle  on  one  side. 
He  observed  that  about  the  same  period  when  these  double 
cups  were  in  vogue,  it  was  the  fashion  to  use  double  basons 
for  food,  one  inverted  upon  the  other.  It  is  probable  that 
the  curious  piece  of  ancient  plate  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  had  originally  a  globular  cover,  like  those  described 
by  Mr.  Curzon  ;  this  peculiar  form  of  cup  is  well  shown  in 
the  woodcuts  in  an  edition  of  Virgil,  printed  at  Lyons,  1529, 
from  which  the  upper  woodcut  lias  been  copied,  occurring  in  the  third 
Eclogue.  This  form  may  be  noticed  likewise  amongst  the  charges  of 
ancient  German  heraldry.  The  second  example  here  given  is  taken  from 
the  works  of  Spener,  where  it  occurs  amongst  Caliccs  sive  scyphi,  as  the 
bearing  of  the  Carinthiau  family  of  Leininger  ;  and  three  such  vessels  are 
given  with  the  family  name  of  Brock.  (Spener,  Pars  Generalis,  plates, 
No.  19). 

By  Mr.  Fhaxks. — A  small  tripod  pedestal  of  bronze,  elaborately 
worked,  and  representing  animals  grotesquely  contorted,  thirteenth  century. 
Also  a  gold  ring  of  beautiful  workmanship,  bearing  on  the  facets  figures 
of  St.  Christopher  and  St.  Margaret  (?)  and  the  posy — tOUt  mOH  fUfr  aufj. 

By  Mr.  Figg. — A  representation  of  a  small  bronze  reliquefrom  a  tunmlus 
near  Mount  Harry,  Lewes  :  probably  portion  of  a  buckle,  and  enamelled 
with  saltires,  gules. 

By  Sir  John  G.  Reeve  de  la  Pole,  Bart. — An  iron  prick-spur,  found 
in  the  moat  of  a  castle  near  Tharaud  in  Saxony  :  it  is  probably  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  was  intended  apparently  to  be  attached  by  means  of 
a  single  strap  ;  the  shanks  are  much  curved,  the  point  pyramidal, 
measuring  1  \  inch  in  length. — An  iron  arrow-head,  found  in  the  Avails  of 
the  Chateau  les  Cles,  on  the  confines  of  France  and  the  Canton  de  Vaud  : 
its  length  is  2>\  inches.  The  point  is  forged  pyramidally,  somewhat  like 
the  English  piles  of  arrows  in  the  Goodrich  Court  armory,  Skelton,  vol.  i. 
pi.  34,  but  the  socket,  in  all  instances  slit  open  at  the  side,  is  much  shorter 
in  proportion  to  the  point.  Arrow-heads,  attributed  to  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
and  precisely  similar  to  that  now  produced,  were  fouud  by  Mr.  Wynne  in 
his  excavations  at  Castell  y  Bere. 

By  Mr.  Charles  Tucker. — A  massive  gold  ring  set  with  a  sapphire,  and 
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bearing  the  posy— tirolt  .  asnpf  .  pur  .  Uxt  .  ([Mttt  .  gngf.  —  Another 
gold  ring  cngravoil  with  a  representation  of  the  Trinity,  the  words, — nul  . 
rp  ,  tlfll, — and  Howers,  originally  enamelled.  Both  these  rings  were  found 
at  Exeter. — A  small  oval  watch,  in  form  of  a  shell  of  silver  enamelled, 
with  a  crystal  over  the  face.  The  maker's  name,  Ilcnrv  Bcraud  fecit. 
A  curious  little  piece  of  old  German  plate,  of  silver  ornamented  with  sacred 
subjects  in  repousse  work  ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  cabinet  with  moveable 
drawers. 

Bv  Mr.  BL.\CKRrRN'. — A  remarkable  ivory  drinking  horn,  elaborately 
sculptured  in  longitudinal  bands,  with  figures  of  various  animals, — dragons, 
an  elephant  with  caparisons,  hares,  antelopes,  peacocks,  an  harpy,  «fcc.. 
Two  human  figures  are  introduced,  each  holding  a  sword  and  a  small  very 
convex  buckler  ;  they  wear  dresses  reaching  to  the  knee,  the  upper  part 
being  possihly  intended  to  represent  mail  or  padded  work,  and  the  waist 
surrounded  by  a  sash  or  girdle.  The  mouth  is  raised  on  an  eagle's  gamb 
of  silver  boldly  chased,  and  the  smaller  end  on  two  little  wyvcrns,  which  as 
also  the  tip,  mouth-piece,  <tc.,  are  of  silver.  The  whole  of  the  workman- 
ship has  an  oriental  character.  The  length  is  27  inches.  Mr.  Blackburn 
stated  that  this  relic,  long  preserved  in  his  family,  had  been  regarded  as  a 
tenure-horn,  like  the  celebrated  horn  of  Ulplius  at  York  Minster.-  He 
exhibited  at  the  same  time  another  relique  which  had  been  handed  down  in 
his  family.  It  is  a  large  shirt  or  tunic  of  linen,  elaborately  worked  with 
lace,  and  ornamented  with  small  bows  of  blue  and  red  riband.  The  tradition 
had  always  been  that  it  was  worn  by  Charles  I.  at  his  execution.  It  bears 
stains,  supposed  to  be  of  blood.  \Vith  this  garment  were  produced  various 
articles  of  linen  for  an  infant,  of  very  fine  quality  and  manufacture,  supposed 
to  have  been  worn  by  Charles  in  his  childhood.  These  reliqucs,  with  the 
horn,  had  descended  to  Mr.  lilacklnun's  motl-.er  from  the  family  of  Ilaie,  of 
{Stow  Hall,  Norfolk,  descended  from  the  JIarcourts  of  Lorraine.  Sir  John 
Hare,  knighted  by  James  I.,  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  lord  Keeper 
Coventry  ;  and  their  eldest  son.  Sir  Ralph  Hare,  was  created  a  baronet  by 
Charles  I.,  in  1G41.  It  had  not  been  ascertained  by  what  means  these 
roval  reliciues  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  family. 

]jy  Mr.  \V.  V.  Hkllvkii. — A  set  of  silver  toilet  implements,  viz.  tooth- 
pick, car-pick,  nail-pick,  and  tongue-scraper,  united  together  so  as  to  turn 
on  one  pivot.  United  with  them  is  a  seal  of  crystal  on  coloured  foils. 
The  date  1.089  is  engraved  ujjon  this  little  object.  Other  examples  of 
such  implements  may  be  seen  in  Sussex  Arclueol.  Coll.,  vol.  v.,  p.  201, 
and  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  xcix.,  part  2,  p.  401.  The  last  was  found  in  Lanca- 
shire, near  Furness  Abbey. 

By  Mr.  Roiide  Hawklvs, — A  collection  of  a::ul(ioi^-,  or  Moorish  paving- 
tiles,  of  vivid  colouring,  from  Spain. 

liy  Mr.  C.  C.  Bahi.soton. —  Impression  in  gutta  pcrcha,  from  a  gold 
ring  of  the  XVth  century,  lately  found  under  Nottingham  bridge.  It  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  J\lr.  Litclifield,  at  Cambridge.  Around  the  liasp 
is  engravf'd  thrice,  the  posy, — pcilU)  fll  (Jir,  with  loliuted  ornameiils  taate- 
fully  introduced  in  the  intervening  hitaces. 

'  Fi;,'iirc<l  in  tin- (mi!. If  to  ^'ork  fatlio-  Hciil)itiir(  il  lioin  i.nscniril  l.y  I'l-.d.ric  1 1 1. 

ilr:»l,  tiy  lt«v.  (i.    rooli-,  p.  lf»l.     Scv<riil  l<>   tin-   uiilii|iiiiry,  Wormiiis.   is  li;;nrc(l  in 

t<-iniri.--li<>ni»     iir«!     i«|ir(M-iit<Ml     in     tin-  iIh:   il<Mcri|iiic>ii    of  iiis   Miisi-um,    p.  .'UM). 

Arciiiuolugia,    vol.     iii.      A      roiiiJirK;iliiu  ll  is  pnili.il/ly  oriciiini. 
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By  tlie  Rev.  Edward  Tiiollope. — Drawings  of  a  sepulchral  arch  and 
incised  cross-slab  lately  brought  to  light  through  tlie  removal  of  woodwork 
<kc.  in  Kauceby  Church,   near  Slcaford.     It  appears  to  have  formed  the 
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monument  of  the  builder  of  the  south  aisle  of  that  church,  towards  the 
east  end  of  which  it  is  situated.  The  name  is  unfortunately  illon-ible, 
although  the  date,  1385,  is  preserved.  The  slab  (see  woodcut)  has 
suffered  much  from  friction,  and  a  portion  has  been  cut  away  from  one 
side  in  order  to  make  the  slab  fit  in  better,  probably  with  some  later  work. 
The  slab  measures  7  feet  by  2  feet  7  inches.  The  design  of  the  cross 
differs,  Mr,  Trollope  observed,  in  some  features  from  all  examples  known 
to  him,  and  it  is  of  graceful  character.  The  cross  had  never  been  filled  in 
with  the  black  composition  which  still  remains  in  the  surrounding  lines  and 
inscription,  so  that  it  has  a  lighter  and  more  subdued  appearance  than  the 
surrounding  border. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning. — A  sketch  of  a  portion  of  wooden  frame 
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fouiul  in  situ,  in  unblocking  a  small  circular-headed,  doublc-splaycd  window 
in  the  chancel  of  Franiinghani  Earl  Church,  Norfolk.  It  is  pierced  with 
eyelet  holes,  in  dillerent  directions,  round  the  edge,  doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  affixing  some  kind  of  lacing.  Fragments  of  similar  frames 
were  found  in  the  other  double-splayed  windows,  but  very  much  decayed. 
^Ir.  Manning  thought  it  possible  that  this  might  have  served  for  fixing  a 
substitute  for  glass  in  early  times,  and  that  the  material  might  have  been 
canvas,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  late  Mr.  Hudson  Turner  as  having 
been  used  at  Westminster  Abbey  about  1270.'  It  had  also  been  supposed 
that  these  holes  were  merely  for  cords  to  be  passed  through  to  keep  the 
birds  out,  the  rain  being  sufficiently  excluded  by  the  double  splay.  Con- 
trivances of  this  kind  appear  to  have  been  termed  fcncstrciWs,  fcncstralia. 
llorman  in  his  Vuh/aria  says  that  "  glasen  wyndow  is  to  let  in  the  lyght 
and  kope  out  the  winde.  Paper  or  lyn  clothe  straked  acrosse  with  losyngys 
niak  fenestrals  in^tede  of  glasen  wyndowes."  Possibly  the  "  losyngys  " 
in  this  case  imply  a  not-work  of  cords  stretched  across  to  preserve  the 
paper  or  linen  from  damage. 

By  Mr.  Edwaud  Hoark. — Representations  of  a  singular  silver  crucifix, 
orifiually  gilt,  having  the  image  of  the  Saviour  on  both  sides  ;  the  cross 
is  curiously  formed  of  open  work  in  a  lozcngy  pattern,  and  a  spiral  twist 
all  round  the  edges.  Date,  XVIth  century.  It  was  probably  intended  to 
be  attached  to  a  string  of  paternosters,  and  it  was  found  in  digging  a 
deep  grave,  in  1844,  at  St.  Cronan's  Abbey,  Roscrea,  co.  Tipperary.  This 
reli(|ue  is  now  in  Mr.  Iloare's  Collection. 

Mr.  Blaauw  presented  a  cast  from  the  glazed  surface  of  a  block  of  terra- 
cotta, part  of  the  external  decoration  of  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Pelhams  at  Laughton  Place,  near  Lewes.  This  moated  mansion  was 
erected  by  Sir  William  Pclham  in  1534,  and  it  was  for  two  centuries  the 
seat  of  the  family.  The  buckle  which  was  their  badge,  appears  in  several 
places  amongst  the  ornaments,  which,  as  also  window  cases  and  other 
dressings  of  moulded  brick,  arc  of  very  skilful  workmanship.  The  block 
from  which  the  cast  was  taken  measures  8  inches  in  thickness,  aiul  it 
disjilays  the  buckle  with  the  initials  of  the  builder  of  the  house — W.  P. 
and  upon  the  buckle  is  this  inscription — LAN  de  ghack  1534  kvt  cest 
MAYso'  I'AITE.  A  repicsentation  of  this  badge  is  given  by  Mr.  Lower  in 
his  Memoir  on  the  Badges  of  the  families  of  Pelham  and  De  la  Warr, 
Sussex  Arclueol.  Coll.,  vdl.  iii.,  p.  228  ;  ami  in  his  "  Curiosities  of 
Heraldry,"  p.  IGl.  A  model  of  one  of  the  windows,  ornamented  with 
arabesques,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Blaauw  in  the  Museum  furmod  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Chichester. 

By  Mr.  Nightingale. — Two  rerujues  of  baked  clay  found  in  digging 
graves  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas',  Wilton.  One  of  them  is  a  per- 
forated disc,  (lameter  about  4.1  inches,  diameter  of  perforation  1 J  inclies. 
It  rescmbleH  one  represented  in  "  Artis'  Durobriva',"  plate  21),  fig.  G, 
found  with  Roman  remains  and  dcHcribcd  as  a  weight,  jiossihly  from  its 
being  marked  with  three  imjtressed  cavities  at  ei|ual  distances,  a  p<'culiarity 
occurring  in  other  examples.  A  massive  ring  of  baked  clay,  closely  similar 
to  that  found  at  Wilton,  was  dug   up  in  the;  churchyard  at  liur.st  I'lerpoint, 

'■>  ]']],(■  IIoUh,  r,(),  F)!),  Henry  III.,  citod  occiirH  hIho  in  I2!i.'l,  "  jiro  numlK)  nd  fcnoH- 
in  till-  IniT'irliii'tioii  to  boiiii.Hlii-  Anliili!!'-  tnill.i.s  ml  hciicciiriuni  lUgino  a|)ii(l  VViHt- 
lunr    in    lJi;^liincl,    p.    xxx.      A    ]pii^m(iit        nioniihl'.  iij<l." 
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Sussex,  and  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  C.  Borrer,  of  tliat  place. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  those  objects  served  to  support  large  candles, 
which  may  have  been  thus  ranged  on  the  floor  of  a  church  around  the 
corpse  in  funeral  obsequies.  The  other  resembles  a  salt-cellar  or  a  small 
saucer  raised  on  a  stem  ;  it  had,  however,  probably  served  as  a  rude 
funereal  lamp  or  cresset  ;  a  Roman  relique  of  rude  ware,  very  similar  in 
form  but  furnished  with  a  nozzle,  was  found  in  a  sepulchral  cist  at  Avis- 
ford,  Sussex,  now  in  the  Chichester  Museum,  and  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Institute  in  that  city  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Rcynell. 

By  the  Rev.  Joiix  Byhox. — A  rubbing  from  a  small  sepulchral  brass 
found  in  Newark  Church  under  the  pews,  during  restorations  now  in 
progress  ;  it  represents  a  man,  probably  a  merchant,  in  a  long  gown  ; 
date,  XVIth  century.  Also  an  escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  the  Drapers' 
Company :  three  clouds  radiated  in  base,  each  surmounted  by  a  triple 
crown.  The  Company  was  incorporated  1 7th  Henry  VI.,  and  received 
a  grant  of  arras  in  1 56 1.  Mr.  Byron  presented  these  rubbings  to  the 
collection  of  the  Institute. 

Impressions  from  Seals. — By  Mr.  Caton. — Seal  of  Sir  John  de  Burgh, 
Sheriff  of  Shropshire,  1442  ;  he  was  son  of  Hugh  de  Burgh,  Sheriff 
8th  Henry  VI.,  and  married  the  heiress  of  Sir  William  Clopton,  of 
Radbrooke,  Gloucestershire.  The  seal  bears  an  escutcheon  placed  diago- 
nally, charged  with  three  fleurs-de-lys  ermine  ;  on  the  helm  is  a  crest, 
a  falcon  ducally  gorged,  Avith  wings  expanded.  The  legend  is — ^  :  ^  : 
btirgl)'  ^'  :  tJolontJc  :  p'  :  Ic  dja^ttl  :  tic  djuboiivg!)'.  Sir  John  de 
Burgh,  Mr.  Caton  stated,  entitled  himself  Seigneur  d'Olonde,  from  a  lord- 
ship possessed  by  him  in  Normandy  ;  he  was  probal)ly  captain  or  governor 
of  Cherbourg,  and  this  was  his  official  seal  for  that  post.  That  place  was 
taken  by  Henry  V.  in  1418,  and  it  was  the  last  fortress  given  up  by  the 
English  in  1450,  after  a  spirited  resistance  by  Thomas  Gonville,  who  at 
that  time  was  captain  there.— Seal  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  probably  engraved 
on  his  appointment  by  Henry  VIII.  as  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
1520.  It  bears  an  escutcheon,  quarterly,  a  chevron  engrailed  between  three 
moor-cocks,  and,  on  a  chevron  between  three  unicorns'  heads  erased,  as 
many  bezants.  The  crest,  placed  upon  a  helm,  is  a  Moor's  head  in  pro- 
file. Legend — sigillv.  t.  moue.  eqvitis.  avrati.  svbtiiesavharii.  angl. — 
The  matrix  is  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  Northamptonshire. 
Seal  of  Anthony  Gcll,  of  Ilopton,  Derbyshire,  date  about  16U0.  It  re- 
presents a  man  in  a  long  robe,  with  a  ruff,  a  flat  bonnet  on  his  head,  his 
right  hand  raised.  Under  his  feet  is  an  escutcheon  charged  with  three 
nudlets  in  bend  :  crest,  a  greyhound  statant — imago  :  axtiiomi  :  geli  : 
DE  :  HOPTON  :  AUMIGEKI.  —  Official  seal  of  Sir  Job  Charlton,  Bart.,  of 
Ludford,  Herefordshire,  and  Park  Hall,  Salop.,  Chief  Justice  of  Chester, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Couunons,  1673. 
He  died  in  1097.  The  seal  bears  an  escutcheon  of  the  Royal  Arms 
within  a  garter,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown,  with  the  initials  C  R.  On  a 
label  underneath  is  inscribed,  concilivm  mauciiiar  :  and  around  the 
margin,  carolvs  ii.  d.g.  mag.  brit.  fra.  et.  hib.  rex.  f.d. 

By  Mr.  Benjamin  Williams. — Impressions  from  the  Mayoralty  Seal  of 
London,  in  its  present  singularly  defaced  condition  :  the  matrix  appears 
to  have  been  rubbed  down  until  only  the  deepest  intaglios  remain.  A  re- 
presentation of  this  fine  seal,  in  its  perfect  state,  has  been  given  in  this 
Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  74.     The  matrix  is  now  kept  at  the  Mansion  House, 

VOL.    XI.  c    c 
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ill  the  cu>to(ly  of  the  Gate  Porter. — Copies  in  gutta  percha  of  several 
seals  appeiiJed  to  docmnents  relating  to  the  Channel  Islands,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  M.  Metivier,  of  Guernsey.  They  comprise — s'.  uallivie.  insvle. 
DE.  GERSEUEYE,  {sic)  used  in  I21.J  and  1329  ; — s'  ballivie.  insvlauvm  pro 
REGE  anglie,  in  1286  ; — the  seals  of  Sir  William  de  Chayne.  1153, 
and  of  Edmond  de  Chaeney,  Gardein  des  Isles,  1365  ; — of  Masse  de 
la  Court,  Bailitf  of  Guernsey,  1315  ;  of  John  de  Pratellis,  1200  ;  and 
of  Sir  Thomas  de  Pratellis,  1276  ; — of  Sir  Otho  de  Gransson,  1316; 
— of  Richard  de  St.  Martin,  Bailiff  of  Jersey,  1317  ; — of  Hugh  de 
Turbelvile  {.sic)  ; — and  of  Philip  de  Albignei,  1218. 

By  Mr.  Way. — Co])ies  in  gutta  percha  from  seals  in  the  treasuries  at 
Queen's  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  taken  by  Mr.  Ready,  to 
whom  access  has  recently  been  permitted  by  the  authorities  of  several 
colleges  (Pembroke,  Gonville  and  Caius,  and  Queen's),  and  an  extensive 
collection  of  fine  examples  thus  obtained.'  Those  now  produced  com- 
prised a  seal  of  John  de  Balliol,  not  described  in  Laing's  Catalogue  of 
Scotti-sh  Seals  ;  a  fine  seal  of  Sir  Peter  de  Courtenay,  14th  Richard 
II.,  1391,  bearing  an  escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  that  family  suspended  to 
a  tree  ;  the  hearing  differenced  by  a  label  of  three  points,  each  charged 
with  three  annulets  ;  and  a  beautiful  seal  of  John  Avenell,  of  a  Cambridge- 
shire family,  26th  Edward  111.  The  bearing  is  a  fesse  between  six 
annulets,  the  crest  being  a  demi-dragon,  with  wings  expanded.  Amongst 
several  remarkable  seals  of  the  De  Veres  obtained  at  Cambridge  by  Mr. 
Ready,  that  of  Maud,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  de  Ufford,  and  wife  of 
ThtJinas  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  deserves  especial  notice.  It  is  of  cir- 
cular form,  and  displays  an  escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  Vorc  imitaling 
Ufford,  borne  by  an  eagle  with  its  wings  displayed. — ^js'igiUum  :  maultJc: 
fact"  :  (omitt^^C  :  ovoiltc  :  she  survived  her  husband,  who  died  in  1370, 
and  died  in  prison  in  1404. 


ANNUAL    LONDON    MEETING, 
May  26,  1854. 

The  Annual  Meeting  announced  for  this  day  was  postponed  to  the  first 
week  in  .lune,  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  senior 
auditor.  The  accompanying  balance-sheet,  as  audited  immediately  ou 
his  return  to  London,   was  then  submitted  and  appiovod. 

ItKI'OllT   OF   THK   AUL)1T(JUS. 
For  the    Yfiir  iudin<j  Dcrcmbcr  .'il,  lft5."5. 

We,  the  luiib  r.-i;;in  il,  liuving  e.xanniicd  the  accounts  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute  I'or  the  year  1853,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  same  present 
a  true  !<tat(!tnent  of  tht;  receipts  and  payments  for  that  year,  and  from 
them  we  have  prepared  the  rnlldwlng  ulistracl. 

'  ImprcHHionH  from  any  of  tlnsf  Kinls  2,  .St.  ISotolpli'Hliiiic,  C'iiinliriil>,'<',  nt  vi-ry 
iiiiiy     Ijc    |irocure(l     from    Mr.     Kfaily,       niodcriito  coHt. 
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NOTE  ON  SACRED  SYMBOLS  OCCURRING  IN  IRELAND. 

Page  81,  ante. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Daniel  Parsons  for  the  following  note  on  the  ex- 
planation given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  1831,  cited  in  this  Journal 
(see  p.  81,  ante)  in  reference  to  the  emblems  of  a  heart  pierced  with  seven 
swords,  and  a  ruse,  occurring  on  an  ancient  grave-slab  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Parsons  remarks  that  the  former  is  incorrectly  described,  as  "  signifying  the 
seven  wounds  of  Christ,"  and  that  the  emblem  is  the  heart  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Tlie  sorrows  or  dolours  of  the  Virgin,  as  venerated  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  are  seven  : — 1.  At  the  Presentation  of  Our  Lord,  when 
Simeon  said,  "Yea,  a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul,"  Luke  ii.,  35. 
2.  At  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  3.  At  losing  Our  Lord  for  three 
days.  Luke  ii.,  46.  4.  At  seeing  him  condemned,  bound,  scourged,  and 
sinking  under  the  cross.  5.  At  seeing  him  crucified.  6.  At  seeing  his 
side  pierced  by  tlie  spear.  7.  At  receiving  his  body  in  her  arms  after  tlie 
descent  from  the  cross.  At  each  of  these  times  in  the  history  of  the  life 
on  earth  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Church  recognises  the  fulfilment  of 
Simeon's  prophecy.  Accordingly,  on  Friday  next  before  Good  Friday,  is 
appointed  the  "  Missa  Septem  dolorum  B.  M.  V.,"  the  sequence  in  which, 
the  hynm  commencdng  "  Stabat  Mater  dolorosa,"  contains,  it  will  be 
remembered,  an  allusion  to  the  words  of  Simeon.  On  the  third  Sunday  of 
September  is  appointed  the  "  Festnm  Septem  dolorum  B.  M.  V,,"  and  at 
this  period  may  be  seen  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  pierced  with  seven  swords.  The  rose,  among  the  emblems  on  the 
L-ish  memorial  before  mentioned,  is  also  allusive  to  the  Virgin  ;  it  may 
suffice  to  mention,  that  one  of  the  titles  applied  to  her  in  the  Litany  of 
Loretto,  is  "  Rosa  mystica." 

It  was  obviously  an  error  in  the  description  communicated  to  Mr.  Urban, 
as  we  believe,  by  an  able  antiquary  still  resident  at  Cork,  to  make  mention 
of  the  seven  wounds  of  our  Lord,  amongst  the  curious  symbols,  in  some 
instances  so  singularly  introduced  in  heraldic  fashion  on  an  escutcheon, 
and  described  as  "  the  arms  that  longcth  to  the  Passion."  The  wounds  of 
Our  Lord,  it  is  well  known,  are  five,  those  inflicted  by  the  crown  of  thorns 
or  by  the  scourges  being  never  symbolised  as  one  separate  wound.  In 
reference  to  the  symbol  of  the  heart,  it  may  deserve  mention,  that  upon 
the  ancient  clog-almanacs,  the  Feasts  of  the  Virgin  are  designated  by  that 
emblem.  It  is  found,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  Virgin,  on  decoi*ative 
tiles  at  Worcester,  Malvern,  and  other  places,  and  in  one  instance,  the 
heart  is  charged  also  with  a  flower,  possibly  intended  as  a  rose.  At  Mal- 
vern the  heart  pierced  by  nails  may  be  seen  amongst  the  sculptured  orna- 
ments of  the  groined  porch.  A  more  close  attention  to  tliese  details  would 
doubtless  often  give  a  clue  to  the  import  of  certain  architectural  and  other 
decorations.  Mr.  Parsons  may,  we  hope,  aid  us  in  the  explanation  of  the 
heart  pierced  with  six  wounds,  occurring  on  a  Sepulchral  Brass  at  tSt. 
Albans. 


iloticti  of  Srdjafological  i3ul)Iicntioni. 

THE  ANCREX  RIWI.E  ;  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  RULES  AND  DUTIES 
OF  MONASTIC  LIFE.  Editoil  and  translated  frnm  a  Scmi-Saxnn  MS.  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  By  James  Morton,  H.I).,  \'iear  of  llolbeacli.  I'rebendary  of 
Lincoln,  and  Cliaplain  to  tlie  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey.  Loudon  :  I'rinted  for  the 
Camden  Society.     1853. 

We  have  not  hitherto  noticeil  any  of  the  hooks  puhlished  hv  tlio  Canulcn 
Society,  thout,fh,  during  the  existence  of  tliis  Journal,  several  have  appeared 
wliich  are  valuahle  as  contributions  to  history,  or  as  illustrative  of  tlie 
language,  manners,  and  social  condition  of  our  ancestors  at  various  periods. 
This  volume  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  and  is  evidently  brought  out  as  a 
choice  and  rare  example  of  the  language  of  this  country  in  the  transition 
from  Anglo-Saxon  to  English.  And  such  it  really  is  ;  but  had  it  been  no 
more,  we  should  not  have  been  induced  to  deviate  from  our  course  in  regard 
to  these  publications. 

"  The  Ancren  Riwle  "  of  the  thirteenth  century  could  hardly  fail  to 
place  in  a  broad  light  a  class  of  devotees,  of  whom  very  little  scema 
generally  known,  though  such  knowledge  is  by  no  means  recondite.  Even 
the  editor  does  not  ap])car  to  have  had  a  definite  notion  of  their  peculiari- 
ties. Dim  indications  and  vague  traditions  of  tiicir  abodes  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  "Church  notes"  of  our  ecclcsiologists  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
lioped  a  brief  notice  of  these  ascetics  and  this  volume  will  not  be  without 
interest  to  our  readers. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Morton  for  the  pains  that  he  has  taken  in 
editing  this  Rule  in  a  philological  point  of  view.  Had  he  chiinced,  in  the 
com-se  of  his  reading,  to  have  come  upon  such  bequests  as  "  To  the  Anker 
in  the  Wall  bt-.-ide  15i.shopsgate,  London,"  in  a  will  of  the  fifteenth  century ;' 
to  Friar  lluinphrcy,  the  recluse  (inclu-so)  of  I'ageham,  to  the  rcclu.sc  (inclusa;) 
of  lloghton,  to  the  recluse  (incluste)  of  Stopeham,  to  the  recluse  (incluso)of 
lleringham,  in  the  will  of  St.  liichard,  Bishop  of  Chichester;"  and  the 
several  beipiests  by  his  contemporary,  Walter  de  Suffield,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  to  "Ankers,"  and  recluses  in  his  diocese,  and  especiall}  one  to 
liis  niece  Ela  in  reclusorio  at  Massingham,''  not  to  mention  the  gifts  by  the 
Will  of  Ileiny  II.  to  the  recluses  (inclusis)  of  Jerusalem,  England,  and 
Normandy,  Mr.  Morton  would  probably  have  boon  put  u[)on  iiKjuiry,  and  wo 
nhould  have  had  in  this  voliune,  not  only  a  more  exact  translation  of  the 
Rule,  but  al.so  a  preface  giving  an  account  of  this  singular  class,  or  notes 
in  elucidation  of  the  most  rcniarkablo  passages,  whicli  ilUistrati?  tlii-ir  habits, 
ill  rcipiire  to  be  explained  by  them. 

'I'lie  words  "  Anenii,  Anker,  and  Ancrc-H,"  are  clearly  to  be  referred 
to  the  term  Anchorite.      The  anachoretio  of  iho  East  were  numerous  in  the 

'  Ti-«t.  VeluHin,  :i.M;.  ^  nioincliclda  Norfolk,  ii.  ji.  .'il7-JI,  foi. 

'  .•jiUMM.'X  Arclituol.  (.'oil.  i.  p.  171.  IMil. 
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fourth  century.  This  kind  of  sohtary  Hfe,  in  course  of  time,  gained  such  a 
footing  in  the  West,  tliat  the  council  "  in  Trullo,"  in  692,  and  that  of 
Frankfort,  in  787,  found  it  expedient  tolegisLate  respecting  those  who  would 
devote  themselves  to  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  intermediate  history, 
there  were  in  tliis  country,  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
many  anchorites  of  both  sexes,  who  gave  themselves  up  to  holy  meditation 
and  religious  exercises  in  lonely  seclusion.  They  are  often  called  recluses  ; 
yet  the  Latin  designations  were  not  uncommonly  "  inclusi  "  and  "  inclusaj.'' 
There  was  no  invarial)le  rule  to  which  they  were  subject :  some  affected 
far  greater  degrees  of  mortification  tlian  others.  The  ceremony  of  inclusion 
was  attended  with  a  solemn  service,^  and  it  could  not  take  place  without  tbo 
sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  In  cases  of  the  greatest  strictness 
the  anchorite  was  locked  in  for  life,  and  the  bishop  placed  his  seal  upon  the 
cell.  Occasionally  tbo  entrance  was  closed  with  masonry.  Only  in  cases 
of  necessity,  or  by  the  order  of  the  bishop,  was  the  devotee  to  remove,  or 
even  the  cell  to  be  opened.  This  confined  abode  was  called  an  ankerhouse, 
or  ankerhold.  Before  inclusion  it  was  obligatory  on  the  bishop,  not  only 
to  inquire  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  such  a  life,  but  also  to  con- 
sider the  probability  of  the  anchorite  receiving  sufficient  nourishment  from 
the  alms  of  the  pious. ^  The  cells  were,  therefore,  usually  placed  either 
near  monasteries,  or  in  towns,  and  commonly,  if  not  always,  adjoining 
churches,  so  that  the  elevation  of  the  host  might  be  seen  from  them.  They 
were  sometimes  within  monasteries  or  nunneries  :  thus  we  find  mention 
niade  of  "  Dame  Alice  Derby  Ancresse  "  within  the  nunnery  of  Clemen- 
thorpe."  In  these  cases  they  were,  doubtless,  contiguous  to  the  church. 
Such  a  cell  had  generally  two  or  more  small  apertures  called  windows,  one 
to  witness  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and  receive  the  Eucharist,  another 
for  conversation  with  visitors,  and  we  read  of  a  third  for  light.  A  few 
examples  of  anchorholds  in  churches  seem  to  remain,  as  in  the  south 
transept  of  Norwich  Cathedral ;  at  Wilbraham,  Cambridgeshire,  in  the 
tower ;  and  at  other  places  over  porches  and  vestries ;  but  some  apartments, 
so  considered,  may  have  been  priests'  lodgings.  It  is  most  probable  that 
many  anchorhouses  were  wooden  structures  in  the  churchyard,  close  to  the 
church,  so  that  the  anchorites  dwelt,  as  the  author  of  this  rule  says  (p.  143), 
"  under  the  eaves  of  the  church."  These  abodes  were  more  or  less  com- 
modious, or  we  might  say,  incommodious,  according  to  the  degree  of 
mortification  that  the  votary  chose  to  undertake. 

The  anchorites  of  this  period  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  hermits,  who 
were  free  to  wander  where  they  pleased,  and  seem  to  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege:  "  Ilereniita)  solivagi — ancboretaj  conclusi,"  says 
Giraldus  Cambrensis.''  They  also  differed  essentially  from  monks  and  nuns, 
properly  so  called  ;  for  these  lived  by  rule,  in  a  community,  and  were 
civilly  dead  ;  while  the  anchorites  dwelt  alone,  had  no  prescribed  rule,  and 
retained  their  civil  riglits,  incUuling  the  rights  of  property."^  Yet  the  term 
nun  is  sometimes  found  applied  to  an  anchoress,  and  hermit  to  an  "  Anker;" 
and  their  cells  are  sometimes  called  hermitages  ;  which  has  tended  not  a 
little  to  mislead  desultory  readers.     The  laws  of  this  country  recognised  the 

*  In   the   ILirl.  Coll.   No.  873,  may  be  ?  Epist.  ad  Stoiih.  Arehiep.  C.-\nt.  Aii- 

seen  a  form  of  such  service  with  rubrical  '  gli:i  S:ierii,  ii.  ilW. 

directions.  '^  Lyiiwode,  fol.  loo  vu,    Edition    1325, 

^  Ljnwode,  foi.  15o  vo,  Edition  152o.  Littleton,  s.  434. 

''  Mado.\  Foiin.  Anyl.  p.  437. 
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anchorite's  loss  of  liberty  while  ho  retained  his  civil  rights,  and  they 
allowed  many  acts  to  be  done  by  proxy  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
done  in  person.''  Littleton,  writing  temp.  Edw.  IV.,  speaks  of  a  recluse  as 
one  "  que  ne  poit  per  cause  de  son  ordre  aler  hors  de  sa  maison  ;  "  and 
Coke,  commenting  on  these  words,  says,  "  Recluse,  Reclusus,  lleremita,  seu 
Anachorita,  so  called  by  the  order  of  his  religion  ;  he  is  so  mured  or  shut 
up,  quod  solus  semper  sit,  et  in  clausura  sua  sedet.  and  can  never  come  out 
of  his  jdace.  Seorsim  enim  et  extra  conversationera  civilem  hoc  pro- 
fessionis  genus  semper  habitat."  '  Here  Coke  has  assumed  the  hermit  was 
confined  to  his  cell,  or  has  used  the  word  (it  should  rather  seem)  as  one  of 
the  designations  of  an  anchorite.  The  passages  in  Latin  are  most  likely 
from  some  writer  of  earlier  date,  but  it  does  not  appear  whence  they  were 
derived. 

Grindaic,  an  anchorite  priest  in  the  ninth  century,  or  as  Abbe  de  Ranee 
supposes  somewhat  later,  drew  up  a  Rule  for  these  solitaries,  which, 
according  to  M.  Legrand  d'Aussy,  required  tliem  to  live  near  churclies, 
and  beside  allowing  a  small  garden,  even  permitted  several  to  dwell 
together  in  one  enclosure,  and  have  communication  by  a  window,  provided 
the  cell  of  every  one  was  separate.'-  A  Bavarian  Rule  quoted  by  Fosbroke  "• 
directs  the  cell  to  be  of  stone,  twelve  feet  square,  with  three  windows  ; 
one  opposite  the  choir  by  which  the  sacrament  was  to  be  received,  the 
second  for  admitting  food,  and  the  third  for  light,  to  be  closed  with  horn 
or  glass.  Cells  of  this  kind  were  probably  in  churches.  The  author  of 
the  vohnne  before  us  adverts  to  some  existing  rules  for  other  anchoresses, 
M-hich  he  did  not  assume  to  alter  (pp.  412-,"}). 

Such  having  been  the  state  of  tilings  in  regard  to  recluses,  this  "  Ancren 
Riwle "  is  to  be  interpreted  accordingly.  Though  addressed  to  tiuee 
sisters  on  their  application  for  it  to  the  author,  it  was  written  to  a  great 
extent  for  the  guidance  of  anchoresses  generally,  as  he  has  mentioned  more 
than  once  ;  and  some  parts,  as  that  on  confession,  had  even  a  yet  wider 
scope.  The  language  is  Saxon-English,  of  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  may  possibly  be  a  few  years  earlier,  for  the  writer, 
at  p.  38.J,  speaks  of  knowing  *'  a  man  who  wearoth  at  the  same  time  both 
a  heavy  cuirass  [rather  hauberk]  and  hair-cloth,  bound  with  iron  about  tlie 
middle  too,  and  liis  arms  with  broad  and  tliick  hands,  so  that  to  bear  the 
sweat  of  it  is  severe  sutl'ering,"  who  yet  comjdainod  and  said,  it  did  not 
ojipress  him,  ami  often  asked  the  writer  to  teach  him  sduiething  wherewith 
lie  might  give  his  body  jtain  ;  whicli  is  very  like  the  self-inllicted  mortifica- 
tion of  the  anchorite,  Ulfric  of  JIasell)ornugh,  in  Somersetshire,  whose 
history  is  given  by  M.  Paris  under  1154,  the  year  of  his  death.  If 
he  be  the  person  referred  to,  no  one  who  knew  him,  and  was  old 
enough  to  liave  been  asked  by  him  for  further  means  of  alllicting  his 
body,  could,  unless  at  a  very  advanced  age,  have  written  this  wt)rk 
even  bo  late  as  the  year  1200.  Godric,  the  hermit  of  Einchale,  near 
I)urliam,  who  is  said  to  liave  worn  huir-cloth  and  a  hauitcrk  fifty  years,  died 
in  1170,  which  was  fifty-seven  years  before  Richnrd  i'oore  became  Bi^liop 
of  ])urham.  Ilowovtir,  some  oilier  ascetic  may  huvo  been  referred  to,  and 
tiie  writer  may,  us  the  eilitor  nujipo.'^es,  have   in  en  iiichard  I'uore,  who  was 

•  Lilt.  H.  4:'.J,  aii"l  C"iL<:  ihercdii.  -  Noticcn    i-r    LMr;iit,s     lUs     MS.S.    v 

'  Ibid.  !>.  '2U1,  la.l.'. 

•*  Muiiucliinni,  |>.  .'1<'J. 
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Bisliop  of  Chichester,  Salisbury,  and  Durliara  successively,  and  died  in 
1237.  The  three  sisters  to  Avhom  the  treatise  was  addressed  were  of  gentle, 
if  not  noble,  blood,  and  had  in  the  bloom  of  youth  forsaken  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  and  become  anchoresses.  Each  had  her  maid  to 
fetch  her  food  and  to  attend  to  her  wants.  Their  cells  were  near  the 
"  hall  "  of  some  "  friend,"  probabh' their  father  or  brother,  whence  they 
obtained  all  that  they  required  (p.  193).  The  writer  contrasts  their  easy 
circumstances  with  the  condition  of  many  anchoresses  who  were  often 
distressed  with  want.  In  each  cell  were  a  crucifix  and  altar,  as  well  as 
images  of  the  Virgin  and  some  Saints  (pp.  17  and  19).  The  editor  has 
supposed  that  the  ladies  and  their  maids  formed  a  little  community  like 
nuns  without  a  superior  ;  but  this  was  not  consistent  with  anchorite  life,  nor 
is  it  rcconcileable  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Rule.  Though  their  cells 
could  not  have  been  far  apart,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  even  the 
indulgence  which  Grimlaic  allowed  of  communication  by  a  window.  Some 
of  the  prescribed  devotions  are  expressed  in  the  plural,  so  that  each  would 
seem  to  pray  for  all  ;  but  this  was  not  uncommon  in  private  prayers.  On 
the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  minuteness  of  the  directions  for  their 
conduct,  especially  towards  their  maidens,  there  are  none  for  their  behaviour 
to  each  other  as  if  they  had  any  personal  intercourse,  with  the  exception  of 
an  exhortation  to  unity  of  heart,  in  which  they  are  directed  to  have  their 
faces  always  turned  towards  each  other,  with  kind  affection,  a  cheerful 
countenance,  and  gentle  courtesy  ;  an  expression  that  at  first  certainly 
seems  to  imply  being  in  each  other's  presence.  The  context,  however,  shows 
it  may  be  figurative,  for  the  writer  had  just  been  describing  persons 
between  whom  there  was  enmity,  as  having  their  faces  turned  from  each 
other,  like  Samson's  foxes,  that  were  tied  together  by  their  tails  ;  and 
there  immediately  follow  special  instructions  for  the  case  of  one  hearing  any 
evil  of  another,  when  she  was  to  reprove  her  by  a  trusty  messenger,  who, 
before  she  went,  was  to  repeat  the  message  often  in  her  presence,  that  she 
might  not  report  it  otherwise  (pp.  255-7.)  The  whole  passage  is  curious, 
but  too  long  to  quote.  Such  means  of  reproof  would  hardly  have  been 
resorted  to,  had  a  personal  interview  been  practicable.  If  the  direction 
above  supposed  to  be  figurative  is  to  be  understootl  literally,  it  would 
appear  to  import  that  they  could  see  each  other  from  some  of  their  windows, 
but  were  not  near  enough  to  converse  or  administer  reproof. 

It  has  been  assumed,  we  think  too  hastily,  that  these  three  anchoresses 
lived  at  Tarent  Keynes,  Dorsetshire,  and  that  in  them  the  nunnery  there 
had  its  beginning.^  If  that  were  the  place  of  their  abode,  it  would  be 
highly  probable  that  their  family  name  was  Keynes,  and  that  they  were 
members  of  that  widely  extended  family  of  Keynes,  or  Cahaignes,  of 
Norman  origin,  which  has  left  traces  of  its  variously  spelt  name  in  so  many 
parts  of  England,  and  one  branch  of  which  had  the  lordship  of  Tarent. 
The  only  ground  for  supposing  that  these  ladies  resided  there  seems  to  be 
a  prefatory  note  to  one  of  the  MS.  copies  of  a  Latin  version  of  this 
Rule,  in  which  the  authorship  is  attributed  to  Simon  de  Ghent,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  written  for  his  sisters,  anchoresses  at 

■'  The  editor  has  incautiously  followed  Normandy  with   the   conqueror.       There 

Ilutchins  in  statinp;  that  this  nunnery  was  nnist  have  been  more  than  one  descent  in 

founded     temp.      Ric.    I.    by    Ralph    de  130  years. 
Kahaines,  whose/ather  Ralph  -^ame  from 
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Taront.  There  may  have  been  some  trailition  that  led  to  the  mention 
of  tliis  place,  but  as  the  testimony  of  all  the  rest  of  this  note  is,  in  our 
opinion,  properly  rejected  by  the  editor,  we  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
assuming  so  readily  that  it  correctly  states  the  locality  of  these  anchoresses* 
seclusion. 

We  learn  from  this  work  that  those  ladies  could  read  English  and  French 
(p.  45),  and  also  could  write  (p.  21)  ;  and  they  probably  knew  a  little  of 
Latin.  The  editor  shares  apparently  in  the  common  opinion,  that  French 
was  much  more  generally  used  in  this  country  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  than  the  evidence  transmitted  to  us  justifies  us  in 
believing  ;  and  he  assumes  that  it  was  at  that  time  the  language  of  the 
courts  of  law.  This  treatise  itself  shows  the  im])robability  of  the  French 
having  been  so  much  used  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  since  it  is 
written  for  these  ladies  in  English,  and  the  French  words  in  it  are  very 
few.  As  to  the  courts  of  law,  we  have  little  means  of  knowing  what  was 
actually  spoken  in  them  ;  but  the  legal  documents  of  the  twelfth  century 
are  not  in  French,  but  generally  in  Latin,  and  when  in  any  other  language, 
it  is  Saxon-English.  The  earliest  French  documents,  we  believe,  are  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  about 
the  time  that  Normandy  was  lost.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  pointed  out  this  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  in  an  article  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review  ;  "  ^  and  what  has 
been  since  brought  to  light  has  confirmed  his  conclusion.  The  late  Mr. 
Hudson  Turner,  who  was  so  well  versed  in  the  documentary  lore  of  these 
two  centuries,  used  to  say,  that  the  result  of  his  own  experience  and 
observation  was  in  accordance  with  what  Sir  F.  Palgrave  has  stated. 

The  vow  taken  by  these  ladies  was  probably  confined  to  obedience, 
chastity,  and  constancy  of  abode  ;  they  were  never  to  change  their  place 
except  of  necessity,  or  in  obedience  to  their  bishop  or  lord  (herrc).  A  vow 
more  comprehensive  than  this  the  writer  could  not  advise  any  anchoress 
to  make  (p.  7).  Each  of  their  anchorhouses  seems  to  have  had  two 
ajiartments,  one  for  the  anchoress  and  the  other  for  her  maid.  This  we 
collect  from  the  instruction  as  to  the  receiving  of  a  guest.  The  maid,  in 
lier  stead,  was  to  entertain  the  guest,  and  the  anchoress  had  leave  to  0[)en 
her  window  once  or  twice,  and  make  signs  to  her  friend  of  gladness  at 
seeing  her  (p.  GO).  Three  windows  or  apertures  (thurks)  are  mentioned, 
viz.,  the  parlour  window,  the  house  window,  and  the  church  window.  The 
first  was  for  conversation  with  those  resorting  to  the  anchoress  ;  it  was  tho 
bmallest,  und  was  to  have  a  black  curtain  with  a  white  cross  on  it,  and  to  be 
kept  closed  and  fastened  when  not  in  use  (p.  51),  whether  by  a  shutter  or 
how  otherwise  is  not  clear.  The  house  window  was  probably  for  light  and 
the  mini.'itration  of  the  attendant.  If  the  window  between  the  two  apart- 
ments were  tiie  house  window,  it  was  but  ill  adapted  for  the  former  ]»urpose  ; 
if  it  were  not  the  house  window,  there  must  have  been  four  apertures.  Tiic 
church  window  enabled  the  anchoress  to  hear  mass  daily,  and  witness  tho 
elevation  of  the  host  (pp.  '.j'.i,  35),  and  also  receive  the  eucharist  at  stated 
times  (p.  4 ['.}).  It  was  not  fur  from  the  altar,  for  she  is  instnicted  to  listen 
to  the  priest's  hours  as  well  as  she  can,  but  not  to  say  the  versicles  with 
liini,  nor  to  hing  so  that  he  might  hear  (p.  15).  The  passage  where  this 
window   is   particularly  named   is  remarkable  :    and    in    it  the   two    other 

'  Vol.  .'11,  |).  '2l'i'-.  .Srcj  albo  Mr.  Miil-  'I'lut  rcforuiico  tliiri?  i.s  iiiiulvcrtoritly  to 
loni'ii  Nutt-a  to  liitt  Middlu  AgcH,  No.  I  17.       tlif  Kdinburgli  ijisicud  of  llie  Q."iu"lcrly. 
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windows  are  also  mentioned  (p.  69).  The  following  translation  of  it  is 
rather  more  close  than  the  editor's.  "  Out  of  church  window  hold  no 
conversation  with  any  man,  but  respect  it  for  the  holy  sacrament  that  you 
see''  through  it  ;  and  take  your  woman  sometimes  to  the  house  window  ; 
the  other  men  and  women  to  the  parlour  window  to  speak  when  necessary, 
nor  ought  ye  but  at  these  two  windows."  A  word  signifying  "  to  converse  " 
seems  wanting  in  the  last  member  of  the  sentence.  The  use  of  the  church 
window  shows  tlie  contiguity  of  their  houses  to  the  church,  and,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  such  was  the  usual  situation  of  anchorholds.  Accordingly,  we 
read  that  the  cell  of  Ulfric,  of  TIaselborough,  was  "  ecclcsia)  contigua  :  "  ^ 
Isold  Hetton  was  placed  "  in  loco  ad  hoc  ordinate  juxta  ecclesiam  paro- 
chialem  "  of  Whalley;  which  was  probably  a  permanent  anchorhold,  for  the 
neighbouring  abbey  undertook  to  supply  her  with  necessaries,  and  others 
had  preceded  her,  some  of  whom,  like  her,  misconducted  themselves  and 
made  their  escape  :  *'  Luc}-  de  Newchirche's  abode  was  near,  if  not  attached, 
to  the  chapel  of  St.  Brendan,  Bristol:"  and  in  an  undated  will  of  probably 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  a  gift  "  Dominse  Lucia;  reclusse  in  cimiterio 
S.  Eadmundi  "  ^  ;  she  therefore  seems  to  have  had  her  cell  in  the  church- 
yard ;  and  the  "  anker  in  the  wall  beside  Bisliopsgate,  London,"  must 
have  been  close  to  the  church,  for  he  was  to  pray  in  twenty  masses  for  the 
testator's  soul,  and  such  masses  were  not  likely  to  be  celebrated  in  his  cell. 
These  facts  will,  we  think,  have  suggested  to  many  of  our  readers  a  use  for 
those  "  low  side  windows  "  commanding  a  view  of  an  altar,  which  were  once 
called  by  the  ecclesiologists  lychnoscopes,  and  about  which  there  have  been 
many  conjectures.  As  these  recluses  were  required  to  make  frequent 
confession,  it  is  most  probable  they  confessed  at  the  same  openings  or 
windows  through  which  they  received  the  eucharist,  and  this  may  account 
for  those  internal  arrangements  sometimes  found  at  such  windows,  that 
have  led  some  to  conclude  they  had  been  used  for  confession.  The  various 
heights  of  the  windows  externally  from  the  ground  present  no  difficulty, 
because  the  floors  of  such  anchorholds,  which  we  may  assume  were  in  most 
cases  wooden  structures,  would  have  been  adapted  to  them.  Erected  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  buildings  of  this  kind  are  not  likely  to  be  found,  nor 
even  traces  of  them.  Thei*e  was  reinaining  in  Hasted's  time  a  shed  or 
hovel,  called  the  "  Rector's  house,''  built  against  the  north  side  of  Bicknor 
Church,  Kent,  with  a  room  projecting  nearly  across  the  aisle,  and  under  the 
same  roof.  This  some  have  supposed  to  have  been  an  anchorhouse,  but  it 
may  have  been  a  priest's  lodging,  as  its  name  rather  indicated.  We  have 
been  informed  that  it  no  longer  exists. 

The  first  and  last  parts  of  the  Rule  apply  more  especially  to  these 
ladies.  The  former  prescribes  their  daily  devotions,  which  wore  numerous. 
In  the  intervals,  which,  if  many,  must  have  been  short,  they  were  to  read 
and  work  (p.  45).  The  last  part  regulates  their  external  acts.  They 
were  not  to  make  purses  to  gain  friends,  or  "  blodbendes  "  of  silk,  but 
to  make  and  mend  church  vestments  and  poor  people's  clothes  (p.  421). 
There  are  injunctions  as  to  dress  ;  rings,  brooches,  ornamented  girdles, 
and  gloves  are  disallowed  (pp.  419,  421).  We  learn,  moreover,  some- 
thing of  the  habits  of  other  anchoresses.     Thus,   though  these  ladies  had 

^  According  to  some  MSS.  reccM'e  instead  **  Weever,  cxlix. 

of  see.  9  Barrett's  Bristol,  60. 
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each  but  one  attendant,  two  wore  allowed  when  the  anchoress  had  to 
Bend  far  for  her  food  (p.  42.")).  It  would  seem  that  dirtorent  devotees  im- 
posed on  themselves  different  restrictions.  Sonic  had  lands  and  rents,  hut 
the  generality  subsisted  on  alms.  Some  kept  cows  (pp.  4l7,  419),  from 
which  we  must  not  infer  the  animals  were  accommodated  at  the  anchor- 
houses,  for  slieds  might  have  been  hired  for  that  purpose  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  them  ;  and  when  we  read  of  some  taking  in  other  people's 
cattle  (ibid.),  the}' had  probably  rented  more  space  than  their  own  required. 
Such  practices,  however,  were  discountenanced  by  the  writer,  who  allowed 
these  ladies  to  keep  no  other  animal  than  a  cat.  Some  are  mentioned  who 
took  their  meals  with  their  friends  out  of  the  house  (p.  415),  which  is 
strongly  reprobated,  as  contrary  to  anchorite  order ;  indeed  such  an 
anchores.s  must  have  either  broken  her  vow  or  taken  one  less  strict  than 
was  usual.  We  learn  the  ordinary  failings  of  the  class  from  what  these 
ladies  were  instructed  to  avoid.  Thus  we  read  of  "  staring,  peering,  and 
cackling  "  anchoresses.  They  were  much  addicted  to  gossip,  and  the  cell 
was  such  a  focus  of  news  as  to  be  proverbial — *'  from  mill  and  from 
market,  from  smithy  and  from  anchorhousc,  men  bring  news  "  (p.  88). 
The  "  gathering  "  anchoress  was  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  a  bountiful 
anchoress,  and  begged  that  she  might  give. 

Some  interesting  allusions  to  more  worldly  matters  are  scattered  through 
the  volume,  but  our  limits  restrict  us  to  notice  only  the  following  : — We 
read  at  p.  214,  of  the  practice  of  making  "figures  of  augrim  "  in  ashes, 
"  as  those  reckoners  do  that  have  nmch  to  reckon  up."  This,  no  doubt, 
refers  to  what  are  called  the  Arabic  numerals.  At  p.  301,  the  crucifix  is 
compared  to  a  shield,  broad  above  and  narrow  beneath,  "  because,  as 
men  suppose,  the  one  foot  was  placed  upon  the  other  foot,"  which  is  in 
conformity  with  what  is  found  in  western  art.  The  materials  of  a  shield 
are  mentioned  (p.  303)  to  be  wood,  leather,  and  painting  ;  to  which  arc 
likened  the  wood  of  the  cross,  the  body  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  blood 
which  stained  it.  The  writer  then  adverts  to  a  custom  of  hanging  up  a 
viiliant  knight's  shield  in  the  church  after  his  death  to  his  memory,  and  he 
adds,  *'  so  is  this  shield,  that  is  the  crucifix,  set  up  in  the  church."  Neither 
here  nor  elsewhere  in  the  treatise  have  we  found  any  allusion  to  armorial 
insignia  ;  the  absence  of  which  is  consistent  with  the  earlier  date  at  which 
we  have  suggested  it  might  possibly  have  been  written.  The  painting  on 
the  siiicM  may  have  been  otdy  ornamental  ;  hut  it  was  most  likely  peculiar, 
HO  that  the  shield  would  be  known  by  it  as  that  of  the  deceased  knight. 

In  conclusion  wc  may  remark,  that  a  vein  of  good  sense  runs  thr(mL;;h 
the  volume,  which  is  far  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  leaves  a  favourable 
impres.sion  of  the  author  ;  whose  learning  also  must  have  made  him  con- 
spicuous among  his  coutcmporaries. 


SYMBOLS    AND    PIMIJLKMS  OV    KAULY  AND    MKDLKVAL   CIIIUSTIAN 
ART.     liy  L(»iibiii  Twiiiiii};.     London  :   Loiif;iiiiiii  ^  dt.     4 to,  'J'.i  I'liitos. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  literuturo  of 
Chrihliun  art  in  thi.s  country,  that  some  of  our  best  work.s  are  (lu^  pntdiution.s 
of  the  ffumlo  pen  ami  pcofil.  Mrs.  .Iiiineson's  three  works  on  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art  exhibit  a  pr(jl"oiiM(l  knowKtlge  of  tlie  sulijccts  ou  which 
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they  treat,  and  are  written  in  an  jcsthetical  spirit  which  would  do  honour  to 
any  author.  Taking  up  tlic  subject  where  it  was  left  by  M.  Didron,  in  his 
"  Iconouraphie  de  Dicu,"  Mrs.  Jameson  has  given  us  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  various  modes  in  which  artists,  and  especially  painters,  have  treated 
angels  and  archangels,  evangelists,  apostles,  the  doctors  of  the  Church,  the 
saints  and  martyrs,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Romish  Churches,  tlie  various 
religious  orders,  and  lastly  the  Madonna  ;  whilst  in  the  work,  the  title  of 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  present  article,  Miss  Twining  has  regarded 
the  subject  from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  has  collected  together,  with 
surprising  diligence,  a  mass  of  illustrations,  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
of  the  principal  forms  that  have  been  used  symloUcally  in  the  different 
periods  of  art,  and  endeavouring  to  teach  the  uneducated  eye  to  look 
through  the  symbol  to  the  thing  signified  by  it.  In  her  introduction,  the 
authoress  endeavours  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  words  Symbols  and 
Emblems,  which,  although  often  used  indifferently  to  express  the  same 
meaning,  are  by  no  means  identical  ;  "thus,  the  term  symbol  may  some- 
times be  used  for  an  emblem  where  the  contrary  word  would  not  be  true  ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  Anchor  may  be  either  the  Symhol  or  Emhlem  of  Hope  ; 
but  we  could  not  say  that  the  Lamb  or  the  Good  Shepherd  were  Emblems 
of  Christ,  since  He  himself  is  embodied  in  or  represented  by  them.  They 
must  tlierofore  be  distinguished  as  >Symhols,  and  the  term  may  be  considered 
as  something  expressive  of  the  whole  being  and  character,  rather  than  any 
particular  attribute  or  quality  of  the  person  or  thing  represented.  The  same 
object,  however,  may  clearly  be  considered  a  Symbol  as  well  as  an  Emblem, 
as  the  Sword  is  the  Symhol  of  Martyrdom,  and  the  peculiar  Emblem  of 
St.  Paul." 

Commencing  with  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  bas-reliefs  on  sarcophagi, 
carvings  on  grave-stones,  and  paintings  on  the  walls  of  ceilino-s,  Miss 
Twining  has  found  therein,  and  in  the  mosaics,  sculpture,  and  painted  glass 
of  Christian  basilicas  and  churches,  in  the  carved  stone-work  of  medifeval 
monuments,  and  especially  in  the  illuminations  of  MSS.,  a  mass  of 
illustrations  extending  from  the  second  or  third  to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
centuries,  "by  which  latter  time  almost  all  the  symbolical  ideas  were  but 
copies  of  earlier  ones,  or  had  become  developed  into  forms  of  more  direct 
imitation.      Symbolical  representations  had  given  way  to  historical  facts.  " 

In  tlie  ninety-three  plates  of  which  the  work  is  composed,  the  Emblems 
and  Symbols  of  the  Trinity  and  its  several  persons,  various  subjects  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  the  Church  and  her 
sacraments,  death  and  the  soul,  the  evil  spirit  and  hell,  and  the  various 
zoomorphic,  phytomorphic,  and  inanimate  symbols  are  carefully  represented. 
Lists  are  also  added  of  the  MSS.  which  have  supplied  many  of  the  figures, 
and  of  the  works  upon  Christian  art  to  whicli  the  authoress  has"  been 
indebted  for  other  materials.  Amongst  other  original  illustrations  is  one  of 
a  wooden  figure  painted  in  colours,  which  stands  at  the  corner  of  a  street 
in  Exeter,  commonly  known  as  "Father  Peter,"  the  saint  tramplino-  the 
evil  spirit  under  foot.  We  have  also  sculptured  figures  from  the  early 
fonts  of  East  Meon,  Winchester,  Stanton  Fitzwarren,  Mersebur"-  and 
Ringsted  iu  Zealand,  the  pastoral  staff  of  St.  Boniface  at  Fulda,  and  various 
monumental  brasses  and  seals. 

We  arc  happy  to  learn  that  Miss  Twining  is  engaged  in  collectino- 
further  nnvterials  of  a  similar  nature  for  a  continuation  of  the  subject,  which 
is  too  extensive  to  be  confined  to  a  sintrle  volume. 
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ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE.  (Text  in  the  Russian  language.) 
Pruiliiceil  uiuUt  the  ilirectiun  of  an  Imperial  Commission.  By  S.  Stroganov, 
M.  Z;i2oskin,  J.  Snegirev,  and  A.  Tli.  Yeltnian.  Folio.  7  vols.,  each  containing 
75  plates,  printed  iu  chromolitliography  and  gold.     St.  Petersburg,  1852. 

Some  of  our  members  may  recollect  amongst  the  specimens  of  Chromo- 
lithography  exhibited  by  Russia  iu  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  a  series 
of  magnificent  plates  of  objects  of  antiquity.  These,  it  appears,  were 
portion  of  the  work  of  which  the  title  is  given  above,  some  examples  of 
which  have  recently  arrived  in  this  country,  aud  one  of  them  has  been 
secured  by  the  British  Museum  ; '  and  we  may  say  without  fear  of  being 
accused  of  flattering  the  Autocrat  of  Ilussia,  tliat  the  work  is  au  honour, 
not  onlv  individually  to  every  one  concerned  in  it,  but  also  nationally.  In 
the  525  plates  of  which  it  is  composed,  almost  every  class  of  objects  of 
antiquitv,  religious,  civil,  military,  and  artistic,  is  represented.  There  is 
a  barbaric  magnificence  about  the  articles  of  Jewelry  which  is  perfectly 
characteristic,  being  a  combination,  as  it  were,  of  Indian,  Arabic,  and 
Bvzantliie  art.  The  earlier  of  the  Christian  painting,  are  grim  enough 
it  is  true,  but  others  arc  exquisitely  elaborated,  although  with  an  uniformity 
of  treatment  of  subject  which  is  the  result  of  the  canons  of  sacred  art  iu 
the  Greek  and  Russo-Greek  churches.  It  is  true  that  the  antiquities  of 
the  Russian  empire  cannot  reckon  upon  an  origin  of  more  than  a  few 
centuries,  and  hence  the  elements  of  Byzantine  art  which  had  so  large  an 
influence  on  the  artistic  productions  of  Europe  between  the  Vth  and  Xlth 
centuries,  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  work  before  us. 

The  publication  of  the  important  work  to  which  we  have  invited  atten- 
tion, commenced  in  1S-H>,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  anti(piitios  of  Russia.  It  forms  six 
divisions — 1.  Sacred  images,  crosses,  church  utensils  and  ornaments,  and 
priestly  vestments.  2.  The  ancient  imperial  dignity,  imjierial  insignia  and 
dresses.  3.  Armour  and  arms,  horse  armour  and  trappings,  chariots,  «kc. 
4.  Imperial,  civil  and  military  costumes,  pictures  and  portraits.  5. 
Ancient  household  furniture,  apjdianccs  for  the  table,  <tc.  6.  Ancient 
Russian  architecture.  The  whole  of  the  jdatcs  have  been  issued,  but  the 
text  is  not  yet  completed, 

It  mav  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  mention  that  there  arc  elaborate 
details  of  several  bronze  gates,  enriched  with  sculpture,  a  class  of  medi;oval 
anti'piities  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Institute  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
Nesbitt,  in  his  valuable  Memoir  on  the  Bronze  Doors  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Gnesen.-' 

'  The    pr<HH    mark    \»   "  Russian    l^m-       Casts   from    several     lironzo    scnlpturrd 

pire,"  770;5,  ii.  doors,  of  nuiiiievjii  work,  have  liecn  ob- 

^  Areli.  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  2 1  .''•,  IJiJO.       tJiinedfor  the  CryatulPaiacu  at  Sydenham. 
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fl>i!Storical  antJ  Slvdjacological  J3ubIication;S.— dTorcign. 

Acta  Sanctorum  Octobris,  ex  Latinis  et  Grsecis  aliarumque  gentium  Monumentis 
collecta.     Toinus  vi.     Folio.     Brussels.     31.  '2s.  6d. 

BiBi.ioTiiicQUE  DE  l'ecole  des  Cuartes,  111*  sc'rie.  Tome  iv.  This  periodical, 
appearing  every  two  months,  comprises  a  collection  of  Memoirs  chiefly  iUustratiiig  the 
history  and  antitpiities  of  the  middle  ages. 

GoDEsCARD,  l'abhi'c  : — Vies  de  Pex'cs,  des  Martyrs  et  des  autres  principaux  saints. 
14  vols.  12mo.  iOfr.  Two  volumes  comprise  the  Moveable  Feasts,  twelve  include 
the  Lives  of  Saints  arranged  according  to  the  calendar. 

Charma,  M.  a.  : — Saint  An^elme,  Notice  biographique,  litt^raire  et  pliilosophique. 
8vo. 

Hemery,  Mad.  CLiiJiENT  : — liistoire  des  fetes  civiles  et  religieuses  de  la  Belgique  et 
de  la  France.     8vo. 

QuANTiN  : — Dictionnaire  raisonne  de  Diplomatique  Chretiennr,  coutenant  les  notions 
necessaires  pour  I'intelligence  des  ancien  Monuments  Manuscrits,  avec  un  grand 
nombre  de  facsimile.  Public  par  M.  TAbbe  Migne.  Paris.  8vo.  8  fr.  (Portion  of 
the  Encyclopedie  Thcologique.) 

GuE.NEBAULT,  L.  J.  : — Dictionnaire  Iconographique  des  figures,  legendes  et  actes  des 
Saints,  et  repertoire  alphabetique  des  Attributs.     8vo.     7fr. 

Revue  Archkologique.  Paris.  8vo.  Vol.  x.,  livr.  6.  Calendrier  Lunisolaire 
Clialduo-Macedonien.  Description  d'un  plat  de  Faience  du  XV  siecle  (a  dish  of  green 
glazed  ware  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  with  the  arms  and  name  of  Charles 
VIII).  Voyage  dans  la  Cilicie  ;  S^cau  de  Mathieu  de  Vendome,  &c. — Livr.  7.  Sur 
les  Sculptures  de  divers  monuments  du  Dep.  de  la  Gironde  ;  Eglise  St.  Martin  de 
Pont-a-Mousson  ;  Ancien  Hopital  de  Ste  Catherine  a  Paris,  &c. — Livr.  8.  Monnaies 
inedites  des  x-ois  de  la  petite  Armenie  aumoyen  age  ;  Notice  sur  quelques  objets  dont 
vient  de  s'enricher  le  mus('e  de  TErmitage  ;  Antiquites  Gallo-Romaines,  &c. — Livr.  9. 
Application  de  I'Astronomie  cleraentaire  aux  recherches  Chronologiques  ;  Tombi-au  de 
Sardanapale,  a  Tarsous  ;  Ancien  Hointal  de  Ste  Catherine  a  Paris  ;  Inscription 
Grecque,  &c.' — Livr.  10.  Notice  sur  quelques  collections  archeologiques  existent  en 
Angleterre  (at  Wilton,  Woburn  Abbey,  Holkham,  Cambridge,  &c.).  Bas-reliefs  de  la 
Catliedrale  de  Strasbourg  ;  Montargis,  son  chateau  et  ses  seigneurs  ;  Inscriptions  Gallo- 
Romaines  a  Aix  les-bains  ;   Anciennes  ceremonies  dans  Teglise  N.  D.  de  Chartres. 

Li\T.  1 1.  Cassette  de  St.  Louis,  dans  I'eglise  de  Dammarie-  (a  remarkable  enamelled 
coffer)  ;  Les  Piuaigrier  (notice  of  a  celebrated  painter  on  glass,  XVI  cent.)  ;  Ancien 
Prieure  d'Esserant,  &c. — Livr.  12.  Monnaies  Iberiennes ;  Fouilles  au  Grand  Sphinx 
de  Giseh  ;  Inscriptions  Armeniennes  a  Tarse. 

An.nales  Arche:ologiques,  publiees  par  Didron  aine.  Tome  xiii.  4to.  Livr.  4. 
Le  Luminaire  Ecclcsiastique  (tine  plate  of  part  of  a  candelabrum  at  Milan,  XIII^ 
cent.)  ;  Le  Drame  au  XVP  siecle,  Mystere  des  Actes  des  Apotrcs  ;  La  Poesie 
Latine  au  moyeu  age  ;  Mission  de  I'Art  Chretien  ;  Serrurerie  du  XII<^  siecle  ;  Renais- 
sance de  TArchitecture  Chretienne  ;  Bibliographic,  &c. — Livr,  5,  Modeles  d'  e^lises 
romanes  et  gothiques  ;  La  Drame  au  XVl'^  siecle  ;  Musee  de  Sculpture  au  LouvTe  • 
I'Art  et  I'Archeologie  sur  la  Moselle  et  la  Rliin  ;  Melanges  et  Nouvelles,  &c. — Li\T.  6. 
(completing  Tome  xiii.)  La  Cathedrale  de  Rheims  ;  Le  Deuil  au  moyen  age  ;  I'Orfev- 
rerie  au  Xlll'^  siecle  ;  I'Art  religieux  en  Angleterre;  I'Art  et  I'Archeologie  en  AUe- 
magne  ;  Melanges,  &c.  Tome  xiv,  livr.  1  ;  Le  ciboire  d'Alpais,  (plate  ;  the  remarkable 
enamelled  vessel  in  the  Louvre  collection,  bearing  the  name  of  the  artist  Alpais); 
Mystere  des  Actes  des  Apotres  ;  Musee  de  Sculpture  au  Louvre,  salle  de  J.  Goujon  ; 
La  Cathddrale  de  Rheims  ;  I'Art  et  I'Archeologie  en  Hollande  ;  La  chasse  de  Ste 
Radegonde,  &c. — Livr.  11.  Mystere  des  Actes  des  Apotres;  Lettre  de  Ste  Catherine 
de  Sienne  ;  Salle  de  J.  Goujon  ;  Des  Influences  Byzantines  ;  Ortdvrerie  des  XII.  and 
XIII.  siecles,  &c. 

CocHET,  M.  l'arbe. — La  Normandie  souterraine,  ou  notices  sur  des  cimetiei'es 
Romains  et  des  cimeti^ies  Francs,  explores  en  Normandie.  8vo.  Seventeen  plates 
comprising  a  large  number  of  Romish  aud  Prankish  reliques,  the  latter  of  great  value 
to  the  English  antiquary,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  our  antiquities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period.     London  :  Mai'cus,  8,  Oxford  Street.     Oxford  :  Parker. 
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LoRiQVET,  Ch. — Essai  sur  I'eclairage  chez  lesRomaiiis  ;  Introduction  a  riiistoiro  du 
Luminaire  dans  I'Eglise.     Ovo. 

De  la  Faye. — IJecherches  sur  la  preparation  que  les  Roraains  donnaicnt  a  la  chaux 
dout  ils  se  servaient  pour  leurs  constructions,  et  sur  la  composition  ct  Temploi  de 
leurs  niortiers.     Nouvelle  edit.     Hvo.     2  fr.  50  c. 

A.  Verdier,  et  le  Dr.  Cattois. — Architecture  civile  ct  doiuestique,  au  moyeu  fige 
et  a  la  Renaissance.     Laige  4to.     16  numbers  have  already  appeai-ed. 

JoiR.\AL  Uelge  de  l'Architecture. —  Re^•^le  mcnsuellc,  par  MM.  Verslu\s  et 
Vanderauwei-a.     Numerous  plates,  the  sixth  volume  now  in  progress.     24  fr.  per  ann. 

Emile  Asie. —  Les  Carrelages  <5mailles  du  moyen  age  et  de  la  Renaissance  dans  la 
Dt'partment  de  TYonne  ;  prdcddcs  d'un  Essai  sur  les  aniicns  pavages  des  eglises. 
1  vol.,  4to.     JO  chromo-liihographic  plates.     Paris  :  Victor  Didi-on.     15  fr. 

Barbat. — Les  Pierrcs  Tombalcs  du  moyen  age,  avec  un  texte  historique  par  M. 
TAbbo  Musart,  et  M.  de  Barthelemy.  This  great  work  on  incised  sepulchral  slabs  in 
France  will  com|)rise  100  plates,  to  bo  issued  in  25  livraisons,  price  G  francs  each. 
Two  have  appeared. 

HuciiER,  E. — Caiques  des  Vitraux  peints  de  la  Cathddralo  du  Mans.  Ten  coloured 
plates  in  each  livraison,  of  which  the  first,  comprising  the  "  Arbre  de  Jess(5,"  is 
published.  This  work  is  to  consist  of  100  plates  of  large  dimensions.  Price  of  each 
number,  containing  10  plates  and  text,  45  francs.     Paris:  N'ictor  Didron.     Folio. 

Notice  sur  le  Viti'ail  dit  des  Monnayeurs  de  la  Cathedrale  du  Mans.     8vo. 

Des  enseignes  de  pelerinage.     8vo,     Memoir  extracted  fi'om  the  Bulletin 

Monumental,  and  treating  of  sif/nacula  of  lead  or  other  metal,  worn  by  pilgrims. 
Numerous  woodcuts. 

Si;;illographie   du    Maine.      1.  Aper^u   general    sur   la   s])liragisti(iue.      2. 

S(;eaux  des  oveques  ct  des  Abbes  du  diocese  du  Mans,  des  comtes  et  des  barons  du 
Maine.     Ovo.     VVoodiuts.      10  ft". 

RouYER,  J.,  et  E.  HucHER. — L'histoire  du  jeton  consider^  dans  scs  usages  et  dans 
scs  types,  depuis  I'epoque  de  saint  Louis  jusqu  a  la  Renaissance.  Numerous  plates, 
comprising  200  types,     iivo.     10  fr. 

IIk.nui  Delange. — Ilistoii'c  de?  Pcintures  sur  Majolicpies  faites  a  Pesaro  et  dans  les 
lieux  circonvoisins,  decrite  par  Cliambattista  Passeri.  Traduite  de  I'ltaiien,  et  suivie  d'un 
ai>i>endico  par  II.  Dolange.  Pari.s,  fivo.,  chez  I'auteur,  (^uai  N'oltaire,  No.  5.  To  be 
obtJiined  in  London  from  Mr.  Forrest,  54,  Strand.  Many  laesimiles  of  monograms  and 
painters'  names  on  Majolica. 

Socn'.TK  DE  Si'iiRAGisTiQUE. — Rccucil  dc  Documcnts  et  de  M(5moires  relatifs  a 
lY-iude  sjn'cialc  do  S(;eaux  du  moyen  Ago.  Troiseme  Amu^e.  No.  1 — (J.  (tvo. 
This  first  portion  of  a  third  volume  comprises  notices  and  representations  of  niany 
remarkable  seals  ;  also  the  continuation  of  the  "  Notes  ,Sigillograithi(iue8,"  by  M. 
Gudnebault.     Annual  subscrij)tion,  15  fr. 

I.ivo.NiA. — Archiv  fiir  die  Geschichte  Liv.  Esth.  nnd  ("urlands.  Edited  by  Dra. 
Bunge  and  Paucker.  Gth  Vol.,  Parts  2  and  3.  7th  Vol.,  l';irt  1.  Itvo.  The  part, 
2«.  (id. 

Die  kleinc  Klostcrnenburger  Chronik  (l.'{22  bis  142!1)   Das  Klosterncn- 

burger  Todtenbucli.     Edited  by  Dr.  II.  1.  Zeibig. 

Ml'I.hal'sen. — Das  ])rivil(j;irte  Biiri;erb)ich  dor  .Stadt  Miilliausen  bis  zur  vcreinigung 
dieter  Uejiublik  mil  Frankreich  ini  Julir,  17.''!l.     44.5  p.  15  lith. 

Switzekland  :  — Der  (jcschichtsfreund.  t'ontributionH  of  the  Historical  Societicsof 
Lucerne,  Uri,  Scliwyz,  Uiiterwaldcn  and  /ug.     iitli  Vol.  J  lith.,  5,s-. 

BamiiEug  : — (^iiclleiiHanimlungfiir  friinkische  Ccsehiehle.  Published  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Bamberg  :  Urd  Vol.,  eontainin);  the  code  of  laws  of  Freilerici;  von  Ilolienlohe, 
Bihhop  of  Bamberg  (i:i4!l).     Edited  by  Dr.  C.  Iliiller.     ;i(;o  p.     IJvo.  ix. 

li\i\y.,  —  BtT  Piiitrich  zu  Sonden-hausen  kejn  Giitzenbihl.  By  I'rof.  M.  F.  Hobo. 
An  encpiirv  into  the  original  destination  of  a  tiguru  closely  resembling  Jack  of  Milton. 
2.'J»  p.     1  'lith.  -in. 

.S«ji;tii  AMKiiifAN  A.STiyurrii'-s.— Antiguedades  ]'ernana«.  By  ,M.  E.  do  Uivero  and 
Dr.  J.  D.  von  THiTlmdi.  4to.  :(2tl  p.  with  woodculs,  and  an  Atlas  of  sixty  plates 
litli(j<-liroiii.     Iiii|i.  fol.     7/-  I'll. 
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Lower  Saxonv. — Urkundenbuch  des  liistorischen  Vereins  fiir  Niedersaclisen. 
Contains  Documents  of  the  ecclesiastical  foundation  Walkenried.     406  p.  8vo.  4^. 

Andritch. — Gescliiclite  des  Fiirstentliums  Montenegro.  By  Alew.  Andritch.  From 
the  earliest  period  to  the  year  1852.  Written  with  the  assistance  of  Servian  documents, 
popular  songs,  &c.     8vo.  L52  p.     Is.  (kl. 

Pertz. — Archiv  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  altere  deutsche  Geschichtkimde.  Edited  by 
G.  A.  Pertz.     11th  vol.     Parts  1  and  2,  243  p.    4s. 

Brandis. — Rerura  Assyriarum  tempora  emendata,  Commentatio.  By  Dr.  J. 
Brandis.     Gf!  p.    Is.  6d. 

BuciiNER.  — Geschichte  von  Bayern.  By  Dr.  A.  Buchner.  Ninth  Book.  From 
tlie  death  of  Maximilian  I,,  in  1C51,  to  that  of  Karl  Theodor,  in  IT'J'J.  8vo. 
360  p.     4s.  6d. 

DiTTMER.— Geschichte  d'  Krieges  der  see  od.  Wendischen  StUdte  en  D'inemark  u 
Norwegea  im  Jahr,  1367.     By  D.  G.  D.  Dittmer.     Is. 

DuDiK. —  Forschungen  in  Schweden  fiir  Miihrens  Geschichte.  By  Dr.  B.  Dudik. 
Undertaken  and  published  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  States  of  Moravia. 
8vo.  478  p.  4s.  6d. 

Abbildungen  von  Mainzer  Altertiiumern.— Published  by  the  Society  for  the 
investigation  of  Rhenish  history  and  antiquities.  Part  3.  On  a  particular  kind  of 
pins  for  fastening  garments,  found  in  German  graves  of  the  5th  and  Gth  centuries. 
Supplement  to  part  2,  on  the  Sword  of  Tiberius.  Impl.  4to.  26  p.  1  pi.  lithochrom., 
and  1  lith.     3s. 

BoTTiCHER,  KARL. — DiE  Tektoxik  DER  Hellene.v.  2nd  Vol.,  2nd  part,  4to., 
with  24  copper  plates  in  fo.  2ad  and  3rd  book.  The  Ionic,  including  the  Attic-Ionic 
style.  The  Corinthian.  4th  book,  the  Hellenic  Temple,  considered  as  to  the 
disposition  of  its  area  as  influenced  by  the  worship.     \l.  8s. 

Description  de  l' AfrIque  par  un  ge'ographe  Arabe  anonyme  du  VI'=  sii'cle  de  I'Hegire. 
Arabic  text,  published  for  the  first  time  by  Professor  Alfr.  de  Kremer.  83  p. 
imp.  8vo.  5s. 

Gerhard. — Auserlesene  Griechische  Vasenbilder.  36th  part.  (First  part  of  the 
series  illustrating  evei-y-day  life).     Plates  241  to  246.     Printed  in  colours. 

Grassen,  Dr.  S.  G.  Handbuch  der  Alten  Numismatik.  3rd  and  4th  part  imp. 
8vo.,  with  6  pi.     Is.  6d. 

Grotefend. — Erlauterung  der  Keilinschriften  babylonischer  Backsteine.  By  Dr 
G.  F.  Grotefend.     1  liih.  Is.  6d. 

Heller. — Archaologisch-artistische  mittheilungen  Hber  die  Auspabungen  auf  der 
Akropolis  zu  Athen,  1835,  36,  and  37.     By  Prof.  B.  K.  Heller.  Ob.  fo.     22  lith.     I4s. 

Legis  RUBRI.E  PARS  suPERSTES. — Ad  hdem  eeris  Parmensis  exemplo  lith.  expri- 
mendam  curavit  Prof.  Frid.  Ritsehelius.     4to.  16  p.     1  lith. 

Panofka. — Gerumen  mit  Inschriften  in  den  Konigl  Museen  zu  Berlin,  Haag, 
Kopenhagen,  Loudon,  Paris,  Petersburg  u  Wien.  By  Prof.  Dr  T.  Pauofka  4 
pi.,  135  p.     12s. 

RiNCK. — Die  Religion  der  Hellenen  aus  den  Mythen,  den  Lehren  der  Philosophen  u 
dem  Kultus  entwickelt  u  dargestellt.  1st  part.  Of  God,  and  the  relation  of  the 
world  and  man  to  God,  by  W.  F.  llinck.     308  p.     5s.  6d. 

ZUiMPT. — Uber  die  bauliche  Eim'ichtung  der  romischen  Wohnhauses  By  Prof  C  G 
Zumpt.  29  p.    1  lith.  Is. 

Denkmuler  der  Kunst. — Monuments  of  art  from  the  earliest  artistic  essays  to  the 
present  pei-iod,  serving  as  illustrations  to  F.  Kugler's  handbook  of  the  history  of  art,  by 
Dr.  E.  Guhl.,  Prof.  A.  Voit,  and  J.  Caspar.     Ob.  fo.  parts  1  to  12,  3/.  5. 

Der  Dom  zu  Magdeburg. — By  Clemens,  Mellin,  and  Rosenthal.  Imp.  fo  Thirty 
hth.     1/.  12s. 

Pott,  A.  F. — Die  Personennamen,  insbesondere  die  Familiennamen  und  ihi-e 
Entstehungsarten ;  auch  untcr  Beriicksicht  der  Ortsnamen.    8vo.     Leipsic. 
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The  formation  of  a  Museum  at  Caerleox,  througli  the  praiseworthy 
exertions  of  an  arcliaiologist,  whose  lahours  at  that  place  are  known  to 
our  readers,  and  especially  to  those  memhers  of  the  Institute  who  visited 
the  vestiges  of  Isca  Sihiriim  in  1851,  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
preserving  the  scattered  reliques  now  systematically  arranged  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  John  Edward  Lee.  We  regret  to  learn  that  the  available 
funds  are  inadequate  to  give  full  etfcct  to  this  object.  A  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Military  Architecture  has  boon  ]troduccd  by 
the  Caerleon  Antiquarian  Association,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  copies  may  aid  the  funds  of  the  local  Museum.  Tlie  work 
in  question  is  an  excellent  Monograph  on  the  "  Architecture  and  History 
of  Caldicot  Castle,  Monmouthshire,"  by  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Wakeraan,  with  a  ground-j)lan  of  that  remarkable  fortress,  and  twelve 
etchings  by  Mr.  Lee.  We  recommend  this  publication  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  ;  its  price  is  5s.  Gd.,  and  copies  will  be  forwarded  by  Mr.  Lee, 
postage  free,  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  give  their  aid  to  his  desirable 
purpose,  in  the  conservation  of  the  antiquities  of  his  county. 

A  valuable  auxiliary  to  Topographical  investigations  in  East  Anglia  is 
in  preparation  and  will  speedily  be  jiroduccd  by  Mr.  John  N.  Chadwick,  the 
author  of  "  ilcmorials  of  South  Lynn  A'icarage."  It  consists  of  an 
"Index  Nominum  "  to  Blometield's  "History  of  Norfolk,"  giving  the 
Christian  and  surnames  of  every  individual  mentioned  in  that  valuable 
County  history,  with  tlie  heraldic  bearings,  Arc.  The  price  to  subscribers, 
whose  names  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  St.  James'  Street,  King's 
Lynn,  will  not  exceed  17s. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  by  Mr.  Pcttigrew  for  publishing,  by  sub- 
scription, a  new  edition  of  Cough's  "  Sepulchral  Monuments  in  Great 
Dritaiu,"  in  which  will  be  combined  the  additional  materials  boquoathed 
by  the  author  to  the  Bodleian  library,  with  the  more  important  results 
(if  recent  researches.  The  Curators  of  the  Bodleian  have  granted  the 
use  of  the  plates,  and  many  additional  illustrations  will  be  given.  This 
important  work  will  form  eight  volumes,  folio,  to  be  delivered  in  fuur  years, 
the  price  of  each  ])eing  four  guineas. 

We  announce  with  satisfaction  the  comj)letion  of  the  "  Catalogue  of 
the  Museum  of  London  Antiipiities,"  by  ^Ir.  Charles  Roach  Smith.  We 
hope  hereafter  to  call  attention  to  this  valuable  record  of  facts  illustrative 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Metropolis.  It  presents  a  memorable  evidence 
of  what  may  be  achieved  by  well-directed  individual  exertion  to  make 
aineufls  for  tho  neglect  and  contempt  of  national  anticpiitics,  too  long 
evinced  by  the  authorities  of  our  great  natioiuil  dcpo.'^itory. 

Whilst  the  Memoir  contributed  by  Mr.  Neville  to  this  Journal  was  in 
the  I'rc'ss,  we  have  received  the  fjllowing  information  through  tiii!  kindness 
of  Mr.  (^uokott,  in  regard  to  the  material  used  Idt-  tlie  Saxon  situl(i\  itc., 
discovered  at  Wilbraliuni  and  Linton  Ileal li.  On  (xainirnition  with  tho 
microHcopc,  it  has  bec^n  ascertained  that  the  slful<t  foiuid  with  tho  inter- 
iiicnt,  No.  0,  as  described,  p.  '.)('>,  tuifr,  was  of  the  wood  of  the  yew,  as  are 
alMO  thoHO  found  at  Wilbrahain  (  Nos.  32,  81,  Sa.\on  ()bhe(piies).  A  fr.'igiuent 
of  a  bhield,  taken  from  one  of  the  iron  bf>sses.  apjieared  to  be  of  oak. 
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ANCIENT  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

A    COMITlKIlRNSlVl!:   SUUVEY    OF    VESTIGES  OF    EARLY  OCCUPATION    IN  CAMISRIDOESIIIRE    ANU 
ADJACENT    PAIITS    OF    ESSEX,    CHIEFLY    THE    RESULT    OF    PERSONAL    OliSERVATION.' 

BY  THE  HON.  RICHARD  CORNWALLIS  NEVILLE,  F.S.A.,  V.P. 

From  the  earliest  ages  a  strong  desire  has  prevailed  among 
men  to  enquire  into  the  history,  manners,  and  customs  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  world,  especially  in  their  own 
country.  This  arose,  most  probably,  from  a  wish  to  compare 
their  present  with  a  former  condition,  but  whether  it 
proceeded  from  laudable  motives,  or  a  spirit  of  idle  curiosity, 
is  not  our  province  to  enquire  ;  it  certainly  did  exist,  though 
the  means  of  gratifying  it  were  limited  in  proportion  as 
manuscripts  and  books  were  rare,  or  accessible  only  to  few. 
If  then,  men  were  to  be  found,  who  under  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstances  made  this  stud}'^  their  special 
object,  as  the  art  of  printing  and  education  advanced 
together,  their  number  of  course  was  multiplied. 

In  this  country,  no  loss  than  abroad,  such  was  the  case, 
and  from  the  commencement  of  the  XVIth  and  XVlIth 
centuries,  continued  efibrts  were  made  by  zealous  antiquaries 
to  elucidate  the  ancient  history  of  our  island.  These 
gradually  but  steadily  increased  in  number  down  to  our  own 
times,  when,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  in  conjunction  with 
the  wonderful  advance  of  education,  science,  and  art,  they 
have  spread  far  and  wide,  seeming  almost  to  keep  pace  with 
the  railroads  and  electric  telegraph.  To  the  increased 
facilities  of  communication  the  extension  of  this  study  is 

'  The    following;    ])ages    comiirise    tlie       the  occasion  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Address    delivered    by    Mr.    Neville,    as        Institute  at  Cambridge. 
Pi'esident  of  the  Section  of  Antiquities,  on 
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undoubtedly  luaterially  indebted,  bi'ingiiig  us  ns  they  do  in 
close  contiguity  Avitli  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Rome,  and  last,  among  Archaeological  discoveries,  though 
iirst  in  anticjuity  and  im}H)rtance,  "with  tlie  marvellous  palaces 
of  Assyria.  Throughout  Europe,  local  museums  and  societies 
have  l)een  established,  nor  has  England  been  slow  to  follow 
the  example,  so  that  instead  of  a  few  central  bodies,  almost 
every  county  can  now  boast  of  its  own  antiquarian 
community. 

Every  true  Archaeologist  must  rejoice  in  this  happy 
change,  and  I  believe  I  am  not  in  error  when  1  state  my 
conviction  that  these  local  bi'anchcs  have  been  planted,  and 
are  fostered  by  the  annual  visits  of  the  parent  societies  to 
different  parts  of  the  country  ;  such  a  visit  as  we  have  this 
year  assembled  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  take  part 
in,  under  most  favourable  auspices.  Although  objects  of 
general  antiquarian  interest  come  within  the  scope  of  our 
proceedings  on  these  occasions,  those  of  a  local  nature  claim 
j)recedence  as  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  ancient  history 
and  inhabitants  of  the  county  in  which  we  may  be  assembled. 
Having  been  called  upon,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
institute  to  Cambridge,  to  preside  over  the  section  especially 
devoted  to  encjuire  into  this  branch  of  our  Agenda,  and 
having  been  continually  engaged  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
Archaeological  investigation  of  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Essex,  I  do  not  feel  as  unequal  as 
I  otherwise  should,  to  the  undertaking,  and  will,  therefore, 
j)roceed  to  give  a  conqirehensive  view  of  the  principal  features 
elicited  in  the  course  of  the  excavations  and  researches  to 
which  1  have  alluded.  In  enumerating  the  various  interesting- 
spots  to  which  I  am  desirous  of  directing  attention,  as  having 
jiroduced,  either  at  some  former  period,  or  in  recent  times, 
remains  of  the  early  IJiitish,  the  Uoman,  and  Romano- 
Ih-itish,  oi-  the  Anglo-Sa.xon  })eriods,"  I  nuisL  remind  you  that 

•   At    the    Mcutiiit;    of    tlic;    .Section    oC  liopc  (Imt  iit  soiiio  fiiliiii!  time  Mr.  Ntvillc 

Aiiti<|uUioH,   at   Caiiilii-i<l(;e,  tin;  I'idccciI  imiy  |Krmit  u.s  tn  j^ivc  ii  comiiliti"  luitp  of 

ini^M  were  o|)ciil'(1  hy  tlic   l)ihciiurHo  lii-ro  tin-  district  tn  wliicli  liis  rcsciirciirH  linvo 

t;ivcii.     Mr.  Ncvilh-  liii<l  kimlly  |in|mr((I,  liccii  ho  nuccf.s.sriilly  iKliirrsscd,  when  tiio 

in  illiistiMtinii  of  lii«  hiil.ji'cl,  iIio.mc  iportidiis  fiirtlicr  cii(|niri(H  wliicli  lie  li.is  :i<-tn:illy  in 

(if  till-  Oi'lriiiiict!    .Survey   in  wliidi    jiI/h-ch  |iri)ji-ins  ainl  in   ciinl<'in|>l.'iti<iii   inity   li.'ivo 

iicciu'    wluTc    iliHCOvcricH    were   Hl4it(il    t')  iiii;iinfiiti-il  .•un.'iss  (if  cvnliiicc,  of  Hu  niiicli 

lifivi!   Iiccn   ina«h;.      The    vchlij^cH    of    the  value  in  ihidwin;,'  lij;ht  n|i(iM   tiio  ancient 

(lifrereiit  iHTiiiiJH  wd'e   alhd  iliMlini^niMlied  t;e(i;;ni|ihy  (if  Itrituin.      In  tlio  mean  time 

>)ti    \\u-    ni.i|m    liy    viirioiiH    coioiii-*.      We  we  nmy  i-efei-  mir   rejidiTH  In  the  Map  nf 
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I  have  chronicled  them  only  from  personal  observation, 
without  jiretending  to  give  a  complete  and  unerring 
catalogue. 

In  taking  an  Archaeological  survey  of  a  country,  the  objects 
which  first  naturally  attract  the  eye,  are  the  most  prominent 
features  of  ancient  occupation  presented  on  the  surface,  such 
as  Roman  roads,  earthworks,  and  tumuli.  To  begin  with 
the  roads  :  the  old  ways,  though  they  must  have  been  very 
numerous,  are  now  nearly  obliterated  and  difficult  to  trace, 
frequently  only  appearing  at  intervals  where  their  direction 
suits  the  course  of  the  modern  track.  Of  this  kind  is  that 
upon  Streetway  Hill,  connecting  the  road  from  Six  Mile 
l^ottom  to  Little  Wilbraham  with  the  village  of  Great 
Wilbraham  ;  but  the  most  perfect  and  extensive  ancient 
road,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  Cambridgeshire  is  that  marked  in 
some  maps  as  the  Wool  Street. 

It  originates  in  Cambridge,  but  my  cognisance  of  it 
commences  with  the  Gogmagog  Hills,  whence  it  proceeds  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  crossing  the  turnpike  road  from 
Newmarket  to  London,  near  Worstead  Lodge,  and  running 
to  the  North  of  Hildersham  and  Abington  at  the  back  of 
Borley  Wood,  within  a  mile  of  Bartlow,  to  Horseheath  Lodge, 
and  thence  to  Withersfield,  Haverhill,  and  Colchester.  The 
roads  leading  from  the  important  station  at  Cliesterford  to 
Cambridgeshire  are  not  very  evident ;  the  principal  one, 
probably,  took  the  modern  way  into  Ickleton,  and  so  on  to 
Duxford  (where  there  is  a  very  Roman  looking  brancli 
westward  to  Triplow),  and  proceeded  behind  Wliittlesford 
towards  Cambridge.  Another,  proceeding  from  the  north 
side,  was  joined  at  Stumps  Cross  by  the  short  track  from 
Ickleton,  running  by  Bourn  Bridge  to  the  Fleam  Dyke.  The 
lines  from  Chesterfoi'd  into  Essex  are  more  distinct ;  from 
the  east  side  an  old  road  runs  below  Burton  Wood,  over 
Cliesterford  and  Hadstock  Commons  into  Hadstock  Village, 
which  it  imites  with  Bartlow,  the  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
between  these  two  villages  being  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  a  Roman  way  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  To  the 
west,  the  old  way  from  Strethall  to  Ickleton  branches  into 

British  and  Roman  Roads  in  Caml)ri(l<;o-  specially  the  object  of  Mr.  Neville's  re- 
shire,  given   by    Mr.    Bahington    in    the  searches,   it    will  be  found  to  present  a 
Publicatioiisof  the  ("ambridjie  Antifiuarian  valuable  sunnnary  of  information  for  the 
Society,  i)vo.,  No.  III.  (Tarker,  London.)  whole  county. 
Although   less   complete    in    the    district 
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Chesterford  near  the  railway  station  ;  and  on  tlic  sonthern 
side,  traces  still  exist  of  a  road  connecting  this  point  with 
Littlebury  village,  and  through  it  with  the  old  Cam})  on  the 
Ring  Hill,  in  front  of  Andlcy  End,  Still  further  southward, 
signs  of  its  progress  are  very  faint,  though,  no  doubt, 
'•  Quendon  Street"  and  "  Stansted  Street,"  as  their  names 
indicate,  were  in  the  line  of  way. 

West  of  the  Ring  Camp,  upon  "  Chapel  Green,"  still  there 
are  remains  of  another  old  way  passing  by  Clanver  End  to 
Arkesden,  in  the  direction  of,  and  })arallel  to,  the  last-named 
route,  and  as  it  comes  from  Strethall  by  Littlebury  Green, 
another  approach  to  Chesterford  from  the  south  is  thus  opened. 
In  a  yet  more  westerly  direction,  near  He^^lon,  jMelbourn, 
and  Triple w,  the  open  country  is  traversed  by  so  many  cart 
tracks  tliat  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  ancient 
from  the  modern,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  Icknield  Street 
from  Ro^'ston  did  run  below  Heydon  Hill.  Here,  therefore, 
must  terminate  my  summary  notice  of  the  Roman  roads  in 
Cambridgeshire  and  Essex. 

With  the  earthworks  then  we  proceed. 

All  residents  in  Cambri<lgeshire  are  doubtless  acquainted 
with  the  numerous  ditches  which  traverse  their  county  to  such 
a  vast  extent,  and  even  the  casual  frequenter  of  Newmarket 
Races  must  be  familiar  with  the  "  Devil's  Ditch,"  since  in  his 
journey  from  London  it  is  a  vei-y  striking  object ;  nor  could 
he  fail  to  observe  another  of  like  nature  as  it  crosses  the 
highway.  This  would  be  known  to  him  as  the  Plight  j\rile 
Ditch,  but  it  takes  dilfercnt  names  in  its  pi'ogress,  for,  while 
on  the  left  of  the  turnpike  road  from  Fen  Ditton  to  Fulbourn, 
where  it  joins  the  Caudle  Ditch,  it  is  called  Fle.am  Dyke  ;  we 
fnid  it  on  the  right-hand  side  assuming  the  appellation  of 
Halsham  Ditch  in  its  eastward  course,  from  the  neighbouring 
village  so  named.  J*'ive  miles  to  the  south,  on  the  pro|)erty 
of  j^Ir.  Parker  Hamond,  at  Pampisford,  there  is  a  third  ditch, 
one  termination  of  which  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Maj)  as 
"  P>rent  Ditch"  End,  close  to  Pampisfrnd  li.ill.  It  runs 
apparently  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  one  la^t  mentioned, 
crossing,  also,  the  Ncwinarkot  Koad  between  the  "  Two  Mile 
Hill  "  cutting  and  Abiii-toii  i'aik. 

There  is  still  another  fosse  iu'longing  to  this  vicinity, 
tliough  rather  further  removed  than  the  three  ali'cady 
i-iiiiitiii-;ilc(l,  which    coiiiiiK'ncrs   iinnicili.-iti'l v  below  the    high 
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ground  of  Hoydon  and  Chisliall  Downs  on  Lord  Braybrooke's 
property,  and  may  bo  traced  for  a  considerable  distance, 
running  lower  than  Ilcydon  Grange,  across  the  liarkway  and 
Cambridge  lload,  till  it  loses  itself  on  Melbourne  Common. 
The  frequent  interruptions  in  their  course,  to  which,  for 
agricultural  convenience,  these  great  earthworks  have  been 
subjected,  increases  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  them 
exactly,  and  indeed  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  many  places 
they  have  thereby  been  wholly  obhterated.  Without  entering 
at  large  into  a  discussion  on  the  "  vexata  qua)stio,"  as  to  their 
probable  origin  and  purposes,  whether  they  are  to  be  viewed 
as  the  works  of  early  Britons,  Romans,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
were  intended  for  defences,  or  as  limits  to  kingdoms  and 
territory,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  some 
ancient  remains  discovered  under  my  superintendence  upon 
and  around  them,  which  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject,  and  proceed  to  the  next  branch  of  my  survey, 
the  Tumuli,  with  which  the  surface  of  the  open  country 
between  Newmarket  and  Royston  is  studded  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  dykes. 

I  have  examined  thirty  of  these  barrows,  all  in  the 
neighbourhood,  some  close  to,  and  others  actually  upon  the 
earthwork.  ]\Iutlow  Hill,  the  last  opened,  of  which  an 
account  was  given  in  this  Journal  in  1852,^  affords  a  ftiir 
criterion  of  the  general  contents  of  all.  The  same  rude  sun- 
burnt vases  occur,  except  in  one  near  Triplow,  where  a  good 
Roman  urn  was  found  ;  the  same  interments  also  by  crema- 
tion, one  case  again  only  excepted  near  Chrishall  Grange, 
with  innumerable  third  brass  coins  of  the  lowest  empire,  or 
their  rude  imitations. 

Bowshaped  bronze  Roman  fibulae  were  taken  from  several 
tombs,  and  in  many  there  occurred  small  nests  of  the  chipped 
flints  commonly  mis-called  arrow-heads,  but  of  which  the 
Abbe  Cochet  has  given  a  very  simple  and  satisfactory 
explanation  in  his  "  Normandie  Souterraine,"  where  he 
details  their  discovery  in  graves  along  with  the  iron  briquets 
for  striking  a  hght.  This  accounts  fully  for  their  being 
found  amongst  the  necessaries  provided  for  the  dead,  as  well 
as  for  their  universal  occurrence  with  funeral  remains, 
whether  of  early  or  late  antiquity,  in  my  experience. 

•*  Aivli.  Joiini.,  vol.  ix.  p.  -26. 
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In  directing  attention  to  tlic  Tuiunlus  on  Fleam  Dyke, 
I  must  not  confound  the  circular  foundations  of  clialk 
discovered  at  its  base  with  the  other  contents,  for  though 
the  Roman  remains,  coins  of  both  higher  and  lower  em})ii'e, 
with  one  of  the  British  Cunobeline,  all  taken  from  the  debris 
of  a  building,  may  not  be  without  importance  as  referring  to 
the  origin  of  the  fosse,  to  discuss  them  ^Yould  furnish 
materials  for  a  separate  dissertation.  A  similar  remark 
ap})lies  to  many  of  the  antiquities  and  sites  I  have  occasion 
to  n(jtice  ;  I  have  therefore  determined  merely  to  enumerate 
all  those  specially  deserving  of  notice  m  succession,  com- 
mencini;-  with  the  point  in  Cambridgeshire  most  distant  from 
Audley  End  as  my  centre,  namely,  Dullingham,  whence 
I  have  a  small  Roman  vessel.  Hare  Park  has  produced  a 
fine  leaf-shaped  spear  head  of  white  silex,  ploughe'd  up  there. 
Cambi'idge  presents  abundance  of  Roman  remains  of  all 
kinds  ;  a  gold  coin  of  Cunobeline,  discovered  near  the 
College  walks,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Litchfield. 
Bottisham  claims  notice  on  account  of  the  Romano-British 
Tunuili  in  the  vicinity  ;  Great  and  Little  Wilbraham  are 
reniaikable  for  the  discoveries  of  Roman  coins  of  both 
empires  and  remains,  and  more  especially  for  the  extensive 
Saxon  cemetery  described  in  the  "  Saxon  Obsequies."  "* 
Fulbourn  has  produced  two  leaf-shaped  swords  of  yellow 
bronze,  with  Roman  coins  ;  and  the  late  Richard  Manning, 
a  pensioner  residing  near  the  spot,  described  to  me,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "a  square  brick  grave  in  which  were  some 
glass  and  pottery  vessels,  which  he  saw  broken  into  here, 
several  years  since,  by  workmen  wlio  destroyed  them." 
I  WouM  fain  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  enquire 
whether  any  record  is  extant,  or  an}-^  vestige  exists  of  such  a 
(bscovcry.  I^Iutlow  Hill  and  Fleam  Dyke  have  already  been 
noticed.  Li  the  open  counti'v  between  IJalsham  and 
\Vorste<l  Lodge  I  opened  several  Romano-Jiritish  Tunmli,  as 
well  as  the  remains  of  two  or  three  on  the  Fulbourn  A'alloy 
Farm.  A  gold  finger-ring,  set  with  an  intaglio  on  sardonyx, 
dug  up  i)i  the  garden  of  (jlogmagog  Hills,  was  shown  me  by 

*  h  WHS  from  tliirt  niniirlw'iMi' (•<ni('t<ry  Liiifmi  Ilfiitli,  oni' of  tlic  iiiost  cxtcnsivo 

invi'Hlit;iil<-il  Ity  .Mr.  Ni'villf,  ill  1  ii.'i  1 ,  tliiit  HcricM    i.f    ri'lii|iirH    of     ilicir     prriod     in 

till- firMt  ;;n'Ut  collection  of   Aii>,'lo-S-ix<iii  lOnnlaiiil.      A    .ulnln   f.iiiiiil  ut    l.ililc  Wil- 

r<-iiiiiiiiM   wiiM  ol)tiiiiM-i|,  now   ]>ri-Mcrvcil   in  liriilinin  in  I  II.'iO,  ;tiiil  |>rrsi  ntcii  l>y  ilic  Into 

liiH  .MiiHi-nin  lit  Audliy  KikI.hikI  lorniiii;;,  Mr.  !><  <  K  lo  ilic  ItriliHJi  MiiMinni,  Iimh  liccn 

Willi    liirt    more    nrcnt    colluctioiiM    from  !i;;iiri '1  in  (lii'<  .Imnn.il,  mM.  viii.  p.  1 /-J. 
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the  late  Lord  Godolpliiii,  and  Douglas,  in  his  "  Ncnia,"  details 
the  excavation  of  barrows  there.^  Notice  was  given  mo  some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  that  a  Roman  hypocaust  had  been 
ploughed  into  at  Stapclford,  and  might  be  explored,  but 
I  was  unable  to  attend  to  it  at  the  time,  and  am  not  aware 
of  its  having  been  disturbed.  Many  horse-shoes  and  skeletons 
are  stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  low  grounds  about 
Babraham,  but  I  have  never  seen  any,  and  cannot  therefore 
give  their  description.  In  the  gravel  pit  at  Bourne  Bridge, 
Romano-British  pottery  has  been  turned  up  ;  at  Hildersham 
I  have  seen  Roman  pottery  ;  at  Pampisford  there  have  been 
found  Roman  coins,  of  which  Mr.  Parker  Hamond  can  doubt- 
less render  a  correct  account.  Whittlesford  and  Duxford  are 
Roman,  as  their  names  import.  From  liinxton  I  have  a 
coin  of  Ofia.  Ickleton  boasts  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa, 
which  partook  largely  in  the  numismatic  ^aeld  of  its  neigh- 
bour Chcsterford,  in  Essex.  But  I  must  not  cross  the 
Rubicon  of  the  Borough  Ditch  into  that  county  without 
taking  a  complete  farewell  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  to  effect 
this,  will  retrace  my  steps  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Borley 
Wood  and  Horseheath,  where  are  found  many  Roman  coins 
of  the  higher  and  lower  empires.  Nor  can  I  pass  over 
without  mention  the  discovery  of  a  hoard  of  denarii  at  the 
latter  place,  nearly  thirty  years  ago  ;  they  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Batson,  of  Horseheath  Lodge. 

Linton,  though  producing  Roman  coins,  is  better  known  to 
the  numismatic  authorities  at  the  British  Museum,  as  ha  vino- 
furnished  a  very  rare  Saxon  sceatta.^  There  is  Roman 
pottery  in  the  heavy  lands  at  Linton  ;  and  on  Linton  He^th 
I  had  the  good  fortune  last  year  to  fall  in  with  a  second 
Anglo-Saxon  cemetery,  the  details  of  which  have  been  given 
in  this  Journal.^  That  this  place  should  be  prolific  in 
remains  is  not  surprising,  considering  its  close  proximity  to 
Bartlow,  which  latter  village  being  situated  in  both  counties, 
enables  me  to  pass  over  the  border  to  the  celebrated  Tumuli 
there.  As  is  natural  in  such  a  vicinit}^  coins  of  the  whole 
series  are  to  be  found,  but  my  own  experience  has  produced 
them  in  the  greatest  numbers  of  the  very  lowest  empire, 

*  Anollu-r   very  envious    Roman    riiiR,  Carlisle    in    177(5.     It    closely  resembled 

of  silver,  stiiti'd  to  have  been  found  on  the  those  figured,  Arch.  Journ.,  vol.  viii.  p.  ?~t. 

Gogmagog    Hills,    w.as    exhibited    to   the  ''   Vide  Hawkins'  Silver  English  Coins. 

Society  of  Antitiuaries  by  the  Bishop  of  "  See  page  !).'>,  in  this  volume. 
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Thcodosius,  Ilonorius,  and  Arcadiiis  in  particular,  A  denarius 
of  tlie  first  of  these  emperors  was  sent  me  from  Castle  Camps, 
and  from  Sluidy  Camps  I  liave  seen  a  bronze  ladle.  All  this 
locality  teems  with  vestiges  of  the  Latins,  and  it  is  only 
surprising  that  the  smaller  building  should  have  been  at 
Bartlow,  while  the  extensive  ruins  and  infinite  variety  of 
remains  scattered  all  over  Sunken  Church  Field,  Iladstock, 
point  out  that  place  as  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the 
settlement.  Coins  from  Domitian  downwards  arc  liere 
abundant,  particularly  those  of  Carausius  and  Allcctus,  with 
denarii  of  Sevcrus  Alexander,  Gallicnus,  and  Postumus.  In 
Ashdon,  a  village  nearly'  joining  IJartlow,  Roman  pottery  and 
early  coins  have  been  met  with.  Chestcrford  is  so  well 
known,  that  I  need  only  remark  respecting  it,  that  a  perfect 
series  of  coins  might  have  been  formed  thence,  if  all  those 
removed  by  antiquaries  at  different  periods  were  now 
available.  The  numerous  other  remains  and  houses  round 
it,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  impoi'tance.  Littlebury 
occasionally  produces  a  Roman  coin,  while  from  the  Ring 
Camp  at  Audley  End,  though  we  have  the  evidence  of  our 
eyes  as  to  its  nature,  and  Stukeley  mentions  that  a  gold  coin 
of  Claudius  and  a  silver  patera  were  found  there,  I  have 
never  seen  any  traces  of  Roman  occupation,  except  a  coin  of 
Titus,  and  one  of  Carausius  from  the  adjacent  field.  In  the 
fiower-garden  at  Audley  End  fragments  of  Roman  i)ottery 
have  been  turned  up,  and  also  a  coin  of  Vespasian,  amid  the 
debris  of  mediiuval  buildings.  The  interesting  Museum  at 
Safl'ron  Walden  dis])lays  numy  coins  and  Roman  fictilia, 
brought  to  light  near  that  town.  From  specimens  in  the 
valuable  collection  there,  I  am  enabled  to  add  Lindsell  to  my 
list  of  places  which  have  furnished  mementos  of  the  Roman 
conquerors  ;  and  in  the  more  innnediate  parishes  of  Debdcn, 
Wimbish,  and  Widdington,  pottery  and  coins  have  been 
discovered.  iJebden,  IStanstead,  and  Dunniow,  may  also 
boast  of  having  each  produced  a  gold  (((in  ol  Ctniobcline. 

Retracing  my  steps  by  Quendon  Street,  Rickling,  and 
Arkesden,  all  Roman  sites  to  (lie  west  of  tlie  linus(>  i-ecently 
excavated  at  Wc^nden,""  Elmdon,  and  Ciii-isliall,  w  illi  i  iieir  store 
of  bronze  spears  and  palstaves,  must  not  be  omitted. 

liangloy  and  Hcyilon  give  fni'llicr  pi-ooflhal  the  county  of 

"^  Sec  I'HJ^t:  77  ill  this  vdluiiii'. 
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Essex  was  tenanted  to  its  borders  by  the  Latins,  and  the 
open  country  between  the  last-named  place  and  Royston, 
Melbourn,  and  Triplow,  is  filled  with  the  Tumuli  of  their 
contemporaries  or  successors.'' 

Having  reminded  you  of  the  proximity  of  the  Branditch 
to  tliese  tombs,  I  must  crave  indulgence  for  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  ancient  Cambridgesliire  and  Essex,  as  I  know 
them,  and  conclude  in  the  words  of  Horace,  only  substituting 
Triplow   for  "Brundusium," — 

"—  longsc  finis  cliartaeque  viaequeest." 

R.  C.  NEVILLE. 


NOTE  ON  THE  MEMOIR  ON  THE  ANGLO  SAXON  CEMETERY  AT 
LINTON  HEATH,  BY  THE  HON.  R.  C.  NEVILLE. 

(See  par/e  1 04,  in  this  Volume.) 

Odr  attention  has  been  called  by  Mr.  J.  Barnard  Davis  to  the  error  of 
the  press,  which  inadvertently  occurred  in  describing  the  interment  at 
Linton  Heath,  No.  37.  The  skeleton  was  stated  to  be  that  of  a  male, 
whereas  it  should  have  been  a  female  of  about  forty  years  of  age.  A 
considerable  number  of  beads  of  amber  and  glass  lay  near  the  neck.  It 
does  not  appear,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  occurrence  of  such 
ornaments  in  tombs  of  the  period  necessarily  proves  that  the  person  interred 
was  a  female,  since  it  is  believed  that  necklaces  were  occasionally  worn  by 
men.  We  cannot  too  highly  esteem  the  value  of  the  information  so  readily 
afforded  on  all  occasions  b}'^  Professor  Owen,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Professor 
Quekett,  in  the  elucidation  of  archaeological  enquiries. 


9  A  detailed  account  of  tumuli  exca- 
vated at  Triplow  Heath  and  Melbourn 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  Neville  in  his 
"Sepulehra  Exposita,"  in  lfi48.  In  that 
interesting  volume,  as  also  in  his  "  An- 
tiqua  Explorata,"  many  particulars  may 
be  found  rogMrding  various  discoveries 
prosecuted  undo-  Mr.  Neville's  directions, 
and  to  which  he  has  briefly  adverted  in 
tlie  onumeratidu  nbuvc  t>ivcn.      It  is  to  be 


regretted  that  these  volumes,  comprising 
the  results  of  his  earlier  researches,  were 
printed  for  private  distribution  only  ; 
Mr.  Neville  had  the  kindness  to  present 
copies  to  the  Library  of  the  Institute, 
where  they  may  be  consulted  by  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
vestiges  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  Essex. 
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1!V  TlIK  KEV.  JOHN  MAUOHAN,  U.A.,  Rector  of  IJcwcastlc,  Cuiubuilana. 

Section  III. — Survey  of  the  Maiden  Way  tlirouyh  the  Farish  of 
Bewcastle* 

On  crossing:  the  river  Kirkbcck  at  the  Dollerlino  tlie 
Maiden  Way  quits  the  parish  of  Lancrcost  and  the  feudal 
region  of  the  Barony  of  Gilsland,  and  breaks  ground  in  the 
parish  of  Bewcastle,  continuing  forwards  in  the  same  straight 
line,  which  characterises  its  Roman  origin.  It  then  passes 
through  the  Borderrigg  Meadow,  about  the  middle  of  the 
field,  where  the  track  is  very  distinct,  being  visible  from  the 
summit  of  the  Side  Ground  and  the  Tower  Brow,  when  the 
grass  is  short.  The  stones  show  themselves  in  abundance 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  mowers,  who  generally 
remove  some  of  them  in  each  succeeding  year.  Thus  in 
course  of  time  the  track  will  probably  disappear  here  as  in 
other  places.  This  track  is  constantly  pointed  out  as  the 
Maiden  Way,  and  known  as  such  by  the  people  in  the 
district. 

Before  the  ascent  over  the  Greyfell  Common  tlie  ^Maiden 
Way  passes  (at  530  yds.)  the  solitar}^  ruins  of  the  Braes  Tower, 
another  of  the  camp-forts,  or  ancient  strongholds.  This 
encampment  measured  about  70  yards  from  north  to  south, 
60  yards  from  east  to  west,  and  covers  nearly  an  acre  of  ground. 
It  has  been  protected  by  a  ditch  (or  perhaps  a  covered  way) 
on  the  west,  south,  and  part  of  the  east  side,  and  there  has 
been  a  stone  rampart  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch  on  the 
south  side.  A  kiln  for  drying  corn  has  been  on  the  north- 
cast  side  about  GO  yards  distant.  This  fortress  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Several  of 
the  stones  used  in  the  erection  of  the  adjoining  farm-houses 
at  the  Borderrigg  and  Lowgrange  have  an  ajijiearance  of 
Roman  origin,  and  have  probably  been  brought  from  this 
fortress.     The   stones   and   mouldings    of    an    old   door    at 

*  Cijiitinuod  from  page  135. 
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Lowgraiige  atlbrd  undoubted  proofs  that    they    had    been 
Avorked  for  some  previous  purpose. 

From  some  point  near  the  Braes  Tower,  an  okl  road 
branches  off  to  the  north-Avest,  which  has  strong  appear- 
ances of  liaving  been  a  Roman  road  or  branch  of  the  ]\Iaiden 
Way.  It  passes  out  at  the  north-west  coi'ner  of  the  ])order- 
rigg  pasture  ;  over  the  Parkhead  Knowes  near  an  okl  thorn 
tree  ;  near  Ilobbie  Noble's  well ;  on  the  east  side  of  the 
I'arknook  farm-buildings  ;  over  the  Bothrigg  Hill,  where 
the  public  road  now  follows  part  of  the  line,  and  where  it 
shows  the  ancient  pavement  about  15  feet  wide  ;  past  the 
Row,  the  Brock  Knowes,  and  Foggethill  gate,  up  to  Lyne- 
steads  where  it  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  soon  afterwards 
falls  into  the  ancient  Wheel  Causeway  from  the  Crew,  which 
will  be  described  hereafter.  At  Lynesteads  are  the  founda- 
tions of  a  small  tower,  apparently  Roman,  which  has  been 
9  yards  square.  By  a  little  excavation  at  the  north-cast 
corner,  I  ascertained  that  the  wall  was  hi  situ,  about  3  feet 
high,  and  4j  feet  thick.  I  also  found  two  thin  stones  of 
a  diamond  shape,  hard,  heavy,  and  apparently  of  an  iron 
nature,  resembling  those  used  in  ancient  ornamental  paving. 
On  the  east  side  of  this  turret  has  been  a  rectangular 
building,  about  9  yards  long,  and  4  yards  broad  ;  and  on 
the  south  side  there  has  been  a  kiln  for  drying  corn.  The 
view  from  this  place  is  extensive  and  very  picturesque.  At 
a  place  called  Crosshill  near  Lynesteads  is  a  iVagment  of  a 
cross.  On  the  one  side  there  have  been  some  letters  ;  only 
O  G  N  and  part  of  an  ]\I  (?)  are  now  legible  ;  on  the  other 
side  are  the  iigures  1123.  A  stone  axe  was  lound  at  the 
Crosshill  a  few  3'ears  ago,  uliicli  was  taken  away  by 
Mr.  Weir,  Surgeon,  of  Cannobie. 

Tlie  Maiden  Way  leaves  the  Ih'aes  ruin  at  tlie  west  end, 
and  piocceds  directly  np  a  sla(;k  '  to  the  north-cast,  con- 
tinuing the  line  Ironi  the  High-house  Knowe  through  the 
Bu.sh  buildings.  After  ])assing  the  Jh'a(\s  Tower  the  trace  is 
not  so  distinct.  W'lim  I  cxainiiHMl  it,  I  bad  (lie  advantage 
of  an  unusually  diy  sjiring  which  Jiad  siript  the  gi'ound  of 
almost  every  blade  of  grass.  1  found,  however,  throughout 
the  whole  oi"  my  track  a  constant  supply  of  stones  of  a 
peculiar    aspect,    pcciiini;'    thronLi;h    the   surface,    sometimes 

'   111    till)    NorlliiTii    tliiilurl    lliiM    Uriii   ili  Mi^niit<H  iiii    i>|i(.iiiii^  In  twciii    two  IiIIIh,  ii 
vullc-y, or  Hiuull  hliull<jw  (loll.     Itrockelt. 
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detached  and  only  appearing  at  intervals,  and  at  other 
places  lying  in  quantities  together.  These  stones  were 
covered  with  the  same  grey  coating  which  I  had  before 
noticed  on  the  stones  between  Birdoswald  and  Bewcastle, 
and  appeared  worn  as  if  by  attrition  from  passage  over 
them.  Following  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  right  track, 
I  came  also  to  the  remains  of  singular  structures,  which 
would  have  been  considered  Roman  if  they  had  been  found 
contiguous  to  the  Roman  Wall.  These  circumstances,  aided 
by  local  tradition,  that  the  Maiden  Way  passed  over  certain 
places  on  this  line,  render  it  probable  that  my  researches 
have  been  in  the  right  place.  There  is  an  old  tradition  in 
Bewcastle,  that  the  J\Iaiden  Way  was  never  completed 
through  this  district ;  that  it  was  made  only  through  the 
wet  and  soft  and  not  over  the  dry  spots  of  ground.  I  found, 
however,  a  continuous  line  of  stone,  through  both  w^et  and 
dry  places,  of  such  a  character  as  to  lead  me  to  think  that 
this  tradition  is  not  correct. 

About  half  way  across  the  Borderrigg  allotment  of  the 
Greyfell  Common  it  crosses  the  "  Ancient  Ditch,''  and  about 
a  dozen  3'ards  further  it  passes  a  small  circular  mound  or 
groundwork  about  3  yards  in  diameter.  This  may  have 
been  a  watch-tower,  or  possibly  a  place  of  solitary  sepulture. 
It  is  in  a  straight  line  with  the  east  chimney  of  the  Bush 
and  the  High-house. 

(740  yards.)  At  1270  yards  it  crosses  the  newly-made 
Awarded  road,  w4icre  it  is  seen  in  the  ditch  of  the  fence,  and 
then  enters  the  Stocostead  allotment. 

About  a  mile  westward  from  this  point  is  an  old  thick- 
walled  farm-house,  called  the  Peelohill,  probal)ly  a  contrac- 
tion from  Peel  on  the  hill,  the  word  "  peel"  meaning  a  Border 
tower.^  At  the  foot  of  the  Peelohill  wood  is  another  of  those 
venerable  remains,  whose  interest  and  value  impress  us  as 
the  only  vestiges  probably  of  a  race,  a  faith,  and  a  state  of 
social  conditions,  extinct  ages  ago.  This  memorial  of  the 
dead  is  a  large,  green,  oval-shaped  earthen  mound,  and  called 
the  "  Cairn  o'  the  Mount,"  and  is  of  a  different  character 
from  any  which  I  have  met  with  before.  It  is  about  80 
yards  long,  and  about  8  yards  broad,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge, 

-  Oi- it  mav  be  a  jileonHSin  for  I'euUaw,       on   the  hill,  in  which   case  tlie  word  hill 
the  word  "  law"  ineaiiing  a  hill, Sax.  pltaw,        would  be  superfluous, 
und  the  word  I'ecUaw  lueaiiiui;  the  Tower 
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an<l  runs  almost  t<>  a  point  at  each  end,  being  considerably 
broadest  near  the  eastern  end.  Its  slopes  vary  from  12  to 
27  yards,  and  it  is  sun-dunded  by  a  terrace  H  yards  broad, 
and  about  <>  feet  high,  ^vhich  is  fringed  with  bruslnvood.  It 
resembles  the  ship-mounds  which  are  numerous  in  Sweden, 
and  arc  so  called  from  their  being  meant,  as  it  has  been 
conjectured,  to  imitate  the  form  of  inverted  ships,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  reared  over  the  remains  of  those 
bold  Vikings,  whose  deeds  of  depredation  and  daring  spread 
the  name  of  the  Northmen  far  and  wide.^  It  is  situated  in  a 
secluded  corner,  and  nearly  surrounded  with  w^oods. 

(100  yards.)  At  1370  yards  the  line  crosses  an  old  peat 
road,  which,  as  on  the  !Sidc  Fell,  is  thickly  covered  with 
stones  at  the  point  of  crossing,  but  on  no  other  part  of  it. 

(100  yards.)  At  1470  yards  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
Way  is  seen,  about  10  yards  long,  on  the  summit  called  the 
Brow^nhill.  A  transverse  section  about  20  yards  further 
forward  shows  the  Way  to  have  been  10  yards  broad.  At 
this  point  the  Way  appears  to  turn  towards  the  Crew,  taking 
a  direction  almost  due  north,  and  striking  along  the  edge  of 
the  back -bone  of  England,  where  the  varied  scenery  of  hill 
and  dale,  rocky  precipices,  and  foaming  rivulets,  alternately 
adorn  the  prospect.  The  stones  have  been  dug  out  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  this  point,  and  carted  away  for  making 
the  neighbouring  fences  on  the  recent  division  of  the  Common. 
This  sort  of  spoliation  has  rendered  the  trace  of  the  Way 
much  more  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  The  Mile  Castle 
(if  there  was  one)  would  be  about  this  place,  but  it  is  not 
now  traceable. 

Pursuing  its  course  straight  forwards  about  300  yards, 
the  ^Maiden  Way  reaches  the  remains  of  a  small  l^cacon 
Tower,  about  5  yards  in  diameter,  on  the  Greyhill,  which  is 
the  summit  of  this  part  of  the  Grey  fell.  This  IJeacon 
commands  a  view  of  the  sunnnit  of  the  Side  Fell,  of  the 
Cairn  on  the  Tower  lirow,  and  of  the  IJeacons  through 
Knaresdale  to  the  soudi.  and  ri  very  extensive  prospect  to 
the  north.  From  the  IWown  Kiiowe  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  High-house  to  this  Deacon  is  (Uk;  conliniKMl  straight 
line  about  4000  yards  in  length. 

It  seems   to  be   gcMicrally  undtM'stood  by  (he  people  here, 

'  'I'IkT'-  ih  II  |iliici'  ill  i)iirhi-tiiliiri.'  oiill'  il  .s|ii|itimii,  ii-.  it  has  limi   Mii.l,   (rdiii   a  larj^o 
liarrow  ilitrr,  in  form  of  a  hlii|i. 
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that  the  Maiden  Way  passed  over  the  Greyfcll,  but  the 
proper  track  appears  to  have  been  lost.  One  person  pointed 
out  to  me  the  "  Ancient  Ditch,"  whicli  I  have  found  so 
closely  accompanying  the  road,  as  the  Maiden  Way.  That 
there  were  different  Roman  roads  through  the  district  is  not 
at  all  improbable.  Gibbon  says,  "  the  primary  oljject  of 
these  roads  was  to  facilitate  the  march  of  the  legions,  nor 
was  any  country  considered  as  completely  subdued  till  it  had 
been  rendered,  in  all  its  parts,  pervious  to  the  arms  and 
authority  of  the  Emperor." 

From  the  Brownhill  the  Maiden  Way  turns  and  aims 
nearly  due  north  ;  it  passes  out  of  the  north  corner  of  the 
Stocostead  allotment,  and  enters  into  the  Stocostead  pasture. 

(590  yards.)  At  2060  yards  it  traverses  the  Ashycroft 
Cleugh,  almost  at  the  head  of  the  Stocostead  pasture,  where 
there  must  necessarily  have  been  an  embankment,  and  an 
arch  which  has  disappeared.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Cleugh 
runs  an  old  stone  fence,  with  a  part  of  it,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Beck,  jutting  out  w'ith  some  large  stones,  which  may 
have  been  the  foundations  of  an  arch.  The  situation 
of  this  deep  and  solitary  ravine  is  of  the  boldest  character. 
The  banks  on  each  side  rise  abruptly — in  some  places  almost 
perpendicularly — and  are  studded  with  rugged  crags,  so 
that  the  gulph  has  a  very  grand  and  awful  appearance. 
Farther  down  this  serpentine  and  sequestered  glen  the  cliffs 
are  crowned  with  brushwood ;  and  to  complete  the  enchanting 
scene,  the  streamlet  breaks  in  foam  over  the  points  of  the 
rocks,  and  forms  several  small  cascades.  I  was  informed  by 
more  than  one  person  that  the  Maiden  Way  passed  through 
the  Ashycroft  ground,  to  the  Crew,  but  no  one  could  point 
out  the  exact  locality. 

(120  yards.)  At  2180  yards  it  enters  the  Hill  pasture, 
near  a  bend  in  the  stone  wall.  Here  it  passes  near  the 
vestiges,  it  may  be,  of  another  mihtary  domicile  of  the 
Romans,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Farm-house  called 
the  Hill.  The  ground-works  arc  about  22  yards  square, 
covered  with  turf,  and  not  above  3  feet  high,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  having  been  one  of  the  ancient  camp-fortlets. 
There  is  also  a  kiln  for  drying  corn,  3  yards  in  diameter, 
and  nearly  filled  with  loose  stones,  with  traces  of  ancient 
mortar.  It  appears  to  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
building  (or  perhaps  within   it)  14  yards  long,  and  5  yards 
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broad,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  The  sides  of  the  adjacent 
hills  are  torn  and  deeply  furrowed  by  the  heavy  torrents 
that  fall  frequently  from  the  high  grounds  above. 

It  enters  the  liill  bog  near  the  gate,  and  passes  a  small 
mound  of  stones  about  half  way  down  the  edge  of  the  hill, 
and  a  large  mound  of  stones  near  the  bottom  of  the  field, 
as  if  the  stones  of  the  ]\[aiden  Way  had  been  all  gathered 
in  this  field  and  carted  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

(900  yards.)  At  3080  yards  it  approaches  the  ground- 
works of  the  Crew  Tower  or  Mile  Castle.  These  are  70 
yards  broad  from  north  to  south,  and  40  yards  from  east  to 
west.  On  the  north  side  are  the  remains  of  a  strong  tower, 
standing  as  sturdy  as  a  border  trooper ;  it  measures 
8  yards  long  and  5^  yards  broad  internally.  The  remaining 
walls  are  10  feet  high  above  the  rubbish  in  the  inside,  about 
.5^  feet  thick,  and  have  been  constructed  with  cement  appa- 
rently ancient.  At  the  height  of  about  7  feet  the  wiUl  is 
reduced  to  47V  feet  in  thickness,  leaving  a  projection  as  if  to 
support  the  joists  of  the  floor  above.  There  is  a  port-hole  on 
the  south  and  west  sides,  narrowing  to  a  circular  opening, 
about  4  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the  wall,  and 
splaying  on  each  side.  In  the  interior  of  the  tower  there  is 
an  old  knocking  trough.'  The  entrance  has  been  on  the 
north  side,  and  tlie  tower  has  had  a  corresponding  door  on 
the  south  side.  The  west  side  of  the  north  door  is  nearly 
perfect.  This  door  has  been  3  feet  wide.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stones  used  in  the  construction  of  this  tower,  it  has 
probably  been  a  Border  Keep,  which  may  have  been  erected 
on  a  Ivoman  site.  It  is  likewise  celebrated  for  its  associa- 
tions with  local  history,  being  usually  considered  as  the 
birth-place  of  Ilobbie  Noble,  one  of  the  most  noted  free- 
booters. At  a  little  distance  northwards  from  this  tower  is 
another  building,  now  partly  in  ruins,  which  has  j)roliably 
been  an  ancient  fortress.  The  cement  with  which  this  fort 
has  been  erected  contains  cliarcoal  and  pieces  of  burnt  clay, 
and  several  of  the  stones  resemble  those  used  in  Roman 
masonry. 

AlMjut  'W»<>  yards  to  tlu-  north-cast  of  the  Crew  is  another 

'  TWm  i<  iiii    iH  ii-'cil   III  till-    North    to  prcvioiiHly  to   lioiliii;;  flu-ni   lor  InoMi  oj- 

i|ihiKiii»l<    ri   hloni-  niortJir,    ciilliil   ;ilbo    u  fiiiiiniily.      'I'lic  opi  riititiii  w/in  iiirloiiiicO 

cn-<iri;;-troiiKli,  ii-iird  ffijinirly  for  cruiny  li,v  "i'l  ol  a  \voo<k'ii  ptHtk-  oi-  .i  roiind  luili 

or  tftkiiii;  otf  tile  huskfl  of  barley  or  whi-nt,  <ij°  ntoiic. 
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of  tliose  interesting  memorials  of  tlie  past,  a  large  plot  of 
enclosures  or  groundworks  called  Antonstown  ( "?  Antojiini). 
They  are  about  70  yards  long  on  each  side,  covering  about 
an  acre  of  ground.  A  fine  spring  of  water,  called  the 
Fountain,  rises  about  the  middle  of  the  place.  A  large  sod 
and  stone  fence  ])asses  it  on  tlie  east  side,  which  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  rampart,  and  seems  to  be 
in  close  connexion  with  the  "  Ancient  Ditch."  There  appears 
to  have  been  a  branch  way  from  this  place  to  the  Hill,  and 
also  another  to  the  Crew.  Antonstown  stands  on  the  top  of 
the  high  bank  of  a  wooded  and  precipitous  glen  or  gill,  and 
at  tlie  foot  of  it  murmurs  the  Jiothrigg  rivulet,  half  hidden 
by  the  foliage.  Both  Antonstown  and  the  Crew  appear  to 
have  been  numerously  inhabited  at  some  former  period. 
Hutchinson  has  the  following  note  on  the  parish  of  Kirkland. 
• — "  About  200  yards  east  of  this  Roman  road,  {i.e.  the 
Maiden  Way)  are  the  hanging  walls  of  Mark  Antony, 
AA'ithout  any  possible  reason  to  be  assigned  for  their  name. 
They  consist  of  three  terraces,  the  manifest  work  of  art, 
immediately  rising  one  above  another,  and  each  elevated 
4  or  5  yards  ;  they  are  200  yards  in  length,  and  the  plain  at 
the  top  of  each,  10  in  breadth."  Can  these  two  places  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  same  person,  both  being  so 
immediately  connected  with  the  Maiden  Way  % 

An  old  road  called  the  Wheel  Causeway  proceeded  to  the 
north-west  from  the  Crew,  over  the  Narrs,  and  aiming  for 
Tinnieshill  in  Scotland. 

The  Maiden  Way,  on  leaving  the  Crew  Tower,  takes  a 
direction  nearly  due  north,  and  aims  for  Skelton  Pike, 
crossing  the  Crew  Burn  near  the  gate  leading  into  White 
Lyne  Common.  In  the  pasture  on  the  north  side  of  the 
recently  erected  farm-house  are  a  great  number  of  heaps  of 
stones,  generally  about  two  yards  long,  and  some  of  them 
about  a  yard  high,  having  the  appearance  of  graves.  This 
has  possibly  been  the  cemetery  for  the  fortresses  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

(750  yards.)  At  3830  yards  it  passes  an  eminence  called 
the  Green  Knowe,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
the  site  of  a  Roman  fortress,  although  there  is  no  trace  of  it 
now.  The  stones  were  dug  out  and  carted  away  from  it  a 
few  years  ago  by  William  Koutledge,  generally  called  "  Old 
Willie  of  the  Loan."     It  covers  nearly  an  acre  of  ground, 
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and  commands  a  view  of  several  slacks  and  defiles.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  west  side  is  the  hamlet  called  the 
Flatt,  where  Sir  James  Graham  has  a  shooting  lodge. 

(1200  yards.)  At  5030  yards  the  Maiden  Way  crosses 
the  limpid  waters  of  a  lovel}'^  stream  called  the  White  L^^ne  ^ 
or  Leven,  making  a  small  divergence  to  the  east ;  a  heap  of 
stones  at  this  spot  deserves  notice,  being  apparently  the 
remains  of  a  strong  abutment  of  a  bridge.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  further  down  the  river  is  a  small  green  hill  on  the 
south  bank,  near  the  foot-bridge,  called  the  Kilnpot  Knowe, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  cairn  or  barrow, 
•with  a  slight  trace  of  foundations  on  its  summit.  On  the 
north  bank  of  the  Lyne,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Maiden 
Way  is  a  curious  place  called  the  Shiel  Knowe.  It  has 
probably  been  so  called  from  two  shiels  which  have  once 
stood  near  it,  and  are  now  in  ruins.  These  shiels  were 
generally  a  sort  of  temporary  huts  or  hovels,  erected  most 
commonl}^  during  the  border  wars,  often  built  of  sods  or 
turfs,  and  sometimes  of  stones,  on  commons,  for  the  shelter 
of  the  shepherds.  In  Scotland  they  are  often  called  Beelds  ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  Cumberland  they  are  termed  Skells, 
scales,  or  skales,  from  the  Saxon  or  perhaps  Gothic  word 
"Skalga,"  a  shell,  husk,  or  cover. *^  The  Shiel  Knowe 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  extensive  cairn,  rising  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  centre,  and  having  three  ridges 
or  barrows  running  from  it  at  smaller  elevations,  and 
diverging  tow^ards  different  points.  The  centre  cairn  is  22 
3^ards  on  the  slope  on  the  north-west  side,  and  the  ridges  or 
barrows  about  one-half  of  that  height.  The  ridge  or  barrow 
running  to  the  south-west  is  about  100  yards  long  ;  the 
ridge  to  the  south-east  is  about  140  ^^ards  long ;  and  the 
ridge  to  the  north  about  380  yards  long.  They  are  now 
covered  w^ith  the  green  turf  and  heather,  but  stones  show 
themselves  in  abundance.  On  the  summit  of  the  centre 
cairn  there  appears  to  have  been  a  small  building,  about 
four  yards  long,  and  three  3'ards  broad.  It  may  have  been  a 
watch-tower,  or  possibly  it  marks  the  site  of  the  altar  on 
which  sacrifice  may  have  been  offered.  This  place  may  have 
been  the  burial-ground  of  a  lai'ge  tribe  located  in  this  district, 

*  Lyne,  possibly  from  Sax,  Hlynna,  a  ^  Or  from  Sceald,  a  cover,  shell,  &c. 

torrent.      Isl.  lind,  a  cascade.      Compare       SeylJ,  a  defence,  a  shealing. 
Gaelic  and  Irish,  Linti;  Welsh,  llyn,  alake. 
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possibly  for  a  considerable  period,  the  centre  cairn  being 
the  grave  of  the  chieftain.  Between  the  north  and  east 
ridges  is  a  deep  peat  moss,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
covered  with  water.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  loch, 
and  to  have  burst  its  barrier,  and  escaped  into  the  Lyne. 
A  considerable  way  along  the  western  side  of  the  northern 
barrow  is  a  rectangular  enclosure,  which  ma}''  have  been  the 
oround-works  of  a  Mile  Castle,  as  this  would  be  about  the 
usual  distance.  The  "  Ancient  Ditch  "  passes  near  it,  and 
skirts  along  the  edge  of  the  hill.  The  prospect  from  this 
Knowe  is  striking  and  romantic  ;  nature  having  combined 
the  charms  of  streams,  rocks,  and  hills  covered  with  the 
sweetly-scented  heather  ;  the  mountain  sides  being  fissured 
by  the  streams  which  fashion  them  into  panellings  crested 
"with  ranges  of  rugged  and  shaggy  crags,  with  torrents 
thunderino;  down  the  narrow  glens,  and  forminir  numerous 
jjicturcsque  "  strumlcts  "  or  cascades. 

There  are  several  heaps  of  stones  resembling  cairns 
further  up  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  district  indeed 
abounds  in  reli(pics  of  that  nature.  These  ancient  monu- 
ments present  to  us  traces  of  tribes  to  whom  we  must  assign 
a  very  remote  date.  They  form  an  inijiortant  link  in  the 
chain  of  those  remains  which  are  connected  with  one  of  the 
early  races  of  the  human  family,  and  which  may  be  termed 
the  unwritten  history  of  man,  bringing  to  liglit  some  faint 
traces  of  our  earliest  ancestry.  To  what  })articular  })eriod 
of  our  history  they  are  to  be  assigned  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
without  an  examination  of  their  contents.  From  their 
contiguity  to  the  Maiden  Way  they  might  be  supposed  to  be 
of  Roman  construction  ;  but  they  are  more  probably  vestiges 
whicli  might  tend  to  ilhisti'ate  the  cliaracter  and  habits,  and 
the  amount  of  civilisation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles,  many  centuries  before  the  Romans  carried  the  arts  of 
jx'ace  in  tiie  train  of  their  conquering  legions.  AVhat  a 
curious  page  of  ancient  liistory  might  be  revealed  by  the 
opening  of  these  burial-places!  They  would  ])rol)ably 
conti-ihute  tlu'ir  share  to  the  histoi-y  of  Britain  during  a 
period  coinj)Uted  to  be  removed  from  ours  by  not  less  tlian 
thirty  centuries. 

( loo  y;irds.)  At  54.30  yards  the  Mai<lcn  Way  j)asses  on 
the  (;asL  side  of  a  large  grey  crag  in  Ihoadside.  An  old 
man  named  John  Storey,  of  Coldsh»p,  a  stone-mason,  and  a 
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person  of  observant  habits,  used  to  say  that  the  JMaiden 
Way  passed  up  this  part  of  Broadside.  Although  we  cannot 
find  any  decided  traces  of  the  Way  in  this  locahty,  I  think 
we  are  warranted  both  by  tradition  and  by  genei'al  appear- 
ances in  supposing  that  the  road  continues  forwards  in  a 
straight  hue,  past  Skelton  Pike,  and  with  shght  divergences 
onwards  into  Scotland,  the  ancient  name  of  Maiden  Way 
having  been  converted  in  places,  into  names  of  a  modern 
character.  Another  old  man  informs  me,  that  in  his  youth  he 
was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  travelling  across  these  hills  into 
Scotland,  and  that  he  had  followed  the  Maiden  Way  scores 
of  times  all  the  way  into  Scotland.  On  minute  inquiry 
I  found  that  he  alluded  to  the  "  Ancient  Ditcli,^'  which  he 
had  always  heard  called  the  ]\Iaiden  Way.  It  appears  from 
this,  however,  that  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  there  had  been  a  tradition  of  the  Maiden  Way 
passing  over  these  hills  in  this  direction. 

(1950  yards.)  At  7380  yards  it  crosses  the  Awarded  road 
on  Blacklyne  Common  at  the  point  Avhere  the  peat  road 
turns  up  the  hill.  There  is  an  appearance  of  an  ancient 
conduit  here.  This  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  cottage 
called  Kettlehall,  where  Sir  James  Graham's  game-watcher 
lives. 

(270  yards.)  At  7650  ^^ards  it  crosses  the  Kettle  Syke.'^ 
A  footpath  called  the  Smuggler's  road  joins  it  here  and 
passes  along  it.  Thus  an  ancient  right  of  road  is  preserved, 
although  the  name  is  lost.  From  this  syke  the  ground 
rises  at  first  rather  abruptly,  and  then  assumes  a  gently- 


The  Cross ;  an  ancient  fortress  near  the  Maiden  Way. 

sloping  ascent  for  300  yards,  passing  over  a  hill  called  the 
Cross,  which  has  undoubtedly  at  some  period  been  a  place  of 
considerable  strength.  The  form  is  here  shown.  It  has 
been  protected  by  the  deep  and  rugged  syke  on  the  south- 

7  Syke,  a  ditch,  a  brook  that  dries  up  in  summer.     Brit,  sjch,  dry. 
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west  side,  and  Ijy  a  fosse  and  vallum  on  the  other  sides,  the 
'•  Ancient  Ditch  "  passing  along  the  eastern  edge  of  it.  It 
will  cover  about  six  acres  of  ground.  There  are  some  ti'aces 
of  foundations  in  the  eastern  part  of  it,  but  these  together 
with  the  ditch  and  rampart  are  now  nearly  level  Avith  tho 
ground.  These  foundations  may  mark  the  site  of  the 
Pnutorium,  if  it  was  once  a  lloman  station.  There  is  a  rude 
pile  of  stones  called  the  Cross  on  the  north  side,  about  five 
feet  high,  and  five  feet  square  at  the  bottom,  and  there  are 
two  smaller  similar  piles  on  the  north  side.  There  is  a  great 
number  of  small  heaps  of  stones,  similar  to  those  at  the  Crew, 
and  bearing  the  a})pearance  of  having  been  places  of  sepul- 
ture. Their  number  formerly  was  much  greater,  but 
several  have  been  carted  away.  This  place  commands  a 
view  of  most  of  the  defiles  in  the  adjacent  hills. 

About  half  a  mile  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cross  is  a  small 
o-reen  eminence  terminating  in  an  artificial  mound  called  the 
Watch  Ivnowe,  where  a  sentinel  could  easily  discover  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  from  any  of  the  surrounding  defiles. 
The  stones  have  now  been  carted  away  for  building  the 
fence.  It  seems  to  have  been  placed  here  for  the  special 
purpose  of  commanding  the  defiles  called  the  Blind  Slack  on 
the  east  side,  and  the  lieck  Slack  on  the  w^est  side  of  it, 
Ijoth  of  which  are  rather  hidden  from  the  Cross. 

(700  yards.)  At  8350  yards  it  crosses  a  small  stream 
called  the  Beck.  On  the  north  side  is  a  quantity  of  stones, 
possibly  part  of  a  bridge.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  a 
small  cottage  called  the  Beckfoot,  formerly  a  noted  resort 
for  smugglers,  but  now  in  ruins.  There  are  also  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  building  25  yards  long,  and  14 
yards  broad.  The  Beck  forms  a  junction  with  the  Black  Lyno 
river,  a  little  distance  below.  Near  the  Black  Lyne  are  the 
iuuiidntions  of  another  building  12  yards  long  and  five  yards 
broad.  They  have  a  Roman  character  ;  some  of  the  stones 
us(.'(l  in  their  construction  still  \Hnnt  to  the  days  of  Uoman 
dominion.  Tlicy  appear  to  have  been  small  lt»rts  to  defend 
the  jiassagc  of  tiie  rivei'. 

(loo  yards.)  At  S4.">i)  yards  it  ciosscs  the  Ulack  Jjyne 
river.  There  -.m^  app.'HiMlly  the  icniains  of  a  strong 
buttress  of  a  l)ridg<;  on  the  south  .side.  There  are  tho 
frtinidations  of  another  building  on  tlie  north  side  of  I  he  river, 
whieji  has  been  seven  yards  s(juare.      The  walls  have  be(!n 
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above  three  feet  thick,  but  are  now  covered  over  witli 
turf. 

Here  then  are  the  ruins  of  three  castcUa,  or  fortresses, 
nesthng  amid  mountain  glens  and  streams,  in  quick  succession, 
■within  the  sliort  distance  of  100  yards.  Two  of  them  occupy 
a  position  within  the  forks  of  the  rivers,  and  impress  on  the 
mind  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  their  position  and  of  their 
antiquity.  This  place  would  be  about  the  proper  distance 
for  a  Mile  Castle.  Gibbon,  speaking  of  tlie  Roman  roads, 
says,  "  The  advantage  of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence, 
and  of  conveying  their  orders  with  celerity,  induced  the 
Emperors  to  establish,  throughout  their  extensive  dominions, 
the  regular  institutions  of  posts.  Houses  were  everywhere 
erected  at  the  distance  of  only  five  or  six  miles ;  each  of 
them  was  constantly  provided  with  forty  horses,  and  by  the 
help  of  these  relays,  it  was  easy  to  travel  an  hundred  miles 
in  a  day  along  the  Roman  roads."  Hence  this  place,  or  the 
Cross,  might  not  only  be  the  site  of  a  Mile  Castle,  but  also 
one  of  those  stations  for  the  speedy  conveyance  of  despatches, 
being  about  six  miles  from  the  station  at  Bewxastle.  Here 
may  fancy  wander  back  to  scenes  of  other  days.  It  may 
well  excite  our  wonder  that  the  Roman  w^arrior  should  have 
been  induced  to  quit  the  warm  and  delicious  breezes  of  Italy 
for  the  conquest  and  permanent  occupation  of  a  country, 
w^here  the  seasons  are  so  cold  and  variable,  and  whose 
climate  is  either  saturated  with  humidity  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  or  exposed  to  cutting  and  boisterous  winds,  and 
anything  but  soothing  to  the  respiratory  organs  ! 

About  half  a  mile  westward  from  this  place  is  an  allotment 
of  Common  called  the  Clint,^  situated  on  sloping  ground 
rising  from  the  Black  Lyne  river.  About  the  middle  of  this 
allotment  is  a  large  quantity  of  stones  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Roman  Camps.  The  stones  are  laid  in  rows, 
and  are  of  different  shapes.  There  appears  to  be  one 
principal  row  from  east  to  west,  and  several  other  rows  in 
connection  with  it,  some  forming  rectangular,  and  some 
forming  circular  figures,  with  an  entrance  on  the  north  and 
south  sides.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  the  foundations 
of  buildings,  while  others  appear  to  resemble  resting-places 

8  Clint,  a  rock.  Brockett  explains  bare  lime-stone  rocks.  Possibly  a  modifi- 
"  cliuts"  as  signifying  crevices    amongst       cation  of  Sax.  Clif,  dhus,  a  rocky  steep. 
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for  tlie  dead.  Some  arc  about  the  length  of  two  graves,  and 
two  or  three  feet  high.  Avhile  others  form,  as  it  were,  a  long 
series  of  graves.  Great  quantities  of  the  stones  have  been 
carted  away  to  build  the  fences. 

At  the  head  of  a  rushy  syke,  on  the  north  side  of  this 
Allotment,  and  near  the  stone  wall,  is  a  knowc  called  the 
Camp  Graves,  now  grown  over  with  rushes,  but  formerly  a 
large  cairn."  It  has  been  entirely  carted  away  to  build  the 
fence.  It  was  opened  about  sixty  years  since  by  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Lauder,  presbyterian  minister  in  Bewcastle,  and  Mr. 
John  Dodgson  of  lloanstrees,  who  is  yet  living,  and  who 
informs  me  that  it  was  a  circular  cairn,  or  heap  of  stones 
piled  up  without  observing  any  regular  order,  about  1 2  yards 
in  diameter  and  about  six  feet  high.  It  was  found  to  contain 
two  graves,  each  about  six  feet  long,  and  two  feet  broad,  one 
at  the  end  of  the  other,  and  ranging  east  to  west,  formed  by 
large  thin  stones  set  upon  edge  perpendicularly,  covered 
with  slabs,  and  having  a  thin  stone  across  the  middle,  forming 
a  division  between  them.  Each  grave  contained  an  urn 
wiili  Ijlack  coloured  ashes  in  it.  There  were  bones  in  the 
graves,  and  also  about  thirty  Roman  silver  coins.  One  of  these 
was  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  appeared  to  be  a  coin 
of  Hadrian,  the  rest  have  been  lost;  a  sharp-pointed  two- 
edged  sword  of  iron,  about  30  inches  in  length,  and  a  bronze 
pint  jug,  Avere  also  found.  Tliis  cairn,  consequentl3%  may 
liave  been  of  Roman  construction,  whatever  opinions 
may  be  entertained  as  to  the  origin  of  the  other  tunuili  in 
this  district.  From  some  drains  which  have  been  lately  cut 
along  the  edge  of  the  hill,  there  ap})ears  to  have  been  a  stone 
road  leading  between  the  Roman  Camps  and  the  Camp 
Graves.  P^rom  a  note  in  Hutchinson,  we  iiiid  it  stated  that 
the  Maiden  Way  passed  this  place  at  the  distance  of  .about 
liair  a  mile,  which  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  distance  of  the 
track  wiiich  I  have  surveyed,  and  so  far  corroborates  my 
investigations.  A  bronze  sjiear-head  was  found  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  peat  moss  near  the  Camp  Graves,  it  measures  lO.J- 
inch(,'S  in  h'Ugth,  and  is  in  good  pi'cservation.  It  is  in  the  ])os- 
HC'Ssion  (){'  Mr.  (George  iioutlcilgo  orii.-iiiklicail.     (Sch'  woodcut.) 

At  a  jilace  called  Koanstrccs,  about  tlinc  miles  west  from 

*  ThiM   jiliicc   \h  comilinK'4    calli-il    ilic        t<riii  \w<\    to   ni;,'nirv    cnmpititnrM.     Sax. 
Ki-tii|i  (iravi'M,  or  the  K('iii|iii-H  (ii-nvcH.    In        ('i'Iii|>h,  ii  wuninr  ;  Dutdi,  Lcnipcr. 
•Mitnc  jiiirtit  of  tlie   Norili,  K<'iii|>(  th  Im   h 
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the  Camp  Graves,  was  another  simiLar  Caii-ii,  but  rather 
larger,  which  was  opened  about  forty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Dodgson.     It  contained  two  graves  similar  to   the    Camp 


Bronze  spear-hcad,  found  near  the  Camp  Graves.     Length,  lOJ  in. 

Graves,  and  one  urn  in  each  grave.  There  was  a  quantity 
of  bones  and.  pieces  of  human  skulls,  but  no  coins.  The 
place,  when  it  is  ploughed  over,  is  still  white  with  bones. 
E-oanstrees  is  delightfully  situated  between  the  rivers 
Black  Lyne  and  Bailie  Water,  which  form  a  junction  just 
below  it,  having  their  banks  graced  with  stately  trees  and 
swelling  hills,  nature  having  with  liberal  hand  scattered 
some  of  her  choicest  ornaments  to  embellish  the  landscape, 
and  to  increase  our  affections  for  "  the  land  we  Kve  in." 
Roanstrees  is  near  the  line  of  road  leading  between 
Bewcastle  and  Tinnieshill,  and  might  be  a  station,  similar  to 
the  Black  Lyne,  or  Cross,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  number  of 
horses.     It  is  about  five  miles  from  the  station  at  Bewcastle. 

In  a  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  from  Iloanstrees, 
called  the  Langcraig,  are  three  mounds  called  the  Fairy 
Knowes.  Two  of  them  appear  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  smelting  of  iron,  as  they  abound  with  pieces  of  slag  ; 
and  the  other  has  probably  been  a  charcoal  heap,  as  it  seems 
full  of  small  pieces  of  that  material.  They  were  formerly 
much  larger,  but  have  been  levelled  as  much  as  possible  for 
ploughing. 

Close  to  Roanstrees,  on  the  east  side,  is  an  eminence  called 
the  Kiln  Knowe,  which  has  also  been  much  levelled  for 
agricultural  convenience.  A  man  who  was  ploughing  here 
found  a  piece  of  copper  like  the  half  of  a  bridle  bit,  and  an 
instrument  of  iron  about  a  foot  long,  thickly  covered  with 
rust.  In  one  part  of  this  knowe  are  traces  of  the  w^alls  of  a 
building,  where  were  found  the  appearances  of  a  fireplace, 
and  hearthstones.  This  knowe  is  naturally  a  good  situation 
for  an  encampment,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  There 
has  been  a  kiln  for  drying  corn  on  the  south-west  side. 

At  a  place  called  the  Nook,  near  to  Roanstrees,  is  a  field 
which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cairns.     In  it 

VOL.    XI.  H  II 
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^vcre  five  riiloes  of  stones  or  barrows,  averaoino;  about  150 
yards  in  length,  and  about  a  yard  deep.  They  were 
composed  of  loose  stones,  and  have  the  appearance  of  so 
many  terraces  rising  above  each  other,  and  running  parallel 


The  Cairns.    Tniusvcrso  Section,  from  W.  to  E. 

from  north  to  south.  They  have  been  carted  away  for  the 
jih^igh.  At  this  jilace  there  was  fornierl}'-  an  old  building 
with  ver}'  thick  walls,  and  portholes  like  those  in  the  tower 
at  the  Crew. 

The  j\Iaiden  Way,  on  leaving  the  Black  Lyne  river,  passes 
on  the  west  side  of  a  petritying  spring,  rising  up  through  a 
large  deposit  of  limestone  tufa,  with  a  quantity  of  stones 
lying  round  it,  as  if  it  had  been  walled  at  some  former 
period.  The  situation  of  this  place  may  be  described  as  a 
land  of  mists  and  drifting  sleets,  and  baleful  vapours.  It  is 
a  scene  of  solcnni  desolation,  and  yet  it  is  such  as  may 
perhaps  raise  the  thoughts  to  Him  that  walketh  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  and  watches  over  even  the  lowest  provinces  of 
man's  existence. 

(500  yards.)  At  8050  yards  the  line  is  continued  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Catslack  Crags.  The  road  here  has 
swerved  a  little  to  the  east  to  avoid  a  deep  and  extensive 
morass.  The  ancient  ditch  is  still  to  be  traced  accompanying 
the  Way. 

((jOO  yards.)  It  then  skirts  along  the  edge  of  the  morass, 
and  at  U550  yards  passes  an  extensive  enclosure  strongly 
fortified,  in  which  are  the  foundations,  possibly,  of"  another 
jMile  Castle  about  15  yards  square,  and  standing  about  three 
feet  above  the  ground,  now  covered  with  turf.  Tlie  Imilding 
aj)pears  to  have  been  divided  into  two  .-ipailiiK  iils.  it  is 
placed  at  tlnj  foot  of  (he  liill  iinnii'diately  underneath 
»SI\elton  I'ikc,  a  rude  [iil(!  (jf  .stoiifs  iHidicd  on  tlie  western 
j)(jiiit  ot   a  long  n)cky  ridge  of  laml.'      The  Way  turns  again 

'  Skolton:  poKHilily  (1<  rivcil  from  .'^.-ix.,  IiiiIh  iirr  htill  tii-iiii'(l  in  hoiiu'  p.'irtn  of 
S<r<'al<l,  ft  (Icfi'iKM',  ii  hIiIcIiii^',  aiiil  Ton,  II  CiiiiiImtIiiihI.  Or  Irom  ilic  ( 'cllic,  Hccilc,  ii 
ti»wii, — a  coiluclioii  <)fMl<<;llM,  amiliejilu.-nlh'       jii^'K«''l  rock. 
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here,  and  aims  for  Wise's  Sheepfold  and  the  Green  Knowe  at 
the  head  of  the  Craigy  Cleugh.  The  view  from  Skelton  Pike 
is  very  extensive. 

About  half  a  mile  south-west  of  Skelton  Pike,  are  the 
remains  of  a  large  cairn,  called  the  Curragh.  It  has  been 
rectangular,  about  45  yards  long,  20  broad,  and  about 
10  feet  high.  A  great  part  of  the  stones  were  carted  away 
to  build  the  adjoining  fences,  about  the  year  1813.  It  was 
computed  to  contain  10,000  cart-loads  of  stones.  A  person 
named  William  Smith,  who  was  carting  stones  from  it,  dug 
about  six  feet  below  the  bottom  of  it  in  one  place,  and  found 
nothing  but  sand.  There  was  no  appearance  of  any  graves 
in  it  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain  ;  no  coins,  bones,  or  inscrip- 
tions were  found.  Parts  of  the  eastern  and  northern  sides 
are  remaining.  The  last  person  who  carted  stones  from  the 
Curragh,  thought  he  was  coming  to  stones  or  slabs  set  on 
edge,  one  evening,  but,  when  he  returned  to  his  work  on  the 
'following  morning,  a  large  quantity  of  stones  had  fallen  down 
upon  it,  and,  as  his  contract  was  just  ended,  he  made  no 
farther  search,  but  took  the  stones  which  were  most  con- 
venient for  his  purpose.  This  vast  structure  would  appear 
to  have  been  a  place  of  burial,  and  the  kistvaen  with  its 
mouldering  contents  is  probably  still  undisturbed.  It  may 
also  have  been  erected  for  some  other  purpose.  The  word 
Curragh  or  Currack,  by  contraction  becomes  Kirk,  and  by 
corruption.  Church,  and  hence  we  might  infer  that  it  may 
have  been  a  place  of  worship.  Pennant,  in  his  voyage  to 
the  Hebrides,  says,  "  The  learned  assigned  other  causes  for 
these  heaps  of  atones  ;  have  supposed  them  to  have  been,  in 
times  of  inauguration,  the  places  where  the  chieftain  elect 
stood  to  show  himself  to  the  best  advantage  to  the  people ; 
or  the  place  from  whence  judgment  was  pronounced  ;  or  to 
have  been  erected  on  the  road  side  in  honour  of  Mercury  ; 
or  to  have  been  formed  in  memory  of  some  solemn  compact." 
From  the  fact  of  their  requiring  such  an  amount  of  labour, 
they  must  have  been  erected  by  a  settled  and  not  a  nomad 
race. 

Some  historical  enquirers  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
native  population  in  Britain  at  a  very  early  period.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  Celts  passed  to  the  western  part  of 
the  world  2100  years  B.C.,  and  that  the  Celtic  Druids  reached 
Britain  about  1(500  years  B.C.     About  the  time,  therefore. 
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when  the  patriarch  Jacob  was  journeying  into  Egypt  to 
behold  his  long-lost  son,  the  nomadic  Celts  were  crossing  the 
English  Channel,  disputing  territorial  rights  with  the  wolf 
and  the  wild  boar,  and  peopling  the  savage  coasts  of  the 
British  Isles.  ]May  we  not,  therefore,  without  any  very 
unreasonable  stretch  of  the  imagination,  fancy  that  we  see 
the  British  Druids  raising  their  ponderous  altars  at  the  same 
time  that  the  great  Jewish  law-giver  was  setting  up  the 
tabernacle  by  divine  direction,  and  delivering  the  command- 
ments to  the  twelve  tribes  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  ? 

About  half  way  between  Skelton  Mile  Castle  and  Wise's 
Fold,  it  passes  the  groundwork  of  a  small  building  about 
four  yards  square,  on  the  edge  of  a  hill,  which  may  have 
been  a  small  fort.  Somewhere  near  this  place  another  road 
has  branched  off  to  the  north-east  ;  it  crossed  the  Kershope 
river  at  the  Caems  Brae,  aiming  for  the  head  of  the  Queen 
Syke,  the  Flight  Ground,  Dinlabyre  Fell,  and  AVhitleygill 
Head. 

(mOO  yards.)  At  10,350  yards,  it  passes  on  the  east  side 
of  Wise's  Fold,  where  there  may  have  been  buildings  at  some 
period.  A  little  to  the  west  of  this  place  stands  the 
monument  (11  feet  high)  erected  in  memory  of  Thomas 
])avi<lson,  a  game-watcher  to  Sir  James  Graham;  he  was 
mui'dered  on  this  spot,  November  8,  184.9. 

The  smuggler's  road  quits  the  ]\raiden  Way  here,  and 
turns  more  to  the  west. 

A  little  to  the  west  from  the  monument  is  a  pond  called 
the  Curragh  Loch,  which  was  formerly  much  more  extensive, 
l)ut  is  now  nearly  grown  up  with  moss.  The  traditions  of 
the  district  inform  us  that  a  chest  of  gold  was  deposited  in 
it,  in  some  great  emergency,  and  that  it  can  only  be  removed 
by  "  twae  twin  lads,  twae  twin  yads  (hoi'ses),  and  twac  twin 
oxen,"  ;i]]  pulling  together. 

(700  yai-ds.)  At  1 1,050  yai-ds  it  passes  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Green  l\no\v(;  at  the  head  (if  the  Civiigy  Cleugh. 
Here  avc  tlic  ti-accs  (•{"  (lie  foundations  of  two  buildings, 
which  may  mark  tlie  |)(»siiion  of  ;i  Mile  Castle,  wliicli  wt)uld 
here  commaml  the  deej)  defile. 

(GOO  yards.)  At  I  l,(;."i()  yards  it  reaches  (he  waters  of 
Kershope  i-iver,  and  then  entei's  iiilo  the  "  L.-md  of  Ihirns." 
On  the  sou  til  side  of  the  rivei"  we  fun  I  the  i(iii;i  ins  of  ;i  not  her 
ol     tliiise    (ifl     ;ii|i|     ||o;irv    IiH  Hioi-i.'!  Is  of    h\:_'<Mie  d;iVS,   '.V.i   fcct 
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long,  and  18  feet  broad,  with  walls  three  feet  thick.  The 
position  is  suited  for  a  fort  to  defend  the  passage  of  the 
river.  If  the  Romans  were  at  the  trouble  of  making  bridges 
at  these  fords,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
would  also  erect  forts,  and  station  garrisons  to  prevent  them 
from  being  destroyed.  The  river  Kershope  runs  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  gorge,  and  the  ground  rises  very  abruptly 
from  it  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side.^  It 
tumbles  over  a  series  of  rough  shapeless  stones  till  it  loses 
itself  in  the  Liddal.  It  forms  the  boundary  line  between 
England  and  Scotland  the  whole  length  of  its  course.  On 
its  banks  in  former  times  the  contending  nations  frequently 
held  their  councils  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Border. 
The  scenery  of  Kershope  Pass  is  of  a  wild,  naked,  and 
romantic  character. 

2  The  name  Kershope  may  be  derived  called   Kershope  is  a  celebrated  grazing 

from   the   Saxon  Carre  or  Carse,  a  plain,  farm   at  this  day.     On  the  eastern  side  of 

a  pasture,  and  Hope,  Sax.,  heafod,  Teut.  Kershope  there  was  formerly  a  very  large 

haupt,  a  liead  ;  the  head  or  most  eastern  tract    of   woodland    which  reached   from 

p;u't  of   the  cattle    pasture.      The   farm  Roanstrees  to  the  Cheviot  Hills. 

{To  he  contimied.) 
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GoDWiNE,  the  great  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  himself  the 
deliverer  and  virtual  ruler  of  Enoland  at  one  of  the  most 
momentous  periods  of  her  earlier  history,  and  yet  more 
famous  as  the  father  of  her  last  truly  native  and  elective  sove- 
reign, bears  nevertheless  a  character  ^vhich  has  been  by  many 
of  our  historians,  both  of  early  and  of  recent  date,  handed  down 
to  us  in  the  blackest  colours.  Even  those  \N'ho  are  merciful  to 
the  supposed  perjury  and  usurpation  of  the  son,  generally 
fall  without  any  compunction  upon  the  fatlier  ;  some,  indeed, 
scarcely  mention  him  without  the  addition  of  "traitor," 
almost  as  a  portion  of  his  style  and  title.  But  on  looking 
more  narrowly  into  the  annals  nearest  to  his  own  time,  we  find 
that  liis  crimes  become  less  distinctly  visible,  while  his  great 
and  good  qualities  begin  to  stand  out  in  more  conspicuous 
colours.  It  w^as  the  manifest  policy  both  of  Norman  and  of 
ecclesiastical  writers  to  cast  every  possible  obloquy  upon  a 
family  which  formed  the  great  obstacle  to  the  establishment 
of  Norman  influence,  and  wliich  was  always  more  or  less  in 
disfavour  with  the  Church.  Uotli  (jJodwine  and  Harold  may 
be  fairly  classed  among  the  assertors  of  the  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence of  England  ;  but  such  a  title  was  still  less  likely 
than  their  defence  of  its  political  liberty,  to  win  them 
favour  from  writers  in  the  interest  of  the  papal  see.  The 
accusations  against  them  are  in  many  cases  belied  by 
facts,  in  others  they  are  grossly  absurd  and  trifling  ; 
but  it  is  a  very  curious  study  to  mark  how  they  originated, 
and  how  they  are  copied  from  one  writer  ])y  aiu^ther, 
usually  attaching  to  themselves  some  fuilher  mythical 
r<';iliir('s  by  the  way.  1  have  thcrcfoir  thdii^ht  it  advisable 
to  pay  moi'e  attention  than  they  in  thcinsclvi's  deserved 
to  tin;  narratives  of  very  late  and  inferior  wi'iters.  For 
what  is  true  in  every  case  applies  most  especially  to  this, 
that  it  is  the  pai't  of  a  good  historian  not  only  to  know 
what  r(!ally  did  haj)p<;n  at  a  remote  jieriod,  hut  also  what 
intervening     ages     have     cunceiviMl      to      have      happened. 
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The  real  authorities  in  this  matter  he  within  a  small 
compass.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Florence  of  Worcester 
are  the  records  to  which  we  must  look  for  our  essential 
facts  ;  the  Norman  writers  give  us  their  version  of  them, 
and  the  Norman  Survey  helps  us  to  many  personal  par- 
ticulars. William  of  Malmesbur}^  though  certainly  to  be 
set  on  the  Norman  side,  comes  somewhere  between  the 
two  classes,  and  often  fairly  sets  before  us  both  sides  of 
the  story.  The  Scandinavian  writers  are  for  the  most 
part  only  valuable  as  showing  how  wonderfully  little 
they  knew  of  the  affairs  of  a  kindred  kingdom.  The  later 
English  writers,  down  to  the  chroniclers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century,  however  valuable  for  times  nearer 
their  own,  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  only  useful  to  our 
present  purpose,  as  showing  how  utterly  the  narrative  was 
misconceived,  and  how  carelessly,  often  dishonestly,  one 
copied  from  another.  Yet,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  make  frequent  references  to 
them,  though  I  must  confess  that  my  patience  failed  me 
more  than  once  during  the  process. 

§  L     OF  THE  PARENTAGE  OF  GODWINE,  AND  HIS  SERVICES 
UNDER  CNUT. 

The  first  question  to  be  discussed  is  no  other  than  that  of 
the  parentage  of  Godwine  himself.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
sons  of  Cnut  and  that  of  Eadward  the  Confessor,  Godwine 
appears  as  the  most  prominent  and  powerful  man  in 
England ;  he  appears  also  as  the  champion  of  the  national 
party,  the  leader  of  the  English  movement,  first  against 
Danish,  then  against  Norman  domination,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  as  owing  his  honours  to  the  favour  of  the  Danish 
kings,  and  to  his  connection  by  marriage  with  their  house. 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  in  most  of  our  records  he 
comes  on  the  stage  in  a  rather  singular  manner,  his  position 
and  power  being  rather  assumed  than  directly  stated,  and  no 
reference  being  generally  made  to  his  kindred  or  descent. 
What  then  Avas  his  lineage  and  ancestry  1  Two  widely 
different  stories  present  themselves  for  our  acceptance. 

By  far  the  more  attractive  of  the  two  is  the  romantic  tale 
which,  on  the  authority  of  certain  northern  Sagas,  codwiuc,  a 
confirmed  by  a  single  MS.  chronicle,  has  gained  son.  kccordiug 
acceptance   with   two  of  the  most  distinguished  xhieiTy. 
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writers  on  this  period,  ^Yith  a  eouiitryiiiaii  of  our  own, 
who  may  fairly  ehiini  our  respect  as  the  pioneer  of  all 
more  recent  inquiries  into  early  English  history,  and  "with  a 
writer  of  another  land,  who  has  proved  himself,  though  far 
from  the  most  accurate  in  detail,  yet  undoubtedly  the  most 
eloquent  and  picturesque  of  its  narrators.  Sharon  Turner 
and  Thierry  quote  the  j\IS.  Chronicle  of  liadulphus  Niger,  as 
well  as  the  Knytlinga  Saga,  both  of  which  authorities  I  am 
obliged  to  take  at  second-hand,  in  support  of  the  story  that 
Godwine  was  a  peasant's  son  in  the  west  of  England,  who 
won  the  favour  of  the  Danish  chieftain  Ulf  by  hospitalit}"  and 
guidance  when  he  had  lost  his  wa}^  after  one  of  the  battles 
between  Cnut  and  Eadmund,  Ulf,  pleased  with  the  appearance 
and  address  of  the  young  Englishman,  takes  him  to  the 
court  of  Cnut,  procures  him  promotion  at  the  hands  of  the 
King,  and  gives  him  his  own  sister  Gytlia  in  marriage.  By 
most  later  writers  this  story  is  passed  by  in  silence.  M.  de 
Bonnechose,  however,  stops  to  argue  against  it,  as  also  does  Sir 
Edward  Ikilwer  Lytton,  the  notes  to  whose  splendid  romance 
of ''  Harold  "  show  what  laurels  he  might  have  won  in  the 
graver  field  of  history  itself,  had  not  his  genius  been  diverted 
into  another  and  more  popular  channel.  Sir  Edward  only 
alhidcs  to  the  story  in  order  to  dismiss  it  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  as  directly  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  and  of  Florence  of  Worcester.  Now^  I  must 
confess  that  1  have  a  lingering  attachment  to  Thierry's  story, 
pai-tly  from  early  associations,  partly  from  the  natural  wish 
to  recognise  in  a  great  man  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune, 
and  to  find  that  the  last  prince  who  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  English  people  did,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  derive  his  origin  from  their  own  ranks.  I  would  not, 
indeed,  be  understood  as  fully  committing  myself  to  the 
legend,  wliich  is  certainly  surrounded  by  difficulties,  but 
it  certainly  does  not  strike  me  as  the  gross  absurdity  wliich 
most  modern  writers  seem  to  consider  it. 

That  ill  a  jtcriod  of  extreme  confusion  ;iiid  ii;ili(iii;d 
disorganisation,  a  youth  oi"  lowly  birth,  but  of  coniinaiiding 
abiliti(;s,  might,  if  a  lucky  accident  once  put  him  ujxtii  the 
track  of  fortune,  make  his  way  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
state,  is  in  itself  neither  incredible  nor  iiiipi-(»bable.  A  few 
y<'ars  before.  Eadric  Streone,  wIkiiii  all  describe  as  a  person 
of  low  l»iiili,  li;i(l   risen    to  be   the  first    man    in  the  kini:;dom. 
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and  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  King  JEtlielred.  If 
JEthelred  could  thus  promote  an  utterly  unworthy  favourite, 
what  should  hinder  the  discerning  Danish  conqueror  from 
doing  the  like  by  one  in  whom  he  perceived  powers  well 
calculated  to  prove  the  best  support  of  an  insecure  dynasty  1 
Nothing  could  be  more  likel}''  to  reconcile  the  mass  of  the 
English  people  to  the  Danish  sovereignty  than  the  sight  of 
one  of  themselves,  an  Englishman  risen  from  the  ranks, 
promoted  to  be  the  counsellor  of  the  foreign  monarch,  and 
connected  by  marriage  Avith  the  royal  house "?  And,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  the  prominent  position  of  Godwine 
at  the  death  of  Cnut  is  rather  assumed  than  stated  in  most 
of  our  old  chronicles.  He  appears  as  the  leader  of  the  English 
party,  and  the  chief  support  of  the  deceased  monarch's 
widow,  but  as  to  his  parentage,  and  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  obtained  so  high  a  position,  nearly  all  our  historians 
are  silent.  Thus  far  w^e  might  be  inclined  to  accept  the 
Scandinavian  legend,  as  filhng  up  a  singular  gap  in  our 
own  annals. 

But  it  may  be  answered  that  this  general  silence  of  our 
old  records  is  broken  by  two,  and  those  the  most  supposed 
trustworthy  of  their  number.  One  of  the  most  mony'''^'f*''tte 
conspicuous  events  in  the  troubled  reign  of  ufcirand^F^io- 
iEthelred  is  the  assemblage  and  dispersion  of  the  '■'''"'®- 
great  English  fleet  in  the  year  1009.  With  vast  labour  and 
expense  a  navy  had  been  gathered  together  which  w^as  to 
brave  the  power  of  the  Northmen  upon  their  own  element, 
and  to  guard  England  from  all  further  fear  of  subjugation  at 
the  hands  of  her  inveterate  invaders.  At  the  very  moment 
of  its  assemblage  Brihtric,  the  brother  of  the  Ealdorman 
Eadric,  accuses  to  the  King  "  Child  Wulfiioth,  the  South- 
Saxon  ;  "  Wulfnoth  flies  with  twenty  ships  and  takes  to 
piracy  ;  Brihtric,  at  the  royal  order,  pursues  him  with  eighty 
ships,  but  the  fleet  of  Brihtric  is  scattered  by  a  tempest,  and 
the  remnant  attacked  and  burnt  by  Wulfnoth.  Now,  who 
was  this  "  Child  Wulfnoth  the  South  Saxon  1  "  Some  copies 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  followed  by  the  printed  editions, 
add  to  this  description  the  words  "  father  of  Earl  Godwine." 
But  in  other  copies  the  words  are  wanting,  nor  do  they 
occur  either  in  Florence  of  Worcester,  who  evidently  copies 
the  Chronicle,  or  in  Roger  Wendover,  or  lloger  de  Hoveden 
who   evidently   copies   Florence  ;  nor   yet   in   the   slightly 

VOL.  XI.  I  I 
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different  version  given  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  his 
copyist  Broiiiton.  Florence,  however,  had  just  before  given 
a  t'-enealoiry,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  brothers  of  Eahlor- 
man  Eadric  ;  "cujus  fratres  exstiterunt  Ih'ithricus,  iElfricus, 
Goda,  iEgelwinus,  iEgelwardus,  iEgelnia^rus,  pater  Whiothi, 
patris  Wcst-Saxoiium  Ducis  Godwini."^ 

Thierry,  by  omitting  all  mention  of  this  last  story, 
certainly  makes  his  course  tolerably  easy,  but  Mr.  Turner 
seems  to  accept  the  pedigree  just  given  without  hesitation, 
and  apparently  without  considering  it  contradictory  to  the 
tale  which  he  follows  of  Godwine's  humble  origin.  Indeed  he 
represents  Wulfnoth  in  his  lowly  estate,  as  "  perhaps  remem- 
bering the  high  fortunes  of  his  uncle  Eadric,"^  "  and  hoping  a 
similar  good  success  for  his  own  child."  Before  this,^  in 
recording  the  story  of  Brihtric  and  Wulfnoth,  he  calls  the 
latter  "  the  ftither  of  the  Earl  Godwine,"  and  though  he 
remarks  in  a  note  that  the  words  are  absent  from  some  ]\18S.  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  lie  does  not  appear  to  doubt  Wulfnoth's 
parentage.  It  would  be  sufficiently  remarkable  if  the  nephew 
of  the  powerful  Eadric  remained  in  the  condition  of  a  herds- 
man, while  that  chief  had  raised  himself  to  such  greatness, 
and  had  exalted  at  least  one  of  his  brothers  witli  him  ;  yet 
this  is  at  least  possible.  But  possibility  can  hardly  bo 
stretched  so  far  as  to  identify  Wulfnoth,  the  naval  com- 
mander of  Sussex  in  KJOU,  with  Wulfnoth,  the  western 
peasant  in  lOIG,  Unquestionably,  princes  and  lords,  under 
the  frown  of  fortune,  have  before  now  lurked  in  such  disguises, 
but  one  who,  outlaw  as  he  was,  still  remained  at  the  head  of 
twenty  ships,  would  be  more  likely'  to  take  service  under 
King  Svend,  or  to  continue  his  proceedings  as  Viking  on  his 

'   Dr.  Lappcnbcr(»  (ii.  170)  speaking  of  -'  ii.  494. 

Eii'lric,  Hins,  tlijit  he  "  staiuls  at  the  licad  ^  ii    47!t. 

of  all  tlio  laity  in  a  cliartir  of  1  Ol'J,  where  '  M.  dc  nonncchose,  arguing  in  favour 

aUo    H|)pi'»r    thi-    nunu'H   of  most   of   liis  of    (ioihviiie's    hi-ing    the     Hon    of   C'hilil 

hrothcfM  and  '  Cioilwiiie  MilcH  ' "      One  of  Wiihimtli,     siiys,    '•  l,e    Hcrviee    ((Ue     co 

tluit  year  in  Kenibic  (vi.   H!4)  is  signed  Wulliioili    icndit    uu   roi    Sweyn   <n    lui 

among      others      liy     "  Kadricus      Dux  "  livrimt  une  paitie  de    la  Holt"-  <|u'il  coin- 

"  ylllfrieuH  Dux,"  "/I'.tlulnmriiHniiniHter,"  inandait,    et  en  lirulant  la   nsfe,  ex|ilii|u<' 

" /l-^lhelwardus    minister,"  "  Goda   njini.s-  suflisainent   la   favi-nr   ilont  jouil  hou  tils 

ter,"  «<  (iodwinuM   minister.''      Anothrr  of  an])i-eH  de  Camit,  .suc-crHsciir   ile  Sweyn  " 

the    name    year    (iii.    '.'•'>!)    inelndes     tlu«  Widtnoth    very    jiroliaMy    joined    .Svend, 

MignalurcM  of  "  Kadrie  dux,"  "  yKllndnuLT  hut  tiiero  Ih  no  proof  that  lie  ilid,  ho  tiiat 

Milew,"  "  (;odwi)ie    .\lil<H,"   " /]%thilwine  if  iH    not  fair  to   une   it  aH   an    argument. 

Mijen."     Hut  iH  not  tluH  far  more  likely  to  Also  Kailrie  liiinHelf  iH  a  jiroof    that   Cuwt 

li«    (Jodwine,     Kalilornwm     of     Lindehey,  did    not   alwiiyn    favour   traitori*   when  lie 

meriiioneil    in   tin-  ( 'InMuicIr   an  dying   in  had  iirolii.d   hy  tin  ni. 
the  l.utlh;  of  AHnao'lori  in   In  Hi  '. 
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own  account,  than  to  betake  himself  to  honest  hibour  in  a 
midland  county.  I  think  we  may  safely  assert  that  if 
Godwine  was  the  son  of  a  western  herdsman,  he  was  certainly 
not  the  son  of  the  South-Saxon  naval  captain,  and  not  likely 
to  be  the  grand  nephew  of  Ealdorman  Eadric. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
historians  have  been  somewhat  hasty  both  in 
assuming  the  South-Saxon  "  Child"  to  have  been  Doubtsasto 
Godwine's  father,  and  in  identifying  him  with  the  """  reading. 
nephew  of  Eadric.  As  I  observed,  the  description 
of  Wulfnoth  as  Godwine's  father,  is  wanting  both  in  several 
MSS.  of  the  "  Chronicle  "  (as  indeed  the  title  of  "  Child"  is  in 
one),  and  in  the  later  writers  who  have  drawn  their 
materials  from  that  source.  Again,  it  is  a  description  which 
could  only  have  been  inserted  afterwards,  when  Godwine 
had  risen  to  eminence,  and  when  the  Danish  title  "  Earl " 
had  supplanted  the  English  "  Ealdorman."  I  therefore  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  it  is  a  later  gloss,  inserted  by  some  one 
who  had  heard  that  Godwine's  father  was  named  Wulfnoth, 
and  leaped  too  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  he  and  Child 
Wulfnoth,  the  South-Saxon,  were  identical. 

Again,  as  Florence  does  not  call  Child  Wulfnoth  Godwine's 
father,  neither  does  he  at  all  clearly  identify  Child 
Wulfnoth  with  Wulfnoth  the  son  of  ^gelma^r.  He  had  just 
enumerated  the  brothers  of  Eadric,  including  Brihtric  and 
^gelmser,  and  had  mentioned  Wulfnoth  and  Godwine  as  the 
son  and  grandson  of  the  latter.  Immediately  after,  he  tells 
us  how  King  J^thelred  gathered  together  at  Sandwich  the 
great  fleet  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  triremes.  He  then 
adds  ;  "  Eo  tempore,  vel  paullo  ante,  fi'ater  perfidi  Ducis 
Eadrici  Streona3,  Brihtric,  homo  lubricus,  ambitiosus,  et 
superbus,  apud  Regem^  injuste  accusavit  Suth-Saxonicum 
ministrum  Wlnothum,  qui,  ne  caperetur,  fugam  iniit."  Now, 
if  Florence  was  so  particular  to  identify  this  Brihtric  with  the 
Brihtric  he  had  mentioned  a  few  lines  above,  is  there  not 
rather  a  presumption  that  the  Wulfnoth  whom  he  does  not 
similarly  identify,  but  introduces  under  quite  another  style, 
is  not  the  Wulfnoth  whom  he  had  just  mentioned  as  the  father 
of  Godwine,  but  some  quite  distinct  person  1    Had  they  been 

•*  Tlie  Chi'onicle  pronounces  no  opinion       makes  Wulfnotli  fly  without  any  accusa- 
on  the  "  injustice  "  of  the  accusation.    ()u       tion  at  aU. 
the  other  hand,  M.de  Bonnechose  (ii.  17) 
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the  same,  wouKl  lie  not,  Avliile  describing  Brihtric  as  tlie 
brother  of  Eadric,  have  also  described  Wulfnoth  as  the 
lu■l•llC^Y  both  of  Brihtrif  and  Eadric  1  I  think  any  one 
Avould  argue  in  this  ^vay,  if  the  doubtful  passage  of  the 
Chronicle  had  not  been  held  to  foreclose  the  question. 

To  me  it  seems  clear  that  we  have  no  sufficient  ground  for 
identifying  Child  Wulfnoth,  the  South-Saxon,  Avitli  the  father 
of  Godwine.  Putting  then  this  identity  aside,  we  have  two 
statements,  that  of  Florence,  who  makes  AVulfnoth  the  father 
of  Godwine  to  be  the  nephew  of  Eadric,  and  that  of  the 
authorities  followed  by  Turner  and  Thierr3%who  make  him 
to  be  a  herdsman  in  Gloucestershire  or  Wilts,  ]\Ir.  Turner, 
we  have  seen,  does  not  look  upon  the  two  statements  as 
irreconcilable.  Formally  indeed  they  certainly  are  not,  as 
Wulfnoth  ?/iaj/  have  remained  in  obscurity,  while  other 
members  of  his  family  rose  to  greatness.  But  if  this  be 
thought  too  improbable,  we  have  two  contradictory  state- 
ments, each  of  which  has  something  to  be  said  in  its  behalf. 

For   the   one  we    have  the    high  authority   of  a  direct 
statement  from  one  of  our  best  early  historians,  a 
the'^\woncc.°'^  statcmcnt   perfectly    clear    and    intelligible,    and 
affected,  I  believe,  by  no  doubt  as  to  the  text. 

l-'or  tlie  other,  we  have  the  fact  that  Florence  stands  alone 
in  his  statement  in  a  rather  remarkable  manner  ;  we  have 
the  direct  testimony  of  some  inferior  authorities;  we  have  also, 
as  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  the  probability  of  the  case. 

First  of  all,  what  is  always  of  no  small  consequence  in 
these  questions,  if  we  grant  the  truth  of  the  Saga  story,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  understandmg  how^  the  contrary  version 
arose,  wliile  the  reverse  process  is  by  no  means  so  easy.  For 
if  the  tale  of  Godwinc's  peasant  origin  be  a  fiction,  it  must 
be  a  pure  invention  without  motive.  One  does  not  see  how 
any  confusion  or  misconception  can  have  led  to  it;  and 
as  the  tale  ol'  liis  lowly  bii'th  does  not  seem  at  all  introduced 
with  any  notion  of  depri-ciating  (uxlwino,  there  appears  no 
rcOvSon  for  any  one  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  invent  it.  Ihit  if, 
as  is  ])rol)able  enough,  there  were  several  contemporary 
Wulfnoths,  especially  if  the  one  really  in  (|uestion  wei-e  an 
oljscure  person,  meic  luisconceplion  nii^liL  lead  l^'loi-eiice  or 
his  informants  to  fasten  the  |)aternity  ujtoii  tlu;  wrong 
WulliioLli.  Again,  vai-ious  motives  mii;ht  easily  lead  to  a 
lalsification.      'J'o  cDnnecl,  (Joilwine   with    1'la'liic,    would  suit 
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liis  foes,  who  might  wish  to  brand  one  w^hom  they  called 
traitor  with  relationship  to  an  earlier  traitor  ;  it  would  suit 
Danish  friends  to  represent  him  as  connected  with  one  who 
was  so  conspicuous  in  setting  up  the  Danish  throne  in 
England  ;  it  would  even  suit  those  among  his  English  friends 
who,  with  a  weakness  common  in  all  ages,  might  regard  a 
connection  with  Eadric  as  deriving  more  of  honour  from  the 
splendour  of  his  rank  than  of  disgrace  from  the  infamy  of 
his  crimes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  strange  at  first  sight, 
that  if  Godwine's  lowly  origin  were  a  historical  fact,  it  should 
never  have  been  brought  up  against  him  by  any  of  his  adver- 
saries. This  argument  is  pressed  with  some  force  by  M. 
Emile  de  Bonnechose,  but  it  is  easy  to  answer  that  the 
difficulty  exists,  though  in  a  milder  form,  in  any  case  ;  for, 
as  Eadric  is  always  called  a  man  of  low  birth,  it  does  but  put 
the  herdman  ancestor  a  generation  or  two  further  back.^ 

Again,  if  Ave  accept  the  Norse  legend,  we  understand  the 
rather  mysterious  way  in  wdiich  Godwine  himself  comes  on 
the  stage  under  the  patronage  of  Cnut  and  Ulf,  better  than 
if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  powerful 
English  family.  If  he  had  been  so,  he  would  surely  have 
been  introduced  as  such  ;  whereas  those  who  connect  him 
with  the  house  of  Eadric  do  it  backwards  ;  they  describe 
Wulfnoth  as  the  father  of  Godwine,  not  Godwine  as  the  son 
of  Wulfnoth.  Even  those  who  speak  of  his  nobility  never 
introduce  him  in  that  manner. 

Against  all  this,  there  still  lies  the  direct  testimony  of 
Florence,  certainly  weighty,  and  perhaps  conclusive.  Never- 
theless I  cannot  help  thinking  that  enough  may  be  said  on 
the  other  side  to  entitle  the  more  romantic  view,  supported 
as  it  is  by  two  such  names  as  Turner  and  Thierry,  at  least 
to  a  respectful  consideration. 

It  follows  at  once  from  this  version,  if  we  accept  it,  that 
we   must   sever  Godwine  from  all   natal   connection   with 

*  M.  de  Bonnechose  quotes  William  of  bury     as     mentioning     the     "  virtutes 

Jumieges  as  a  testimony  to  the  "Parentum  majorum  "  of  Godwine;    but  this    is   a 

NobiiiUis"  of  Godwine  ;  which  proves  too  mis<juotation,as  Mahuesbury  is  speaking, 

much,  as  that  writer  says  "niaguam  regni  not  of  Godwine,  but  of  his  son  Swegen. 

Angloruni     partem    *  *  *    ex    parentum  The  "  majores "  must    be   taken   loosely 

nobihtate  seu  vi  vel  fraudulentia   vendi-  for  Godwine  himself,  especially  consider- 

caverat."     For  anyhow,  if  Godwine  were  ing   the  context,   "  Swauus  nmltotiens   a 

never  so  noble,  it  was  not  to  his  nobility  patre  et  fratre  Haroldo  descivit,  et,  pirata 

tiiat  he  owed  his  position.     M.  de  Bonne-  iac-tus,  praidis  mariuis  virtutes  majorum 

chose  goes  on  to  quote  William  of  Malmes-  polluit." 
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Sussex.  A  writer  in  the  "•  Peiiuy  CjclopcTilia" '  attempts  to 
reconcile  all  the  statements  by  taking  the  Avord  "  Cild  "  or 
'•  Child"  applied  to  "Wiilfiioth,  to  mean  "  peasant."  ^  I  can 
find  no  such  meaning  for  the  \vord,  nor  apparently  could 
Florence  or  Huntingdon,  avIio  translate  it  respectively  by 
"minister"  [tliegn]  and  '•  puer  nobiUs."  Moreover,  Wulf- 
noth  was  then  in  command  of  a  considerable  division  of  tlio 
navv.  The  writer  also  forgets  the  geography  of  the  case. 
'•  Ciiild  Wulfnoth"  was  a  South-Saxon,  but  Wulfnoth  the 
peasant  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Wiltshire  or  the 
south  of  Gloucestershire.  Thierry,  indeed,  says  that  the 
interview  between  Ulf  and  Godwine  took  place  "after  a 
battle  fought  in  the  south  part  of  the  province  of  Warwick, 
and  lost  by  the  Danes."  Mr.  Turner's  authorities  place  it 
after  the  battle  of  Sceorstan  or  Skorstein,  in  lOlG,  which 
was  a  drawn  battle,  though  the  Danes  claimed  the  victory. 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  doubting  this  Sceorstan  to  be  Sher- 
ston  in  Wiltshire.  Mr.  Thorpe^  objects  that  this  place  does 
not  answer  Florence's  description  "in  Hwiccia."  But 
Sherston  is  so  near  to  the  llwiccian  or  Gloucestershire 
border,  that  in  a  great  battle  taking  its  name  therefrom, 
military  operations  might  well  extend  into  "  Hwiccia."  If 
Thiei-rv  has  any  authority  for  making  Ulf  ask  the  distance 
to  the  ships  in  the  Severn,  the  question  would  be  nuich  more 
to  the  purpose  near  Sherston,  than,  as  Mr.  Thorpe  supposes, 
at  Cliimney,  near  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire  (also  out  of 
Hwiccia),  or,  as  others  hold,  at  a  boundary  stone  dividing  the 
counties  of  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Warwick.^ 
But  whatever  part  of  England  may  claim  the  honour  of 
Godwine's  birth,  and  by  whatever  means  he  may 
o<xiwino'«  have  gained  his  elevation,  thus  much  is  certain, 
w.-ruco»un  cr  ^^^^^  j^^  j^_^^^  bccomo  a  })erson  of  great  importance 

at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  reign  of  Cnut.  This 
hrst  recorded  mai'tial  exploit  has  the  northern  dominions  of 
iiis  sovereign  for  its  scene.  In  1017,  Cnut  first  became 
king  over  all  England  ;  two  years  after,  according  to  the 
Saxon  Clironicle,  "  he  went  witli  forty  ships  into  Denmark,  and 

7  Art.  llarold.  '   Luppcnl).!-;;,  ii.   lllf)  ;  niid  iiguin  in  liis 

"  Still    inf)ro     Htranjjply    gays    M.    '!.•  note  on  rinrciuv?. 

H'lniMcJiow    (ii.    .M),    '♦  H     <tnit   filH    <1.«  '   Mr.    'i'liori.c    diHtinctly    ri>j<'ct«    this 

Wiilfiiiiili,  (7<Mr/   on   r/i rf  di-H   .Sax. dm   <lii  Inttcr  view,  Iml  M.  <lc  iloiiiioclioau  (ii.  .'JO) 

mirl."     Sir  r.  I'dlnnivc  on  liii!  olli<  r  IiiumI  (jinitcM  him  iih  HUip|M)rling  it. 
mnki-«i  ('i|i|ii|<iiviili'ntto  yLlhuling.  English 
Coiiiiiionweiiltli,  i.  ,'i!Mi. 
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there  abode  all  the  -winter."  To  this  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
and  his  copyists,  add  a  romantic  tale,  which,  nevertheless, 
seems  to  be  accepted  by  Dr.  Lappenberg,  of  a  stratagem  of 
God  wine's  in  a  war  against  the  Wends,  which  procured  great 
favour  for  his  English  subjects  at  the  hands  of  Cnut.^ 
Wendover,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Lingard,  give  another 
version  of  the  tale,  in  which  the  event  is  placed  in  the  year 
1024  or  1025,  and  the  enemies  of  Cnut  are  spoken  of  as 
Swedes  instead  of  Wends.  This  latter  version  certainly  seems 
to  contradict  the  statement  of  the  Chronicle,  which  distinctly 
represents  Cnut's  combined  host  of  Danes  and  English  as 
being  on  that  occasion  defeated  by  the  Swedes,  Ulf  and 
Eglaf.  So  that,  if  the  tale  be  authentic  at  all,  it  is  more 
probable  in  the  form  adopted  by  Dr.  Lappenberg.  But  the 
inferences  which  he  makes  from  it  can  hardly  be  sustained. 
He  says,  that  after  the  victory  Godwine  was  "  raised  by 
Cnut  to  the  rank  of  earl ;"  adding,  in  a  note, 
apparently  as  an  argument  against  Wendover's  raised  to  the 
account,  that  "  Godwine  appears  as  '  Dux '  in  a 
charter  of  1021-3."  He  thence  infers,  most  indisputably, 
that  he  could  not  have  been  first  raised  to  that  rank  in 
1024  or  1025.  But  none  of  the  writers  whom  he  quotes 
state  that  Godwine  was  "  raised  to  the  rank  of  earl "  after 
the  campaign  in  question,  whether  of  1019  or  1025.  They  all 
represent  him  as  already  commanding  the  English  forces  with 
that  dignity  ;  Wendover  introduces  him  as  "  Comes,"  while 
Huntingdon  and  Bromton  give  him  the  title  of  "  Consul," 
which,  in  their  affected  phraseology  is  identical.^  And  it 
is  not  only  in  charters  of  1021  and  onwards,  that  Godwine 
appears  as  "  Dux  ;"  he  attests  in  that  character  a  charter  of 
Cnut  in  1018,^  the  second  year  of  that  prince's  reign  in 
Wessex,  and  the  year  preceding  the  expedition  to  Denmark. 
He  signs  last  of  the  persons  holding  that  rank,  the  others 
being  Thurcil,  Yrric,  Ranig,  and  iEthelweard.  It  is  clear 
that  the  promotion  of  Godwine  must  have  been  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  reign  of  Cnut.^ 

-  The   story  is    very    pleasantly   and  for  saying  that  "  after   a   great   victory 

quaintly  told  by  Holinsheil,  p.  180.  gained  over   the  ,V9rim//rtw.«,  he  obtained 

•*  So  also  Malmesbury  introduces  God-  the  dignity  of   Earl,   or  civil  governor  of 

wine  with  the  title  of  "Comes,"  as fijiuring  the  ancient    kingdom    of    V\  essex    now 

in  the  Swedish  expedition  of  1025,  but  reduced    into  the  form    of  a    province." 

does  not  mention  the  particular  stratagem  Now  Cnut,  when  he  divided  England  into 

related  by  Wendover.  four  parts,  kept  Wessex  under  his  own 

■•  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  3.  government,    and    Godwine    mi^ht,   like 

*  Thierry  can  have  no  possible  ground  others,  hold  the  title  of  Earl  with  a  much 
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§  2.    MARRIAGE  AND  CHILDREN  OF  GODWIXE. 

"^'c  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  jicrplcxing  parts  of  our 
subject,  the  thmily  relations  of  Godwine.  We  finil  him,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Danish  sway  in  England,  among  the 
chief  men  of  the  realm,  and  all  accounts  agree  in  representing 
liim  as  forming  some  matrimonial  connexion  or  other  with 
the  Danish  royal  fjimily.  We  find  him  also  in  the  reign  of 
Eadward  the  father  of  a  numerous  oHspring,  among  whom  his 
sons  Harold,  Swegen,  Tostig,  Gyrtli,  and  Leofwine,  and  his 
daughter  Eadgyth,  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  the  period.  But  as  to  the  order  of  their  birth,  and  the 
name  and  parentage  of  their  mother  or  mothers,  we  find  the 
most  contradictory  statements  even  among  early  writers. 
And  those  who  give  the  most  definite  accounts  are  i^erhaps 
not  among  the  most  trustworthy,  namely  William  of 
i\[almesbury  and  Ordericus  Vitalis. 

]\ralmesbury  tells  us  that  Godwine  married  twice  ;  that 
his  first  wife  was  the  sister  of  Cnut ;  that  she  gained  great 
wealth  by  selling  English  slaves,  especially  beautiful  girls, 
into  Denmark  ;  that  she  bore  one  son,  who  was  drowned  in 
the  Thames  while  yet  a  boy,  being  carried  into  the  stream 
by  a  liorse  given  him  by  his  "  grandftither  ;"  finally,  that  she 
herself  received  the  punishment  of  her  misdeeds  by  being 
struck  by  lightning.  After  her  death,  he  married  another, 
whose  descent,  and  apparentl}'^  whose  name,  also,  the  historian 
could  not  ascertain,  but  who  was  the  mother  of  Harold, 
Swegen,  Tostig,  Wulfnoth,  Gyrth,  and  Leofwine. 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  after  describing  the  death  of  Harold, 
calls  his  mother  Gytha,  and  says  she  bore  Godwine  seven 
sons.  Swegen,  Tostig,  Harold,  Gyrth,  .Elfgar,  Leofwine, 
W'nlfnoth. 

To  turn  to  the  Scrindinavian  writers,  the  Saga*^  of  Harold 
TTardrada  contains  a  Hst  of  Godwinc's  children,  without  the 
name  of  their  inothci".  '•  King  l^Mward's  (^ucon  was  (Jyda,  a 
daughter  of  J^^arl  Godwin,  tlie  son  of  Ulfnad.  (iyda's  brothers 
were  Eai-1  Toste  tin;  cMcst,  Earl  Maui'nk.-iri  tli.'  ii.wt;  Earl 
Walter  the  next  ;  Marl  Swend  tlnj  foiirtli  ;  and  llic  fifth  was 
Harold,  wlio  was  the  youngest." 

Saxo  Cii-aiiiinaticus  idls  us  (lial,  Gnn(.  in  piii-suanc(>   of  his 

\onn    cxli-nhivc  juriH(lit!li()ii,    inmnilily   over   Kent    only.      At    l<aMt     tln'    liittT   writers 
oru-n  cull  liiiii  Lurl  i>r  Knit.  ''  Iwiinj:{'H  Ilciiiihkriii^jlii,  iii.  7-'). 
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plan  of  conciliation  between  the  Danes  and  the  English, 
bestowed  the  sister  of  Ulf  (the  husband  of  his  own  sister 
Estrith)  on  "  the  satrap  of  the  English,  Godwine,"  to  whom 
she  bore  Harold,  Biorn,  and  Tostig/ 

The  earlier  English  authorities  give  more  fragmentary 
information. 

The  Chronicle  gives  no  formal  list,  but  mentions  of 
Godwine's  children,  Harold,  Swegen,  Tostig,  Gyrth,  Leofwine, 
and  Eadgyth. 

Florence  to  this  adds  (a.  1051),  that  Swegen  was  the 
eldest,  and  seems  to  imply  that  Harold  was  the  second  son. 
He  also  (a.  1067)  calls  the  mother  of  Harold  Gytha,  sister 
of  Svend,  King  of  the  Danes.  So,  also,  Simeon  of  Durham. 
But  Florence  previously  (a.  1049)  calls  Ulf,  the  father  of 
Svend,  the  "  avunculus  "  of  the  sons  of  Godwine,  which 
would  make  their  mother  the  sister  of  Ulf,  not  of  his  son. 

In  Domesday  Book  we  find  "Gytha  mater  Heraldi," 
"  Gytha  Comitissa,"  and  the  like,  in  various  forms  and 
spellings.  The  historical  sons  of  Godwine  all  also  occur  in 
that  record.  It  may,  also,  perhaps,  help  us  to  two  daughters 
of  Godwine,  besides  Queen  Eadgyth.  There  is  an  entry  of 
"  iElveva  soror  Heraldi,'"^  which  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  recorded  by  some  writers,  that  William  of 
Normandy,  among  the  obligations  which  he  laid  upon  Harold, 
required  his  sister  to  be  given  to  one  of  the  Norman  nobles.^ 
According  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,^  Godwine  had  a  third  daughter, 
Gunhild,  who  is  entered  in  Domesday  among  the  Godwine 
family,  and  in  the  Exeter  Domesday  appears  distinctly  as 
"  Gunnila  filia  Comitis  Godwini." 

The  Knytlinga  Saga,  quoted  by  Turner,  states,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  Godwine's  early  patron  Ulf  bestowed  on  him  the 
hand  of  his  sister  Gyda. 

The  romantic  legend  called  "  Vita  Haroldi,"  tells  a  strange 
tale  of  a  stratagem  by  which  Godwine  obtained  in  marriage 
the  sister  of  Cnut." 

7  Benevolentiam  enim    quam    Canutus  Godwine    married    Ulf's  sister,  and    not 

perfidis  Ulvonis  meritis  denefjavit,  con-  Cnut's. 

sanguinese  sibi  prolis  respectui  tribuendani  ^  Ellis'  Introd.,  i.  309. 

putavit.     Quinetiam   sororem    Anglorum  ^  Sim.  Dun.  a.  1066. 

satrapse  Godwino  nuptiis  junxit,  gentem  ^  Introd.  ii.  136. 

genti   animis   atque    attinitxite    couserere  -  Chroniques  Anglo- Normandes,  ii.  157. 

cupiens.     Ex  qua  Haralduni,  Biornoncm,  Cnut,    jealous    of     Godwine's     abilities, 

Tostonemque    ortos    memoria   proditum  sends   him    into    Denmark    with    lettei's, 

habemus,   196.     Saxo's  Latin   is  none  of  ordering  the  Danes,  or  some  of  them,  to 

the  clearest,  but  I  suppose  he  means  that  cut  off  his  head.     Godwine,  like  the  slave 

VOL.  XI.  K  K 
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The  later  English  chroniclers  supply  some  very  curious 
versions,  chiefly  grounded  upon  that  of  ^Malmesbury. 

l^roniton  first  talks  of  Godwine  as  marrying  the  daufflitcr 
of  Cnut  "  by  his  first  ^vife  or  mistress,"  ''  by  whom  he  was  the 
father  of  Harold  ;  but  afterwards  he  says,  that  "  by  his 
Danish  wife  Gytha,  the  sister  of  Svend,  he  had  six  sons, 
Swegen,  Wulfiioth,  Leufwine,  Harold,  Tostig,  and  Criffiny 
This  last  must  be  a  confusion  between  Gyrth  and  Gruttydd 
C)f  Wales.  In  like  manner  Hemingburgh  gives  Godwine  a  son 
"  (rrifius,"'^  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  Gyrth. 

Knighton  marries  Godwine  first  to  Cnut's  sister,  whom  he 
accuses  of  gaining  wealth  by  exposing  young  women  to 
prostitution,  apparently  without  selling  them  into  Denmark, 
then  to  another  wife,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons,  Swegen, 
Harold,  Tostig,  Wulfnoth,  Gyrth,  and  Lcofric. 

Those  who  may  care  to  trace  the  progress  of  confusion 
among  later  writers,  I  should  recommend  to  refer  to  Fabyan, 
223;  Holinshed,  18G,  1.01;  Polydore  Vergil,  15G,  (and 
especially  the  English  translation  published  by  the  Camden 
Society, 289, 356 ;)  Duchesne, Histoire  d'Angleterre,405 — 19 ; 
Ivapin,  423;  Speed,  413  ;  Brad}^  i.  131  ;  Hay  ward,  Korman 
ivings,  48,  M'ho  represents  Harold's  claim  to  the  throne  as 
being  that  he  was  "  borne  of  the  daughter  of  Hardicanutus 
the  Dane."  These  passages  are  wortliy  of  some  attention  as 
specimens  of  the  way  hi  which  the  histor}'  of  this  period  has 
been  written.  It  is  really  instructive  to  observe  the  manner 
in  which,  when  two  different  stories  are  current  in  the  early 
chronicles,  the  later  copyists  will  combine  both,  apparently 
careless  of  the  contradiction,  or  else  jumble  the  two  into 
something  entirely  different  from  either. 

Let  us  now  see  what  real   facts  Ave  can  gather  out  of 

all    this.       The    best    authorities,    Florence   and 

thocwcku^.'''^  Domesday  Dook,  together  with   Ordericus  Vitalis, 

call    the     mother    of   Harold   Gytlia.     Ordericus 

adds,  that  the    other    celebrated    sons    of    Godwine    were 

of  PauHiiirmM,  rcii(]H  tin- IfttiTHhy  the  \v;iy  ;  rcfirrcd  to  ill  tlic  Cluoiiiclc  of  i;ii(liil|iliiiH 

"  cximlluitiiovim  llriuM,"  the  lincinl   ihIiIm,  Nil;<t,    <|U()ti<l    l>y  'I'liriHT    (ii.    Ili.t),   "la 

liiit,    rccuvcriiin     liiiiim^ir,    ho    HiilpHtiiiitcH  Dm-iiim    nun     lnvvt;     Hccih    tniiiHinisHua 

•(tlnTM,  ilmclin;,'  the  DiiiicHto  reocivc  liiiii  ciilli"lr  iliixit  Hororuin  CimloiiiH." 
fin    lC<(;<rit,  nii<l    t(i  niv>-    liiiii    tin-    kliiij'M  •'    Do    iirimu    iixoro    hivo    niiKiNiit    will. 

hIhUt    in    iiiuiTiai.'"'.      A II  tliin  Ixlnt;  rlom-,  'i'liiil     is,     I     hiipixmc,     liy    .Wfwvn,    tlio 

Clint  piitn   tin-  licHt  fiici!   n|((in   tlio  iniiltcr,  i<  |iiil<(i    ini>iln  r    <jf     H.-inild     I.,    nut    hy 

ritrcivi-N  (ioilwino  iim  n  hrntlii'i',  nml  riiiHt-H  (^ni-i-n  l-iniinn. 

him  to  tlic  rnnk  of  "  CoiimiiI."  ^  <  'inn  nxmr  <t  ilnnlmH  liliiH  Swcynii  ct 

Homo   Miirh  Htory  iiH  tliin  iniiHt   nlun  he  ririlfo  fii^^il  ml  coiniliin  I'laiKlri-imcin,  i.  t. 
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also  her  offspring.  All  who  mention  her  parentage 
represent  her  as  being  of  Danish  origin ;  only  Florence  and 
Simeon  in  one  place  call  her  the  sister""  of  Svend  Estrithson  ; 
Saxo  and  the  Knytlinga  Saga,  and  Florence  himself  in  another 
place,  call  her  the  sister  of  Svend's  father  Ulf.  None  of  these 
writers  had  any  occasion  to  allude  to  any  earlier  wife  of 
Godwine.  Malmesbury  alone,  while  attributing  Godwine's 
historical  children  to  a  second  nameless  mother,  marries 
him  first  of  all  to  a  sister  of  Cnut.*^  In  the  later  writers  we 
find  this  sister  (or  daughter)  of  Cnut  called  Thyra,  and  some 
of  the  children  attributed  to  her.  T/icir  confusions  and 
contradictions  I  need  not  stay  to  examine  further  than  to 
point  out  one  monstrous  absurdity.  Some  of  those  who 
marry  Godwine  to  Cnut's  daughter,  make  her  the  child  of 
^Ifwyii  or  iElfgyfu,  the  mother  of  Harold  the  First ;  but 
Polydore  Vergil  and  Holinshed  distinctly  say  that  Godwine's 
daughter  Eadg^' th  was  the  child  of  a  "  sister  of  Harthacnut." 
Now  to  speak  pointedly  of  a  "sister  of  Harthacnut," 
rather  than  of  a  "  daughter  of  Cnut  the  Great,"  can  only 
mean  that  the  person  in  question  was  a  daughter  of  Cnut 
and  Emma.  Such  an  one  would,  like  the  Empress  Gunhild, 
have  been  half-sister  to  Eadward,  and  consequently  her 
daughter  would  have  been  Eadward's  niece. 

We  may,  I  think,  unhesitatingly  assert  that  all  Godwine's 
historical  children  were  born  of  a  Danish  wife, 
Gytha,  dauo-hter  of  Thorgils  Sprakalegg,  sister  of   Godwine 

«/  '  O  o  1  o^^     _  married      but 

Ulf,  the  husband  of  Cnut's  sister  Estrith,  and  once,  to  oytha. 
aunt  of  King  Svend  Estrithson.  The  only  question 
is,  whether  we  are,  on  the  authority  of  Malmesbur}'',  to 
suppose  that  Gytha  was  his  second  wife,  having  for  her 
predecessor  a  sister  of  King  Cnut  himself  I  must  confess 
that  I  doubt  it.  Malmesbury 's  story  has  a  m^'^thical  air  about 
it,  and  the  accusations  against  Godwine's  wife  are  just  of  a 
piece  with  the  ordinary  Norman  fables  about  himself  and  his 

^  M.   de  Bonnechose  (ii.    81)   repeats  derous  gossip  of  the   Normans  exhibits 

this  error,  as   Sir  Henry  EUis  had  done  itself  most  glaringly  in  representing  Harold 

before   him  (Introd.    to  Domesday  Book,  and  his  brothers,  not  as  the  sons  of  Gytha 

ii.   117),  where  he  quotes  an  account  of  (whom    they    erroneously   represent    to 

the  gifts  of  Gytha  to  the  church  of  Win-  have  been   the   sister  of  Cnut),  but  of  a 

Chester  for  the  benefit  of  her  husband's  second    unknown   wife    of   Godwine.     So 

soul.  Malmesbury,     ii.     13."       But     Malmes- 

'•  Even  Dr.  Lappenbcrg  seems  to  have  bury  does  not  call  the  supposed  sister  of 

got  out  of  his  depth  among  all  these  fables  Cnut,  Gytha  ;  he  gives  her  no  name  at 

aud   coutradictions.     He  says,  "  the  slau-  all,  while  the  later  writers  call  her  Thyra. 
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sons.  Alul  really  to  suppose  an  union  between  Godwinc 
and  the  king's  own  sister,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
for  so  it  must  surel}"  have  been,  is  only  adding  an  additional 
marvel  to  his  otherwise  sufficiently  marvellous  rise.  The 
sister  of  the  great  Jarl  Ulf,  connected  as  he  was  witli  the 
throne,  was  herself  no  small  alliance  for  Godwine,  without 
his  raising  his  thoughts  to  a  sister  of  the  king  himself — a  mar- 
riaireable  dauirhter,  whom  some  of  the  later  writers  introduced, 
he  could  hardly  have  had  so  early.  The  English  writers, 
who  were  evidently  not  very  well  versed  in  Scandinavian 
pedigrees,  might  by  a  shght  confusion,  have  mistaken  Gytha 
for  Cnut's  own  sister.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  author 
of  the  "  Vita  Haroldi "  means  no  other  than  Gytha,  when  he 
unites  Godwine  to  a  sister  of  Cnut  living  in  Denmark.  If 
both  this  and  the  more  correct  statement  were  afloat,  they 
might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  two  separate  wives. 
We  may  also  remark,  that  in  i\Ialmesbury's  tale,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  who  is  the  "  grandfather  '^  alluded  to,  from  whom  the 
boy  received  the  horse  which  caused  his  death,  Wulfnoth, 
whether ''child  "  or  herdsman,  he  has  not  mentioned,  and 
Cnut's  father,  Svend,  was  dead. 

Of  the  children  of  Godwinc  and  Gytha,  Harold,  Swegen, 
Tostig,  Gyrth,  Lcofwinc,  an<l  Eadgyth,  all  j)lay  imj)ortant 
parts  in  the  history.  Wulfnoth  we  shall  also  find  mentioned, 
but  yElfgar  rests  on  the  authority  of  Ordcricus  alone,  and  is 
absent  from  ]\[almesbury's  list.  According  to  the  Kornian 
writer,  botli  these  two  became  monks,  jElfgar  at  Khcims, 
Wulfnoth  at  Salisljury.^  Saxo,  as  we  liavc  seen,  and  after 
him  Polyilore  Vergil,  assign  to  Godwine  a  son  named  liiorn, 
who  is  unknown  to  any  of  tlic  early  Englisli  writers. 
J)ucliesne  identified  this  Biorn  with  Wulfnotli,**  I  know  not 
on  what  gi-(nnids,  except  that  there  is  sometliing  of  the 
Scivage  beast  in  tlie  composititjn  of  both  names  ;  it  strikes 
nic  rather  that  (iytlia  has  here  attributed  to  lier  as  her  son 
a  liioni,  who  was  really  her  nephew,  namely,  the  son  of  Ulf, 
and  hi-(jther  of  i\iiig  Svend  Estrithson,  afterwards  murdered 
by  Ills  cousin  Swegen.  Of  Godwine's  (hi-ei;  danghtei-s, 
Queen  Eadgyth  is  of  course  recognised  I'verywhere,  though 

"   Klft{nriiH  <l  ViiliuxluM  n<-uin  (liliRoiiU'u        cIiiih,      iillcr      SiiliBbi'riu',     vein  ruMliiiT 
|>io  |f){ititiii-<|Ui<  vix'Tiiiii,  vl   ill  vcrii   r<>ii-        oliirniiit. 

(cimiiiiH-  prior  U<iiiiM  |M•rl•^;^illllH  ct  iiioiiii-  "*    Wlimd,   iiiii«  (I'luitnH  Hciiililriit    iiom- 

iiHT  lliiiriix,  1 1 II. 
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in  Snorrc  she  appears  as  Gyda ;  the  other  two,  ^Ifgyfu 
and  Giniliild,  rest,  as  we  have  seen,  on  very  satisfactory 
testimony. 

Of  the  order  of  birth  of  the  brothers  we  have  very  contra- 
dictory statements,  but  we  can  see  our  way  toler- 
ably well  as  far  as  regards  the  three  principal  ones,  order  of  the 
whom  modern  writers  generally  and  probably  ^'■°*'"^^^- 
arrange  thus,  Swegen,  Harold,  Tostig.  This  is  the 
order  in  which  they  begin  to  appear  in  the  history  ;  Swegen 
also  is  distinctly  called  the  eldest  by  Florence,^  and  as  he 
adds  immediately  "  alterque  filius  Haroldus,"  we  may  infer 
that  he  considered  him  as  the  next.  But  Malmesbury 
enumerates  them  in  the  order,  Harold,  Swegen,  Tostig,  as  if 
Harold  had  been  the  eldest  brother,  but  he  sa^^s  nothing 
distinctly,  except  that  Gyrth  and  LeofAvine  were  younger 
than  Harold.  Ordericus  makes  Harold  junior  to  Tostig,  but 
that  is  in  order  to  represent  him  as  unjustly  depriving  Tostig 
of  the  West-Saxon  earldom.  On  the  contrary,  another 
enemy,  Saxo,^  talks  of  "  minores  Godovini  filii,  majorem 
[Haraldum,  sc]  perosi,"  in  a  way  which  must  refer  to  Tostig, 
though  he  is  not  mentioned  by  name.  Snorre,  as  we  have 
seen,  makes  Harold  the  youngest  of  the  family,  but  we  can 
trust  but  little  to  one  who  reckons  among  Godwine's  chil- 
dren the  members  of  the  rival  houses,  Morkere,  the  son  of 
iElfgar,  and  "  Earl  Walter,"  by  whom  I  suppose  he  means 
the  great  Waltheof,  son  of  Si  ward. 

Turning  to  another  source  of  information,  the  signatures 
to  the  Charters,  Swegen  and  Harold  both  appear  among  the 
great  earls  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Eadward, 
and  Harold  at  least  possessed  the  rank  of  earl,  though 
probably  with  a  less  extended  jurisdiction,  before  the  death 
of  Harthacnut.^  On  Swcgcn's  disgrace  in  1046,  none  of  the 
other  brothers  are  promoted,  but  his  earldom  is  divided 
between  Harold  and  their  cousin  Biorn  :  Tostiii;  does  not 
appear  as  one  of  the  great  earls  till  the  death  of  Leofric 
in   1055.     In  attesting  the  charters,  we  find  the  brothers 


'  A.  lOol,  in  describing  the  movement  -  Dr.    Lsppenberg   says    tliat    Harold 

under    Godwine    against    tiie    Normans.  witnesses  a  ciiarter  of  Hartiiacnut  as  Dux. 

Tliierry,    in  describing    tlie  same   event,  I  cannot  find  sucli  an  one  of  Hartiiacnut 

when    he    ou^bt    to   have    bad    Florence  himself  in    the  Codex    Diiilomaticus,  but 

before  him,  calls   Harold  the  eldest  and  there  is  one  of  Bisliop  Lyfing  durini'  his 

Sw^uen  the  second,  reign  (vi.  (ill)  signed  by  "  Uodwiuc  Dux," 

'    107.  and  "  Haral.l  Dux," 
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sij^ning  with  no  very  certain  order,  and  no  ver}'-  certain 
titles,^  but  so  far  as  we  can  infer  anything,  the  order 
seems  to  be  Swegen,  Ilarokl,  Tostig,  Gyrth,  Leofwine. 
This  is  ^Fahnesbnry's  order,  corrected  by  tlie  statement  of 
Florence  that  Swegen  was  the  eklest,  and  i\lahnesbury  may 
liave  put  Harokl  first  as  the  future  king.  Wulfnoth,  who 
jierliaps  never  signs,  is  placed  by  i\kalmesbury  between 
Tostig  and  Gyrth,  but  I  conceive  him  to  have  been  the 
youngest  of  all,  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  of  Florence  to 
be  hereafter  examined. 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 


3  In  a  charter  of  104  t  all  five  brothers 
si^n  as  "Dux,"  but  geiiemlly  that  title  is 
contined  to  6we<;en  uuil  Harold  duriii;; 
the  early  part  of  Eadward's  reign.  Swej;en 
so  lonn  as  he  signs  at  ail,  is  always 
"  Dux."  Harold  is  generally  "  Dux,"  in 
two  of  lU4o  "minister,"  in  two  later  ones 
"  Comes."  Tostig  signs  as  "  Dux  "  in  one 
(jtlier  charter  of  ]  1)11-7,  otherwise  he  does 
not  usually  a.>-.suine  that  title  till  his  jiro- 
niotion  in  10.55.  Before  that  lie  is 
"minister"  or"nobilis; "  several  times 
we  have  pointedly  "  Harold  Dux,  Tostig 
Minister."  From  10.5")  onwards  lie  is 
generally  "  Dux,''  twice  "  Comes."  After 
tiie  charter  of  101),  Leofwine  does  not 
sign  till  10  l.')-.")ii,  when  lie  apjiears  as 
'•minister"  or  "nobilis;"  from  lOd'l  lie 
is"  J)ux  "or  "  Comes."  After  1011  Uyrth 
d-jes  not  sign  till  10.5.5,  when  he  ap|)ears 
as  "  Comes,"  and  in  lOGl  as  "  Dux."  In 
the  charti-r  of  1044  (iv.  liO)  the  order  is 
i  lai-old,  l^eofwine,  Swegen,  Tostig,  (lyrtli; 
.Swegen  signs  two  otiiers  with  Harold,  and 
before  him  ;  in  several  others  he  sit^ns 
alone.  JIarijUl  (ilirnyx  niijnit  Injure  Tusii'i, 
Tostig  always  (with  the  one  exception) 
before  <jyrth  and  Leofwine  ;  (lyrth  gene- 
rally before  Leofwine.  In  one  bearing 
date    December  2J1,   100.5,    the   order    is 


Leofwine,  Gyrth,  Harold  ;  in  ten  days 
the  hitter's  title  of  "  Dux  "  was  to  be 
exchanged  for  a  higher  one. 

If  we  could  get  rid  of  the  single  charter 
of  1044,  the  order  of  their  appearance 
and  their  jirecedence  in  signing  would  be 
tolerably  clear.  It  is  worth  notice  that, 
with  that  exception,  Swegen  always  signs 
before  Harold,  Harold  before  Tostig, 
and  Tostig  before  (Jyrth  and  Leofwine, 
while  Harold,  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  do  not 
ol)serve  so  strict  an  order.  Now  Swegen 
had  a  (juarrel  with  Harold,  while  Harold, 
(iyrth,  and  Leofwine  lived  and  dieil  firm 
friends.  Did  not  jealousy  in  the  oni-  case 
lead  to  a  strict  observance  of  ceremony, 
eoiifiilence,  in  the  other,  lead  to  its  being 
dispensed  with  \ 

Wulfnoth  I  imagine  never  signs,  if  lie 
were  either,  according  to  one  statement,  a 
hostage  in  Normandy  from  his  father's 
return  till  Ihirold's  death,  or  a  i>ris()iier  of 
William's  from  his  ehildhiiod,  as  l'"lorence 
tells  us,  there  were  good  ri-asons  why  he 
should  not.  I'nibably  he  was  not  born  in 
10  14,  when  all  the  other  brothers  sign 
close  together.  A  Wulfnoth  does  sign 
several  charters  about  th.-it  time,  but  lie 
was  probalily  a  dillVrent  person  from  tlu' 
son  of  Uodwine. 


{To  be  Coiiliiiucd.) 


ON  THE  GAME  OF  PALL  MALL. 

To  some  readers  of  this  Journal  it  may  appear  that  tlie 
obsolete  disport,  known  to  them  as  a  fashionable  anmsenicnt 
of  no  more  distant  times  than  the  Restoration,  is  a  subject 
little  deserving  of  admission  within  the  pale  of  Archaeological 
researches.  I  have  undertaken,  therefore,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, to  offer  the  following  notices  of  the  game  of  Pall  Mall, 
or  Paille-Maille,  aware  that  some  antiquaries  may  fastidiously 
regard  the  subject  as  foreign  to  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
this  publication.  It  would  indeed  be  no  difficult  task  to 
carry  back  the  enquiry  to  those  remoter  times  which  more 
properly  engage  the  attention  of  the  antiquary  ;  to  treat  of 
the  archaic  varieties  of  ball-play,  the  arenata  pila,  the 
hiirpastum  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  which  also  Martial  makes 
allusion,  iho  piia  pmianica  or  the  trigonalis.  I  might,  more- 
over, cite  the  authority  of  the  learned  Ducange,  who 
accounted  the  chicane  or  ball-play  of  the  south  of  France,  a 
game  apparently  analogous  to  that  under  consideration,  to 
be  a  subject  worthy  of  detailed  investigation.  It  forms  the 
theme  of  one  of  his  erudite  dissertations  appended  to  the 
"  Life  of  St.  Louis,"  in  which,  after  mention  of  ancient  games 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Ducange  has  treated  of  those  in 
vogue  in  the  East  in  the  times  of  the  crusaders,  according  to 
the  relation  of  Anna  Comnena  and  other  writers.  He  states 
his  supposition  that  these  Oriental  exercises  may  even  have 
originated  with  the  French,  and  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  chicane  in  Languedoc,  which  was  played  like  pall 
mall  with  a  long-handled  mallet  and  a  ball  of  box-wood. 

"  Pour  retourner  au  jeu  de  balle  a  cheval,  que  les  Grecs 
appellent  tzijcanisteriuni,  il  semble  que  ces  peuples  en 
doivent  I'origine  a  nos  Francois,  et  que  d'  abord  il  n'a  est^ 
autre  que  celui  qui  est  encore  en  usage  dans  le  Languedoc, 
que  Ton  appelle  le  jeu  de  la  Chicane,  et  en  d'autres  Pi'ovinces 
le  jeu  de  Mail :  sauf  qu'en  Languedoc  ce  jeu  se  fait  en  plaine 
campagne  et  dans  les  grands  chemins,  ou  Ton  pousse  avec 
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nil  petit  maillot,  mis  au  bout  (.Vuii  baton  crime  longueur 
proportionnee,  une  boulle  de  buis.  Ailleurs,  cola  se  fait  dans 
do  longues  allees  plantees  expres  et  garnies  tout  a  I'entour 
de  planches  de  bois.  Ensuite,  ce  que  les  nostres  ont  fait  a 
pied,  les  Grecs  I'ont  pratique  montez  sur  des  chevaux,  et  avec 
des  raquettes,  qui  estoit  la  forme  de  leur  chicane.^  " 

T  have  no  intention  to  controvert  the  supposition  thus 
stated  by  Ducange,  that  such  games  may  have  originated  in 
France.  From  an  carl}^  period  the  French  were  addicted  to 
ball-play,  especially  the  jeu  de  pabnc,  the  prototype  o^  pamno 
or  tennis,  so  called  from  its  being  practised  with  the  naked 
hand,  in  later  times  protected  by  a  glove,  or,  as  it  has  been 
supposed,  by  a  covering  of  interlaced  cords,  to  give  greater 
force  to  the  blow.'^  Thence,  as  it  is  said,  the  racket  had  its 
origin,  and  that  term  has  accordingly  been  derived  from  tho 
Latin  reticidam,  a  net.^  It  is,  however,  foreign  to  my 
})urpose  to  advert  to  these  medii^n^al  amusements,  except  to 
show  how  much  in  vogue  they  were  amongst  the  higher 
cla.sses  in  France  and  other  continental  countries.  In  the 
xvth  century  the  jeu  de  pahne,  in  its  simpler  form,  was 
as 'fashionable  amongst  the  French  nobles,  who  staked  large 
sums  upon  the  game,  as  tennis  was  in  tho  xviith  and 
xviiith  centuries.  Pasquier  cites  the  relation  of  St.  Foix, 
that  as  early  as  1427  a  damsel  of  Ilainault,  named  JMargot, 
astonished  the  best  Parisian  players  by  her  superior  skill  ; 
and  her  tonr  de  force  consisted  in  playing  w^itli  the  back  of 
lier  hand.  That  the  game  was  in  favour  also  in  England  at 
that  j)criod  may  be  gathered  from  the  tale,  so  often  rc})eated, 
of  tlic  gift  ironically  sent  to  Henry  V.,  in  1414.  "The 
Dol])hyn  (as  Hall  relates  the  incident)  thynkyng  K^'ng 
Henry  to  be  geven  still  to  suche  j)laies  and  lyght  folyes  as 
he  exercised  and  used  before  the  tymc  that  he  was  exalted 
to  the  croune,  sent  to  hym  a  tunnc  of  tennis  balles  to  playo 
witjj,  as  who  saied  that  lie  could  better  skill  of  tennis  then  of 


warrc.   ^ 

TIm-  pi'ecisc  timo'  when  ball-play  willi  llic  wooden  mallet 
was  devised,  or  whence  it  was  inlrodnced  into  I^higland,  lias 
not  b(.'(ni  ascertained.  Tlie  long-liandled  mallet  was  tei-nied 
by    the    i''ieii(li,    as    also    the    game;    itself,    iinlf}iuitli\    and 

'   .Jriiiivill.-,  I)iHH<rl.  viii.,  |i.   ll!ll.  •'   .Mrimj'c,  Did.  Ltviii.  /•.  l{jii|iii'((c. 

»   rM>i<|iiiLT,    KcflarcluM  ilf   In    I'niini-,  '    lliili'.i  (  Immiilc,  lo.  i,\.  Ii.  edit.   j.'i.'iO. 

liv.  iv.  clmp.  I.*). 
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althougli  it  appears  probable  that  the  game  may  have  been 
more  immediately  brought  to  this  country  from  France, 
the  very  name  suggests  that  its  more  remote  origin  may 
possibly  be  traced  to  Italy.  The  term  nalemaiUe  seems 
in  accordance  with  the  Italian  palamafjlio,  from  pnlla, 
a  ball,  and  mmjlio,  a  mallet,  whilst  in  old  French  a  ball  was 
called  inlc,  more  conformably  to  the  Latin,  jnla!'  I  have, 
however,  been  unable  to  trace  any  notice  of  the  game  by 
Italian  writers,  earlier  than  the  xvith  century.  Mention 
occurs  of  the  "  giiicator  di  palea  a  viaglio,"  in  the  Carnival 
songs  of  Florence,  by  Giov.  dell'  Ottonaio,  soon  after  the 
year  1500.' 

The  first  English  writer  hitherto  noticed  as  making  allusion 
to  the  favourite  French  game  of  Paille  Maille,  is  Sir  Robert 
Dallington,  who  says,  in  his  "  Method  for  Travel,"  published 
in  1598,  "  Among  all  the  exercises  of  France,  I  prefer  none 
before  the  Paille  Maille,  both  because  it  is  a  gentlemanlike 
sport,  not  violent,  and  yields  good  occasion  and  opportunity 
of  discourse  as  they  walke  from  one  marke  to  the  other. 
I  marvell,  among  many  more  apish  and  foolish  toys  which 
we  have  brought  out  of  France,  that  we  have  not  brought 
this  sport  also  into  England."  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of 
James  I.,  delighted  in  all  martial  and  athletic  exercises,  and 
we  know  from  the  characteristic  anecdote  cited  by  Strutt, 
from  the  relation  of  a  person  present  on  the  occasion,  that 
he  occasionally  amused  himself  with  playing  at  goff,  an 
ancient  national  game  described  by  the  writer  as  "  not  unlike 
to  pale-maille  ; "  it  was  a  sport  fashionable  amongst  the 
young  nobility  at  the  commencement  of  the  xviith  century." 
King  James,  in  his  "  Basilicon  Doron,"  or  paternal  instruc- 
tions to  Prince  Henry,  written  as  I  beheve  about  1610, 
speaking  of  exercises  of  the  body  in  honest  games  and 
pastimes,  objects  to  all  that  are  rough  and  violent,  as  the 
foot-ball,  and  likewise  tumbling  tricks,  &c.  "But  the 
exercises  that  I  would  have  you  to  use  (although  but 
moderately,  not  making  a  craft  of  them)  are  running,  leaping, 

*  Roquefort.   Lacombe,  Diet,  du  vieux  ^  Strutt,  Sports  and   Pastimes,  p.  8L 

Langaj^e,    gives   "  Pillemaille,   mailiet    a  Goff  seems  to  have   materially    differed 

joucr  au  mail,"  which  approaches  nearer  from  Pall  Mall,  at  least  as  played  in  more 

to  the  Latin  pila.  modern  times.     A  crooked  club  was  used, 

^  Davanzati,   who   wrote   later  in  the  whence  the  sport  was  called  cambuca,  iu 

XVIth  century,  speaks  of  idle  contests  at  the  time  of  Edward  IIL 
nuujlio.     See  Vocab.  della  Crusca. 

VOL  xr,  L  L 
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wTcistling,  fencing,  dancing,  and  playing  at  the  caitch  or 
tcnnise,  arclicry,  pallc  niaille,  and  such  like  other  foire  and 
pleasant  field  games."*  Peacham,  in  his  "  Compleat  Gentle- 
man," written  in  the  time  of  James,  discoursing  of  travel 
and  of  the  character  and  manners  of  the  French,  remarks 
that  their  exercises  are  for  "  the  most  part  Tennise  play, 
Pallemailc,  shooting  in  the  Crosse-boworPeece,  and  dancing."^ 

From  these  notices  it  appears  that  the  introduction  of  the 
game  into  England  may  have  taken  place  towards  the  earlier 
years  of  the  XVIIth  century,  under  the  influence  probably 
of  the  gallant  and  spirited  Prince  of  AVales,  whose  untimely 
death  occurred  in  1612.  Mr.  Cunningham  remarks,  in  his 
excellent  Handbook  for  London,  that  it  is  usual  to  ascribe  its 
introduction  to  Charles  II.,  but  that  it  was  broutrht  into 
England  from  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  perhaps 
earlier.  We  may  suppose  that  it  was  not  much  in  vogue 
before  the  middle  of  that  century,  or  it  may  have  been 
amongst  fashionable  amusements  disused  in  the  more  austere 
period  of  the  CV)mmonwealth. 

That  minute  observer  of  the  manners  and  follies  of  his 
day,  Pepys,  records  on  A})ril  2,  1G61, — "To  St.  James' 
l\-irk,  where  I  saw  the  Duke  of  York  playing  at  Pelemelc, 
tlic  first  time  that  ever  I  saw  the  sport."  ' 

Tlie  ]\Iall,  to  which  Pepys  alludes  in  this  and  other  passages, 
it  juust  be  observed,  was  not  the  place  originally  used  for  this 
game,  adjacent  to  the  Park,  and  of  which  the  tradition  has 
been  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  street,  Pall  Mall.  The 
existence  there  of  a  Mall  ])i'ior  to  the  Revolution  is  clearly 
shown,  as  ]\Ir.  Cunningham  points  out,  by  the  lleturn  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Survey  of  Crown  Lands  in  IGfjO, 
describing  a  piece  or  parcel  of  pasture  called  "  Pell  IMcll 
Close,"  which  nuLst  have  taken  its  name  from  the  particular 
locality  where  the  game  had  been  played.  They  also  valued 
at  70/.  the  "  elm  trees  standing  in  Pall  MiiW  Walk,  in  a  very 
decent  and  regular  inamier  on  both  sides  the  walk,  being  in 
number  140."'      ^i'liis    agreeable  site   was  doubtless  soon 

"   Kiiiu    .JaiiifH'    WorliH,    rrillfct'-(l     l.y  play  imiili  "      r'niicli  (lardcii  fur  I'jiglisli 

biHhop  MonUipic,  l«l<;,p.  HI'),  Lii.'lifH,  KiJL 

'  AiiDiliir  writir  of  tlio  mimu    fx  rind  '   Diarv     of     IN-pys,     cilitfil     Ijy     lionl 

ol)wrv<-H.   "  II    |milliMiiiill     in    Ji    winnlcn  Itnivbntolu'.      l-'oiirlli  cilil.,  Hi.")  I  ;  vol.  i,, 

hniiiiiicr  H<.-t  to  tlio  (•iid  of  ii  long  hUiIIu  Id  p.  I  <i.'i. 

ntrik*:     A   hoiili!     with,    iil     wliicli     pmui  '   llainllKiok     of     LoihIiiii,    iiiidir    l':ill 

ii(ibtcrni-ii  mill  (;ciill<-iii>-ii    in    I'nuico  iluc  .M.ill,    wIiiti-    iiiiuiv    piirlicnliii'H    will    !"■ 
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occupied  by  houses,  and  as  early  as  IGGO,  on  July  2G,  scarcely 
two  months  after  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  Pep^^s  makes 
the  entry — ■'■'  We  went  to  Wood's  at  the  Pell  Mell  (our 
old  house  for  clubbing)  and  there  we  spent  till  ten  at 
night."  ^  Immediately  on  his  Restoration;  Charles  II. 
commenced  extensive  works  in  the  Park  ;  tlie  canal  was 
made  and  a  machine  constructed  for  raising  water,  a 
decoy  formed  with  great  variety  of  fowl  for  the  royal 
pleasure,  a  snow  house  and  an  ice  house,  as  in  France  and 
Italy,  for  cooling  drinks  ;  also  the  new  Mall,  on  the  north 
side,  to  which  Charles,  who  was  very  fond  of  the  game, 
constantly  resorted.  This  was  the  "well  polished  Mall," 
of  which  his  panegyrist  Waller  wrote,  in  describing  the 
King's  "  matchless  force ''  and  manly  posture,  when  his 
first  touch  sent  the  flying  ball  more  than  half  way  to  the 
goal,  like  a  shot  from  a  culverin.*  Charles  had  been 
proclaimed  in  London  on  May  8,  and  entered  the  metropolis 
May  29,  1660  ;  on  September  16,  in  the  same  3'ear,  we 
find  Pep3''S  strolling  "  to  the  Park,  where  I  saw  how  far 
they  had  proceeded  in  the  Pellmell."  In  a  subsequent 
year  he  writes  again, — May  15,  1663,  "I  walked  in  the 
Park,  discoursing  with  the  keeper  of  the  Pell  Mell,  who 
was  sweeping  of  it,  who  told  me  of  what  the  earth  is 
mixed  that  do  floor  the  Mall,  and  that  over  all  there  is 
cockle-shells  powdered,  and  spread  to  keep  it  fast ;  which, 
however,  in  dry  weather  turns  to  dust  and  deadens  the 
ball."  That  this  fashionable  disport  was  then  much 
practised  by  gallants  in  the  winter  season  appears  from  an 
incident  which  he  relates  on  January  4,  following.^ 

There  exists  a  view  of  Hi.  James'  Park,  looking  towards 
Whitehall,  which  has  supplied  an  illustration  of   the  game 

found  regarding  the  locality  and  its  dis-  Thomas  Rugge,  in  his  Diurnall,  1G59  to 

tinguished  inhabitants.  167"2  (MS.  in  Brit.  Mus.).  mentions  that 

3  Diary,  vol.   i.,  p.  97.     "  This,"    Mr.  "  a  Pele  Mele  was  made  at  the  further  end 

Cunningham  well  observes,  "  is  not  only  of  St.  James'  Park,  which  was  made  for 

one  of  thoeai'liest  references  to  Pall  Mall  his  Majesty  to  play,  being  a  very  princely 

as  an  inhabited  locality,  but  one  of  the  pl^y-"    In  Sept.,  1661,  he  records  that  the 

earliest  uses    of  the  word  'clubbing'  in  road  formerly  used  for  coaches,  &c.,"  from 

its  modern   signification  of  a   club,   and  Charing  Cross  to  St.  James',  by  St.  James' 

additionally  interesting,   seeing   that  the  Park  wall  and  the  backside  of  Pall  MaW, 

street  still  maintains  what  Johnson  would  is  now  altered,  by  reason  a  new  Pall  Mall 

have  called  its  '  clubbable'  character."  is  made  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty  in  St. 

*  Waller,   "  St.  James'  Park,  as  lately  James'    Park   by  the  wall,  and  the  ilust 

improved  by  His  Majesty,"  1661.  from  the  coaches  was  very  troublesome  to 

'  Diary,   vol.   i.  pp.  107,  417,  vol.  ii.  the  players  at  Mall." 
p.  iil.     Lord  Braybrookc    observes,  that 
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of  Pall  Mall,  given  in  Knight's  "  London."  The  original, 
from  which  a  reduced  engraving  has  been  given  in  Smith's 
Antiquities  of  "Westminster,  p.  24,  -^^as  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  W.  Stevenson,  F.S.A.,  and  the  drawing  is  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  about  1660,  A  figure  of  Charles 
II.  is  introduced,  and  four  persons  arc  represented  in  the 
act,  as  supposed,  of  striking  a  ball  through  a  ring  at  the 
top  of  a  tall  pole.     This  may  be  the  game  of  Pall  i\Iall. 

Having  enumerated  certain  facts  connected  with  this 
subject  which  may  give  it  some  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the 
London  antiquary,  a  brief  explanation  is  necessary  as  to 
the  mode  of  playing.  It  is  thus  given  by  Cotgrave,  in 
his  French  and  English  Dictionary. — "  PnlcmniUc  :  a  game, 
wherein  a  round  box  bowle  is  with  a  mallet  strucke  through 
a  high  arch  of  iron  (standing  at  either  end  of  an  ally  one) 
which  he  that  can  do  at  the  fewest  blowes,  or  at  the  number 
agreed  on,  wnnnes." 

Howell  and  other  writers  of  the  XVI Ith  century  follow 
this  explanation.  Blount,  in  his  Glossographia,  1670,  adds 
to  his  extract  from  Cotgrave, — "  this  game  was  heretofore 
used  in  the  long  alley  near  St.  James's,  and  vulgarly  called 
Pell-Mcll."  Nicot,  in  his  "  Thresor  de  la  Langue  Francoyse," 
conq)iied  about  the  time  when,  as  supposed,  the  game  was 
introduced  into  England,  is  somewhat  more  explicit. — 
"■  Pdlniiaillc  videtur  nomcn  habere  a  palla  et  malleo,  quia 
i-evera  malleus  est  quo  inq)ellitur  globus  ligneus. — il/^///vient 
(hi  L;iiiii  malleus,  et  signitie  une  massue  a  deux  bouts  plats, 
enmiaiichee  en  potcnco  d'un  mancho  moyonncment  long. 
L  instrument  appelc  PaUcnmil,  (pio  I'ltalien  (lit  PdlbniKujUo. 
Estant  le  compose  de  ces  deux,  Palla  et  Mail,  doinie  assez  a 
entendre  la  figui'o  dudit  mail,  do  la  matiere  du(iucl  no  pent 
chaloir,  soit  fer,  })lomb,  bois  ou  autre,  pour  veu  (pic  la  ligure 
y  soit."  "• 

Several  old  national  sports  have  been  mcnlioiuMf  which 
seem  in  sonic  (l('i:;r(,'c;  analogous,  such  as  liandy  ball,  club  ball, 

'•  Klono,    will)     ciiiiiiiili'il     liJH     Italian  "  Miiil,    iiiiiillc,    m.-iillct    fern',     frctt^    ot 

I)ii'ti')iiiiry  alioiit  1  'u^\y  ri-mlcrH  iKilmnii'iHn  iiionn'  huh  di-iix  l)iiiitH,a  lipii;;  iiiaiichf,  dont 

^u  |inl(;-iniiili-,  tliat  iH,(i  Htickc  with  It  in  illi-t  on    IViipc  ol    |h)Uhmc   In    houlo   iiu  jcn   do 

atone  Olid  to  piny  at  a  woodcii  Imll  with,  niallli-,"  i*tc.      \\  iniiy  di-Bcrvo  rt-niark  tliiit 

miKrh  iiHt'd  ninon^  ^cntlnni-n  in  idily.  in  nil  ctLsi'H  lie  di-HcrihcH  thcpiinc  lut  "  Iiihiib 
Al»fi  th<'  Knin<-  or  \Any  with  it."  'I'll"-  I'lTo  |>ii«u  ampli<ir't»,—  nlohi  mnjarix,  or  f/r<i- 

MoiH-t,  in  liiH  Invt-ntiiiredc-Hih-iix  l.iiiiKui-H,  rioriji,"   and     the  "jcit  do    hilliirt-  Iukuh 

]i'i',',<i,  i>\vi-H /'nil  iit'til/r  tiH  BiKiiifyin^j  Imlli  tndii-iiiiiriH  \>\\n'  mltiori.i  :     I'alirHtrn  tudi- 

tJio  gnino  riinl  t\u-  \<\tiCf  wh<-r<-  it  in  playod.  cnlariH  pi  In-  nicnMiriio." 


Mallet  and  Ball  formerly  used  in  the  game  of  Pall  Mall. 


Fioui  origiuals  in  the  posscssiou  of  the  late  Mr.  Boiijaniiu  L.  Vulliamy. 
Length  of  the  Mall,  3  feet  S  inches ;  diumeter  of  the  Ball,  ij  inches. 
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hockey,  and  gofi",  which  has  been  mentioned  before,  called  in 
North  Britain,  golf/  Commenius,  in  the  "  Orbis  sensuaHum," 
says  that  "  boys  use  to  play  at  striking  a  ball  through  a  ring 
with  a  bandy  {claca)."^  He  gives  a  representation  of  the 
game,  in  which  a  ring  appears  raised  on  a  short  post  or  stake 
in  the  ground.  Strutt  observes  that  the  ring  is  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  used  in  the  game  of  Mall,  and  it  appears  in 
the  old  view  of  Whitehall  before  mentioned.  He  states  also 
that  a  pastime  resembling  that  shown  by  Commenius,  existed 
in  the  North  of  England  ;  and  it  consisted  in  driving  a  ball 
through  a  ring  in  an  alley  formed  for  the  purpose.  The 
mallet  used  had  a  handle  three  feet  or  upwards  in  length, 
and  the  game  seems  to  have  been  a  rural  modification  of 
Pall  Mali;-' 

It  is  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  George  Vulliamy  that  I  am 
indebted  for  the  original  malls  and  ball  of  which  representa- 
tions accompany  these  notices ;  they  were  found  about 
January  last  in  the  old  house  in  Pall  Mall,  No.  68,  the 
residence  of  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  Vulliamy,  and  for  more 
than  a  century  in  the  occupation  of  his  family.  They  are,  very 
probably,  the  only  existing  reliques  of  the  obsolete  game  of 
Pall  Mall  in  this  country.  Several  malls  were  found  carefully 
stored  away,  and  a  pair  with  one  of  the  balls  has  been 
presented  by  Mr.  G.  Vulliamy  to  the  British  Museum.^  The 
former  measure  in  length,  including  the  mallet-head,  3  feet 
10  inches,  the  handle  being  wound  round  with  soft  white 
leather  for  a  space  of  about  14  inches.  The  head  measures 
about  6-|  inches  by  about  2\  inches,  its  form  is  irregularly 
oval,  and  it  is  slightly  curved,  the  flat  ends  also  being  cut 
obliquely,  and  strongly  hooped  with  iron.^  There  was  ob- 
viously much  skill  exercised  in  the  fashion  and  adjustment  of 
this  part,  and  no  two  examples  are  precisely  similar.  On  one 
of  them  is  stamped  a  name,  probably  the  maker's — latovr, 
and  a  tower.  The  long  handle  is  possibly  of  ash  or  oak,  the 
head  of  chestnut  C?).  The  ball,  of  root  of  box,  measures  2\ 
inches  in  diameter  :  the  letter  f  is  stamped  upon  it,  reversed. 

"  See  Jaraieson's  Scottish  Dictionary,  times  termed  "  ]iailmail   beetles,"  as  ap- 

under  Golf.     Compare  Brockett's  account  pears  by  a  passage  in  Digby  "  on  Bodiex," 

of  Doddart,  the  hockey  of  the  North.  cited   by   Nares   in    his  Glossary,   under 

**  Commenius,  c.   Li6.     Ludi    Pueriles.  Pail-Mall. 

This  curious  little  book  was  first  produced  -  Richelet,  r.  Mail,  states  the  length  of 

about  the  middle  of  the  X VI I th  centiu'y.  the  handle  as  four  or  rive  French  feet. 

'•'  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  }I2.  The     French    foot    was    about     12»    in. 

'  These  long  handled  malls  were  some-  English  measure. 
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It  has  not  been  ascertained  at  Avhat  time  the  game  ceased 
to  be  in  vogue.  Amongst  the  plates  engraved  by  John 
Kip  for  tlie  '•  Britannia  IlUistrata,'  produced  by  Joseph 
Smith,  1710' — 1719,  representations  occur  of  St.  James' 
Palace  and  of  the  Park.  A  brief  description  notices  amongst 
the  attractions  of  the  latter — "  un  tres  beau  mail,"  shown  in 
both  j)lates,  and  occupying  the  central  avenue  of  the  long 
walk,  planted  probably  under  the  direction  of  Le  Notre,  and 
still  known  as  the  Mall.  It  here  appears  to  have  been 
se|)aratcd  from  the  avenues  on  either  side  by  a  low  barricade, 
upon  the  rail  of  which  persons  are  seated  ;  this  served 
doubtlcs.s  to  confine  the  ball  within  bounds  and  to  keep  off 
intruders.  Two  gentlemen  arc  engaged  in  the  game  ;  they 
hold  malls  precisely  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
described  ;  and  the  engraver  has  not  neglected  to  represent 
the  artificial  surfcice  of  the  "  well  polished  mall."  No  arch 
appears  at  either  end  of  the  avenue.  In  a  later  represen- 
tation of  the  Park  given  in  an  enlarged  edition  of  Smith's 
publication  in  1724,  entitled  "  Nouveau  Theatre  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne,"  the  Mall  is  distinctly  shown  ;  but  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  game  was  at  that  time  on  the  decline. 
A  number  of  ladies  and  fasliionable  loungers,  as  described  by 
Swift  in  his  letters  to  Stella,  appear  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  ^[all,  whilst  the  barricade  at  its  sides  is  occupied 
by  seats. 

The  game  of  Pall  'MnW  appears  to  have  been  mucli 
practised  in  vai'ious  parts  (»f  Euro})e,  and  many  cities  had 
tlieir  ]\Ialls  appropriated  to  this  exercise.  Sir  Richard 
Jirowne,  in  a  letter  cited  by  Lord  Braybrooke,'^  describes  the 
"  Paille-i^Iailes"  of  Paris  as  reduced  to  three  only — the 
Tuilleries,  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  Arsenal ;  there  was  also 
one  Ileal*  the  Celestines.  Evelyn,  in  his  Memoirs,  speaks 
with  adiiiiratioii  of  the  stately  well-shaded  Pall  ]\rallat  IMois, 
and  of  tliat  at  Tours,  the  noblest  in  Euro})e  lor  length  and 
shade,  having  seven  rows  of  very  tall  elms,  lie  notices  also 
the  Pall  Mall  at  Lyons  and  another  at  (Jeneva.  There  was 
a  noted  one  at  Altona,  and  (h)ubtK'ss  many  other  local 
vestiges  might  be  traced  dfthis  once  popular  anuisement. 

Al.lli:i{T   WAV. 
•*  Solv  to  1*(  |iyii'  Diiiry,  \(il.  i.  p.  \ii\. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  MEDIEVAL  SEALS.    ILLUSTRATIONS    OF  THE 
MODE  OF  SEALING  EN  PLACARD. 

REMARKS   ON   A   SEAL   AND    CnARTER   OF    ECDES,    KINO    OF    FRANCE,    OP    THE 
YEAR    888    OR    889. 

The  recent  acquisition  by  the  Department  of  MSS.  in  tiie 
British  Museum  of  an  original  charter  of  Odo  (or  Eudes) 
king  of  France,  executed  in  the  year  888  or  889,  to  whicli 
a  seal  en  placard,  in  remarkably  fine  preservation,  is  affixed,^ 
affords  a  favorable  opportunity  of  making  some  remarks  in 
illustration  of  this  mode  of  sealing,  as  also  on  the  seal  and 
charter  of  Eudes,  which  is  now  marked  Add.  Chart.  8516, 
in  the  National  Collection.  It  is  well  known  that  the  usao-e 
of  affi.vhifi  a  seal  of  wax  to  the  royal  diplomas  was  practised 
in  France  by  all  the  kings  of  the  first  two  races,  and  con- 
tinued by  the  earlier  Capetian  monarchs.  With  the  excei^- 
tion,  indeed,  of  such  documents  as  were  sealed  with  a 
metallic  bulla,  either  of  gold  or  lead  (which  on  account  of 
the  material  was  obliged  to  be  suspended),  it  may  be 
assumed  with  certainty,  that  no  other  mode  of  attaching 
the  seal  to  regal  instruments  prevailed  in  France  from  the 
reign  of  Clovis  I.  a.d.  481,  to  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros, 
A.D.  1108.  In  the  reign  of  Louis,  the  practice  o{  appendinq 
the  roy^al  seal  was  first  introduced,"^  but  not  entirely  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  former  mode  ;  and  even  after  this  period 
instances  of  the  seal  plaque  are  still  occasionally  to  be  met 
with,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  to  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

It  would  appear  very  remarkable,  that  during  the  long 
interval  of  time  which  elapsed  from  the  settlement  of  the 
Heptarchy  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sovereigns  should  have  contented  themselves  with 
making  a  simple  cross  to  authenticate  their  charters,  and 

'  It  was  purchased  at  a  public  auction  -  The  solitary  instance  noticed  by  the 

at  Messrs.  Sotheby  and   Wilkinson's,   in  Benedictines,  Nouv.  Traitc,  iv.  400,   of  a 

Jaiuiary,  1S54,  Lot    100,  and  is  supposed  seal  of  Robert  II.   appended,  a. d.    I(f2,"), 

to  have  been  transferred  with  other  MSS.  even  if  genuine,  <ioes  not  affect  the  at-cu- 

for  sale  from  Paris.  racy  of  the  proposition  above. 
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not  rather  have  imitated  the  Frankish  fasliion  of  scaHng  ; 
but  such  seems  to  be  the  fact,  except  in  three  well  autlien- 
tieate<l  instances  to  the  contrary  (on  which  some  observations 
may  on  another  occasion  be  otlereil),  namely,  in  the  grants 
of  Ofla,  Ethehvulf,  and  Edgar,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  all 
of  which,  in  compliance  with  the  French  usage,  were  sealed 
en  placard.  And  it  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  seals 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  (the  first  of  the  English  kings 
who  use<l  commonly  a  seal)  were  always  appnided  to  the 
charter,  and  aflbrd  earlier  examples  of  that  mode  of  sealing 
than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  royal  charters  of  France. 
The  practice,  indeed,  of  affiriufj  the  seal  was  not  introduced 
into  England  until  the  fourteenth  century  (when  it  was 
also  revived  in  France),  and  then  only  in  regard  to  a  special 
class  of  j)ublic  instruments. 

The  charter  of  Eudes  which  has  occasioned  these  remarks, 
is  written  on  a  sheet  of  parchment  \^\  inches  in  width  by 
21  inches  in  height,  and  contains  a  grant  of  a  portion  of  the 
royal  demesne,  situated  at  Jouy  [G'aac/iacnm),  on  the  river 
Eure,  two  leagues  to  the  north  of  Chartres,  to  a  certain 
Ivicbodo,  styled  "  fidelcm  nostrum  ;  "  to  be  held  beneficially 
for  the  term  of  his  life,  or,  should  he  marry  and  have  a  son, 
for  the  term  of  their  three  lives.  On  the  back  of  the  charter 
are  several  indorsements  in  diflcrent  hands,  one  of  wliich  may 
be  of  the  13th  century,  "  p'ceptu  de  ioiaco,"  but  the  re- 
mainder are  in  hands  of  the  last  century.  One  of  them  is 
as  follows,  "  Tiltre  de  Eudes,  Koy  de  France,  touchant  Jouy, 
I'an  S.OG.  Casse  neufiesme  ;  "  and  another,  "  Bercheres  la 
]\Iaing|  rjot.  Jouy.  1'"  basse,  de  I'an  892.  Titrc  de  Eudes, 
roy  de  France,  par  lequel  il  donne  a  llicbodon  et  sa  femme 
et  a  son  fils,  pendant  lour  vie  durante,  un  fief  assis  au  pays 
Chartraine,  sur  la  riviere  d'Eurc,  au  village  de  Jouy, 
cont(.'nant  le  dit  fief  trente  fermes  ou  maison.s,  que  ticnt  en 
benefice  le  dit  llicbodon."  This  document  is  not  unknown 
to  the  l^'rench  histoi'ians,  having  been  printc^l  by  Mabiilon 
in  H)81,  in  liis  wdik  /)c  Ita  Diidoiiialica,  \).  '^)^)(\,  (edit. 
1789,  p.  570),  and  tlience  repi'inted  in  vol.  i.\.  p.  44<),  of 
Durn  Hoiiquet,  1757,  but  in  both  cases  with  some  reniarka- 
ble  errors  of  transcription.  A  very  exact  and  liteial  co])y 
is  therefore  here  annexed. 
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[Monogrammatic    invocation.'']         (1)    In    nomine     scae     et 

INDIUIUUAE      TllINITATIS      ODO      CLEMENTIA      dI     REX    :        llEOALIS 
CELSITUNIS*    MOS    est    FIDELES    REGNI    SUI    DONIS     MULTIPLICIBUS 

ATQUE  HONORiBus  iNGENTiBus  (2)  lionorare  sublimesque  efficere : 
Nouerit  igitur  omnium  fidelium  scae  di  ecclesiae  nrorumque '  tarn 
pracsentium  quam  &  futiirorum  sollcrtia.  qra  "  placuit  sercnitati 
nrae  quendam  fidclem  nrm  (3)  nomine  ricbodonem  de  quibusdam 
rebus  nrae  propria&atis  lionorare.  sunt  autem  eedem  res  in  pago 
carnotensi  sup  fiuuium  oduram  in  uilla  gaugiaco  mans  '  in  domi- 
nicatus  ubi  aspiciunt  (4)  mansa  triginta  unum  quos  p'dictus 
ricbodo  in  beneficium  tenet.  Hoc"  itaque  beneficium  iam  dicto 
fideli  nro  iure  beneficiario  &  usu  fructuario  concedimus  quatenns 
dum  quilibet  ricbodo  &  quando  (5)  quidcm  do  disponente  nxorem 
duxerit  &  exinde  filium  procreaucrint  &  unus  ex  illis  aduixerit. 
iam  dictum  beneficium  teneant  atque  possideant  nemine  inquia&- 
ante.  Unde  hoc  nrae  celtitudinis  ^  (G)  praeceptum  fieri  &  memo- 
rato  fideli  nro  dari  iussimus  per  quod  p'cipimus  atque  iubemus  ut 
ab  liodierna  die  iam  dictus  fidelis  nr  ricbodo  sup^'  scriptum  benefi- 
cium teneat  nxorque  (7)  &  filius  eius  dum  aduixerint  disponant 
usu  quidem  ut  dictum  est  fructuario  &  iure  beneficiarium '  omni 
tempore  uitae  suae  eo  siquidem  tenore  ut  aliquis  eorum  in  nra 
fidelitate  semp  (8)  &  defensione  "  pro  eorum  beneficio  deseruiat. 
Et  ut  haec  nrae  largitionis  concessio  ita  in  omnibus 
conseru&ur  atque  uerius  credatur  anulo  nro  insigniri  iussim. 


(9)    Throhannus'    notarius    aduicem     eblonis 
recognouit*. 


L.  S. 


(10)  dat  xvi  kt  iut  indict  vii  ^''  Anno  secundo  regnante  domno 


^  Several  examples  of  this  abbreviated 
form  are  engraved  in  the  Nonnaih  Trait/- 
dc  Diplomatique,  torn,  iv.,  pi.  7'2,  p,  60(f. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  originally  it  in- 
cluded the  words  hi  Cliristi  nomine,  but 
by  degrees  it  came  to  be  an  unmeaning 
flourish.  See  Silvestre's  Paheograph//, 
English  edition,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  458,  46."). 

■'  A  mistake  of  the  scribe  for  cdsiludinis, 
and  so  printed  by  Mabillon  and  Bouquet. 

^  et  nostrorum,  in  M.  and  B. 

*  quoniam. 

'  Printed  mansus  in  M.  and  B. 

"  Nos,  M.  and  B. 

^  celsitudinis,  M.  and  B. 

^  hcneficiario,  M.  and  B. 

-  devotioue,  M.  and  B. 

•*  Read  Cro/iannus  by  Mabillon  in  his 
fac-simile,  tab.  xxxiv.  According  to  the 
authors  of  the  Gallia  Christiana,  vol.  viii., 
col.  1427,  he  is  the  same  with  Throannus, 
Bishop  of  Orleans.     Mabillon,  Suppl.  p. 

.  VOL.  XI. 


47,  (1704)  is  of  the  .same  opinion,  but  at 
p.  412,  of  his  work  (edit.  170.'>)  he  throws 
a  doubt  on  this  identity,  apparently,  with- 
out reason.  In  the  charters  of  Odo, 
printed  by  Bouquet,  Throannus  appears 
as  Notary  or  V  ice-Chancellor  from  a.d. 
888  to  A.D.  892.  De  Wailly,  Elements  de 
Pcdeographie  calls  him  Troannut  or 
Rohannus,  which  last  is  erroneous. 

*  Ebonis,  M. — Eblo  or  Ebles  was  chan- 
cellor to  Eudes,  and  abbot  both  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pres  and  St.  Denis.  He 
died  in  893.  See  Felibien,  Hist,  de  St. 
Denis,  p.  1 00,  and  De  Wailly,  i.  p.  224. 

^  rccoguovit  et  subscripsit,  M.  and  B. 
In  Mabillon's  fac-simile  the  word  is 
copied  falsely  reco'inoiiiets.  The  words  et 
.snbscrip.vt  are,  in  the  original,  included  in 
the 2M>aplic  or  flourishes  round  the  seal, 
written  before  the  wax  was  applied. 

''  In  Bouquet,  it  is  conjectured  that 
tiiis  is  an  error  for  indict,  vi. 
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Odoni  gloriosissimo  rege.     Actii   sco  maximino  monasterio  "  in  di 
nomine  feliciter  amen. 

In  respect  to  tlie  date  of  tliis  charter,  some  difficulty 
exists.  ^labilloii  reckoned  the  accession  of  Elides  from  tlie 
death  of  Charles  le  Gros,  12th  January,  888,  and  assigns 
the  document  to  a.d.  889.  In  Bouquet,  the  accession  of 
Eudes,  as  well  as  the  charter,  is  placed  in  the  same  year, 
A.D.  888,  and  the  editors  adopt  the  opinion  of  Vaissette, 
that  two  epochs  of  this  reign  nuist  be  admitted,  one  taken 
from  887,  and  the  other  from  888."^  De  Wailly  says,  that 
Eudes  was  elected  king  after  the  deposition  of  Charles  le 
Gros,  which  took  place  llth  November,  887,  but  argues  also 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  two  epochs.  But  supposing 
this  to  be  true,  it  is  not  very  obvious  how  the  second  regnal 
year  of  Eudes  can  be  included  in  an}^  part  of  888  previous 
to  November,  unless  the  fraction  of  the  year  887  is  to  be 
reckoned  as  the  first  of  the  reign,  and  the  second  and 
succeeding  years  calculated  from  the  1st  of  Januar3\''  The 
charters  of  Eudes,  as  printed  in  Bouquet,  do  not  afford 
much  assistance  in  clearing  up  the  question,  for  there  is 
great  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  transcripts, 
exclusive  of  the  errors  committed  by  the  original  scribes. 
Many  of  these  charters  have  the  year  of  the  incarnation 
added,  as  well  as  the  indiction,  but  these  do  not  al\va3's 
agree,  and  the  Benedictines  have  not  scrupled  to  correct  the 
latter  frequently.  The  scvcufli  indiction,  as  expressed  in  the 
cliarter  to  llicbodo,  points  to  the  year  889,  with  which  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Eudes  will  well  correspond  ;  but 
it  must  not  be  concealed  that  other  cliarters  of  Eudes  (Nos. 
3  and  4  in  Bouquet)  are  dated  at  St.  ]\resmin  in  June,  888, 
the  srroud  year  of  his  reign  and  si.rtli  indiction.  Yet,  on 
tliu  other  hand,  Nos.  9  and  10  in  Bouquet  arc  dated  in  Jul}-, 
889,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  and  siaih  indiction.  It 
must  therefore  be  left  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  wlicther  the 

"  Tlie  moimHtcry    of  .St.    Maximin    nt  coiniuifi'tl  from  Novi-niber,  f!lt7,    to    No- 

Micy  (otlierwiMc  culleil  St.  Mehiiiiii)  near  vcnilicr,  lilifl.     If  a  tJilile  of  tlie  rei;i;ii  of 

OrleaiiH.  ImkIch  wrre  culciiliit«'il   on    iImh   |>i-iiici|ilt) 

"  .Sfn    the    Afonitnm    prefixed    to    the  to  the  <hitc  of   IiIh  dcalh   in  .liiminrv,  XUH, 

fliurt<TH  of   KiidcH,  Itrrmil  <lix    J/isloiiciis  it  will   hi-  foiiiicl  that  the  yiarn  art)  ten  in 

»/« /'i  /•'r«/(Cf,  tfinn-  ix.,  p.  •I.'if*.  niinilicr,  ami    two  niontiiN  ov<t,  while  tlio 

'■*  A  (locnnient  iH  refi'i-reil  to  in  noii()uet,  iiidiriions   cxteiicl   frmn   .'>   to    !,")   of  one 

(lkt<>(l    "All.     HUH,    indict.     >i.    hiiI»     iiiiiio  r\c\r   hikI   1    of   the   e^ele    foliowiiij;  ;  yot 

jirimo   imperii    odoniH,    12   kul.    Maii  ['_'()  on  t<slinf{   llu-   charteiH    hy  Hueh   a  tnhle, 

Apr.]  epju't.    il,"   which  would    lead  one  il    will   he  JnipoHHihle   to  n-coiieilu   tliem, 

to   infer   that    tin-   (irt-t  n-giial    year  waH  wiihont  i-niiHiih'rahle  correctioiiB. 
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charter  now   in   the  British  Museum  was  granted  in  888  or 
889,  but  I  would  rather  inchne  to  the  latter  date. 

When  Mabillon  printed  tliis  charter  in  1G81,  the  original 
was  preserved  among  the  muniments  of  the  cathedral  of 
Chartres,  but  of  its  subsequent  history  nothing  has  been  learnt. 
In  Tab.  xxxiv.,  p.  413,  he  gives  a  fac-simile  of  the  first, 
ninth,  and  tenth  lines  of  the  document,  with  a  very  incori'ect 
outline  engraving  of  the  seal,  of  which  he  says,  p.  138, 
"  Odonis  regis  sigillum  ex  diplomate  ecclesisD  Carnutensis 
expressum,  potiiis  vefns  a/iquod  numisma  quam  ipsius  Odonis 
imaginem  praeferre  videtur  ; "  and  again,  at  p.  4 1 2,  "  Specimen 
hoc  ex  autographo  cathedralis  ecclesise  Carnutensis  expressum 
est,  cum  sigillo,  quod  nescio  an  Odoiiis  rcprcesentet  effigiem, 
an  cujusdam  Imperatoris  Romani."  But  having  subsequently 
met  with  another  seal  of  Eudes  affixed  to  a  charter  preserved 
at  Autun,  and  dated  10  kal.  July,  a.d.  890,  indict.  8,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  king's  reign,  he  engraved  it  in  his  Supple- 
ment, p.  47,  pubhshed  in  1704  ;  and  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  work,  which  appeared  in  1709,  the  passages  above  stated 
are  altered,  and  the  latter  thus  appears,  p.  412,  "  Specimen 
hoc  &c.,  cum  sigillo,  quod  an  ipsius  Odonis  effigiem  reprae- 
sentet,  olim  mihi  dubitatio  injecta  est,  propterea  quod 
nullum  lemma  in  archetype  Carnutensi  apparebat.  Verum 
banc  dubitationem  prorsus  sustulit  aliud  ejusdem  Odonis 
authenticum,  asservatum  in  archive  ecclesiae  Augustodunensis, 
omnino  sanum  et  integrum,  in  quo  hoc  lemma  in  circulo 
legitur,  ODO  gratia  dI  rex,  quo  ex  sigillo  apparet  virum 
eximiie  forma?  fuisse."  By  the  fault  of  the  artists  employed, 
and  want  of  due  examination  and  comparison  on  the  part  of 
Mabillon,  he  has  been  led  to  consider  these  two  seals  as 
wholly  different,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
impressions  are  both  taken  from  the  same  matrix.  By  the 
drawing  in  the  annexed  plate,  fig.  1,  now  for  the  first  time 
correctly  made  from  the  seal  of  the  charter  to  Ricbodo,  it  will 
be  seen  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  Mabillon 's 
engravings,  and  how  blindly  his  authority  has,  in  this  respect, 
been  followed  by  Montfaucon,  the  authors  of  the  Nouveaii 
TraiU,  De  Wailly,  and  many  other  writers  on  palaeography 
and  antiquities.  The  inscription  round  this  seal  (erroneously 
stated  by  Mabillon  not  to  exist)  corresponds,  as  far  as  can 
be  read,  with  the  one  affixed  to  the  Autun  charter,  and, 
allowing  for  the  circumference  of  the  wax,  it  is  of  the  same 
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size.  The  impression  itself  measures  2  inches  by  2^,  aiid  the 
seal  to  the  edge  of  the  wax  2j  inches  by  2f .  At  the  deepest 
part,  tlie  wax  is  above  an  inch  in  tliiekness.  The  liead  is  a 
protile  bust  turned  to  the  riglit,  encircled  by  a  tiara  or  lillet. 
and  is  imjjressed  from  a  bold  intaglio  cut  on  a  deeply  convex 
sui-face.  On  the  top  of  the  head  appears  something  wliich 
at  first  sight  looks  like  the  points  of  a  star,  but,  in  all 
probability,  this  arises  from  a  flaw  or  injury  in  the  original 
matrix.  The  whole  character  and  execution  of  the  head  is 
obviously  antique,  and  ]\rabillon's  first  idea  that  it  was  an 
impression  from  an  ancient  gem,  is,  no  doubt,  correct. 
Instead,  however,  of  being  of  Roman  art,  it  represents 
the  features  of  a  Greek  sovereign,  probably  of  JSyria 
or  Egypt,  and  a  great  similarity  may  be  observed  in  the 
treatment  of  this  bust  with  that  displayed  on  the  coins  of 
Sclcucus  IV.  The  mode  in  which  one  string  of  the  tiara 
(omitted  by  Mabillon)  is  brought  round  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  as  on  the  coins,  is  particularly  remarkable. 
That  an  ancient  gem,  surrounded  by  an  inscri})tion  foreign  to 
its  design,  should  have  been  used  by  Eudes  for  a  seal,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  considered  singular.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  emj)loyment  of  gems  and  engraved  stones  in  sealing  was 
practised  at  an  early  period,  and  the  instances  of  the  heads 
of  the  Indian  Bacchus  and  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  used  by  Pepin 
le  Bref  and  Charlemagne,  ati'onl  examples  which  cannot  be 
(piestioned.'  We  may,  however,  go  a  step  further,  and 
assert  with  some  confidence,  that  the  whole  of  the  seals  used 
\)y  the  Carlovingian  monarchs,  from  re])in  le  Bref,  a.d, 
7.j2 — 7G8  to  Charles  le  Simple,  a.d.  893 — 929  inclusive,  arc 
antique  gems  or  j)astes,  cut  in  intaglio  on  a  convex  surface, 
and  rejjresent  protile  busts  of  Greek  or  Roman  princes, 
instead  of  being  portraits  of  the  sovereigns  of  France,  as 
stated  by  Mabillon  and  his  followers.  If,  in  fact,  we  look  at 
the  authentic  seals  of  the  Merovingian  race,  beginning  with 
Thieri-i  III.,  a.j>.  G7(' — ()91,  and  ending  with  Chil]icri<-  11. , 
A.D.  715 — 720,"  it  is  impossible  not  to  lie  struck  with  tlio 
cxccs.sive    niilcnoss    of    fh(!     full-raced,    loug-ii.-iired     heads 

'   Tlic!  Hiinil;ir  <rni.loyriiciit  of  an  :inti.|ni-  '  Tlic   hihI   of   1);i;,'(i1m  rt   I.  is  ncknow- 

j;<:iii,  l)fariiiK  Uu-  lniul  of  Jupit'r  S»i;i|>iM,  1c(1;;im1  to  lio  n  ;;r<iMs  for;;iry  ;  iiiitl  ko  iiIho 

oil    tho   liiiciint    coimiitiiul   muiiI    of   Dur-  \h  tim   hfiil  (iiml    fliiirtrr)  of  ( 'liilpcric  1., 

Iiniii,    in   tniiiiliiir    to   i-!ii;;liHli    uiiti(|ii.'iri('H,  ^riiiitlsoii     of    Clovis     (cni^riivfil     in     (lu' 

iumI    in    iii^nivfii    in    Siniili'M    iJr.lt-,    Ap  Aimnmi    '/'mil-,   iii    (iltl),  ulili.iiii;li   it  Ik 

IKiiiiJix,    p.    7'2.     ThJH   gem    \n    iimcrilR-U  n.-forn-fl   to  iw  unllu-iilic  l>v  llii-  I'.i'iii'ilic- 

iiri.iiiwl,  lAiMT  HANrrt  imuAi.ni  !  tiiicH  mid  !)«•  Waillv. 
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engraved  on  them,  wliich  wc  might  fancy  almost  to  have 
been  executed  by  barbarians  ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  beheve,  that  the  native  artists  who  executed  these  carica- 
tures of  human  features,  could  have  produced  the  admirable 
Greek  head  on  the  seal  of  Carloman,  circa  a.d.  768.  Again, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  buUce  used  by  the 
Carlovingian  kings  with  their  seals,  to  be  made  aware 
of  the  striking  difference  between  the  style  of  art 
exhibited  in  the  former  and  the  profile  busts  on  the 
seals  of  Carloman,  Charlemagne,  Louis  le  Debonaire, 
Lothaire,  Charles  le  Cliauve,  Louis  le  Begue  and  Charles 
le  Simple.'^  And  further,  if  we  take  a  later  period,  and 
examine  the  seals  subsequent  to  Louis  d'Outrcmer,  after 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  when  the  use  of  antique 
gems  had  ceased,  we  find  on  the  seals  of  Lothaire, 
Robert  IL  and  their  successors,  a  complete  middle-age 
type,  imitated  (like  the  bulla;)  from  the  coins  and  medal- 
lions of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  wholly  dissimilar  to 
the  Carlovingian  laurelled  profiles.  In  supi^ort  of  this 
view  it  may  be  added,  that  antique  gems  are  still  in 
existence  resembling  in  workmanship,  form,  and  size,  the 
seals  found  on  the  Carlovingian  charters.  One  of  these 
is  preserved  among  the  Towneley  gems  in  the  British 
Museum,  a  drawing  of  which  has  been  made,  fig.  2  of 
the  adjoined  plate.  It  is  an  antique  paste  cut  in  intaglio 
on  a  convex  surface,  and  represents  a  profile  bust  very 
similar  to  those  on  the  seals  of  Charlemagne  ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  it  might  well  have  served  that  monarch,  or 
one  of  his  successors,  for  a  signet.  Yet  how  absurd  would 
it  be  to  argue  on  the  authority  of  such  a  gem,  what  style 
of  beard  or  hair  was  worn  by  the  Carlovingian  monarch, 
or  on  which  shoulder  his  mantle  was  fastened  !  On  no  better 
grounds,  however,  as  it  would  seem,  have  the  French  anti- 
quaries (including  the  respectable  names  of  j\Iabillon,  ]\Iont- 
faucon,  and  a  host  of  later  writers)  drawn  minute  inferences  as 
to  the  costume  and  fashion  of  the  Carlovingian  race  of  princes  ; 
which,  supposing  the  seals  to  be  gems  and  not  contemporary 
portraits,  are  wholly  valueless,  and  without  foundation. 

3  Compare  the  eDgra^^ngs  in  Mabilloii,  of  Carloman,  Charlemagne,  and  Lothaire 

pp.  14.5,  and  146,  and  Noav.  Tr.,  iv.  11-2,  to  be  antique  gems,  and  the  latter  to  n-- 

with  the  Carlovingian  seals  engi-aved  iu  present  the  portrait  ol  Caracalla  or  Ak\- 

l)e    Wailly.     The  authors  of  the   Tn'n'jr  ander  Severus. 
dt  yuinisinali'juc,  1K34,  admit   the  Seals 
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Two  Other  points  yet  remain  to  be  considered  before 
these  remarks  arc  brouglit  to  a  close  :  first,  the  formula  by 
Aviiicli  the  act  of  sealiuii;  is  indicated  in  the  charter  of  Kino- 
Eudes  ;  and,  secundly,  the  mode  in  %vliich  the  seal  itself 
was  affixed.  The  formula  is  as  follows,  "  anulo  nostra 
insigniri  jussimus,*'  and  this,  or  a  similar  form,  is  invariably 
used  in  the  charters  of  this  king,  except  in  one  instance 
(No.  22  in  Bouquet,p.460),  where  we  read  "  de  bulla  nostra  as- 
signari,"  but  the  document  seems  of  questionable  authenticity. 
The  term,  indeed,  of  a/infdns  for  the  seal  was  used  through- 
out the  Carlo vingian  period,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  latter  reigns  that  the  word 
s'ujiUnm  became  introduced,^  which  at  length,  at  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  usurped  generally  ^  the  place  of  the 
former  term.  The  reason  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  seals  of 
the  French  sovereigns  from  the  time  of  Clovis  (or  earlier,  if 
we  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  seals  of  Chilperic  I.^) 
were  engraven  and  set  as  ri)/(/s,  and  so  continued  to  be  used 
until  the  reign  of  Louis  d'Outremer,  after  which  time  the 
size  and  fashion  of  the  seal  were  entirely  changed,  and  the 
matrix,  in  consequence,  became  too  heavy  and  cumbersome 
to  be  worn  as  a  signet. 

The  position  of  the  seal  in  the  charter  of  Eudes  is  (as 
usual  in  Carlovingian  diplomas)  after  the  name  of  the 
chancellor  or  his  deputy,  and  the  color  of  the  wax  is  white, 
embrowned  on  the  surface  by  the  combined  effect  of  the  air 
and  dust.  Previous  to  the  wax  being  ai)plied,  an  incision  was 
made  in  the  parchment,  in  the  form  of  a  cross  or  saltire,'  the 
edges  of  which  were  turned  back,  and  the  wax  then  pressed 
through  the  interstices,  so  as  to  form  a  cake  or  mass  on  both 
sides  of  the  document,  but  of  unequal  thickness.  The 
thinnest  portion  was  on  the  back  of  the  charter,  the 
appeai'ance  of  which,  as  flattened  after  the  impression  of  the 
seal  had  been  made  on  the  front  or  obverse,  is  shewn  on 
a  reduced  scale  in  the  second  plate.  It  ai)jH!ars  that 
this  mode  of  sealing  en  placard  was  found  to  all\)rd  the 
means  of  forgery,  by  enabling  a  person   to  detach   the  front 

'  III  tin?  ft.w  fliartcTH  of  earlier   diilc,  fi  cliiirtir   (if    LoiiiM   \'II.   iis  lute  ns  *.i>. 

wlKfrir  till!  wonl  Hii)i/luiii  iicciirn,  tlicMlocii-  I  lii'.l. 

IiK-lil    Im  (ritliiT  nil  ui'kliowlLMl^iMl    furni-ry,  ''  .Sit    M.'iliilliili,   i.   IH.'I;    Miiiltfiiiu-oii,  i. 

or  liul»ii-  to  i;nivi'  Hiis|iicion.     .Scir  Miiliii-  111  ;  .\'iiii\  Tr.  iv.  IdO. 

loll,  i.  11  J,  i-il.  17)111.  "   Mul.illdii,  i.  IJ(l  ;  A'«i(r.  Tr.  iv.  pi.  7.'>, 

'"  Nut  vnlit'oly,  lor  luniuluii  in  imi  •!  in  |>  .I!"'. 


L. 


J;, 


Peter,  Bjshcp  d'  Keauvais ,  A  D  112  3 . 
2. 


■'^'^^^l 


'  '*^f*Wi'..3?«rfr^v;-...te  ,.-, 


L 


Baci 


iiucies  lung  of  trance, AD  888-9. 

sealed  ea  placard,  length  'Is  anginai 
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portion  of  the  seal,  and  supply  fresh  wax  beneath,  as 
described  in  an  epistle  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  quoted  by 
Mabillon,  p.  155  ;  and  it  was,  probably,  to  guard  against 
frauds  of  this  kind,  that  a  counterseal  on  the  reverse  of  seals 
so  made  was  used  by  the  princes  of  Lombardy,  as  early  as 
the  year  901.  In  other  parts  of  Europe  the  counterseal  is 
of  more  recent  usage,  and  was  first  introduced  into  the  regal 
seals  of  France  by  Louis  VIL,  a.d.  1137 — 1180.  It  would 
seem,  that  when  the  fashion  of  appending  seals  had  become 
established  at  that  period,  the  counterseal  would  naturally 
accompany  the  change. 

F.  MADDEN. 


REMARKS   ON   A   SEAL   AND   CHARTER  OF   PETER  BISHOP  OF  BEADVAIS   OF 
THE    YEAR   1123. 

The  seal  of  Peter,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  recently  acquired 
by  the  Department  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  furnishes 
another  example  en  jjlacard.  The  practice  of  affixing  seals 
in  that  manner  is  said  to  have  continued  longer  among 
bishops  and  abbots  than  with  sovereigns  ;  though  even  with 
these  ecclesiastics  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use 
after  the  end  of  the  xiith  century.^  There  were  several 
bishops  of  Beauvais  named  Peter  ;  this  was  distinguished  as 
Peter  I.  For  some  time  his  parentage  and  condition  in 
life  before  his  election  to  the  bishopric  were  unknown.  It 
now  appears,  according  to  Gallia  Christiana,  that  he  was  of 
a  noble  family,  and  a  brother  of  Fulk,  a  previous  bishop  of 
that  see,  who  filled  it  from  1089  to  1095,  having  been  a 
pupil  of  Lanfranc,  and  before  his  election  a  monk  at  Bee, 
under  St.  Anselm,  then  the  abbot,  and  afterwards,  like 
Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  was  another 
brother  of  Peter,  named  Ralph,  who  was  also  a  monk  at 
Bee.  They  were  the  sons  of  a  Lancelin  Count  of  Dammartin, 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  brother  of  Lancelin  de  Bulles  (de 
Bubulis)  whom  the  same  authority  calls  count,  and  therefore 
he  probably  succeeded  his  father.  Their  grandfather  is  said 
to  have  been  Fulk,  and  surnamed  de  Beauvais.  The  suc- 
cession of  the  Counts  of  Dammartin  in  "  L'Art  de  Verifier 
les  Dates  "  is  very  defective  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory  ; 

*  De  Values  Diet.  Raisoniie  de  Diploiu.  ii.  309, 
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and  what  is  above  stated,  on  the  authorit}'  of  Gallia 
Christiana,  as  to  the  family  is  not  easily  reconcileable  with 
it.  Only  one  Lancelin  is  there  mentioned,  and  no  Fiilk  : 
the  grandfather,  however,  of  that  name  may  have  been  a 
younger  son.  Peter  had  been  a  canon,  and  probably  dean, 
of  Beauvais  before  he  was  elected  bishop  in  1114.  He  held 
the  see  till  his  death  in  1133,  and  appears  to  have  been  an 
active  prelate  in  the  affairs  of  his  diocese.  He  was  present 
at  the  councils  held  at  Ikauvais  in  11 14  and  1120.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  had  been  sent  by  Louis  YL,  with  the  abbot  of 
^lorigny,  on  an  embassy  to  Pope  Calixtus  II.  In  1128 
he  was  at  the  Council  of  Troyes,  and  in  1132  Pope  Innocent 
II.,  in  his  progress  through  France,  when  compelled  to  leave 
Kome  for  a  while,  paid  him  a  visit  at  Beauvais,  about  which 
time,  if  not  on  that  occasion,  the  relics  of  Saints  Just  and 
Gcremar  were  translated  to  new  shrines.  In  the  Xecrologiuni 
of  his  church  he  is  thus  mentioned  :  "  VI.  Id.  Novembr. 
obiit  Petrus  episcopus,  qui  dedit  nobis  duas  domes,  unam  in 
claustro,  alteram  in  burgo."  There  were  other  acts  of  his 
quite  as  memorable,  but  this  was  probably  considered  more 
hkely  to  awaken  the  gratitude  and  win  the  ])rayers  of  the 
chajjter. 

The  seal  is  attached  to  a  charter,  dated  at  Reauvais  in 
1123,^  whereby  Peter  confirmed  to  the  Monastery  of  8t. 
Martin  des  Champs,  Paris,  on  the  aj)plication  of  ]\Iattliew 
the  prior,  all  the  property  that  had  been  given  to  them  in 
liis  diocese,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  lay,  saving  the  rights  of 
his  church  :  in  which  were  comprised  the  church  of  St. 
Omer  ;  the  toll-traverse  in  Milly  every  tenth  day  of  all 
things  carried  through,  for  which  such  toll  was  ])ayable  ;  a 
liushel  of  wheat  in  a  certain  mill  in  "  Uns,"  ])robal)]y  Onz-en- 
IW-dy  ;  tiie  churcli  of  Meiu;  the  cluwch  of  St.  LcMjnorius,  at 
lieaumont ;  the  titlic  of  "  Meinecurte  ; "  the  church  of 
'•  Cressonessart  ; "  tlie  land  with  the  wood  and  villeins 
(li(»spitibus')  which  the  monastery  had  of  the  gift  of  Baldwin 
""If  l)iitinangulo,"  and  ol"  the  fee  of  Lancelin  of  Beauvais 
(pi'f.lialilv  ''I  rcl;iti(»ii  of  t  lie  liisliop).  "  apiid  Dcduiiuilerimii  et 

*  Aild.  Clitti't.  It.'j.'J.J.  Hiiiilcil    nn   licldiiKiiin    l<i    it        I'li.     word 

'   TIh!   lioHpiU'M,  /niKttx    of   till-    I'li'iK'h  may  jn-olmlily  In-  r(fiTri<l   to  llir  ilihi^im- 

liiw,  ncfiii  i»t  iIiIm   tiino   to  linvo   didi-rcil  tioii  t,'iviii  \>y  tlic  Hiir^muli.iii  iiiviidirs  to 

littli;    fr<iiii   otir   villniii  :   tlioy  wcro   occii  llic  (wiiiIh,  on  whom  tin  y '|mirl<Tcil  iIhiii 

|.it<l  ill  cultivutiiiK  tin-  Hoil,  iiinl  wire  le-  m  Ivih.  iiiid  wIiohc  IiukIh  tiny  sliured. 
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apud  Cupehel ;  "  and  the  land  near  Beaumont  at  ]\Ioussy  (?), 
which  was  given  by  Walcran,  the  brother  of  Joldwin  de 
Munci.  The  confirmation  was  made  witli  the  consent  of  his 
tliree  archdeacons,  whose  names  arc  given,  and  one  of  them, 
being  Theobald  the  son  of  Lancehn,  may  have  been  ;i 
relation.  It  was  delivered  to  two  monks,  we  may  jH'esume 
from  St.  Martin's,  one  of  whom,  Gonfredus,  is  described  as 
*'  qui  prior  fuerat  ecclesice  sancta?  Marie  britoilensis."  The 
exact  signification  of  "  prior  "  here  is  not  clear.  Britoilensis 
refers,  most  likely,  to  the  Breteuil  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais, 
where  there  was  an  abbey  of  Benedictines  ;  but  "  prior 
ecclesia)  sanctae  Marie  "  is  not  the  phrase  likely  to  have 
been  used  to  express  the  prior  of  that  abbey.  The  charter 
read  in  eMenso  is  as  follows  : — 

In  nomine  sancte  et  indiuidue  Trinitatis.  Quoniam  miuulus  in  maligno 
positus  est,  et  iam  multorum  refrigiiit  caritas,  necesse  est  ut  qui  sanctjR 
presunt  fecclesia?  deo  seruientium  paci  studiosius  iuuigilent,  non  solum  suis 
temporibus,  sed  etiam  infuturo  piouidentes  :  Viide  notum  esse  uolumiis 
omnibus  tam  preseutibus  quaui  futuris  quod  ego  petrus  dei  gratia  belua- 
censis  cpiscopus  coneessi  monasterio  sancti  martini  de  campis,  precibus 
dunni  mathei,  qui  tunc  eiusdem  loci  prior  erat,  omnia  que  inepiscopatu 
nostro  de  beneficiis  fidelium,  tam  ecclesiasticis  quam  laicalibus,  iuste  pos- 
sidebat  ;  Saluo  tamen  in  omnibus  iure  beluacensis  ascclesiaB  ;  Ecclesiarn 
scilicet  sancti  audomari  cum  appendiciis  suis  ;  Transuersum  de  miliaco  in- 
singulis  decimis  diebus  de  omnibus  rebus  que  transuersum  reddunt  ;  Vnum 
medium  frumenti  in  quodam  molendino  quod  est  inuilla  quas  dicitur  vus  ; 
Ecclesiam  de  meruaco  cum  appendiciis  suis  ;  Apud  bellomontem  ecclesiarn 
sancti  Iconorii  cum  omnibus  appendiciis  suis  ;  Decimam  de  meinecurte  ; 
Ecclesiam  de  cressonessart  cum  omnibus  appendiciis  suis  ;  Terram  cum 
nemore  et  hospitibus  quam  habet  idem  monasteiium  de  done  balduini  de 
butinangulo  et  de  fcodo  lanscelini  beluacensis  apud  dedumuleriuni  et  apud 
cupebel  ;  Juxta  bellomontem  apud  musiacum  terram  quam  dedit  Guale- 
rannus  frater  Jolduini  de  munci.  Hoc  autem  feci  consilio  et  asseusu 
arcbdiaconorum  secclesia^  nostrse,  Rogeri  filii  lanszonis,  Tbeobaldi  fiiii 
lanscelini,  atque  Henrici  filii  henre  de  conti.  Et  ut  boc  firmum  et  incon- 
uulsum  permaneat  carta  sigillo  meo  signata  confirmaui  ;  Et  ne  aliquis  lias 
possessiones  et  istam  confirinationem  infringere  et  iiuiadere  prcsumat  sub 
anathemate  interdixi.  Data  beluaciis  per  manus  duoruin  monacborum, 
Gonfredi  qui  prior  fuerat  aicclesia;  sanctse  Marie  britoilensis  et  dunni 
Alberici  Anno  ab  incarnatione  domini  millesimo  centesimo  xx'""  iii"". 

e 

The  parchment    is     16|    inches   by    13:^;  the    writing, 
which  is  in  the  large  bold  hand  of  the  time,  runs  in  the 

VOL.  XI.  >•    N 
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direction  of  the  length.  There  is  no  lateral  margin,  but  below 
the  writing,  throaghout  the  whole  extent,  is  a  blank  space, 
about  five  inches  in  width,  on  which,  near  the  right  hand 
corner  of  the  parchment,  is  affixed  the  seal.  The  form  and 
size  of  the  wax,  which  was  white,  and  also  of  the  impression, 
are  shown  in  the  plate.  The  matrix  evidently  had  a  loop  for 
suspension,  which  has  left  an  indentation  above  the  device, 
as  is  there  also  shown.  The  subject  is  a  bishop  bareheaded, 
in  eucharistic  vestments,  seated,  and  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  crosier,  with  the  crook  turned  towards  him,  and  in 
his  left  hand  a  book  :  at  his  feet  is  a  lion's  face.  The  seat 
terminates  on  each  side  in  a  bird's  head.  The  legend  is, 
►I<  TETRYS  BELVACiNSis  EPiscoPVS  ;  in  whicli  are  noticeable  the 
rectangular  E,  and  the  angular  foruLs  of  the  s  and  o.  The 
A  appears  to  want  the  traverse,  but  tliis  may  have  been 
unintentional.  The  seal  would  seem  to  have  been  affixed 
by  making  an  incision  in  the  parchment,  probably  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  or  star,  and  folding  back  the  corners  of  the 
incision,  and  passing  a  portion  of  the  heated  wax  through 
the  hole  so  formed,  leaving  a  large  mass  of  it  on  the  front, 
and  moulding  another,  but  much  smaller,  lump  at  the  back, 
so  as  to  make  the  avIioIc  of  the  wax  resemble  a  large  clenched 
i-ivet.  The  matrix  was  then  impressed  on  the  mass  in  front, 
which  is  still  about  an  inch  in  height ;  and  the  seal  thus 
mailc  could  not  be  removed  without  injuring  the  parchment, 
or  heating  the  wax  anew.  The  appearance  of  the  wax  at 
the  back,  which  is  about  2Hnches  in  diameter,  and  llattened, 
as  if  In'  the  pressure  of  sealing  the  other  side,  and  also  the 
puckered  state  of  the  parchment,  occasioned  by  the  process 
of  affixing  it,  are  shown  on  a  reduced  scale  in  the  plate 
wjiich  acconi])anies  these  remarks. 

The  charter  is  nunil^ered  viii.,  and  tlicre  are  loui-  indorse- 
ments, evidently  made  at  dillerent  liincs,  indicating  tlie 
nature  of  it.  The  earliest,  which  is  in  a  hand  a|>|>ai('ntly  a 
little  later  than  the  chai'tei-,  reads  /;/  r.iintso  as  follows  : 
"Petri  Kpiscopi  behiacencis  dc  oiniiibiis  {\\\r  in  (■j)iscoj)atu 
illo  liabcnius.'  Another,  near  the  reverse  of  liic  wax,  is  like 
it,  e.\cc|it  tliat  "  lialtcliainiis  '  is  substitutccl  lor  •' liabcjnus." 
The  others  are  in  l''r('n<'Ii  and  no  ddulii  iMiiisidcrably  later 
llian  til''  cliait'i". 

W.   S.    WALKol.'l). 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH,  CANTERBURY,  ON  THE 
DEATHS  OF  BISHOPS  OF  THE  PROVINCE. 

The  reader  of  history  has  often  occasion  to  observe  how  much  the 
dominaut  idea  of  an  age  exercises  an  influence  beyond  its  proper  scope. 
The  feudal  system,  which  linked  together  the  more  active  elements  of 
society  for  purposes  chiefly  military,  developed,  if  it  did  not  originate,  the 
usage  of  heriots  ;  by  which  the  lord  in  many  cases  became  intitled  on  his 
tenant's  decease  to  his  arms,  his  best  horse,  or  some  other  valuable 
chattel.  By  a  process  of  assimilation,  the  mortuary  or  corse  present, 
whether  originally  a  compensation  for  offerings  omitted,  or  in  the  nature  of 
a  payment  for  sepulture — analogous  to  the  modern  fee  for  breaking  the 
ground,  assumed  a  character  not  very  unlike  that  of  a  heriot  due  on  the 
death  of  a  layman  to  his  priest  ;  and  was  extended  in  some  places  to 
ecclesiastical  relations,  where,  one  ecclesiastic  was  subordinate  to  another. 
In  Wales,  on  the  death  of  every  priest,  a  mortuar}',  consisting  of  some  of 
his  best  goods,  was  due  to  his  bishop.'  In  the  archdeaconry  of  Cliester, 
on  the  death  of  every  priest,  his  best  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  and  spurs, 
certain  articles  of  apparel,  and  his  best  signet  or  ring,  belonged  to  the 
bishop,  as  being  the  archdeacon.-  The  king,  in  like  manner,  on  the  death 
of  every  archbishop  and  bishop,  was  entitled  to  his  best  horse  or  palfrey 
with  the  saddle  and  bridle,  a  cloak  with  the  hood  {or  hat  ?  capella),  a  cup 
with  the  cover,  a  basin  and  ewer,  a  gold  ring,  and  the  mute  or  kennel  of 
hounds  of  the  deceased.'*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  quality  of  the 
palfrey  and  ring  only  is  specified  ;  yet  we  may  be  sure  the  other  chattels 
were  not  to  be  of  an  inferior  kind.  On  the  deaths  of  some  abbots,  if  not 
of  all,  the  king  claimed  tlie  like.^  How  these  rights  of  the  crown 
originated,  it  would  now  probably  be  hopeless  to  inquire,  for  opinions  have 
long  been  divided  on  the  subject.  They  existed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
and  probably  earlier."'  Tiiere  is  reason  to  think  the  seals  of  bishops  were 
generally  delivered  up  to  their  metropolitans,  that  they  might  nut  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those,  who  would  be  likely  to  make  an  improper  use  of  tliem. 
In  the  province  of  Canterbury,  indeed,  the  second  best  ring  of  tlie  bishop 
accompanied  his  seals  ;  the  best  was  probably  the  gold  one  that  went  to 
the  king.  The  archbishop  seems  to  have  stood  in  some  peculiar  relation 
to  the  bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  and  Rochester  ;  for  on  their  respective 
deceases  the  claim  of  the  primate  in  some  particulars  resembled  that  of  the 

'  21   Hen.    VIII.,  c.  C  ;  1'2  Ann.  St.  2,  *  Prynne's  Vindication    of   the    King's 

c.  6.  Supreme   Ecclesiastical   Jurisdiction,  iii., 

-  21  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  G  ;  Cro.  Car.   2:57  ;  pi).  .'K^O— 1. 

28  tieo.  II.,  c.  t).  '  See  I'rynne  and  2(1  Inst.,  uli  stqiru. 

•'  Coke's  2d  Inst.  -IIM. 
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king,  as  it"  to  that  extent  it  were  part  of  tlie  royal  rights  that  liail  been 
conferred  on  Lim.  Occasionally  there  must  have  been  some  ditticiilty  in 
reconciling  conflicting  claims.  In  the  Register  of  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury, B.  2,  fo.  42G.  v".,  we  find  the  rights  of  that  church  on  the  deaths  of 
Sutlragans  recorded  in  a  hand  of  apparently  the  fifteenth  century,  and  as 
the  document  is  not  without  interest  as  illustrating  ancient  usages,  we  give 
it  i»  edtenso. 

Jura  Ecclesie  Christi   Cantuariensis  debita  post  mortem  sufiVaganeorum 

suoruui. 

Memorandum,  quod  Dominns  Archiepiscopus  sede  plena,  ct  Prior 
Cantuariensis  sede  Cantuariensi  vacante,  de  jure  ct  consuetudine 
Cantuariensis  ecclesie  debeut  habere  omnia  sigilla  et  anulum  secundo 
meliorem  cujuslibet  Episcopi  Cantuariensis  provincie  defuncti.  Item,  de 
Episcopis  Assavensibus  et  Eangorensibus  defunctis  ildem  Archiepiscopus 
sede  plena,  et  Trior  sede  Cantuariensi  vacante,  debeut  habere  palefridos 
sues  cum  freno  et  sella,  et  Capam  pluvialem  cum  capello,  et  similiter 
omnia  sigilla  et  anulos  suos  secundo  meliores,  sicut  de  aliis  Episcopis 
provincie  Cantuariensis  defunctis.  Item,  de  Episcopo  Rofiensi  defuncto 
debet  Archiepiscopus  sede  plena  habere  palcfridum  suum,  et  cuppam  suani 
argenteam,  et  totam  meutam ''  canuni  suorum  currencium  ac  etiam  omnia 
sigilla  sua  et  anulum  n)eliorem  ;  et  similiter  custodiani  omnium  tempora- 
lium  Episcopatus  Kufensis  ^  que  de  archiepiscopo  et  ecclesia  Cantuariensi 
tenentur.  Sede  vero  Cantuariensi  vacante  domiiius  Rex  racione  Archiepisco- 
patus  in  custodia  sua  existentis  debet  habere  de  Episcopo  Rofensi  de- 
functo palcfridum  suum,  et  totam  meutam  canum  suorum  currencium,  ct 
custodiani  tetnporalium  tocius  Episcopatus  Rofcnsis,  ct  cu])pam  suam 
argenteam  et  aimluni  suum  meliorem  :  Prior  vero  Cantuariensis  habebit 
omnia  sigilla  et  anulum  secundo  meliorem  dicti  Episcopi  Rofensis 
defuncti,  sicut  de  aliis  E[)iscopis  de  provincia  Cantuariensi  defunctis  sede 
Cantuariensi  vacante.  Item,  de  Archiepiscopo  Cantuariensi  defuncto  doniinua 
Rex  habebit  meliorem  palcfridum  suum,  et  anulum  suum  meliorem  usualem, 
et  totam  meutam  canum  suorum  currencium,  ct  cuppam  suam.  Prior  vero 
Cantuariensis  habebit  omnia  sigilla  sua  et  unum  anulum  secundo  meliorem.'* 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  it  proved  on  some  occasions  difficult  to 
tnforcc  the  claims  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  document,  and  especially  in 
the  more  remote  sees  of  the  Principality.  In  lolO,  on  thedeatli  of  Robert 
Orford,  Hishop  of  Ely,  his  pontifical  ring  not  iiaving  been  delivered  uj)  in 
duo  course,  a  mandate  was  issued  by  Archbishop  Winchelsey,  directed  to 
Richard  de  Oteringham,  then  administering  the  spiritualities  of  the  vacant 
see,   to  obtain  possession   of  the   ring  which  apj)cared  to  have    been   kept 

''  Mtutd,    inula,    or    lunln,    in     I'rciicli,  wlicrc     tlio      kiiij;'H     ImwliH    witi'     ki'pl, 

vtKiiti:,  n    piifk    of    lidinnlH  ;    K<)<|ii«-tort.  arc    niciitioiic(i    hh   eiirly   bh    1. '(((((.      I-ili. 

'I'IiIh  word    Ih  derived   proljiilily  fnnii   Liit.  (iai'deroljc,  'Jfltli  Kdw.  1. 
riMva-c,  mid  it  iiiUHt  bo  diKliii;;ui»liiMl  from  '>  Sic  in  MS. 

mutu,  in    l"'ri:m'li,  juu/',  ii   cii){o  or  hiied  in  "  Tlu)     eontnicti'd    wdivIm      li.'iv<>     licro 

H'liioli    liawkft   wen;  k)-|it    wiiilst   iiioiiliiii^  litcn  till  |iriiit<'il  In  i.ifiiimi.      In    i-i'^iir<l  to 

or  clinn^itiL;    tlii-ir   pliiniunf,   {unilin-i)   or  llic  word  written  Canlniir'      tlic  inljcctivc 

more  ({i-iieraliy  where   fowJH  wini-  hIiiU  iiji  U-i'iiiiimlinn    Iimh   in    cncll   cmhi;    liccn    hii|i 

to  fitllen.     Si-e    Roi|iiefi'rl,    i\   M iir.     l''roni  Jilied  ;     |ioHhilily,     llowi'Ver,     in      Home     in 

tliiK  U-rni  \h  di^rived  llio  KiiyliHli  word  sIumcch  ( 'anluiirie  nnglit  lime  been  niurv 
Mew«.      'I'be  iiMiliK  IliijiK  lit  W'ehliiiiiiHti-r,        |'ro|i.r. 
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back  by  two  of  the  monks  of  Ely.'  It  was  alleged  bj'  them  that  the 
(leceasotl  prelate  had  made  a  gift  of  this  ring  in  his  lifetime  to  the  Prior 
and  Convent,  but  that  having  no  other  pontifical  ring,  he  had  retained  it 
for  his  own  uses  until  liis  death.  The  Prior  and  Convent  then  had  posses- 
sion of  the  ring,  which  they  forthwith  caused  to  be  affixed  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Ealburga.  The  two  monks  incurred  the  penalty  of  excommunication  ; 
the  Archbishop  forthwith  cited  the  Prior  and  Convent  to  appear  before  himj 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ring  was  ultimately  rendered  up. 
The  details  of  this  curious  transaction  are  related  in  Archbishop  Winchelsey's 
Register,  and  may  be  seen  in  Wilkins'  Concilia,  vol.  ii.  p.  403.  The 
ancient  registers  of  the  monastery  contain  other  evidence  of  the  pertinacity 
with  which  these  rights  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  were  maintained. 
The  following  extracts  may  not  be  without  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  under  consideration.  In  regard  to  two  of  the  sees  in  Wales,  as  it 
appears  by  the  foregoing  document,  namely  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  the 
claim  extended  to  the  palfry  with  bridle  and  saddle,  the  capa  pluvialis,  or 
riding-cloak,  and  the  hat  used  by  the  deceased  bishop.  The  seals  and 
second  best  ring  were  likewise  demanded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
bishops  of  the  Principality,  and  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  in  general. 
On  the  decease  of  Anian,  bishop  of  Bangor,  in  1327,  the  metropolitan  see 
being  at  that  time  vacant,  the  Prior  of  Christ  Church  claimed  the  ring, 
seals,  and  other  eifects,  which  had  not  been  rendered  up  to  him  in  due 
course.     The  following  entry  appears  on  this  occasion  : — 

"  De  anulo  et  sigillis  Episcopi  Bangorensis  restituendis.  —  Magister 
Kenewricus  Canonicus  Assavensis,  officialis  noster  sede  Bangorensi  vacante, 
habet  literam  de  anulo  secundo  meliori  et  omnibus  sigillis  bone  memorie 
domini  Aniani  Episcopi  Bangorensis,  ac  etiam  de  aliis  bonis  nobis  et 
ecclesie  nostre  Cantuariensi  de  jure  et  consuetudine  antiqua  et  approbata 
debitis  post  mortem  cujuslibet  Episcopi  Bangorensis,  que  de  Magistro 
Madoco  Archidiacono  Angles'  executore  testament!  dicti  domini  Aniani 
recepit,  nobis  absque  more  majoris  dispendio  apud  Cantuariam  transmit- 
tcndis  ;  uecnon  de  omnibus  aliis  bonis  que  ad  manus  suas  sede  Bangorensi 
vacaute  vel  plena  devenerunt  ;  et  ad  certificandum  nos  infra  xx.  dies  post 
recepcionem  presentiuin  quod  super  premissis  duxerit  faciendum."  Dated 
at  Canterbury,  July  15,  1328.     (Register  K.  12,  f.  157,  v^.) 

These  instructions  from  the  Prior  to  his  official  seem  to  have  produced  no 
effect.  A  letter  is  found  subsequently  in  the  same  Register  (f.  158,  v" 
addressed  from  Mayfield  by  Simon  Mepham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,'  to) 
Henry  Gower,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  stating  that  the  demand  of  the  Prior 
had  not  been  satisfied,  and  requiring  him  to  obtain  restitution  of  the  seals 

'  The  mandate  recites  all  the  circum-  cration  bears  date  June  8, 1328,  and  it  was 

stances  which   had  occurred,   describing  not  until  Sept.  29,  on  his  return  from  the 

tlie    ring  as — "  annulum    qui    pontificalis  continent,  that  the  temporalities  were  re- 

vuigariter  appellatur — cjui  de  jure  et  con-  stored.     Godwin,  p.  105.     At  the  time  of 

sueiudine  nostre  ecclesie  Cantuariensis  ad  the  death   of  Anian,  therefore,  Jan.    26, 

nos  dignoscitur  pertiiiere."  1327   (the  year,  it  will  be  remembered, 

'  The  election   of  Simon  Mepham  by  then  commencing  on  March  25)  the  see 

the  monks  of  Canterbury  as  successor  to  of  Canterbury    was   vacant,    as  likewise 

Archbishop   Walter,  wlio  died  Nov.    1(),  when  the  Trior's  letter  given  above  was 

1327,  had  taken   place  on  Dec.  8,  in  tliat  written,  in  July  following, 
year  ;  the  Bull,  however,  for  his  consc- 
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and  ring  which  had  belonged  to  the  deceased  prelate.  The  matter  appears 
accordingly  to  have  been  ailjusted  without  delay,  since  a  formal  acquittance 
is  found  in  the  same  volume  (f.  161,  v"),  by  which  Henry,  Priur  of  Christ 
Cluirch,  acknowledged  to  have  received  from  ^ladoc.  Archdeacon  of 
Anglesea,  and  others,  co-executors  of  Bisho})  Anian,  "  quinque  niarcas 
sterlingorum  pro  palefrido,  freno,  et  sella  cjusdem  Episcopi,  de  jure  et  con- 
suetudiiie — nobis  et  ecclesie  nostre  debitis,  sede  Cantuariensi  et  Bangorensi 
siinul  vacantibus.  Sigilla  vero,  capam  pluvialem,  capellum,  et  botas  dicti 
E|pi^copi — recepimus  ab  eisdcm."     l)ated  at  Canterbury,  Feb.  3,  1328. 

It  may  appear  probable  that  the  delay  on  this  occasion  had  been  caused 
solely  by  a  natural  excess  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  official  or  the 
executors,  and  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  may  have  been  placed,  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  realm,  as  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  being  actually  vacant 
or  not  ;  more  especially  as  the  convent  had  proceeded  to  make  their 
election  of  Simon  Mepham  some  months  previously.  All  doubt  having 
however  been  removed  by  the  Archbishop's  requisition,  the  claims  of  the 
Prior  of  Christ  Church  were  speedily  satisfied. 

A  similar  occurrence  is  recorded  in  the  Register,  on  the  decease  of 
David  Martyu,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  March  'J,  132S.  llis  executors  had 
delivered  the  seals  and  ring  to  Master  Edmund  do  Mepliam,  who  had 
departed  this  life,  and  a  letter  is  found  from  Henry  de  Eastry,  Prior  of 
Clirist  Church,  to  Robert  Leveye,  Edmund's  executor,  requesting  him  to 
render  up  tliose  objects  to  which  the  Prior  was  entitled.  l3ated  ou 
St.  Martin's  day,  (Nov.  11,)  1328.'- 

The  Wardrobe  Books  and  other  records  would  doubtless  show  that  the 
rights  of  the  crown  were  constantly  enforced  on  the  decease  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  with  no  less  jealous  vigilance  than  those  of  the  Church  of 
Canterbury.  In  the  AVardrobe  Book  of  2Sth  Edward  I.,  for  instance, 
amongst  the  "  Jocalia  remanencia  in  fine  anni  27,  de  jocalibus  datis  et 
post  decessum  prelatorum  Regis  (.s'/c)  rcstitutis  anno  26"  (1298 — I'H) 
mention  is  made  of  the  silver  covered  cup  of  William  de  llollium.  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  who  died  in  1298,  and  of  his  gold  ring  set  with  a  sapphire, 
as  also  of  many  silver  clp/ii  and  gold  rings  set  with  various  gems,  delivered 
to  the  king  on  the  decease  of  several  other  prelates  at  that  period. 
In  the  same  record  arc  to  be  found  the  gold  rings  of  the  Abbots  of  Glas- 
tonbury, St.  Albans,  and  Abingdon,  lately  deceased,  in  custody  of  tiio 
keeper  of  the  King's  wardrobe.^ 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  at  an  earlier  period  no  claim  as  regarded 
the  pontifical  ring  ajqtears  to  have  been  acknowknlged  by  the  Bisliops  of 
Rochester.  There  is  a  curious  relation  in  the  contemporary  life  of  GuM(iiilj)h, 
liishop  of  that  see  a.d.  1077 — IK'S,  stating  that  shortly  before  ids  death 
he  sought  to  lay  aside  all  worldly  dignity,  and  presented  his  jtontifical  ring 
to  Ralph,  Abl>()t  of  I'Essay  in  Normandy,  afterwards  cho-en  by  Archbishop 
Anselm  as  Gundulph's  successor  at  Kochester.  The  narrative  also  proceeds 
to  relate  that  Ernulph,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  who  succeeded  Bishop 
Ralph  on  his  being  raised  to  the  prinuicy  at  tlie  death  of  Anselm,  had  a 
vision  in  wliieh  Gundulph  aj)peared  and  ollered  him  a  ring  of  great  weight; 
and  in  fulfilment  of  the  presage,  beit)g  matle  liishop  of  Rochester,  Ernulph 
received,  as  the  biographer  ob.serve8,  that  very  ring  which  Gundulph  in  his 

=  lUijjiHtcr  K.  IJ,  f.  I.')!l.  liy    tlic  Sciricly    of  Aiilii|iiuriiH,  |i|i.    ;j)3, 

■  I.il.i.T(;ur.|.n.l,f -Jll  i;.hv.  1  ,i,.iI.Ii->1m.1        .•'.'ill. 
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lifetime   had   given    to    Ralph   in  token   of  his   future    elevation   to    the 
episcopate.* 

It  has  hccn  already  observed  that  there  is  reason  to  think  it  was 
customary  to  deliver  up  bishops'  seals  to  their  metropolitans,  to  obviate  the 
risk  of  their  falling  into  improper  hands.  One  of  the  constitutions  of 
Cardinal  Otho,  in  the  Council  of  London,  a.d.  1237,  comprises  injunctions 
regarding  the  seals  of  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  ttc,  and  the  diligent 
care  for  their  safe  custody.*  It  is  remarkable  that  no  precaution  is  enjoined 
to  prevent  the  improper  use  of  seals  after  the  death  of  any  dignitary  or 
official  ;  and  we  have  not  found  anything  stated  by  Lyndwood  or  other 
writers  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  to  show  the  practice  in  regard  to  epis- 
copal seals."  A  striking  evidence  of  the  necessity  which  must  have  existed 
for  strict  precautions  in  such  matters  is  presented  by  the  discovery  of  leaden 
matrices  in  the  silt  of  the  Thames,  which  were  fabricated,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  for  some  dishonest  purpose.  They  bear  the  names  of  Alexander, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  112.3-1147  ;  William  de  St,  Barbara,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
1143-11.54  ;  and  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  either  Robert  Kil- 
wardby,  1272,  or  Robert  Winchelsey,  1294.  These  curious  reliques  appear 
to  be  contemporary  with  the  times  of  those  prelates  :  they  are  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  London  Antiquities  formed  by  Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith.'' 

At  Durham  it  was  customary  to  break  the  bishops'  seals  on  their  decease, 
and  to  offer  them  to  St.  Cuthbert.  As  early  as  109.5,  on  the  death  of 
AVilliam,  first  of  the  name,  the  record  occurs — "  audita  morte  istius  statim 
fracta  fuerunt  ejus  sigilla  et  sancto  Cuthberto  oblata. ""^  A  similar  entry  is 
made  on  the  death  of  subsequent  bishops,  it  being  occasionally  stated  that  the 
breaking  of  the  seals  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  interment,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  of  the  broken  seals  of  Richard  de  Bury,  who  died  1345,  a 
silver-gilt  chalice  was  formed  by  Richard  de  Wolveston,  the  feretrarius , 
and  appropriated  to  the  altar  of  the  Baptist.  On  the  under  side  of  the  foot 
was  inscribed  a  distich,  commencing  thus — "  Hie  ciphus  insignis  fit  Praesulis 
ex  tetra  signis."      These  seals  were,  it  may  be  supposed,  usually  of  silver. 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  several  matrices  still  exist  of  the  seals 
of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  bishops,  no  example  has  been  noticed,  as 
we  believe,  of  the  seal  of  any  English  prelate,  preserved  to  the  present 
time.     Foreign  episcopal  seals  occasionally  occur. 

W.  S.  W.  AXD  A.  W. 

''  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  2D0.  portion  of  the  seal  of  a   deceased  Pope 

*  Constitutiones   Domini  Othonis,  Wil-  which  had  his  name   ou  it.     Heineccius 

kins'   Concilia  ;  appended  also  to   Lynd-  de  Sigillis,  p.  15. 

wood,  edit.  1  ()?!',  p.  67.  '  Catalogue  of  the  Museum,  p.  14.5. 

^  At   the   present   time   the    seals    of  ^  Ornamenta  Willielmi  Episcopi  primi. 

bishops  are  transmitted,  on  their  decease,  Wills  and  Inventories,  published  by  the 

to   Lambeth,  where  they  are  broken  up.  Surtees  Society,  Part  I.,  p.  1 .    See  other 

Maskell,  Monum.  Ritualia,  Vol.  III.,  p.  Uke  entries, passim. 

l.^.^.     It  was  the  practice  to   break  the  *  Ibid,  p.  26. 


Pocccbmgs  at  t5e  /tlcclinas  of  tf)c  .'^Ircfiacologicnl  institute. 

Mat  5.  18.'.4. 
The  Hon*.  Richard  C.  Neville,  Vice-President,  in  tlic  Chair. 

Mr.  Neville  described  a  singular  discovery  which  had  occurred,  in 
January  last,  in  the  course  of  his  excavations  at  Chesterford,  Esse.x,  at 
a  spot  just  outside  the  limits  of  the  Roman  station,  and  adjoining  to  the 
churelivard  of  that  place.  Several  deep  pits  had  been  found,  excavated  in 
Roman  times  in  the  gravel,  and  containing  a  number  of  reliques  of  pottery, 
glass,  bronze  and  other  metals.  In  one  of  these  depositories  Mr.  Neville 
had  discovered  a  large  deposit  of  iron  implements,  such  as  scythes,  chains, 
tires  of  wheels,  hammers  and  other  tools,  shackle  bolts,  and  padlocks  of 
very  curious  workmanship,  the  metal  being  in  excellent  preservation,  owing 
probably  to  the  precautions  which  had  been  taken  in  closing  the  mouth  of 
the  pit  with  a  thick  layer  of  chalk.  Mr.  Neville  produced  drawings  by 
Mr.  Youngman,  of  Saffron  Walden,  exhibiting  the  principal  objects  in  this 
remarkable  deposit. 

Mr.  Way  sent  a  notice  of  a  Roman  pig  of  lead  found  in  August,  1853, 
near  Blagdon,  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  Somerset.  There 
are  traces  of  extensive  workings,  of  the  Roman  age,  on  that  range  of  hills, 
and  a  company  has  recently  been  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  lead 
by  fusing  the  slag  which  is  found  in  large  quantities  near  these  ancient 
sites  of  mining  operations  on  the  Mendip.  The  pig  was  found  by  a 
countryman  in  ploughing,  and  brought  to  the  patent  shot-works  of  Messrs. 
Williams,  at  Bristol,  by  whom  it  has  fortunately  been  preserved.  It  bears 
this  inscription — uuitannic  .  .  AUG.  F  i  .  . — or,  as  some  have  read  it, — avg. 
I.MP. — in  raised  letters,  formed  by  the  mould;  and  on  one  of  the  sides 


Pig  of  Lead,  found  in  HomoractHliiro. 

I.f  iiKtIi  2-1  in.;  brciidili  (J  In.;  nt  t(»p  .t  in. 

appears  these  lcttcr.s  twice  impressed  with  a  .stanip — v.  Eir.  c  The  last 
letter  is  indistinct.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  mark  miiy  refer  to  the 
weight.  (Sec  woodcut.)  The  inscription  indicates  tiuit  the  pig  was  made 
under  iiritannicus,  son  of  Claudius  and  Messaliiia,  born  A.n.  12.  The 
young  prince  shared  with  his  father  tlu;  title  of  Jiritftimictis,  conferred  by 
the  Hcnate  in  (;onH('(|uence  of  pretended  victories  in  Dritain  :  ho  was 
reganied  as  heir  appuretit  to  the  thnmc  until  the  close  of  hi.s  mother's 
scandalous  career,  A.D.  48.  Socjii  aftt;r  the  niarriagi,-  of  Claudius  with 
Agriji[iiria,  in  the  fi)lli)\viiig  year,  lie  was*  prevailed  iijicni  liy  ln-i'  to  set  aside 
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his  son  from  the  succession,  and  to  adopt  Nero,  her  son  hy  a  former 
hushand.  Britannicus  was  ultimately  poisoned  by  Nero,  a.d.  55.  The 
date  of  this  pig  may  therefore  be  placed  between  the  years  a.d.  44  and 
48  or  40,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  object  of  its  kind  hitherto 
found  in  England.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  Britannicus  ever  had 
the  title  of  Augustus,  although  on  certain  colonial  coins  he  is  thus  styled — 

BKITA.XXICDS.  AVG.  and    TI.  CLAVDIVS.    CAESAR.    AVG.    F.  BRITANNICUS.'       The 

correct  reading,  therefore,  of  the  inscription  on  the  pig  may  probably  be 
— Britannicus  Axigusti  Jilius,  not  Augustus  Lnperator,  as  it  had  been  at 
first  supposed,  the  last  letters  of  the  legend  being  unfortunately  indistinct. 
The  signification  of  the  letters  stamped  upon  the  side  remains  undeter- 
mined. Of  various  reliques  of  the  metallurgical  industry  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain  none  hitherto  described  appeal's  to  present  marks  on  the  side,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pig  found  in  1783  near  the  Broughton  Brook,  Stock- 
bridge,  Hampshire,  and  exhibited  in  the  Temporary  Museum  during  the 
meeting  of  our  Society  at  Winchester,  in  1845,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Elwes,  of 
Bossington,  in  whose  possession  it  remains.  This  bears  the  date  of  Nero's 
fourth  consulate,  a.d.  60 — 68  ;  on  one  side  are  the  letters — iivl  p  m  cos  ; 
on  the  other — ex  argen  capa  oc  (?)  iv,  and  underneath — xxx.  (Monu- 
menta  Ilistorica,  Inscriptions,  No.  134.)  The  last-mentioned  portion  of 
the  inscription  is  thus  read  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  - — ex  argent  — capascas 

XXX. 

Of  the  ancient  lead-workings  on  the  Mendip  hills  one  other  similar 
evidence  is  recorded  to  have  been  found.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  as 
we  learn  from  Leland  (Assertio  Arthuri  ;  Lelaudi  Coll.  vol.  v.,  p.  45)  an 
"  oblonga  plumbi  tabula  "  was  brought  to  light  by  the  plough  near  the 
source  of  the  river  OcMs  or  Axe,  which  issues  from  that  singular  cavern  on 
the  Mendip  hills,  called  Okey  or  Wookey  Hole.  Leland  states  that  it 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  Tliomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  London. 
Camden  also  relates  this  discovery  at  "  Ochiehole  ;  "•*  and  Dr.  Holland,  in 
his  translation  of  the  "  Britannia,"  adds  that  the  "  table  of  lead  somewhat 
long — lay  long  at  Lamhith  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolkes  house."  No  further 
trace  of  its  existence  can  be  found.  It  bore  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  and  its  date  is  ascertained  to  be  a.d.  40. 

Mr.  Way  stated  that  having  accidentally  heard  of  the  pig  of  lead  found 
at  Blagdon,  the  only  vestige  of  Roman  dominion  in  Britain,  as  he 
believed,  bearing  the  name  of  Britannicus,  no  time  was  lost  in  the  en- 
deavour to  rescue  it  from  the  furnace.  By  the  ready  assistance  of  an 
influential  friend  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Garrard,  Chamberlain  of  Bristol, 
and  the  kind  cooperation  of  Mr.  C.  Wasbrough,  of  Clifton,  it  was  found 
to  have  been  preserved  at  the  shot-works  before  mentioned.  On  the 
first  suggestion  that  such  an  object  was  of  interest  to  archaeologists  as 
an  evidence  of  ancient  mining  operations,  possessing  also  a  certain  his- 
torical value  on  account  of  the  inscription  which  it  bears,  Mr.  Williams 
forthwith  expressed  the  wish  to  send  it  for  the  examination  of  the  Insti- 

1  See  Eckhel,  and  Akerman's  Roman  by  Gough,  vol.  i.  pp.  82,  104.     Lambarde 

coins,  vol.  i.  p.  160.  mentions  this  pig  in  his   Topograpliieal 

-  Sec  the  notice  and  rcpresent'ition  of  Dictionary,  under  Onky,  possibly  an  error 

this  pig  given  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  in  of  the  press  for  Ouky.     See  also  CoUin- 

the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  son's   Hist.    Somerset,    vol.    iii.    p.    420. 

Association,  vol.  v.  p.  227.  Mouuraenta    Historica,   Inscriptions,  No. 

^  Britannia,  edit.    Ui07,  p.    108  ;  edit.  133. 
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tute.  Mr.  Way  had  accordingly  been  enabled  to  exhibit  this  curious 
relique  to  the  meeting,  and  he  had  the  gratification  to  make  known  the 
liberal  determination  of  Mr.  Williams  to  present  it  to  the  collection  of 
National  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum. 

The  Kcv.  Edward  Tuoli.opi:  communicated  the  following  notice  of  a 
singular  collar  brought  from  Finland,  accompanied  by  an  accurate  drawing, 
from  which  a  reduced  representation  is  here  given  :  — 

"  This  collar  was  found  some  years  ago  by  a  Laplander  on  one  of  the 
mountains  of  Finmark,  from  whom  it  was  obtained  by  Sir  Arthur  do 
Capel  Broke,  Bart.,  in  whose  possession  it  still  remains.  Such  collars 
were  worn  by  the  Finland  wisemen,  before  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  inhabitants  of  that  northern  region,  on  those  occasions 
when  they  invoked  and  affected  to  raise  up  evil  spirits  to  parley  with  them. 
Its  material  is  bronze,  and  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  great  antiquity. 
It  consists  of  eighteen  hollow  circular  portions,  besides  the  longer  one  seen  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  drawing.  Its  length  is  25  inches.  The  whole  was 
no  doubt  connected  together  by  an  internal  wire  or  cord.  As  this  has 
jicrishcd,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  long  portion  placed  at  the  top  in  the 
drawing,  was  intended  to  hang  behind  or  before,  especially  as  there  is  a 
bunch  of  short  chains  and  remnants  of  various  pendants  now  attached  to 
one  of  the  ordinary  portions.  This,  however,  very  probably,  was  suspended 
from  that  particular  portion  which  I  have  placed  at  the  bottom,  inasmuch, 
as  it  is  a  little  more  ornamented  than  the  others,  and  retains  some  frag- 
ments of  farther  ornamentation — visible  on  its  outline — once,  perhaps,  so 
arranged,  as  evidently  to  have  afforded  the  means  of  suspension  ;  and  if 
so,  this  would  seem  to  hang  most  naturally  in  front.  Only  one  terminal 
pendant  of  this  bunch  exists  in  a  perfect  condition,  apparently  the  rude 
figure  of  a  horse  ;  there  is  also  a  small  spear-shaped  or  leaf-shaped  orna- 
ment, probably  intended  for  suspension  in  like  manner,  and  fragmentary 
jmrtions  of  many  others  still  remain  attached  to  the  links  of  the  short 
chains  forming  the  bunch  before  alluded  to. 

"  Sir  Arthur  Broke  also  obtained  from  the  same  country,  Finland, 
two  curious  silver  rings,  of  uncertain  but  ancient  date.  Drawings  of  these 
1  send  for  examination,  as  specimens  of  early  northern  workmanship." 
These  rings  are  formed  of  bands  of  silver  curiously  wrought,  and  represent- 
ing, possibly,  coiled  serpents.  To  the  outside  arc  attached  small  rings, 
hanging  loose,  and  to  which  some  ornaments  may  have  been  appendcil. 

Mr.  .1.  II.  Le  Ki;rx  produced,  for  the  insjicction  of  the  Society,  an 
extensive  collection  of  representations  of  ancient  crosses,  existing  in  England, 
and  he  offered  the  following  observations  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
archaeological  enquiry,  illustrated  by  that  series  of  examples  : — 

"  The  collection  of  drawings  of  crosses  now  before  the  meeting,  was 
commenced  by  the  late  William  Alexander,  upon  wliose  accuracy  as  a 
draughtsman,  reliance  may  be  safely  placed  :  the  best  productions  of  his 
pencMl,  however,  are  the  drawings  now  in  the  British  Museum,  made  during 
ills  ajtpointment  as  draughtsman  to  the  Embassy  in  China.  His  sketches 
of  crosseri  wero  mostly  executed  between  ISOO  an<l  IHIO,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  publication,  which  iidvanccd  so  far  as  the  production  of  a  pros- 
jioctUH  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Ltjwry.  This  project  was  resumed 
about  182.'"»  by  Mr.  liritlon  and  my  father,  and  the  collection  of  drawing.s 
has  nitimatflv  c<)nie  into  my  jiosseHsion  by  purchase  from  Mr.  Britton. 

"  It   is  iiiiieh  to  be  legrelted    that  m>   many  valuable  monuments  of  this 


Magician's  Collar,  of  bronze,  from  Finmark, 

lu  tho  possession  of  Sir  Arthur  ile  Capel  Broke,  Bart. 

(Scale,  two-tliirds  of  the  orij^inal  site.) 
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class  should  be  gradually  lost  by  decay  or  removal  to  positions  where  they 
are  deprived  of  the  essential  interest  which  they  possessed  through  the 
local  associations  connected  with  them.  Thus  tlie  citizens  of  Bristol  have 
allowed  their  beautiful  cross  to  be  removed  ;  it  is  now  preserved  in  a 
position  possibly  of  greater  security,'  at  Stourhead,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
iutereat  and  value  of  such  a  monument  in  its  original  position.  The 
'  Carfax  Conduit '  likewise  has  been  sacrificed  to  become  an  ornament 
of  Newnham  Park,  near  Oxford.  The  remarkable  cross  discovered  at 
Lancaster  has  been  transferred  to  a  museum,  where  it  has  lost  much  of 
the  value  connected  with  its  local  history  :  ^  the  two  crosses  once  to  be 
seen  at  Fletton  in  Huntingdonshire,  have  been  displaced,  and  are  in  a 
position  of  questionable  security  :  there  is,  actually,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  a  cross  which  has  been  removed  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
its  original  locality,  and  although  it  may  be  appreciated  through  the 
good  taste  of  its  present  possessor,  its  futui'e  preservation  may  depend 
upon  caprice,  and  its  history  and  origin  be  forgotten.  Some  remains  of  early 
crosses  have  been  only  preserved  from  destruction  by  being  built  into  the 
walls  of  churches,  as  in  the  case  of  an  interesting  sculpture  at  Old  Stepney 
Church  ;  or  too  frequently  they  may  be  found  in  farm-buildings  or  applied 
to  other  unworthy  uses. 

"  Of  the  early  monuments  to  which  the  name  of  crosses  is  frequently 
applied,  some  are  not  properly  so  designated,  being  merely  stones  of 
memorial  of  various  periods.  In  some  instances,  the  upper  portion  being 
lost,  the  original  character  of  the  monument  remains  doubtful,  as  regards 
the  propriety  of  their  admission  into  the  series  of  '  Crosses.'  Of  this  the 
so-called  Bewcastle  Cross,  the  erect  monuments  at  Coppleston,  Devon,  and 
Rothley,  Leicestershire,  are  examples.  Amongst  the  earliest  crosses  of 
an  enriched  character,  several  claim  especial  notice  for  the  peculiar 
interlaced  riband-like  designs  of  their  rude  sculpture  ;  whilst  those  of  a 
somewhat  later  period  present  intertwined  stems  and  foliage  mixed  with 
birds,  animals,  or  other  objects.  Some  of  the  early  examples  have  a 
circular  head  with  a  cross  rudely  cut  upon  it,  as  at  Carraton  Down,  and 
several  places  in  Cornwall  ;  ^  others  of  more  elaborate  workmanship  have 
the  head  perforated,  forming  a  cross,  as  at  Carew,  Pembrokeshire  ;  or  a 
cross  within  a  circle,  as  the  '  Stone  of  Lamentation  '  in  Flintshire,  and 
other  examples,  the  shafts  being  ornamented  with  riband  interlacement, 
and  the  cross,  invariably,  in  these  earlier  examples  is  of  the  Greek  form, 
with  limbs  of  equal  length.''  The  crosses  of  the  Norman  and  subsequent 
period  are  very  numerous,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  amongst  their  richly 
sculptured  ornaments,  the  characteristic  types  commonly  found  in  eccle- 
siastical and  other  buildings,  as  also  on  baptismal  fonts,  such  as  the 
zig-zag  or  chevron,  the  billet  mouldings,  or  the  intersecting  arches,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  introduced. 

"  The  purposes  for  which  crosses  were  erected  were  very  various,  and  the 
classification  of  monuments  of  this  description  presents  a  subject  of  inte- 
resting investigation.      They    were    placed    in    churchyards    to    inspire 

^  See  Arclueol.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  72.  figured  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxv.  part  2, 

'"  See  also  the  represeutations  of  crosses  p.  1201. 

at  St.    Clement's    near    Truro,    and  St.  ''  Arclia3ol.   .Journal,    vol.    iii.    p.     71. 

Buryan,   in    Mr.    Haslam's    Memoir   on  Fenton's  Hist,  of  roinbrokeshirc,   pi.  li, 

Cornisli  Crosses,  ArcliKol.   Journal,   vol.  p.    240.      Gougli's    edition    of    Camden, 

iv.  pp.  309,  310  ;   also  several  e.xamplcs  Flintshire,  vol.  iii.  pi.  .\i. 
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(levolion,  and  possibly,  in  some  instances  as  places  of  sanctuary,  where 
the  culprit  might  take  refuge  under  the  protection  of  the  church  :  they 
were  erected  in  market-places,  where  the  sacred  emblem,  it  might  be, 
should  keep  before  the  mind  feelings  to  counteract  the  sins  of  dishonesty, 
and  constantly  bring  to  remembrance  the  Golden  Rule  inculcated  by 
Christianity.  Crosses  were  placed  to  commemorate  important  events,  to 
mark  the  scenes  of  strife  ami  of  victory,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Percy  and 
the  Neville  crosses  ;  they  served  as  landmarks  and  beacons,  as  at  Dundry, 
Somerset  ;  they  were  the  resting-places  in  towns  or  by  high-ways,  where 
the  corpse  was  deposited  for  a  while,  when  being  carried  to  the  grave  ; 
and  they  were  the  resort  of  the  needy  and  the  impotent,  who  there  assem- 
bled to  crave  alms  for  the  love  of  llim,  whose  symbol  is  the  cross.  They 
were  placed  to  mark  and  protect  springs  or  public  wells,  the  base  of  the 
cross  sometimes  serving  the  purpose  of  a  conduit,  as  at  Geddington." 
The  cross,  Mr.  Le  Keux  observed,  was  not  always  a  place  of  sanctuary  ; 
in  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  Grumio,  speaking  of  being  wedded  to 
Katharine,  says,  he  would  "as  leif  to  be  whipped  at  the  High  Cross 
every  morning." 

Mr.  Le  Keux  concluded  his  observations  in  illustration  of  the  remarkable 
series  of  examples  submitted  to  the  meeting  on  this  occasion  (comprising 
nearly  300  drawings),  by  some  remarks  on  those  most  interesting  monu- 
ments of  this  class — the  Eleanor  Crosses,  which  will  form  an  important 
portion  of  a  work  now  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Le  Keux,  and  which  will 
supply  a  dcsideratuDi  in  archajological  literature.  Amongst  the  critical 
observations  which  he  olfered,  in  adverting  to  these  unequalled  combinations 
of  sculpture  with  architectural  designs  of  varied  and  etiective  character, 
Mr.  Le  Keux  stated  his  conviction  that  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
now  seen  on  the  cross  at  Leighton,  Bedfordshire,  had  been  originally  one  of 
the  effigies  of  Eleanor,  removed  thither  when  the  work  of  destruction  took 
place,  which  has  left  so  few  of  these  memorials  of  the  Queen  existing  to 
our  times. '^ 

By  Mr.  Le  Keux's  kindness  we  are  enabled  to  place  before  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  two  of  his  skilfully  touched  etchings,  from  subjects  in  the 
series  of  stone  crosses  exhibited  by  him  to  the  Institute  on  this  occasion. 
He  closed  his  reniarks  by  the  rcfjucst  for  information  or  drawings  which 
might  aid  his  researches,  announcing  his  intentiitn  of  preparing  for 
publication  a  selection  of  examples  of  this  highly  interesting  class  of  sacred 
untifpiities. 

The  discussion  was  resumed  regarding  the  threatened  desecration  of 
ancient  churches,  especially  in  the  City  of  London,  and  the  heedless 
destruction  of  sepulciirul  memorials  existing  on  so  many  consecrated  sites. 
Mr.  Maukla.M)  made  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  meeting  on  this  subject,  and 
conlial  concurrence  in  his  views  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
Lord  NoIhoii,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  other  persons  present,  who  took  a  warm 
interest  in  this  important  (juestion.  It  waa  finally  unanimously  agreed, 
that  a  deputation  ahould  bo  nominated  on  the  part  of  the  Institute,"'  and 
that   the    Bishop   of   London    b(!   rei|ueHlcd   to  grant   an    interview  without 

"  'I'licMir  croH»e»  will  funii  ini  iiii|iorlHiit  iiifiiiDriiilH  of  (im-cii    llU-jiimr,  llii<   plniiH, 

f<'iitiiriT    of   .\Ir.   Lv    Kuux'h    forllieomiiij;  snil|iturc    aii<l    HtutiU's.     .Sec    AiiiKumci'- 

"  lllimtrntioiiM    of     Stone     Cr'lHHrH,"     to  nieiits    of     An-haoolnfjicjil     I'ublicatioiia, 

roriHint    of  olio    liiiildrr-ii    pIiilcH,    uf   wliicll  iii/iu. 
I5ftfcii    will    Ihi    (IovoIcmI    to   the    exihtiiig  "  Six'  |i.   I )>•'•,  iii  tloM  voliinie. 
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delay,  to  enable  the  representatives  of  the  Society  to  express  the  strong 
feeling  aroused  on  this  occasion. 

Antiquities  anU  2!ZaoriiS  at  Art  (!5j:Ijibttcif» 

By  the  Rev.  Edwaud  Tuollope. — Representation  of  a  sarcophagus, 
found  recently  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  S.  W.  of  Ancastcr,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, supposed  to  be  the  Isinnis  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  where  Roman 
remains  have  been  frequently  discovered.  It  had  been  deposited  in  a 
position  N.  and  S.,  at  so  slight  a  depth  that  the  discovery  occurred  through 
the  grating  of  a  plough  against  the  stone  lid.  A  skeleton  in  perfect 
condition  was  found  in  the  coffin,  unaccompanied  by  any  urn  or  other 
object.  The  coffin  is  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  the  excellent  freestone  of  the 
district,  and  the  surface  still  retains  distinct  marks  of  the  rough  oblique 
tooling.  It  is  round  at  the  head,  and  square  at  the  foot.  Length,  6  feet 
10  inches  ;  greatest  width  2  feet  2  inches  ;  width  at  the  foot,  1  foot  10 
inches  ;  depth,  1  foot  8  inches.  A  rude  slab,  about  4  inches  thick, 
formed  its  cover.  This  interment  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Trollope  to  the 
Roman  period. 

By  Mr.  Greville  Chester. — A  diminutive  figure  of  bronze,  representing 
a  man  in  a  close-fitting  dress,  resembling  a  jacket  and  pantaloons,  and  a 
conical  cap  or  head-piece  ;  he  carries  a  club  which  rests  upon  his  shoulder. 
By  the  small  rivets  still  remaining,  this  figure  seems  to  have  been  attached 
to  some  thin  substance,  possibly  leather  or  metal-plate.  The  length  is 
rather  more  than  an  inch.  It  was  found  on  high  ground  to  the  west  of 
Winchester.  The  bronze  has  become  well  "  patinated,"  and  the  figure  had 
been  considered  by  some  persons  to  be  Roman,  representing  possibly  a 
recruit  going  through  his  exercises  with  the  clava,  used,  as  Vegetius  states, 
instead  of  a  sword.  The  Dacians  appear  on  Trajan's  Column  fighting 
with  clubs,  and  wearing  trousers,  as  also  in  some  instances  a  kind  of 
Phrygian  cap.^ 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo. — A  bronze  cochlear,  the  bowl  circular,  the 
handle  pointed  (compare  Akerman's  Archseol.  Index,  pi.  13,  fig.  12),  and  a 
ligula  terminating  in  a  long  scoop,  like  a  marrow-spoon.  Each  of  these 
objects  measures  6^  inches  in  length.  They  were  described  as  found  in 
Bucklersbury.  A  Roman  spoon  of  bone,  similar  in  form  to  the  first,  and 
found  at  Cirencester,  is  figured  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  x.,  pi.  xi.,  p.  133. 

By  Mr.  Way. — Impressions  from  several  Roman  coins,  portions  of  a 
large  hoard  found  near  Coleraine,  during  the  previous  month.  This 
remarkable  deposit  comprised  1506  coins,  wholly  of  silver,  and  in  good 
preservation.  The  series  ranges  from  Constantius  II.,  a.d.  337,  to 
Constantino  III.  a.d.  407,  including  fourteen  emperors.  The  coins  of 
Julian  II.,  Arcadius,  and  Ilonorius,  occur  in  greatest  numbers.  There  were 
found  at  the  same  time  silver  ingots  or  short  bars,  unhammcred,  lumps  or 
ingots  of  various  sizes,  hammered  ;  fragments  of  vessels  ornamented  with 
foliated  and  twining  patterns,  two  triangles  interlaced,  a  human  head  in 
relief,  &c.,  and  with  traces  of  gilding  ;  plates  with  engraved  work,  and 
two  fragments  of  ingots  stamped  with  inscriptions.  On  one  of  these  are 
the  words — ex  of  patricii  {ex  officina  Patricii),  on  the  other  cvr  missi 

'  Roman  remains  have  been  found  gular  little  figure  may,  however,  be  as- 
repoatcdly   near   Winchester  ;    this    sin-       signed  to  Mediicval  times. 
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{curaforis  missi  ?)  Also  a  large  object  of  tliin  silver  plate,  ornamentcJ 
with  punched  work,  and  supposed  to  have  been  a  cup.  The  weight  of  the 
ingots  and  fragments  amounted  to  more  than  200  oz,  of  silver,  and  no 
object  of  any  other  metal  was  found.  The  coins  and  bullion  lay  close 
packed  at  some  depth  ;  no  trace  was  seen  of  any  urn  or  box  in  which  they 
might  have  been  deposited.  The  inscribed  ingots  appear  to  have  been 
similar  in  form  and  size  to  one  found  in  1777,  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
Avith  coins  of  Ilonorius  and  Arcadius,  and  bearing  the  impress — ex  offic 
iiosouii.  A  representation  of  it  is  given  in  the  Archaiologia,  vol.  v.  pi. 
2~),  p.  292.  A  full  account  of  the  discovery  near  Colcraine  has  subse- 
quently been  communicated  to  the  "  Ulster  Journal  of  Archeology,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  182,  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  Porter,  with  representations  of  the  orna- 
mented reliques  of  silver,  and  a  detailed  catalogue  of  the  coins  with  their 
reverses,  by  Mr.  Carrctiiers  of  Belfast.'  This  discovery  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  very  rare  occurrence  of  any  vestiges  of  the  Romans  in 
Ireland.  In  1827,  a  hoard  of  300  silver  coins  of  the  Higher  Empire 
was  found  at  Bushmills,  co.  Antrim  ;  in  1830,  500  silver  coins  were  dis- 
covered about  a  mile  from  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  two  large  hoards 
were  subsequently  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  whole  have 
been  dispersed,  having  been  sold  to  strangers  visiting  the  Causeway.  With 
the  exception  of  these  discoveries,  all  of  which  have  occurred  within  a 
limited  district  of  the  co.  Antrim,  scarcely  any  authentic  instance  of 
Roman  vestiges  in  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  recorded.  The  Roman 
oculist's  stamp  found  in  the  co.  Tipperary,  and  described  in  this  Journal 
by  Mr.  Way  (vol.  vii.  p.  354),  may  be  mentioned  as  the  only  reliquc 
which  has  fallen  under  our  observation. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Berniiard  Smith. — Three  iron  weapons,  supposed  to  be 
of  the  Saxon  period  ;  the  precise  locality  where  they  were  found  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  probably  in  London.  They  consist  of  a  small  axe-head, 
and  two  spears.  One  of  these  has  the  socket  open  nearly  as  far  as  the 
commencement  of  the  blade,  a  mode  of  construction  frequently  seen  in  the 
spears  of  the  Saxon  period,  and  found  possibly  more  convenient  for  the 
smaller  weapons  of  this  class,  which  may  have  been  used  as  missiles,  since 
if  the  light  shaft  were  broken,  as  must  have  constantly  occurred,  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  detach  the  head  and  adjust  it  to  a  fresh  shaft,  than  if  it 
had  been  riveted  to  the  wood.-'  It  may  be  also  supposed  that  inconvenience 
arose  from  the  shaft  being  liable  to  break  where  the  rivet  passed  through 
it.  The  second  spear-head  has  the  socket  pierced  at  the  sides  for  a  rivet, 
and  it  is  remarkable  as  having  lateral  projections  about  2\  inches  below 
the  blade,  forming  a  cross-guard  like  the  juora  of  the  Roman  voiahuhtm. 
The  cross-bar  in  this  example  closely  resembles  that  of  an  iron  spcar-hcad 
of  much  larger  proportions  found  at  Nottingham,  and  figured  in  this 
Journal.'    Spear-heads  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  with  such  cross-guards, 

'  'J'li«-Hf    coiim    witli    the    mlvcr    ornii-  jip.   '.>(],   Ul.'i,   &c.    in    this    vohmio  ;     Mr. 

in<TitH  rt'inain   in   Uio   poKMCHHioii    of  Mr.  Wylic's  Fiiirfonl  (inivt-H,  pi.  xi.  ;  iind  llic 

.JiunirH  (iilmour,  wiilclnniiker, ofCoicruinc,  cMiiniplrH    louml    lit    llinnliiini     liy    Mr. 

and    it  inny  Iju    IiojxmI    tlmt   tlic  Iiitlrr  ut  Akiiiiinn,  Ar(liu()lii;,'i(i,   vol.   xxxv.    pi.  i. 

Iia«l  will    l)(;   Hfciin.il    for   the  MuHciini  of  Oci-iiBioii.illy  llif  opin  mu-kct  dccurs  willi 

tin;  Koyul  Irihli  Ai-Hili^niy.  tli<'  hhv  of  llif   riv<-t,  ii.s  iit   Linton  Uoiitli, 

•  (Junip.irc   till-     Hpi-.-irn    diHcovcrcil    Ity  j;nivi'  .No.  Ill,|i.  llll,  <ni/c. 
Mr.  Ni-villi:  nt   Little    Willir.iliiiin,  .S.ixon  '  Arrlin-ol.    .Joiinuil,  vol.    viii.  p.    I'J.'i. 

(>bM!<|uivH,  pi.   ;i.'i,  .'{(i  ;  at  Linton    lliulli,  TImm    Kind    of    hpcur    willi    cro«s-gu;ird,s 
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are  preserved  in  Mr.    C.  Roach   Smith's  Museum  of  London   Antiquities, 
Catalogue,  p.  103. 

By  Mr.  Evelyn  P.  Shirley,  M.P. — A  diminutive  ring-hrooch  of  gold 
of  the  XlVth  century,  found  near  the  ruins  of  Donaghmoyne  or  Mannin 
Castle,  in  Ulster,  the  ancient  head  of  the  Barony  of  Farney.  It  vras 
presented  to  Mr.  Shirley  by  the  Rev.  R.  Tottenham.  The  inscription 
upon  one  side  of  this  little  ornament  has  not  heen  explained  :  it  appears  to 
read  as  follows —  ^  IIISENAOIIP'CL  The  first  stroke  after  the  cross 
may  not  be  intended  for  a  letter,  it  is  an  upright  line  without 
any  transverse  strokes  or  seraphs.  The  second  letter  is 
very  obscure  ;  it  may  be  an  II,  but  it  is  formed  like  an  F 
combined  with  an  F  inverted.  The  P  has  a  mark  of  abbre- 
viation seemingly  for  PER.  The  weight  of  the  brooch  is  rather 
more  than  18  grains.  The  accompanying  woodcut  has  been 
kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  Shirley.^  He  has  given  the 
curious  legend  of  the  foundation  of  Mannin  Castle,  about  a.d.  1200,  in 
his  "Account  of  the  Territory  of  Farney,"  pp.  153,  193. 

By  Mr.  James  Yates. — A  specimen  of  the  red  earthen-ware  bottle, 
called  a  Costrell.  It  was  found  lately  in  making  an  embankment  by  the 
river  Waveney,  and  in  the  parish  of  Geldestone  in  Norfolk,  several  feet 
below  the  surface.  Its  long  neck  has  been  broken  off.  It  exactly  agrees 
with  the  description  of  this  kind  of  vessel  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Chaffers 
in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  vol.  v.  p.  28.  It 
was  used  by  travellers  to  carry  beer,  wine,  or  other  liquids,  and  is  shown 
in  mediaeval  sculptures  and  paintings,  worn  by  the  side  of  the  traveller.* 
One  side  has  been  cut  and  a  little  flattened  by  the  knife,  so  that  the 
bottle  may  rest  more  firmly  on  that  side.  The  other  side  is  marked  with 
a  spiral  line.  It  will  not  stand  upright,  the  bottom  of  the  costrell  being 
round  like  a  Florence  flask.  A  good  specimen,  larger  than  this,  found  in 
Berkshire,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Bykon. — Several  decorative  pavement  tiles,  found  at 
Thornton  Abbey,  Lincolnshire.  They  are  of  a  class  of  which  the  best 
existing  examples  probably  are  to  be  seen  in  Ely  Cathedral  ;  the  tiles  are 
not  rectangular,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  of  various  forms,  so  as  to  com- 
pose geometrical  designs.  The  tiles  are  faced  with  various  colours  and 
glazed  ;  ornaments  are  slightly  impressed  upon  the  surface,  but  there  is  no 
design  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  manufacture,  produced  by  a  stamp, 


appears  in  drawings  in  Saxon  or  ante- 
Norman  MSS.,  for  example  in  the  MS. 
of  Csedmon,  Arcluvologia,  vol.  xxiv.  pi. 
94,  &c.  See  also  Mr.  Akennan's  Re- 
marks on  the  weapons  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Archajologia,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  1 82. 

''  See  representations  of  gold  ring 
brooches  found  in  England,  in  this 
Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  77,  where  may  be 
found  remarks  on  ornaments  of  this 
description.  These  diminutive  brooches 
occur  of  other  forms.  See  one  of  gold  in 
form  of  the  letter  A,  bearing  a  curious 
inscription.  Journal  of  the  Archaeol. 
Assoc,  vol.  i.  p.  334. 

^  See  Ducange,  v.  Costrelli.  A  docu- 
ment in   the  Monasticon  mentions  "  Cos- 


trellos — plenos  cervisise."  Monast.  Ang. 
torn.  ii.  p.  550.  The  Promptorium  Par- 
vulorum  gives  the  term  "  Costrcd,  or 
Costrelle,  grete  botelle  (in  another  MS. 
Costret,  or  hotel).  Onopherum,  aristo- 
phorum."  Mr.  Albert  ^^'ay,  in  his  note  on 
this  word,  supposes  "  Costrell  to  have 
been  a  small  wooden  barrel,  so  called 
because  it  might  be  carried  at  the  side, 
such  as  is  carried  by  a  labourer  as  his 
provision  for  the  day,  still  termed  a  co.s- 
tril  in  the  Craven  dialect."  Mi".  Way 
cites  the  use  of  the  word  by  Cliaucer, 
"Legend  of  Ilyperniestre,"  where  mention 
occurs  of  a  costrell,  tilled  with  a  narcotic, 
to  be  used  as  poison. 
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and  by  filling  in  the  pattern  with  clay  of  a  contrasted  colour,  such  as  yellow 
on  a  red  ffround,  or  the  contrary.  Remains  of  pavements  of  this  kind  of 
mosaic  work  have  been  noticed  in  France,  hut  they  appear  to  he  of  rare 
oocurronce  in  England.  Mr.  Byron  has  presented  these  examples  to  tho 
British  Museum. 

By  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans. — A  piece  of  moulded  terra-cotta,  pro- 
bably of  Flemish  workmanship,  intended  for  purposes  of  Architectural 
decoration.  Its  form  is  semicircular,  and  it  displays  in  high  relief  the 
atchievement  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with  the  date  1552.  The  shield, 
charged  with  the  Eagle  of  the  Empire,  is  of  the  highly-decorated  fashion  of 
that  time,  and  over  it  is  the  arched  crown.  At  the  sides  are  introduced 
lions  as  supj>orters,  holding  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  the  device  of  Charles, 
with  his  motto — I'LVS  otltue  on  a  scroll  wreathed  round  them.  This  tine 
frafinent  of  ornamental  brickwork  was  found  built  into  the  wall,  in  tho 
interior  of  an  old  house  in  Little  Lombard  Street,  Wliitofriars,  lately  pulled 
down  in  constructing  the  extensive  premises  there  erected  by  Messrs. 
Bradbury  and  Evans.  The  ornament  has  unfortunately  sutlered  so  much 
damage  that  it  is  not  pmcticablc  to  give  a  representation  of  the  complete 
design  here  described.  The  dimensions  of  the  brick  are  10^  by  6  ^  inches, 
the  thickness  3  inches.  Decorations  of  this  nature  were  much  in  fashion 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Elizabeth,  and  examples  occur  in  the 
Eastern  counties,  in  old  structures  at  Norwich  and  other  places.  They 
were  doubtless  much  used  in  London,  and  facilities  of  intercourse  with 
Flanders  may  have  encouraged  their  introduction.  Mr.  T.  Hart,  of 
RciLTate,  has  in  his  possession  a  moulded  brick  of  this  description  found  in 
1809,  when  the  party  wall  of  some  old  houses  in  Great  Tower  Street  were 
demolished.  It  bears  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  profile, 
moulded  in  relief.     Several  of  these  bricks  were  found  on  this  occasion. 

By  Mr.  FiuNKS. — Casts  from  several  moulded  bricks  of  the  XVIth 
century,  found  at  Cambridge  ;  amongst  the  subjects  are— the  foxes  sent 
by  Samson  into  the  corn  of  the  Philistines  ;  Susaima  and  the  Elders  ;  the 
four  Evangelists,  <kc.  Bricks  of  this  description  have  sometimes  been 
attributed  to  the  Roman  period,  as,  for  instance,  one  found  at  Wisbeach, 
representing  the  execution  of  two  kneeling  victims  by  soldiers  in  Roman 
costume.  It  is  figured  in  the  Antiquarian  Itinerary.  Ilearne  gives  as 
Roman  a  brick  found  in  Mark  Lane,  and  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Roval  Society.  It  represented  Samson  with  the  foxes.  Leland,  Collect., 
^'ol.  I.,  pref.  p.  Ixxi.,  where  its  discovery  is  related  in  a  letter  to  Ilearne 
from  Bagford.  The  examples  produced  by  Mr.  Franks  were  taken  from 
casts  in  the  Mufeeum  of  the  Cambridge  Anticpiarian  Society.  They  are 
probably  fronj  the  bricks,  sixteen  in  number,  formerly  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Reynolds  of  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  JUnleigh,  of  Ihirn- 
well.  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Coventry,  communicated  an  account  of  them  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1817,  but  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  admission  into  the  Archa^ologia.  See  Catalogue 
of  Antiquities,  Arc,  belonging  to  the  Society,  p.  31.'.  Sec  also  a  notice  of 
other  himilar  objects,  Arcliaol.  xxiv.,  p.  35G. 

By  Mr.  TlTK. — A  singular  little  MS.  Book  of  Latin  Brayers,  date  jiro- 
bal)lv  towards  the  close  of  the  .Wth  eentiny,  written  and  boimd  up  in  a 
rli'<ipd)oi(lal  or  lozenge  form,  through  the  fancy  or  caprice  of  its  original 
owner. 

r.y  Mr.    John    (joioil    Nkiioi.m. — Several  curious  pntductions  of  needle- 
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work,  the  proporty  of  Miss  E.  Burr,  of  Stockwell.  They  composed  a  cap 
worked  in  black  silk  and  silver  tlircad,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  said  to  have  been  worked  in  some  foreign  convent  ;  also  a 
worked  scapular,  supposed  to  have  been  worn  with  the  cap.  A  Christening 
suit,  consisting  of  a  cap,  shirt,  sleeves  of  China  silk,  iriits,  and  a  large  bib 
or  pinafore  of  point  lace.  All  these  reliques  had  been  many  years 
preserved  at  Ilockliffe,  Bedfordsliire.  There  were  also  exhibited  two 
ancient  samplers  of  point  lace  ;  a  mantilla  and  hood  of  the  same  material, 
and  other  portions  of  beautiful  work  attached  to  a  piece  of  silk. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Webu. — The  original  Letters  Patent  of  King  Edward  VI., 
dated  the  2Gth  Nov.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  with  an  imperfect 
impression  of  his  great  seal  appended  ;  whereby  he  confirmed,  by  In- 
spe.ximus,  the  Charter  granted  by  Edward  I.  at  Flint  to  the  town  of 
Carnarvon  on  the  Sth  September  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  These 
Letters  Patent  recited  similar  confirmations  of  that  Charter  by  Edward  IL 
while  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward  IIL,  Richard  IL,  Henry  V.  while  Prince 
of  Wales,  Henry  VI.,  and  Edward  IV.,  therein  called  Edward  V.,  but 
evidently  by  mistake,  since  the  instrument  was  dated  in  the  eighth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  under  that  year  of  Edward  IV.  the  Cal.  Rot.  Pat.  mentions  a 
confirmation  of  the  liberties  of  Carnarvon.  The  parchment  was  so  much 
worn  at  the  folds  as  to  render  portions  of  the  writing  illegible,  and  the 
last  line  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  through  longitudinally  with 
a  knife  for  some  inches. 

This  document  was  accompanied  by  another,  but  much  smaller,  instru- 
ment, also  on  parchment,  dated  the  10th  of  April,  1688,  and  purporting  to 
be  a  surrender  by  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Carnarvon,  under  their 
common  seal,  to  King  James  II. ,  of  all  their  powers,  franchises,  liberties, 
privileges,  and  authorities  of  electing  and  appointing  to  ofiices  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  town,  with  a  request  that  his  Majesty  would  accept  the 
same,  and  regrant  them  such  other  charter  as  he  should  think  fit  ;  which 
surrender  was  preceded  by  a  short  recital  of  how  much  it  imported  the 
government  of  the  town  "  to  have  persons  of  known  loyalty  and  integrity 
to  bear  offices  of  magistracy  and  places  of  trust  therein."  In  the  margin 
is  a  round  discoloured  spot  2f  inches  diameter,  where  a  seal,  no  doubt  that 
of  the  corporation,  was  once  aflfixed,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  removed 
carefully  and  completely,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  cancellation.  An  indorse- 
ment designates  it  "  Surrender  of  the  Charter  of  the  Borougli  of  Carnarvon, " 
over  which  is  "  1688,  4  Car.  2,"  instead  of  1688,  4  Jac.  2,  as  must  have 
been  intended. 

It  is  well  known  that  both  Charles  II.  and  James  II. ,  beside  depriving 
some  cities  and  towns  of  their  charters  by  legal  proceedings,  induced 
others  to  surrender  theirs  in  order  that  new  charters  might  be  granted 
them,  under  which  persons  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  court  might  be 
elected.  In  the  state  of  dismay  in  which  James  found  himself  shortly 
before  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  among  other  measures,  that 
he  was  advised  to  adopt  to  regain  public  confidence,  was  the  restoration 
of  the  charters  to  those  cities  and  towns  ;  and  he  accordingly  issued  a 
proclamation  under  the  great  seal,  dated  the  7th  of  Oct.,  1688,  in  which 
it  was  stated,  that  several  corporations  had  surrendered  their  charters, 
but  the  surrenders  were  inefiectual  for  want  of  enrolment  ;  and  that  the 
King  had  caused  the  deeds  of  surrender  wliich  could  bo  found  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Attorney-General,  to  be  by  him    cancelled  and  returned  to 
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tlie  Corporations  whom  they  concerned,  This  satisfactorily  explains  the 
surrender  above  mentioned,  and  the  state  in  which  it  was  found  ;  for,  beside 
that  there  is  no  memorandum  of  enrolment  on  it,  there  was  set  forth  in  the 
proclamation  the  names  of  the  boroughs  whose  surrenders  of  their  charters 
had  been  enrolled,  and  Carnarvon  was  not  among  them. 

By  Mr.  J.  E.  Rolls. — A  miniature  portrait,  of  the  XVlIth  century, 
and  a  collection  of  small  personal  ornaments,  <kc.,  of  various  periods, 
comprising  a  gold  ring  set  with  an  intaglio  on  blood-stone,  the  device 
supposed  to  be  Gnostic  ;  it  is  an  eagle  with  the  Greek  letters  Theta  and 
Ko  : — two  brass  Russo-Greek  Crosses,  one  of  them  with  the  emblems  of 
the  passion  surrounding  the  crucifix — a  small  bronze  scull,  possibly 
intended  to  be  appended  to  a  string  of  paternosters  ;  also,  a  small  watch 
made  by  "  Salomon  Chesnon,  a  Blois,"  it  has  no  hands,  the  hour  being 
indicated  by  an  escutcheon  engraved  on  a  circular  plate,  which  revolves 
within  the  circle  showing  the  hours  ;  this  escutcheon  is  charged  with  the 
following  coat, — on  a  cross  engrailed,  between  four  eagk-s  displayed,  five 
lions  passant.  The  back  of  the  inner  case  is  engraved,  representing  a 
gentleman  and  a  lady  who  holds  a  bow.  A  steel  key  and  a  seal  of  elaborate 
workmanship,  probably  French  ;  and  a  set  of  silver  toilet  implements, 
similar  to  that  produced  at  the  previous  meeting  by  Mr.  llellyer  (sec 
p.  188,  ante).  In  this  example,  probably  of  rather  later  date,  a  cork-screw, 
tobacco-stopper,  and  a  small  steel  for  striking  a  light,  are  combined  with 
the  imj)lenients  before  described. 

By  Mr.  Wiiixcoi'P. — A  parchment  roll,  being  tlic  inventory  of  the 
household  effects  of  Thomas  Revett,  of  Brockford,  Suffolk,  in  IGOl.  It 
will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter. 

Impressions  of  Seals. — By  Mr.  Way. — Impression  from  a  brass  matrix 
lately  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  Bickering.  It  is  of  ]»ointed-oval  form  ;  the 
device  being  the  Virgin  seated  and  holding  the  infant  Saviour,  under  a 
canopy  of  tabernacle  work.  Beneath  are  two  escutcheons — Barry  of  six 
pieces,  and  in  extreme  base  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic.  The 
legend  is  as  follows  : — s'  gvill'i.  de.  sayssac.  can',  askien.  It  is  a  seal 
of  the  XlVth  century,  the  owner  was  probably  a  canon  of  Anicium,  called 
also  Podium  or  Lc  Buy,  the  capital  of  Velay  in  France. — The  seal  of  Sir 
•  Richard  de  Burley,  from  the  impression  appeiulfd  to  a  document  at  (Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  dated  'J  Richard  11.  (l.>Sr)-S()).  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  personal  seals  with  heraldry  found  by  Mr.  Ready,  during 
the  recent  examination  of  seals  which  he  has  been  permitted  to  make  in  the 
muniment  rooms  of  several  colleges  at  Cambridge.  The  escutcheon  df  (lie 
arm.s  of  Burley  (three  bars,  n  chief  charged  with  two  ])alets,  on  an  iii- 
cscutcheon  three  bars  ermine)  is  borne  by  an  eagle  ducally  crowned,  with 
the  wings  displayed  so  as  almost  to  enfold  the  shield. — ;5i(liir  :  lifAvtlt  : 
binirt :  militia  : 

r>v  the  Rev.  JaMEH  (jIiavks.  —  Impression  froni  a  matrix  of  gilt  bra-ss, 
found  near  the  workhouse  at  Killieniiy.  and  lately  presented  to  the  Kilkemiy 
Arcliji-ological  Society,  as  recorded  in  their  .lournal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  71).  It  is 
of  circular  form  ;  on  an  ewcutcheon  appears  a  lion  rampant  ;■  -s'  :  THOME  : 
Ki,'  :  iiK.NUU'ii  :  DE  :  lios.  A  TIiohmih  <le  Kos  ap|>ears  in  a  docunnMit  of 
the  year  1U88,  who  was  a  monk  ofSt.  .lolm's  Abliey  at  Kilkenny,  near  the 
."pot  where  this  seal,  which  may  he  ol'  that  period,  was  discovered. 
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June,  2,  1854. 
Tlic  Hon.  Richard  C.  Neville,  Vice-President,  in  tlie  C'liair. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman  called  the  attention  of  tlie  Society  to  the 
existence  of  a  sepulchral  chamber  of  remarkable  character,  in  a  tumulus 
called  "the  Tump,"  near  the  great  hill-fortress  of  Ule^'bury,  Gloucester- 
shire. He  stated  that  this  burial-place,  sometimes  designated  as  "  the 
Giant's  Chamber  "  had  been  partly  excavated  some  years  since,  when  some 
remains  were  found,  now  preserved  at  Guy's  Hospital  ;  and  that  lie 
proposed  to  prosecute  further  examination  in  the  course  of  the  following 
autumn,  when  he  kindly  requested  the  presence  and  co-operation  of  any 
members  of  the  Institute  and  archajologists  who  take  interest  in  primeval 
remains.  The  results  of  the  researches  subsequently  made  by  Mr,  Freeman, 
in  accordance  with  the  invitation  thus  announced,  will  be  given  hereafter 
in  this  Journal. 

Mr.  Dickenson  observed  that  a  place  of  burial,  which  appeared  to  bear 
much  resemblance  to  the  remarkable  chambered  cairn  near  Uley,  existed 
near  Stony  Littleton,  Somersetshire,  which  had  been  opened  in  1S16  by 
the  late  Sir  Kichard  Colt  Hoare,  who  had  given  an  account  with  a  plan  and 
other  illustrations  in  the  Archasologia,  vol.  xix.,  p.  43.  A  further  exami- 
nation had  been  recently  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope, 
President  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society,  and  the  results  as  he 
believed  would  shortly  be  published  in  their  Transactions. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth  communicated  a  short  notice,  accompanied  by 
drawings,  of  the  discovery  of  stone  cists  near  a  Roman  villa  at  Comb  Down, 
Somerset.  Three  cists,  containing  the  skeletons  of  a  male  and  two  females, 
were  found  near  the  surface  placed  side  by  side,  the  heads  towards  the 
north.  These  stone  coffins  were  roughly  hewn,  the  width  increasing 
towards  the  head  in  each  instance,  that  end  of  the  coffin  being  shaped  also 
to  a  rounded  form.  At  one  side  of  this  group  of  interments  was  placed  a 
square  stone  chest,  with  a  convex  lid  neatly  fitting  into  a  rabet  in  the  sides 
of  the  chest,  which  was  filled  with  burnt  bones.  The  dimensions  of  this 
chest  are  about  12  inches  by  9  inches,  the  depth  being  rather  more  than, 
6  inches.  On  the  other  side  was  a  second  stone  chest,  measuring  22  inches 
by  15  inches,  and  containing  the  head  and  bones  of  a  horse.  Roman  pottery 
and  coins  had  frequently  been  found  near  the  spot.  Mr.  Scarth  has  given 
a  more  detailed  account  of  these  curious  discoveries,  which  will  be  recorded 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society.  He 
described  also  a  little  group  of  tumuli  near  the  Nodes  Wood,  on  Beaulieu 
Heath,  Hants,  comprising  two  conical  barrows  with  an  oval  mound  of  larger 
size  placed  between  them.  They  are  placed  closely  adjacent  to  one  another 
in  a  line  N.  and  S.  Each  mound  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  ;  the  conical 
tumuli  measuring  in  diameter  about  GO  feet  and  45  feet  respectively,  and 
the  oblong  central  tumulus  90  feet.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
excavated. 

Mr.  Nesbitt  gave  the  following  description  of  three  engraved  sepulchral 
brassesof  the  XVlth  century,  two  of  which  are  in  the  Cathedral  of  Meissen, 
and  one  in  that  of  Liibeck.  He  exhibited  rubbings  from  these  memorials. 
The  sepulchral  brasses  at  Meissen  commemorate  members  of  the  Saxon 
Ducal  family,  viz.,  Zdcna  or  Sidonia,  daughter  of  George   of  Podiebrad, 
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King  of  Bohemia,  aiul  wife  of  Albert,  surnameil  Dor  Belierztc  (the 
courageous),  ami  Froileriek  their  son.  Both  are  large  plate  brasses,  and 
lie  with  many  other  like  memorials  of  the  family,  in  the  western  chapel  of 
tlic  cathedral. 

The  memorial  of  Sidonia  represents  her  as  standing  under  an  archway, 
through  which  are  seen  windows  in  the  background  in  perspective  ;  a  ricii 
piece  of  tapestry  is  suspended  behind  the  figure,  the  feet  rest  on  a 
pavement,  and  on  either  side  of  them  and  partly  concealing  the  lower 
folds  of  the  drapery  are  shields  ;  that  on  the  right  bears  the  arms  of 
Albert,  viz.,  Saxony,  quartering  Thuringia,  Meissen,  and  the  Palatinate 
of  Saxony  or  Thuringia ;  on  a  small  escutcheon  in  the  centre  is 
the  double-headed  imperial  eagle,  and  a  second  escutcheon  placed 
over  this  bears  two  lions  passant,  the  arms  of  Friesland,  of  which 
province  he  was  imperial  governor.  On  the  escutcheon  on  the  left  is  the 
double-tailed  lion  of  Bohemia  crowned.  The  effigy  of  the  duchess  is  some- 
what below  life-size  ;  she  is  habited  in  a  gown  of  rich  stuff,  over  which  is 
worn  a  cloak,  the  head  is  covered  by  a  hood,  and  the  chin  by  a  barbe  cloth. 
Long  narrow  strips  of  cloth  are  seen  on  each  side  hanging  down  to  the 
ground,  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  represent  a  scarf  worn 
over  the  shoulders,  or  the  ends  of  the  barbe  cloth.  The  hands  arc 
joined  as  in  prayer,  and  hold  a  chaplet  of  beads,  the  eyes  and  head  are 
bent  downwards  with  an  expression  of  humility  and  devotion.  Both  drawing 
and  execution  are  admirable,  and  probably  unsurpassed  in  any  similar 
work  ;  they  are  superior  to  those  of  the  contemporary  engravings  of 
Cranach,  and  in  some  respects  even  to  those  of  Diirer. 

An  inscription  in  a  small  black  letter  surrounds  the  effigy  in  a  double 
line,  and  runs  as  follows: — '"'Anno  dni  MCCCCCX.  am  freitag  des  abent 
unser  frawcn  hcchtwclk  ist  gestorben  die  hochgcborne  tugetliche  furstin 
fraw  Zdona  geborn  von  behym  herzogin  zu  sachssen  landgravin  in  diringcn 
und  marggravin  zu  Meissen  witwc  die  gewest  am  gemacheldes  hoch- 
beruniten  fursten  herrn  Albrechts  herzogen  zu  sachssen  u.  s.  F.  Godtwelle 
der  selen  genedig  und  barmherzig  seyn.  Amen."  i.e.  "  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  151  •),  on  Friday  the  vigil  of  the  Purification  of  our  Lady  (i.  c.  the 
1st  February),  died  the  highborn  virtuous  jtrineess  the  lady  Zdena,  born  of 
Bohemia,  Duchess  of  Saxony,  Landgravine  in  Thuringia,  and  Margravine 
of  Meissen,  who  was  widow  of  the  puissant  higldv  renowned  prince  the 
lord  Albert  Duke  of  Saxony  and  so  forth  ;  may  (Jod  will  to  be  gracious  and 
merciful  to  her  soul.    Amen." 

A  collection  of  original  letters  written  by  the  Duchess  Sidonia,  and  by 
members  of  her  family,  was  published  in  lSr)2  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Von  Langenn 
(Dresden,  Meinhold,  and  Stihne),  under  the  title  Ziige  aus  dem  FaiuilienK'bcn 
der  Herzogin  Sidonie  itc,  and  gives  a  ytiry  interesting  picture  of  llic 
doine.stic  life  of  a  (Jerman  princely  family  in  the  X  Vtli  ami  With 
centuries. 

The  brass  of  Frederick  measures  7ft.  Oin.  by  .'5ft.  !)iii.  Liki-  his  Miolhcr, 
he  iM  represented  as  standing  under  an  iirch,  with  a  curtain  suspended 
behind  hitn.  'J'he  arch  is  circular  ami  the  details  are  of  a  mixed  Gothic 
and  ciiKjue-cento  character,  snndl  ('upid-likc;  figures  (here  no  doubt 
representing  anocl^'i  an-  iniriKlinrd  into  the  spandrels.     The  elligy  is  of 

*  Tliin  inH<Tii>iii>ii  i^  In  ri-  ;4ivc n  iiuiii  \^m\  \c.,  wliorti  iire  Icul  iii;;niviiigs  of 
lO-ylirrr'M  Mon.   LiuxIgraviKiuiii  'I'luirin-       IjoiIi  iIuw  liriiMMih. 
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life-size,  barc-hcadcd,  but  otliCM-wise  in  full  armour,  the  right  hand  is 
raised  and  holds  a  rosary,  while  the  left  is  placed  on  the  hilt  of  the  sword, 
both  head  and  body  turn  to  the  right.  The  breastplate  is  globular,  and  on 
it  is  the  cross  of  the  Teutonic  order,  of  which  Frederick  was  grand 
master  ;  this,  it  would  seem,  is  represented  as  painted  or  engraved  upon 
the  breast-plate,  inasmuch  as  no  surcoat  is  shown.  Over  the  armour  is 
worn  a  long  mantle"  with  a  hood  ;  the  cross  of  the  order  is  embroidered  on 
the  left  shoulder.  On  each  side  of  the  feet  is  an  escutcheon,  that  on 
the  right  bearing  his  paternal  arms  surmounted  by  the  Teutonic  cross, 
that  on  the  left  the  arms  of  his  mother,  the  lion  of  Bohemia. 

This  brass  nmch  resembles,  but  is  somewhat  inferior  to,  that  of  the 
Duchess  Sidonia,  both  as  regards  drawing  and  execution,  the  latter  in 
particular  being  coarser  ;  there  is,  however,  much  force  in  the  drawing, 
especially  of  the  head.  The  inscription  in  small  black  letter  which  surrounds 
the  figure  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Nach  Xpi  gepurt  MCCCCC.  uri  X  jar  am  XIII.  tag  des  monnats 
decembris  ist  zu  Rochlisz  mit  tod  v'schaiden  der  hochwirdig  durchlaichtig 
und  hochgepornn  first  uii  herr  herr  friderich  tewtsches  ordenns  hohemaister 
choadiutor  der  Erszpischofflichen  kirchen  zu  Magdeburg  herzog  zu  Sachsen 
lanttgrafF  In  Thuringen  uli  marggrafi'zu  Meysse'  des  selle  got  genedig  u"h 
barmherzig  sey  des  leichnam  by  bcgraben  light."  i.e.  "The  year  1500 
and  10,  after  Christ's  birth,  on  the  13th  day  of  the  month  of  December, 
at  Rochlitz,  departed  in  death  the  most  worthy,  illustrious,  and  highborn 
prince  and  lord,  Lord  Frederick,  Grandmaster  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
coadjutor  of  the  Archi-episcopal  church  of  Magdeburg,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
Landgrave  in  Thuringia  and  Margrave  of  Meissen.  May  God  be  gracious 
to  his  soul.     The  body  lies  buried  hereby." 

Frederick  was  chosen  Grand-master  in  1498,  when  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age  ;  he  refused  to  swear  homage  to  the  Kino-  of  Poland,  as 
prescribed  by  the  terms  of  the  disastrous  peace  of  Thorn,  and  was  conse- 
quently obliged  to  retire  into  Germany,  where,  at  the  period  of  his  death, 
he  was  endeavouring  to  procure  aid  from  the  German  princes  against  the 
Poles.  His  successor,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  procured  the  Duchy  of 
Prussia  to  be  made  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

The  brass  at  Lubeck  lies  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  and  commemorates 
John  Tideman,  Bishop  of  Liibeck,  who  died  in  1561.  It  is  of  very  large 
dimensions,  and  upon  it  is  represented  a  Doric  (?)  portico,  under  which  the 
Bishop  stands,  a  curtain  hanging  in  folds  behind  him.  The  architrave  has 
triglyphs,  between  which  are  shields  and  oxen's  heads.  In  the  tympanum 
of  the  pediment  is  a  very  grandly  drawn  figure  of  the  first  person  of  the 
Trinity  with  long  beard  and  hair  and  outstretched  arms. 

The  Bishop  is  represented  of  full  life-size,  in  pontifical  vestments,  the 
mitre  is  not  on  his  head,  but  carried  in  the  right  hand,  while  he  bears  his 
crozier  in  the  left.  At  the  feet  are  two  escutcheons,  that  on  the  right 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  see,  and  that  on  the  left  his  own  paternal  coat. 

The  drawing  of  the  whole  is  good  and  spirited,  the  execution  less  refined 
than  that  of  tlie  above-mentioned  brasses  at  Meissen. 

Mr.  Allies  communicated  the  following  particulars  regarding  the  discovery 
of  ancient  rcli(]ues  near  Cheltenham,  which  he  sent  for  examination. 

^  No  doubt  the  white  mjiiitle  with  ;i  black  cross,  wliich  was  the  dress  of  the  order. 
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About  the  month  of  February  or  Marcli  h\st  an  iron  spear,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  age,  was  found  in  digoing  clay  at  Naunton  Close, 
about  half  a  mile  from  that  side  of  Leckliaiiipton  Hill  Avhieh  faces 
Cheltenham.  The  spear  lay  beneath  about  7  feet  of  yellow  clay,  and  2 
feet  of  blue  clay.  It  measures  IGi  inches  in  length,  and  bears  resem- 
blance to  the  spears  assigned  to  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Other  reliques  have 
from  time  to  time  been  found  there  by  the  workmen  in  digging  clay  for 
Mr.  TliackwelTs  Pottery  Works,  and  some  of  these  have  been  purchased 
bv  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Leckhampton,  who  deals  in  antiquities.  They  were 
sent  fur  the  inspection  of  the  Meeting,  and  comprised  the  following  : — 
An  iron  trident,  probably  the  lower  portion  of  a  fishing  spear,  called  in 
some  parts  of  England  "  a  gleeve  :  '  the  barbed  prongs  have  disappeared, 
but  a  strong  iron  ferrule  remained,  which  probably  was  fixed  on  the  end 
of  the  handle,  and  the  workmen  who  found  these  reliques  informed  Mr. 
Jenkins  that  the  handle  fell  to  pieces  when  it  was  dug  up. — Two  iron 
keys,  presenting  no  features  characteristic  of  their  age. — A  small  iron 
adze,  about  4  inches  in  length  ;  and  a  circular  piece  of  iron,  perforated 
in  the  centre,  the  use  unknown.  Mr.  Allies  sent  also  fragments  of  fictile 
ware,  found  in  the  clay  at  the  same  place,  the  site  as  he  is  disposed  to 
conclude  of  an  ancient  pottery.  They  arc  of  three  colours,  red,  white, 
and  grev,  and  arc  probably  formed  of  the  clay  of  the  place,  the  pottery 
now  made  there  being  of  the  same  colours.  Red  ware  is  made  of  the 
vellow  clay,  white  ware  of  the  blue,  and  the  grey  ware  is  produced  by 
the  two  clays  combined,  the  deepness  of  the  grey  colour  depending  of 
course  upon  the  comparative  proportions  of  the  yellow  and  the  blue  clays 
in  the  mixture.  The  ware  thus  produced  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Roman  slate-coloured  pottery,  the  sombre  hue  of  which  appears  to 
liave  been  produced  by  suffocating  the  fire  of  the  kiln,  according  to  the 
explanation  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Artis.^  Several  handles  of  earthen 
vessels  had  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Allies  ;  the  outside  or  convex  face  of 
these  is  formed  with  a  hollow,  and  rudely  ornamented  with  punctures  ; 
one  of  them  has  small  knobs  in  this  liolluw.  No  bronze  olijocts  had  been 
found.  Portions  of  foundations  of  a  building  of  stone  were  discovered  at 
one  part  on  the  border  of  the  present  excavations. 

The  bed  of  blue  clay,  Mr.  Allies  observed,  may  have  been  the  bottom  of 
an  ancient  lake,  which  was  filled  up  with  the  detritus  of  oolite,  ttc.  from 
Leckhampton  Hill  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  dejith  of  this  bed  is 
unknown.  It  contains  in  places,  generally  at  a  depth  of  about  five 
feet,  strata  of  indurated  grit,  shells,  and  brokiii  pentacrinites.  There 
occur  also  fragments  of  fossil  jdants,  supposed  to  be  of  a  species  of 
Sigillaria."  He  sent  Bi)ecinien8  with  bones  and  teeth  of  animals  found 
in  the  clay,  which  prove,  on  examination  by  Professor  (Juekett,  to  be  of 
the  horse  and  ox,  with  some  remains,  jiossibly,  of  the  Hos  longifrons. 

Tiie  place  which,  as  has  been  ol»served,  may  have  been  anciently 
a  lake,  still  presents  the  ajipearance  of  a  trough  or  hollow,  through  which 
a  rill  runs  at  limes.  The  thickness  of  the  upper  stratum  <if  yellow  clay 
is  in  the  midille  of  this  trough  7  or  .S  feet,  whilst  towards  the  sides  the 
Btratum  diniinishcs  in  thickness  almost  to  nothing.      Tin-  greater  |iiirlion  of 

*  Sc-o  Mr.  Alli<'M'  notice  of  tliiH  laml  of  '  Sci«  Dr.  Uiicklimd'H  (IcDlngy,  Bri(lf,'c- 

Wftrc,  in  liin  AiitiiiiiilieH  and  I'olk  lure  ol        water  Treali»tB,  vol.  i.  p.  IC). 
WorcfBtcntliiro,  p.  T.>. 
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an  Icthyosaurus  was  found  in  this  yellow  clay  a  few  years  since,  a  fact 
which  scorns  to  favour  the  conjecture  of  the  former  existence  of  a  lake. 

The  suhject  of  interest  to  the  archaeologist,  presented  by  these  results 
of  Mr.  Allies'  careful  investigation,  is  tlie  probable  existence  of  ancient 
potteries  near  Leckhanipton.  Future  excavations  may  clear  up  the 
uncertainty  which  at  present  exists  as  to  their  age.  Amongst  the  frag- 
ments collected  by  Mr.  Allies  there  are  some  which  have  the  character  of 
late  Roman  pottery,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  occurrence  of  a  bed  of 
clay  of  such  good  quality  caused  the  establishment  of  works  there  at  various 
periods,  possihly  in  early  British  and  Roman,  as  well  as  in  Saxon  and 
subsequent  times. 

Mr.  Allirs  concluded  his  communication  by  some  details  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  collecting  regarding  the  curious  discovery  in  184.5,  of  a 
skeleton  having  on  the  skull  the  bronze  frame  of  some  kind  of  head-piece. 
It  was  found  on  Leckhanipton  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Naunton 
Close  Pottery.  Notices  of  the  discoveries  there  were  received  at  the  time 
from  the  Rev.  Lambert  Larking  and  Mr.  Gomonde,  and  may  be  found  in 
this  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  386,  vol.  iii.  p.  352,  where  it  is  figured.  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  skull-cap  was  also  given  in  Mr.  Gomonde's  "  Notes  on 
Cheltenham,  Ancient  and  Medieval."  The  particulars  stated  by  Mr.  Allies 
will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter. 

Mr.  G.  BiSH  Webb  communicated  a  statement  addressed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Latimer  Clark,  calling  attention  to  the  present  condition  of  the  ruined  cathe- 
dral, the  crosses  and  sepulchral  remains  in  the  island  of  lona,  and  the 
injuries  they  constantly  suffer  through  neglect,  and  the  heedlessness  of  the 
numerous  excursionists  who  visit  the  island  during  the  summer.  The 
sculptured  emblems  and  effigies  upon  the  tombstones  of  the  Scottish  and 
Scandinavian  chiefs  there  interred,  are  fast  disappearing,  Mr.  Clark  stated, 
beneath  the  tread  of  the  flocks  of  curious  visitors.  No  sooner  has  the 
guide  described  the  effigy  of  one  recumbent  knight,  than  the  thoughtless 
crowd  are  permitted  to  mount  upon  its  face,  to  listen  to  the  discourse  upon 
other  memorials.  The  noble  proprietor  of  this  island,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
would  no  doubt  readily  exert  his  authority  to  restrain  all  wanton  injuries 
if  the  case  were  properly  represented  to  him,  and  he  would  enjoin  vigilant 
precautions  by  the  guide,  or  those  who  have  charge  of  his  Grace's 
property  in  lona.  The  ravages  of  time  are  not  so  readily  prevented. 
VVithin  the  memory  of  the  present  inhabitants,  great  changes  have  taken 
place,  many  inscriptions  have  become  illegible,  one  fine  cross  has  been 
blown  down,  and  the  fragments  are  already  half  imbedded  in  the  turf. 
Of  the  two  elaborately  sculptured  crosses  which  are  still  standing,  one 
appears  tottering  on  its  base,  and  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  thrown 
down  and  shattered  by  the  storms  of  that  inclement  region,  A  trifling 
expense  and  the  judicious  use  of  cement,  with  other  simple  precautions, 
might  secure  the  preservation  of  these  reliques  for  centuries.' 

Mr.  Westwood  off"ered  some  observations  on  the  value  of  the  early 
Christian  monuments  of  Scotland  and  the  Western  Islands,  and  the  duty  of 
archaeologists  to  exert  their  endeavours  to  avert  such  wanton  injuries  as  had 
been  reported.     He  Avould  accordingly  move  that  the  Central  Committee 

'  Tlic  monumental  remains,  crosses,  &c.  quitios  of  lona,"  noticed  in  a  foniiei" 
at  lona,  have  been  cai'efully  represented  volume.  Archieol.  Journ.  vol,  vii.  p.  105. 
in   the  work   l)y  Mr.  Graham,  the  ''  Anti- 
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be  requested  to  take  nicasuies  for  the  conservation  of  the  remains  at 
lona,  by  an  appeal  to  the  gooil  feeling  and  taste  of  the  noble  Duke,  the 
owner  of  the  island,  or  in  such  manner  as  might  best  ensure  the  desired 
object.  This  ju-oposition  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Beumiakd  Smith, 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Hawkins  considered  the  present  occasion  most  appropriate,  when 
the  attention  of  the  Society  had  been  aroused  by  such  an  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments,  to  claim  serious  consi- 
deration of  the  injuries  with  which,  as  he  apprehended,  many  memorials 
of  even  greater  importance  and  national  interest  were  actually  threatened. 
He  would  recall  to  the  meeting  the  visit  of  inspection  which,  at  the 
instance  of  Professor  Donaldson,  many  members  of  the  Institute  had 
made  last  year  to  Westminster  Abbey,  in  order  to  view  the  coiulition  of 
the  royal  tombs,  under  the  able  guidance  of  the  Professor.  Mr.  Hawkins 
believed  that  the  ojfinion  on  that  occasion  had  been  unanimous,  that  all  so- 
called  restorations  were  strongly  to  be  deprecated,  and  mu>t  prove  destruc- 
tive of  the  essential  interest  and  authentic  originality  of  sucli  memorials. 
He  therefore  now  perceived,  with  extreme  regret,  amongst  the  esti- 
mates submitted  to  Parliament,  one  for  no  less  an  amount  than  £4,700, 
to  be  expended  in  the  repairs  of  royal  monuments  at  Westminster.  He 
would  impress  upon  the  Society  the  urgent  necessity  of  exertion  in  this 
emergency,  and  would  propose  that  some  measures  be  taken  speedily,  by 
petition  to  Parliament,  or  a  Memorial  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  to  avert,  if  possible,  such  a  destructive  project  of  "  restoration." 

The  Rev.  Jo.sErii  Hunticu  observed  that  he  would  very  heartily  second 
the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Hawkins.  lie  could  not  too  strongly  impress 
upon  tlic  meeting  that  no  renovation  of  these  venerable  memorials  couKl  be 
carried  out,  witiiout  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  renders  them  most  vahial)le  ti» 
the  historian  and  the  antiquary. 

Mr.  Nevillk,  Mr.  Westwood,  and  other  members  present  addressed 
the  meeting  to  the  same  eft'ect,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  Committee. 


'antiquities  nntl  JiAlilar&si  al  'Hrt  evijibitrlr. 

By  the  Hon.  Kmiiaud  Neville. — A  Greek  brass  medallion  of  Caracalla, 
struck  at  Perganius.  It  was  found  in  1S4!),  during  the  construction  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway,  near  Ickleton,  Cambrid^shire.  Obverse — 
laureate  bust  of  Caracalla,  to  right  AYTKPAT  .K  .  M  .  AYP  , 
ANXriNEINOZ.  Reverse — the  Emperor  on  horseback,  to  rigiit  ; 
ojipohite  him  ;i  diaped  male  figure  standing,  to  left  ;  and  a  smaller  figure 
witli  a  stanilard  to  right  :  in  the  centri'  .-in  erect  statue  of  .Msculapius  on 
a  high  base.  CHI  .  ZTP  .  M  .  KAI[^€A  .  ATTAAOY.  In  the 
exergue,  nPHTIIN  .  TNEOKOF^IIN.  The  medallion  hence  appears 
to  have  been  .struck  under  the  I'liutur  M.  Cairelliiis  Attalu.s.  'I'hi.s  medallion 
is  of  great  rarity,  and  especially  valuable  as  having  been  found  in  England. 
It  had  been  recently  presented  to  .\Ir.  Neville  by  Mr.s.  lOdwards,  of 
ClifHtcrford. 

Mr.  Neville  e.\hil)ited  al.so  heveral  ohject.s  of  hron/.e  found  at  Melhouiii, 
Cambridgt!Mhire,  and  comprising  a  stnall  Hocketed  celt,  a  fragment  of  a 
MWord  lilade,  a  hollow  ring,  diaiu.   I  .'.  of  an  imdi,  lnrmeil  ol  a  ^(rip  of  metal 
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fashioned  into  a  tube,  opon  on  the  inner  side  ;  tlio  cuttinfr  extremity  of  a 
gouge,  a  fragment  about  1  k  inch  in  length  ;  a  small  pointless  bronze  blade, 
of  singular  fashion  ;  the  houterolle  or  tip  of  a  small  scabbard  (?)  ;  and  a 
small  tube  of  unknown  use,  resembling  that  found  in  182G  in  a  quarry  at 
Rosebury  Topping,  Yorkshire,  with  bronze  celts,  gouges,  broken  fragments, 
and  a  mass  of  metal  like  copper,  31b.  in  weight.  Archajol.  jilliana,  vol.  ii., 
pi.  iv.  p.  213.  It  has  been  supposed  that  these  tubes  may  have  been  waste 
pieces,  produced  in  casting  certain  objects  of  bronze.  Two  similar  tubes 
found  with  broken  celts  and  swords,  socketed  celts,  a  falx,  and  numerous 
minor  objects,  all  of  bronze,  near  the  "Pierre  du  Vilain,"  in  Alderney,  are 
represented  in  Mr.  Lukis'  Memoir,  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation, vol.  iii.,  p.  10. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Hugo. — A  large  bronze  celt,  described  as  recently  found 
in  the  Tiiames  ;  remarkable  both  on  account  of  its  large  dimensions  (length 
7.}  inches,  breadth  of  the  cutting  edge  4  inches),  and  the  fretty  ornament 
which  covers  the  greater  part  of  its  surface,  formed  by  small  indents  which 
may  have  been  impressed  on  the  bronze  by  means  of  a  blunt  chisel.  This 
example  belongs  to  the  first  form  of  bronze  celts,  according  to  Mr.  Dunoyer's 
classification  (see  vol.  iv.  of  this  Journal,  p.  2,  fig.  a.),  the  edges  are  slightly 
raised.  Compare  the  third  type  of  celts,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hugo  in  his 
Memoir  on  their  classification.  Journal  of  the  British  Archajological  Asso- 
ciation, vol.  ix.,  p.  G6.  pi.  12,  figg.  8,  9. 

By  Mr.  Edward  C.  Ryley. — A  collection  of  reliques  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  age,  found  in  a  sand-pit  at  Ash,  near  Sandwich  in  Kent,  in  1771, 
and  comprising  several  personal  ornaments  of  beautiful  workmanship,  being 
a  portion  of  those  which  were  described  and  figured  in  the  Appendix  to 
Boys'  History  of  Sandwich,  p.  868. 

By  Mr.  J.  Greville  Chester. — Several  specimens  of  the  singular  objects 
designated  as  "pulley  beads,"  found  in  urns  at  Pensthorpe,  Norfolk,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  They  appear  to  he  of  bone  (?), 
one  side  is  convex,  the  otlier  flat,  with  two,  and  in  one  instance  three,  small 
holes,  by  which  they  may  have  been  afiixed  like  buttons.  One  of  the  urns 
contained  burned  bones,  with  fragments  of  iron  and  glass,  a  bone  pin,  and 
sixteen  of  these  beads.  Also  a  globular  bead  of  dark-blue  glass,  found  in 
an  urn,  supposed  to  be  Saxon. — Some  sharp-pointed  tines  of  deers'  horns 
found  at  Bedford  castle,  with  a  number  of  arrow  heads,  beads  of  vitrified 
paste  and  of  agate  or  cornelian  (?).  The  tines  measure  about  3o  inches  in 
length,  and  may  have  been  used  for  the  points  of  missile  weapons.  They 
have  been  regarded  as  of  the  Saxon  period. — Also,  a  number  of  iron  pheons 
and  arrow  heads,  found  at  the  New  Farm,  Blenheim  Park,  with  examples 
of  the  forked  arrow  bead,  similar  to  those  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  ix., 
p.  118,  and  found  in  Monmouthshire  by  Mr.  Morgan. 

By  Mr.  Franks. — A  ball  formed  of  variously-coloured  clays  (?),  the 
surface  ornamented  with  circles  enclosing  stars  of  eight  points,  and  wavy 
lines,  producing  the  eff"ect  of  marble.  It  was  found  about  twenty  years  ago 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  is  almost  precisely  similar  to  the  ball  formerly  in 
Dr.  Mantell's  collection,  stated  to  have  been  found  in  a  British  urn  near 
Brighton,  and  represented  in  this  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  336.  with  another 
example  found  at  Slymbridge  in  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  Franks  observed 
that  a  similar  ball  was  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  Antiquities  at  Dublin 
during  the  last  year.  The  ball  now  produced  was  found  in  a  brook  at 
Revesby. 

VOL.    XI.  Q    Q 
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Bv  Mr.  W.  .1.  Br.uNiiARD  Smith. — A  bronze  flesh  hook  {harpago  or 
a'eaqra),-  probably  for  taking  flesh  out  of  a  cahh-on,  aUhough  sometimes 
considered  to  have  been  used  for  raking  the  embers  or  otlier  purposes  in 
sacrifices  ;  also  the  bronze  casing  of  the  leg  of  a  seat,  a  portion  of  wood 
still  remaining  within  it  ;  both  these  objects  were  from  the  Canino  collection 
of  Etruscan  Antiquities. — An  iron  arrow-head  from  Persepolis  ;  an  arrow- 
head found  in  tl;e  walls  of  a  castle  in  England  ;  and  a  bronze  spear-head, 
obtained  from  Italy. — An  iron  lance  head,  found  at  Battersea,  and  three 
quarrels  or  crossbow-bolts,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  feathered  with  slips  of 
wood,  probablv  of  Swiss  or  German  fabrication  :  a  prod  or  stone-bow,  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  formed  for  firing  bullets,  and  which  originated  the 
modern  cross-bow.— Examples  of  cutlery,  consisting  of  a  slender  knife 
found  at  Battersea,  possibly  (me  of  a  pair  of  wedding  knives,  formerly  part 
of  the  bride's  accoutrements,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Douce,  (Archajologia,  vol.  xii., 
pi.  47,  p.  215)  ;  a  portion  of  a  small  knife,  elegantly  enibossed  with  silver, 
and  another  knife  damascened  with  gold  and  silver,  and  bearing  the  date 
1G13  inlaid  in  silver,  the  forge-mark  being  a  rose  slipped.  These  last  were 
found  ill  the  Thames. — Also,  a  sketch  of  the  iron  chamber  of  a  paterero, 
found  at  Bridgnorth.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows  :  length  7}  inches, 
diameter  about  4  inches,  bore  of  the  tube  by  which  it  was  adjusted  to  the 
gun  about  1  ,'  inches.  Chambers  or  moveable  breeches,  which  contained 
the  charge  of  powder,  were  in  use  from  early  times,  and  continued  in  vogue 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  even  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 
They  were  fitted  to  the  breech  of  iron  tubes  which  served  to  give  direction 
to  the  balls.'' 

]5y  the  Kev.  F.  Dyson. — A  large  iron  spear-head,  found  in  Wiltshire. 

By  Mr.  FdituEST. — A  tile  of  Italian  majolica,  painted  with  Arabesques, 
date  al)out  15'M).  —  A  round  touch-box  elaborately  sculptured  with  subjects 
of  the  chace. — A  shell-shaped  ornament  of  amber,  beautifully  carved,  with 
the  figure  of  a  Triton  within  the  cavity. — Two  enamels  of  the  work  of 
I.imoges,  painted  with  mythological  subjects,  in  the  style  of  the  work.s 
attributed  to  M.  D.  Pape,  XVItli  century. 

By  Mr.  W.  Bartlktt,  of  Burbage,  Wilts. — Three  ancient  horse-shoes, 
found  near  Silbury,  as  before  mentioned  (p.  6o,  ante),  and  a  representation 
of  a  fourth  from  the  same  locality.  Mr.  l>racy  Clark  has  described  and 
represented  two  of  these  in  his  work  on  shoeing  horses.  lie  considered 
them  to  be  the  oldest  existing  examples,  and  as  having  belonged  possibly 
to  the  same  horse,  although  not  found  together.  The  close  resemblance  in 
their  i)eculiar  formation  sliows  beyond  doubt  they  are  of  the  same  period. 
One  was  found  in  levelling  a  bank  in  Silbury-hill  Mead  ;  no  bones  of  the 
horse  were  stated  to  have  been  seen,  but  a  human  skeleton  lay  near  the 
Hjiot.  The  otbcr  was  found  on  the  down,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  di.stant, 
under  flints,  supposed  by  Mr.  Clark  to  have  been  removed  for  repairs  of  the 
road,  and  he  coiijectured,  from  tlie  appearance  of  the  slioes  and  the  nails  in 
them,  that  tlie  lior.se  hud  been  buried  witli  the  shoes  on  its  hoofs.  He  gives 
Home  detailed  remarks  on  the  ancient  mode  of  .shoeing  horses,  as  illustrated 
by  these  exumples,  as  also  on  tin;  peculiar  constriK-tion  of  the  shoes  them- 
Bclves.      We   limy  refer  our  readers  to  his  work  [\tv  fiullier  iiiformation,  as 

-  S<<!  r<|ir<'H<'iitntiiiiiHof  n  hiiiiilar  l)rr>ii/.<'  '  IlcpriHciiljitionK    of     iron    clmnibers 

inHtnimi-iit  ill  tin-  UritiMli  MnHcuiii,  SniilliH  fouml  in  llic   ImIc   oI   Wiiliiey  iirc  j;iven  in 

liict.  of  Aiitii|.  uii<l    Kicli'M  (Joinpanion  to  tlio    Arclin<)lo:,'iii,    vi.l.    xxviii.  jil.   'Jl,  \>. 

tliir  I..'itin  I)ii-tioiiiiry,  ''.  llnrjuiiin.  '•\~<>. 
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also  to  the  curious  Memoir  "  On  Horse-Shoes,"  b}'  Mr.  11.  Syer  Cuming, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Archajological  Association,  vol.  vi.,  p.  406.  The 
horae-shoes  found  in  an  entrenched  Matte  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  called 
the  Colline  des  Sacrifices,  closely  resemble  the  specimen  figured  by 
Mr.  Clark,  both  in  their  general  form,  the  number  of  stamp-holes  or 
countersinks,  and  the  shape  of  the  nails.  These  shdes  have,  however,  no 
calkins,  which  occur  in  the  example  from  Silbury.  See  representations  of 
the  relicjues  found  in  Switzerland  (Archa;ulogia,  xxx.v.,  p.  398,  pi.  18). 

By  Mr.  Westwood. — Casts  from  sculptures  in  ivory  preserved  in  tlie 
Bodleian  Library,  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum,  aud  in  other  collections  in 
this  country  and  on  the  continent.  They  are  additions  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Westwood  to  the  remarkable  series  of  examples  of  this  class  of  mediaival 
art  moulded  by  G.  Franchi,  15,  Myddleton  Street,  Clerkenwell,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Nesbitt. 

By  Mr.  Edward  Hoaue. — Representation  of  a  very  rude  bronze  crucifix 
figure,  found  at  a  considerable  depth  in  digging  a  grave  at  Kilcrea  Abbey, 
CO.  Cork,  in  July,  1851,  and  now  in  Mr.  lloare's  collection.  The  figure 
had  been  attached  by  three  nails,  and  the  cross  may  have  been  of  wood  or 
some  other  perishable  material,  which  had  wholly  disappeared.  The  Saviour 
is  represented  with  flowing  hair,  the  head  leaning  slightly  towards  the  left 
side,  the  body  emaciated,  and  a  cloth  tied  around  the  loins.  Date,  XVth 
century. 

By  Mr.  Wat. — Representation  of  an  enamelled  cruet  (phiala  or  amula), 
one  of  the  pair  of  small  vessels  used  to  contain  the  wine  and  water  intended 
for  consecration  at  the  altar.  It  was  found  in  the  county  Down  on  a  spot 
called  "  Church  Walls,"  where  ancient  interments  have  been  discovered,  but 
no  tradition  of  a  church  thei'e  has  been  traced.  The  cruet  is  of  chainpleve 
work,  probably  of  Limoges  :  its  height  is  5i-  inches,  the  handle,  spout,  and 
lid,  which  was  attached  by  a  hinge,  are  lost.  The  discovery  of  this  example 
of  the  enamelled  work  of  the  Xllltli  century  was  communicated  by 
Mr.  AIcAdam,  of  Belfast,  by  whom  it  has  been  published,  with  a  lithographic 
representation,  in  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archajology,  No.  7.  A  cruet  of 
similar  work,  dimensions,  and  date,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Cabinet  of  Anti- 
quities, at  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  at  Paris  :  a  representation,  on  a 
reduced  scale,  was  given  in  this  Journal  in  the  Notice  of  the  Art  of 
Enamelling,  by  Mr.  Way,  vol.  ii.,  p.  168. 

By  the  Kev.  W.  Staunton. — A  singular  object  of  Caen  stone  found  at 
Kenilworth  Castle,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Warwickshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society.  It  resembles  a  diminutive  font  of  the  Norman  period  ; 
the  bowl  is  surrounded  by  four  grotesque  faces,  one  of  them  being  that  of  an 
owl,  and  supported  on  four  little  clustered  columns.  The  height  is  only 
8  inches,  and  the  square  plinth  on  which  the  circular  base  is  placed 
measures  4j  inches  on  each  side.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  curious 
little  relique  may  have  served  as  a  receptacle  for  holy  water,  for  which  how- 
ever the  small  size  of  the  bowl  seems  scarcely  suited  :  it  may  have  been 
intended  as  a  small  lamp  or  cresset,  and  the  cavity  appears  to  show 
eti'ects  of  fire  on  its  smface  ;  it  is  however  probable  that  the  stone  is 
not  of  sufiiciently  compact  quality  to  hold  oil  or  melted  tallow  for  such 
a  purpose.  It  may  possibly  be  of  as  early  a  date  as  the  foundation  of 
the  castle  of  Geoffry  de  Clinton,  in  the  reign  of  Ilcin-y  1."  It  was  acci- 
dentally brought  to  light  during  an  Horticultural  meeting  within  the  area  of 
the  castle,  in  1818. 
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Mr  Neyillk  laiil  before  the  meeting  a  drawing  of  a  Norman  relique  of 
larger  diniensions,  but  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  that  just  described.  It 
had  probably  been  the  ji'tscina  in  the  ancient  church  of  Wenden  Farva, 
Essex,  demolished  in  1GG2,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Neville  on  a  former  occasion. 
(See  p.  78  in  this  volume.)  At  the  present  time  it  is  placed  in  the  vicarage 
garden  at  Wenden. 

Bv  Mr.  Edward  Riciiakdsox. — A  cast  from  the  head  of  the  sepulchral 
effigy  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  at  Fontevrault,  and  of  which  representa- 
tions were  given  by  Charles  Stothard  in  his  '*  Monumetital  Effigies,"  The 
expression  of  the  features  is  finely  characterised,  and  all  the  skill  of  the 
sculptor  was  doubtless  exerted  to  preserve  as  faithful  a  portrait  as  possible 
of  the  deceased  king. — Also,  casts  from  portions  of  the  effigy  of  Berengaria, 
the  tpieen  of  Richard,  at  Le  Mans  ;  the  singular  tablet  placed  on  her  breast, 
and  on  which  is  seen  a  diminutive  recumbent  figure  of  a  (jueen,  between  two 
candlesticks  ;  and  the  jewelled  fcrmail  or  ring  brooch  which  closes  the 
opening  of  her  dress,  called  the  ftnte,  at  the  neck.''  This  ornament  is  set 
with  ten  gems,  and  may  possibly  be  analogous  to  the  so-called  decade-rings, 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  repetition  of  prayers.  Casts  from  these 
and  other  interesting  effigies  of  the  royal  series  have  been  recently  obtained 
for  the  collection  at  Sydenham. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Tuaiierse. — A  miniature,  by  Samuel  Cooper,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  portrait  of  Richard  Cromwell,  in  armour  :  it  bears  the 
initials  S.  C,  and  the  date  1G55.  It  was  formerly  at  Llantrithyd  Place, 
in  Glamorganshire,  the  residence  of  the  Aubrey  family. — Drawing  repre- 
senting the  gold  knee-buckles  of  Charles  I.,  worn  by  the  king,  according  to 
tradition,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
llchester,  at  Melbury,  Dorset.  These  rcliipies  were  presented  by  Sir  Philip 
Warwick  to  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  the  faithful  adherent  of  Charles  IL  during 
that  prince's  exile. 

lm|)ression8  of  Seals. — By  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  M.P. — A  remarkable 
document,  in  fine  preservation,  to  which  are  appended  the  seal  of  the  city 
of  Cologne  and  those  of  all  the  principal  guilds  or  confederations  of  trades, 
twenty  in  number.  It  bears  date  1320.  The  devices  on  the  curious  seals 
of  the  various  trades  are  mostly  allusive  to  their  occupations  ;  amongst  them 
is  the  imj)ression  of  the  seal  of  the  Cordeners,  of  which  the  matrix,  for- 
merly in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  is  in  the  British 
iMuseum. 

Bv  Mr.  IIlCNKY  NoRRls. — Impression,  on  dark  brown  wax,  of  the  seal  of 
\\  illiam  .\Iounceaux,  "  dominus  de  Quarme,"  apjieiuUd  to  his  release  to  Joan 
do  Wcllia,  fornierly  wife  of  lvol)ert  de  C'rystesliam,  and  her  heirs,  of  all  right 
inatenement  which  Richard  Joc(!  held  in  North  Quarme.  Dated  at  Dimster, 
Friday  after  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew,  (Nov.  20),  7th  Edw.  11.  (a.d.  1;U3). 
The  seal  is  in  form  of  an  escutcheon,  the  device  being  a  stag's  head 
caboshed,  with  a  cross  between  the  antlers.  The  legend  is  ns  follows — 
tl-*  h'  wii,i,'mi  .mvnckav.s. 

*  Set'  llic  rc|irt»onliUioii  ul  tliis  li;;inc  in  .Sluiliiir.rn  .Mniuiiin  iiUil  KHigii-8. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  STUDIES  IN  FRANCE,  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
With  Illustrations  from  drawings  by  the  author  and  P.  H.  De  la  Motte.  London  : 
George  Bell,  186  Fleet  Street.     Smail  Folio. 

Among  the  many  volumes  illustrative  of  mediaeval  architecture  which 
have  been  published  during  the  last  few  years,  Mr.  Petit's  former  works 
have  been  distinguished  by  the  author's  having  treated  the  subject  rather 
from  an  aesthetic  than  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view.  In  the  splendid 
volume  which  he  has  just  given  to  the  public,  and  which  is  enriched  with 
above  350  illustrations,  the  student  of  the  principles  of  beauty  in  archi- 
tecture, the  antiquary,  and  the  practical  architect,  will  all  find  matter 
highly  deserving  of  their  attention.  To  the  first,  the  twelfth  chapter,  the 
appendix,  and  those  free  and  bold  sketches,  in  which  Mr.  Petit  seeks  to 
exhibit  the  character  and  leading  principle  of  design  rather  than  the  details 
of  a  building  ;  to  the  second,  the  extensive  series  of  examples  of  French 
architecture  ranging  from  Roman  times  down  to  those  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
and  to  the  last,  the  chapters  on  construction  and  the  numerous  accurately 
drawn  details  may  be  especially  commended  :  each  however  will  find  much 
that  is  highly  instructive  in  every  part  of  the  volume  ;  it  is  in  fact  a 
storehouse  of  the  results  of  much  careful  observation  which  will  be  more 
highly  appreciated  the  more  it  is  studied. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  many  interesting  subjects  which 
this  volume  brings  before  us,  and  will  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
noticing  that  portion  of  its  contents  which  comes  most  within  the  province 
of  an  archctological  journal,  namely,  the  antiquarian.  Mr.  Petit's  kindness 
having  given  us  the  opportunity  of  enriching  our  pages  by  transferring  to 
them  some  of  those  excellent  woodcuts  with  which  his  own  are  so  profusely 
filled,  and  which,  both  for  clearness  of  detail  and  for  effect  leave  little  to 
be  desired,  v,e  propose  to  arrange  them  in  an  order  somewhat  more  chrono- 
logical than  the  plan  of  his  work  has  allowed,  as  by  this  means  they  may 
make  some,  though  of  course  a  very  distant,  approach  to  a  series  illustrative 
of  the  progress  of  French  architecture,  through  some  of  the  most  peculiar 
and  less  known  phases  of  its  earlier  period. 

An  excellent  starting-point  for  the  history  of  French  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture is  afforded  by  the  entrance  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  at  Bordeaux, 
called  the  Palais  Gallien  (See  Woodcut,  No.  I),  both  as  aftbrding  an  example 
of  the  ornamentation  of  stone  masonry  '  with  brick,  which  appears  to  charac- 
terise the  earlier  buildings  of  France  and  some  of  the  adjacent  countries, 
and  since,  as  Mr.   Petit  observes,  it  forms  "  a  perfect  Romanesque  front 

1  As  at  Reauvais  in  the  Basse  (Euvre  it  accompanies  long  and  short  work),  and 

ol'  the  Cathedral,  at  Lyons,  in  the  builiiing  at  Zurich,  in  a  house  in  which  it  is  alleged 

known  as  the   Manccanteric,  at  Susa,  in  tliat  (harleniagne  lodged  when  on  a  visit 

the  west  doorway  of  the  cathedral  (where  to  that  city. 
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admirable  in  its  proportions  and  of  an  arrangement  combining  both  beauty 
and  convenience."  lie  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  fancied  in"  looking  over  a  series 
of  en'^ravings  illustrating  the  mediaival  architecture  of  this  part  of  the 
south  of  France,  that  I  could  recognise  this  type  or  model  in  some  of  the 
principal  churches  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries." 

We  refi^ret  that  we  cannot  follow  this  e.\amj)le  of  genuine  Roman  archi- 
tecture by  the  semi-Koman  of  St.  Jean  at  Poitiers,  of  which  Mr.  Petit 
gives  an  anastatic  view  ;  this  singular  buihling  has  straight-lined  arches, 
and  hrick  as  well  as  stone  is  used  in  its  construction.  An  excellent  photo- 
ijraph  of  the  front  will  be  found  in  that  fine  series  of  photographic 
views  of  French  churches  now  exhibited  in  the  gallery  over  the 
nu'diaival  courts  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  Of  that  extremely 
rare  class  of  buildings,  which  seems  to  belong  to  a  period  somewhat  before 
the  year  1000,  we  have  a  very  remarkable  instance  in  the  church  of 
Courcome,  near  Ruffec  (See  Woodcut,  No.  II.)  ;  there  is  much  in  it  as  in 
some  of  our  probably  Saxon  churches,  which  resembles  debased  Roman 
rather  than  Romanesque  or  Norman. 

At  about  this  period,  several  distinct  schools  of  architecture  make  their 
appearance  in  France,  the  precise  discrimination  of  which  does  not  seem  to 
be  an  easy  task  ;  three  of  these  Mr.  Petit  thinks  deserve  peculiar  attention 
from  the  architect  who  wishes  to  revive  mediaeval  architecture  in  the  present 
day  ;  these  are  the  styles  of  Auvergne,  of  Perigord  and  Angoumois,  and 
of  Anjou.  The  first  of  these  is  principally  characterised  by  the  barrel 
roof,  the  second  by  being  roofed  with  a  series  of  domes,  and  the  third  by 
square  compartments  of  cross  vaulting  much  raised  at  the  apex.  Tlie  two 
last  arc  usually  witliout  lateral  aisles.  The  first  of  these  would  appear  to  be 
the  common  type  of  the  French  Romanesque  ;  it  as  clearly  originated  from 
the  Latin  or  Biisilican  as  the  second  did  from  the  Byzantine  form  of  church; 
tlie  third,  or  Angevine  style,  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  the  second. 

Of  the  churches  of  the  first  style,  Mr.  Petit  has  given  us  many  very 
interesting  examples  ;  two  of  the  most  important  and  remarkable  of  these, 
St.  Scrnin,  at  Toulouse  (See  Woodcut,  No.  III.),  and  St.  Etienne,  at 
Nevers,  are  usually  attributed  to  about  the  same  date  :  the  first,  it  is  said, 
was  finished  (with  the  exception  of  the  spire)  between  lODO  and  1097,' 
while  the  latter,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Bulletin  Monumental  (vol.  v, 
p.  17)*,  was  consecrated  in  1097.  They  agree  very  nearly  in  plan,  each 
liaving  a  long  nave,  with  aisles,  long  transepts,  a  short  choir  ending  in  an 
apse,  radiating  apsidal  chapels,  and  eastern  apses  to  the  transepts  ;  both 
liiive  barrel  vaults.  Churches  of  this  type,  Mr.  Petit  says,  prevail  throughout 
Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphiny  ;  aiul  he  cites  several  examples  in 
GuHcony.  In  the  absence  of  a  clerestory  he  observes,  they  resend)le  the 
Lombard  Homanescpie  churches,  with  whieh,  as  well  as  with  our  Xorman, 
tlii-y  nearly  correspond  in  plan.  St.  I'jtienne,  at  Nevers,  has  some  peculiar 
featur(!H  in  the  straight  lined  arches  in  the  transepts,  and  the  slnnt  shafts  in 
th(!  triforiunj  of  the  apse,  which  swell  out  in  tin!  middle,  and  closely  resemble 
the  baliiHtrcH  of  our  Saxon  churches.  The  singular  brackets  which  carry 
tlie  cavcH  of  the  ap.so  arc  almost  exactly  like  those  which  occur  in  the 
church  of  Ainay,  at  Lyons. 

The  churchcH  of  the  second  style,  namely,  of  llu^   l>y/.anlinc  type,  are  of 

•  Mr.  I'l'tit  ilcK'H  not  t;ivc  any  'lair  l<p  in;,'  I"  Iihm'  liarril  «liillnr  ln'  lidiovub 
lliin  liuililin^  ;  it  wdiilil  liavi-  In.  n  imnihi         tin   .liitc  nsiiilly  ^ivi  ii  tn  lie  correct. 
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II. — Courc6nie.     Dcp.  do  la  Ch.irente. 
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III. — St.  Semin,  Toulouse. 
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very  different  character  ;  of  these  St.  Front  at  Perigueux  appears  to  be  the 
earliest  and  most  remarkable  example  (See  Woodcut,  No.  IV.)  It  is  evidently 
copied  from  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  with  the  exception  that  the  arches 
carrying  the  domes  are  pointed  instead  of  circular.  Any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  English  architecture  alone,  will  be  startled 
at  finding  that  this  church,  containing  pointed  arches,  is  confidently  asserted 
to  have  been  begun  in  984,  and  dedicated  in  1047.  Mr.  Petit,  however, 
informs  us,  that  the  pointed  barrel  roof  is  found  in  the  south  of  France  in 
buildings  of  the  Xlth,  and  even,  perhaps,  of  the  Xth  century.  In  St.  Front, 
it  would  appear  that  it  is  only  in  the  "  arch  compartments,"  which  are  really 
portions  of  barrel  roofs,  that  the  pointed  arch  occurs. 

The  church  of  St.  Etienne,  in  the  Cite,  at  Perigueux,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  begun  in  1013,''  and  consecrated  on  the  same  day  as  St.  Front,'' 
in  1047,  preserves  the  original  form  of  the  exterior,  the  domes  being 
visible  instead  of  being  hidden  by  the  roof,  as  in  the  latter  church  (See 
Woodcut,  No.  VI.)  The  higher  and  more  conspicuous  of  them,  is,  however, 
not  of  the  earlier  period,  but  a  careful  restoration,  in  the  XVIth  century, 
of  a  part  of  the  church  constructed  in  the  Xllth. 

A  fine  example  of  the  later  period  of  this  style  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cathedral  of  Angouleme  ;  in  Mr.  .J.  H.  Parker's  opinion,  it  is  clearly  an 
imitation  of  St.  Front,  at  Perigueux  ;  it  was  built  between  1101  and  1136. 
The  massive  arches  which  support  the  central  dome,^  and  the  fine  range  of 
windows  in  the  drum  are  very  impressive.  (See  Woodcut,  No.  VII.) 

Although  not  in  strictness  an  example  of  the  third  or  Angevine  style,  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Ours,  at  Loches,  is  so  remarkable  a  building,  that 
we  cannot  omit  to  notice  it.  Mr.  Petit  says  of  it,  "  If  we  consider,  with 
M.  de  Verneilh,  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  roofs  of  Perigord, 
which  consist  of  a  series  of  domes,  and  the  domical  cross  vaultings  of  Anjou, 
this  church  is  interesting  as  a  kind  of  link  between  the  two.  It  certainly 
occupies  an  intermediate  position  in  point  of  date,  for  it  is  later  than  the 
earliest  specimens  of  the  Perigueux  dome,  and  earlier  than  the  Angevine 
vaultings.  To  what  extent  it  was  influenced  by  the  one,  or  exercised 
influence  on  the  other,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  cannot  be  passed  over 
by  any  one  who  wishes  to  enter  fully  into  the  examination  of  the  two 
different  styles."     (See  Woodcuts,  Nos.  X.  and  XI.) 

The  nave,  it  will  be  seen,  consists  of  "  two  square  compartments,  each 
covered  by  an  octagonal  pyramid  of  stone,  the  same  shell  of  stone  forming 
both  the  exterior  and  interior  roof." 

We  cannot  do  more  than  glance  at  the  numerous  examples  of  buildings 
of  lesser,  but  still  great  interest,  of  which  Mr.  Petit  has  given  us  notes  and 
engravings  ;  as  an  example  of  these,  we  will,  however,  refer  to  the  church 
of  Civray  (See  Woodcut,  No.  V.),  with  a  singularly  picturesque  octagonal 
central  tower,  and  as  beautiful  examples  of  detail  of  a  period  not  far  from 

^  See  a  paper  in  the  35tli  vol.  of  the  work,     "  L' Architecture    Byzantine     en 

Archseologia,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  where  France."      The  .3rd  part  oftlie  I4th  vol.  of 

both    this    church    and     St.    Fi'ont  are  the  AnnalesArcheoiogiques  contains  a  very 

described  at  some  length.  interesting  paper  by  the  same  author  on 

^  In  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt's  Handbook  to  the   French   churches  of   the    Byzantine 

the  Byzantine  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace  school. 

is  an  engraving  representing  the  exterior  *  A   good  engraving  of  the  inferior  is 

of  St.  Front  ill  its  supposed  original  state,  given  in   Mr.  Parker's  paper  mentioned 

taken  most  jn'ob.ibly  from  M.  de  Verneiih's  above. 


V.  Civray.     Enst  end. 


VI.  Climcli  ■>(  St.    Kliuiini'  ill  li:i  <JilC-.  I'i'ii«iiiii\ 


Al!(  HITEfTURAl.    STI  IUKS    IN    FnANOH. 


VIU.  IX.— Capitals,  Church  of  St.  NicliuUus,  at  Blois. 
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the  year  1200,  to  the  capitals  from  St.  Nicholas,  at  Blois.  (See  woodcuts, 
Nos.  VIII.  and  IX.)  The  illustrations  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  placing 
before  our  readers  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  new  and 
interesting  matter  which  the  architectural  student  will  find  in  this  volume  ; 
even  these,  we  think,  will  suffice  to  show  how  much  truth  there  is  in  Mr. 
Petit's  observation.  "  I  am  sure  a  student  would  obtain  more  knowledge 
of  English  architecture  by  noticing  a  limited  number  of  English  buildings, 
and  also  of  foreign  ones,  each,  of  course,  being  taken  in  different  localities, 
than  by  giving  up  his  time  exclusively  to  the  former,  and  examining  every 
church  or  old  specimen  in  the  country.  If  his  aim  is  not  merely  his  own 
information,  but  the  advancement  of  Art,  the  necessity  is  still  greater  that 
he  should  extend  his  views." 

As  we  have  before  said,  neither  the  scope  of  this  Journal,  nor  the  space 
at  our  disposal,  will  admit  of  our  noticing  the  sesthetical  part  of  this  work 
with  the  care  it  deserves  ;  we  will,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  com- 
mending  it  to  our  readers'  attention  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting, 
in  conclusion,  an  observation  well  worthy  of  beino-  borne  in  mind  in  these 
days  of  "  restorfflion,"  and  with  which  every  one  who  knows  what  the  true 
spirit  and  aims  of  archaeology  are,  will  sincerely  agree.  "  We  are  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  considering  a  work  poor  and  unworthy  of  notice  or  preserva- 
tion, because  it  belongs  to  what  we  call  a  debased  style.  We  forget  that  it 
may,  notwithstanding,  be  the  work  of  a  great  mind,  and  bear  the  impress  of 
both  genius  and  feeling.  For  these  how  often  are  the  results  of  mere  technical 
knowledge  of  a  good  style  substituted.  There  is  scarcely  a  restored  church 
but  will  furnish  an  instance." 


A    HANDBOOK    OF    BURY  ST.    EDMUNDS,   in   the   County  of  Suffolk.       By 

Samuel  Tymms,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec.   of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and 

Natural  History.     Bury  :  Printed  for  the  Author.     12mo. 
ARCHITECTURAL    AND    HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT    OF   THE  CHURCH  OF 

ST.  MARY,  BURY   ST.  EDMUNDS.      By  Samuel  Tymms,   F.S.A.       Bury  : 

Jackson  and  Frost.     London  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall.     4to. 

Amongst  those  populous  and  flourishing  towns  which  grew  up  in  England 
during  the  medieval  period,  under  the  influence  of  wealthy  conventual 
foundations,  or  near  sites  hallowed  by  some  strong  reverential  feeling, 
scarcely  any  occupied  a  more  important  position  than  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
In  several  instances,  Avhere  the  confluence  of  population  had  been  drawn 
from  an  early  period  to  concentrate  itself  near  some  great  monastic  or 
ecclesiastical  foundation,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  not  wanting  also  local 
conditions  of  attraction  and  advantage  which  stimulated  the  growth  of 
towns  and  cities.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  presenting  few  local  advantages  as 
regards  trade  or  manufactures,  comparatively  remote  from  the  coast,  and 
placed  on  no  great  line  of  thoroughfare  or  communication  with  other 
populous  cities,  rose  to  a  degree  of  importance  and  magnificence,  of  which 
the  vestiges  even  now,  crumbling  in  decay,  preserve  the  memorial. 

Few  have  approached  a  more  attractive  subject  of  historical  and 
antiquarian  research  than  the  author  of  the  works  under  consideration.  It 
is,  moreover,  one  of  especial  interest  to  many  of  our  Society,  who  lately 
participated  in  the  gratification  of  that  cordial  welcome  which  the  Institute 
enjoyed  at  Bury  from  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  and  the  members  of  the  Suff"olk 
Institute.     Many  to  whose  attention  we  would  now  commend  these  contri- 

voL.  xr.  R  R 
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butions  to  East  Anglian  Topot^rajjhy,  will  bear  in  mind  how  greatly  tlie 
satisfaction  of  that  day  was  ensured  by  the  obliging  exertions  of  their 
author,  and  by  his  local  knowledge  of  the  interesting  sites  and  traditions 
to  which  the  volumes  before  us  relate. 

In  the  "  Handbook  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,"  Mr.  Tymms  has  realised 
the  wish  of  many  who  have  been  led  by  fresh  facilities  of  access  to  visit 
that  ancient  town.  He  has  not  here  sought  to  enter  into  the  general 
liistory,  a  subject  which  we  hope  that  he  may  on  some  future  occaBion  be 
encouraged  to  undertake,  and  upon  which  the  stores  of  unpublished 
evidence  gathered  during  his  long  and  careful  researches  would,  we  doubt 
not,  throw  much  light.  The  little  volume  which  he  has  now  given  us 
presents  the  leading  facts  of  interest  connected  with  the  antiquities  and 
institutions  of  the  town,  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  it  comprises  a  graphic 
sketch  of  the  monastery,  of  its  foundation  in  Saxon  times,  its  architectural 
grandeur,  of  which  the  two  magnificent  gate-towers  are  now  the  principal 
remains,  the  decaying  reliques  of  the  conventual  buildings,  and  that  unique 
and  beautiful  example  of  ancient  architectural  skill,  the  Abbot's  Bridge. 
He  guides  the  visitor  to  the  churches,  their  rich  decorations  and  sepulchral 
memorials,  the  religious  foundations,  ancient  hospitals,  the  Guildhall  with 
its  picturesque  porch  and  entrance,  the  reliques  of  ancient  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  the  town,  and  the  traces  of  its  walls,  constructed  it  is  believed, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  but  demolished  for  modern  convenience.  This 
acceptable  manual  closes  with  a  sketch  of  the  chief  objects  of  attraction 
easily  accessible  from  Bury, 

Mr.  Tymms  has  recently  completed  the  undertaking  commenced  some 
years  since,  and  to  which  he  very  successfully  devoted  his  researches, 
namely,  the  "Architectural  History  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Bury." 
In  this  monograph  illustrative  of  a  very  remarkable  and  highly-enriched 
fabric  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Mr.  Tymms  commences 
with  some  notices  of  the  more  ancient  church  of  St.  Mary,  recorded  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sigebert,  iu  637,  and  superseded  by  a  structure  of 
more  suitable  dignity,  in  which  the  incorruptible  body  of  the  royal  martyr 
was  deposited  by  the  monks  iu  1032.  This,  however,  was  deemed  unwor- 
thy, and  soon  gave  place  to  a  more  stately  structure,  completed  in  1095, 
being  the  conventual  church  of  which  some  massive  ruins  may  still  be 
seen,  suflScing  to  indicate  its  grand  proportions. 

The  existing  church  of  St.  Mary  appears  to  have  been  constructed  upon 
a  new  site,  not  very  far  removed  from  that  which  had  preceded  it  ;  it  was 
finished  about  1433,  and  it  presents  a  fine  example  of  the  Perpendicular 
Style  in  vogue  at  that  time.  Of  the  elaborate  enrichment  the  accompany- 
ing representation  of  the  north  porch,  which  Mr.  Tymms  has  kindly  jilaced 
at  our  disposal,  supplies  a  good  example.  We  are  also  enabled  to  place 
before  our  readers  a  view  of  the  western  door,  and  of  the  niches  of  highly 
ornamented  character  introduced  at  its  sides.  (See  woodcut  p.  306.)  The 
plan  of  this  striking  church  is  one  of  rather  uncommon  occurrence,  although 
examples  exist  in  the  eastern  counties.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel 
with  spacious  aisles  extending  throughout  the  entire  length,  and  a  .--quare 
apse  ;  a  tower  near  the  N.  W.  corner,  and  a  north  porch.  There  was  also 
originally  a  porch  on  the  south  side.  The  beautiful  north  porch  was 
erected  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  John  Notynham,  grocer,  steward,  it 
has  been  stated,  of  the  Abbot  of  Bury  ;  it  is  dated  1437.'      The  richly 

'  "  Bury  Wills,'"  edited  Mr.  Tymms,  for  the  Camden  Sofiety,  p.  5. 
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groined  ceiling  of  this  porch  was  concealed  by  plaster  until  recent  times, 
but  the  fan-tracery  is  now  cleared  from  this  disfigurement.  The  Registry 
of  wills  at  Burv,*  it  may   be  observed,    has   suppUed  many  evidences  of 

the  earnest  devotion  and  liberality  of  the   townsmen,  contributors  like  this 


WESTERN       DOORWAV    AND      NICHES 
A  ■  D  •     I  84-4-  . 


AS      RESTORED . 


worthy  grocer,  to  the  good  work  of  this  noble  fabric.  Bequests  of  this 
nature  occur  repeatedly  in  the  collection  of  "  Wills  and  Inventories  from 
the  Uegisters  of  the  Commissary  of  l^ury  St.  Edmunds,"  edited  with  great 
care  by  Mr.  Tymms  for  the  Camden  Society  in  1850  ;  a  contribution  to  our 
materials  for  the  history  of  private  life  and  manners  in  the  fifteenth 
and  subsequent  centuries,  Avhich  cannot  be  too  highly  valued. 

The  enrichments  of  the  church  arc  of  a  very  beautiful  character  ;  and 
of  these  many  representations  are  given  in  Mr.  Tymms'  agreeable  volume. 
W'e  must  refer  to  his  detailed  description  of  the  sculptured  figures  of  angels, 
which  appear  upon  the  hammer-beams  of  the  roof,  and  of  the  statues  of 
prophets,  ajiostles,  kings,  and  saints,  introduced  at  the  ends  of  the  helves 
into  which  the  hammor-beam  ribs  are  framed.  Tiiere  occur  also  in  this 
curious  roof  some  good  illustrations  of  tlie  forms  of  ancient  musical  instru- 
ments. The  bosses  present  also  ((uaint  devices,  of  which  some  arc  given 
amongst  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Tynnns'  book  ;  amongst  these  are  angels 
holding  the  liead  of  St.  Edmund;  angels  bearing  the  seamless  coat  (?)  ; 
tin;  hart  lodged,  here  introduced  possibly  as  the  device  of  Edward  IV.  ;  a* 
ram  enclosed  in  a  wattled  ])en,  itc. 

The  momnncntal  memorials  aro  not  wiilnnit  interest  to  tlic  archieologist. 
The  tomb  with  tin;  effigies  of  Sir  William  Carcw,  1  .M' I ,  and  his  lady,  is  a 
fitio  oxamplo  of  its  agi-  ;  it  appr-ars  to  have  been  cano|)ie(l  over  by  a  tester, 
whifh    has    lioon   rriu-llv    cnt   awuv.      The   resting-plae<"    of    Mary    Tudor, 
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daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  and  queen  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  is  marked 
by  an  altar-slab  with  the  five  crosses  still  visible,  brought  possibly  from  the 
abbey  church  when  her  remains  were  removed  to  St.  Mary's  at  the 
Dissolution.  The  singular  tomb  of  John  Baret,  who  bequeathed  a  liberal 
endowment  for  a  chantry  in  the  lady  chapel,  claims  notice  ;  the  ceiling 
above  is  curiously  ornamented  with  his  monogram  enclosed  within  a  collar 
of  SS.,  and  the  "  reson  "  or  motto — "  Grace  me  Gouernc." 

The  church,  which  had  suffered  much  from  violent  storms  in  1703  and 
1766,  and  was  in  a  very  insecure  condition,  was  repaired  with  much  care 
by  the  late  Mr.  Cottingham.  The  font  used  previously  to  the  restorations 
has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one  ;  it  was  covered  by  a  canopy  of  richly 
carved  oak  ;  the  shaft,  curiously  sculptured  with  figures  of  animals,  may 
be  of  the  period  when  the  church  was  erected,  the  bowl  appears  to  be  of 
later  date,  (see  woodcut).  It  bears  the  arms  of  the  town,  of  the  see  of 
Norwich,  and  of  several  Suffolk  families. 

We  must  here  close  the  brief  notices  of   these  contributions  to  the 


I.COITif^CHAM.JUN  ■  OEi.  JM/VREV!. 

THE  OLD   FONT 


topography  of  East  Anglia.  The  lively  interest  in  subjects  of  this  nature, 
aroused  by  the  influence  of  the  Suflolk  Institute  of  Archajology,  under  the 
auspices  of  their  noble  and  accomplished  President,  presents  the  promising 
assurance  that  such  labours  will   be  cordially  appreciated.     On  a  future 
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occasion  the  nieinbers  of  our  Society  may,  as  we  hope,  revisit  the  venerable 
remains  of  the  fane  of  St.  Eihnuiul  under  cireuiustances  favourable  to 
more  detailed  investigation  of  numerous  objects  of  attraction  in  that 
locality  tlian  was  compatible  with  the  arrangements  of  their  recent  visit. 
The  recollection  of  that  pleasant  pilgrimage  to  the  great  East  Anglian 
shrine  will  encourafje  the  assurance  of  fraternal  welcome. 
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with  an  Index  and  Synopsis  of  Contents,  ijy  the  late  Rev.  John  Hodgson  : — i'ipe  Koll 
of  let,  2nd,  anil  .'h-d  of  Edward  1.,  for  Nortiuimberland,  in  contimiation  of  the  .Scries 
published  by  the  Rev.  John  HodgHon  :  with  a  Translation  and  Note-*.  -Examination  of 
Jiornley's  Allocation  of  the  Miscellaneous  Notitia  Stations  in  the  North  of  longland. 

British  A  ur  i  i. ko  Lor;  ic  a  l  Ahsociation. — Journal,  No.  ;i7,  April,  111.')  I  Coiitiiits  : 
On  th<!  Ancieiit  Cain])H  of  tiio  I'ppi-r  V\'af<l  of  Lanarkhhire,  with  Plans  and  other  Hhis- 
tnitioiix,  by  ,Mr  (i.  Vere  Irving;  on  the  Atitiipiities  of  .Maidsloiie  and  the  Polvchromy 
<il  tiio  Middle  Ages,  by  Mr.  J.  Whichcord;  On  the  Martyrdom  of  St  'I'lionias  oVCanler- 
l»ury  and  oilier  paintings  discovrred  at  St.  John's  Church,  Wiiiche^tir,  with  Ten 
Litliogrnphic  I'luum.     I'rocecdingH  of  the  AsHociation,  &.c. 

Sofir.TV  or  Antiquariks  of  Scotland. —  Procceilings,  Vol.  I  ,  I'nrt  2.  Seveiity- 
tbir'l  .'^eMNion,  |!!.'>.'i  .')4.  Amongst  (ho  <-oiiiiiiiinicalions  noiiccd  are  tin-  billowing  : — 
On  ilir-  Al.b.  \    (  liiirrli    of  llolyi'ooil.   milmi  rpii  iiilv  lo  the   devastaliuiiu  by  the  English 
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in  1544  and  1547  ;  On  the  Stone  Vessels  known  in  Seotliiiid  as  "  Druidical  Paterae  " 
(with  woodcuts)  ;  Scottish  Raids  into  Northumberland  ;  On  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  ;  On 
Ancient  Terraces  of  Cultivation  in  Nortluunberland  and  Scotland  ;  Description 
of  an  Ancient  Tomb  found  near  Stonehaven  ;  Stone  Circles  in  Scotland  ;  "  Agricola's 
Camp,"  in  Lancashire  ;  Notice  of  a  Brass  Seal  with  Heljrew  Inscription,  found  near 
Edinburgli  ;  Stone  Monuments  of  Asia  compai'ed  with  those  of  Europe ;  Recent 
Discovery  of  Roman  Remains  near  the  Antonine  Wall  ;  The  Encroachments  of  tlie 
Cymric  upon  the  Gnelic  branch  of  the  early  Celtic  Population  of  North  Britain  ; 
Obsequies  of  James,  second  Kail  of  Murray  ;  "Examination  of  the  Contents  of  an 
liermctically-sealod  Glass  Vessel  from  Pompeii  ;  Stone  Cists  containinj^  Urns,  found 
in  Banffshire  ;  Ancient  Boat  found  in  trie  Clyde,  &c.  With  Litho^raj)hs  and  Wood- 
cuts, comprising  representations  of  the  "  Ballochyle  Brooch,"  the  Sepulchral  Brass 
of  the  Regent  Murray,  the  Chapter  Seal  of  Urechin,  Sepulchral  Urns,  &c. 

Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  Proceedings  and  Papers  ;  Sixth 
Session,  1  !!53 — 54,  Svo.  Amongst  the  contents  are, — Synoptical  view  of  the  Britisli  autho- 
rities on  British  history  ;  Notes,  Historical  and  Ecclesiastical  on  the  Cha])elry  of  Kirkby, 
Lancashire,  and  description  of  its  Saxon  (  '.  )  font  ;  Shotwick  Church  and  its  Saxon 
foinidation  ;  Notices  of  British  anticjuities,  weapons,  or  implements  of  stone,  &c.  ;  On 
the  History  of  Naval  Terms  ;  Notices  and  Evidences  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  Liverpool,  its  manufactures,  (Sec,  with  numerous  lithographic  illustrations,  facsimiles 
of  autograjjlis  and  wooilcuts  ;  Plan  of  Liverpool  and  the  Pool,  as  they  appeared  in 
ICGO;  Architectural  subjects  in  LMncashire  ;  and  a  Coloured  Plate  representing  a 
singular  assemblage  of  diminutive  objects,  pottery,  ornaments  and  play-things  of  a 
child,  found  in  a  Roman  cemetery  near  Cologne.  They  are  now  in  Mr.  Mayer's  Museum. 
Tlie  occurrence  of  such  Roman  crepuiidla  in  this  country  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Neville 
in  this  Joui'nal,  vol.  X.  p.  21. 

Camdrtan  Aucn.EOLoGiCAL  Association. — Archseologia  Cambrensis,  a  Record  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Wales  and  its  Marches,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Association.  No.  18, 
April,  1854. — Sketch  of  Roman  Remains  in  Wales;  List  of  Prehistoric  Remains  of 
Wales,  arranged  by  counties  ;  Ecclesiastical  Terms  in  Wales  and  Brittany  ;  Hereford- 
sliire  under  the  Britons,  Romans  and  Anglo-Saxons  ;  Descent  of  the  Lordship  of 
Abergavenny  ;  On  the  Permanence  of  Races  in  this  country  ;  Druidical  Circles  and 
Roman  Camp  near  Trecastle,  Brecknockshire  ;  Church  Notes  in  Radnorshire,  &c.,  Svo. 
London  :  Longman.     Tenby  :  R.  Mason. 

Ireland. — Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology.  Quarterly.  Belfast :  Archer  ;  London, 
J.  Russell  Smith,  4to.  Annual  Subscription,  12s.  Contents  of  No.  6. — Bodley's  Visit 
to  CO.  Down,  1602,  and  his  campaigns  in  Ireland  ;  Excavations  in  Sepulchral  Cairns  m 
the  north  of  Scotland,  identical  in  design  with  the  chambered  Tumuli  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne  ;  Relics  of  Antiquity  at  Youghal  ;  St.  Collnm  Ciile's  Cro^s  ;  Proverbs  in  Ulster 
(continued). — No.  7.  Alarshal  Bagenal's  Descriptions  of  Ulster,  1586  ;  Ethnological 
Sketches  ;  The  fishermen  of  the  Claddagh,  co.  Galway  ;  Huguenot  colony  at  Lisburn  ; 
Discovery  of  Roman  silver  coins  (1506  in  number)  with  silver  ingots  and  fragments, 
near  Coieraine,  accompanied  by  representations  of  the  silver  ornaments,  &c.,  and 
catalogue  of  the  coins  ;  Enamelled  vessel  of  Limoges  work,  found  in  co.  Down  ; 
Antiquarian  Notes,  &c. 

Kilkenny  and  South-east  of  Ireland  Archseological  Society.     Proceedings 

and  Transactions,  Januai-y,  March,  May,  and  July,  1854,.  Vol  iii.  Part  1,  comprising 
Memoirs  on  the  Ormonde  Money  ;  On  the  surrender  of  Ross  Castle,  Kiilarney  ; 
Calendar  of  the  Red  Book  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  with  a  representation  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  ;  On  the  coin  called  St.  Patrick's  ;  Unique 
pustoral  stuff-head  ;  Runic  Crosses  of  the  Isle  of  Man,&c.  Lithographs  and  Woodcuts. 
Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society,  5,'(.  Subscription  for  Annual  Volume  of  Original 
Documents,  10  s. 

Numismatic  Chronicle,  edited  by  J.  Y.  .\kermaH,  Sec.  Soc.  Ant.,  No.  64. — Unique 
crown-penny  of  Edw.  IV.,  minted  in  Waterfox'd  ;  Coins  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  ;  Gold 
coins  of  Syracuse  ;  On  tlie  method  of  csisting  coins  in  use  among  the  ancient  Britons  ; 
Hoard  of  Roman  coins  found  near  Evenly,  Northamptonshire,  &c. — No.  65. — New  coin 
of  Beorchtric,  king  of  East  Anglia  ;  On  Celto-Irish  ring-money,  with  a  descriptive 
catalogue  ;  On  the  bluiuleivd  legends  upon  Anglo-Saxon  coins  ;  On  Pontefract  sice- 
pieces  ;  On  coins  of  Etheheil  II.;  On  Roman  coins  and  silver  plate  found  near  Coieraine, 
with  a  list  of  the  coins,  &c.  J.  Russell  Smith,  Svo,  Quarterly. 

Remai.ns    of    Pagan    Saxondom,     prijicipally     from    Tumuli     in    England.       Bv 
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J.  Y.  Akemian,  Sec.  Soc.  Ant. —  I'art  X.  Nine  fibulai  from  a  cemetery  at  Fairford, 
Gloucestershire,  excavated  by  Mr.  Wylie  ;  Fibuke  I'ound  in  Warwickshire  and  Leicester- 
shire, the  latter  in  the  Museum  of  tiie  Society  of  Antiquaries.—  Part  XI.  Beads  of 
amber  and  coloured  pHStes,  found  in  Lincolnshire,  presented  to  the  British  Museum 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  ;  Urn,  with  a  comb,  knife,  sheers  and  tweezers  found  in  it,  at 
Eye,  Suffolk,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Subscribers  are  requested  to 
send  their  names  to  J.  R.  Smith,  3(J,  Soho  Square.  The  editor  requests  the  favour  of 
communications  of  unpublished  Saxon  Antiquities. 

Collectanea  Antiqia.  Etchinfjs  and  Notices  of  ancient  remains.  By  Charles 
Roach  Smith.  Vol  III.  Part  ',i. — Roman  Casfrun),  and  Antiquities  at  Jublains  and 
Evreux  in  France  ;  Notes  on  discoveries  of  gold  plates,  chietly  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
by  the  late  T.  Crofton  Croker,  Esq.  Part  IV.  (completing  the  volume).  Roman 
castra  at  Risingham  and  High  Rochester  ;  The  Faussett  Collection  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Antiquities  ;  Inscribed  Roman-Gaulish  vase  in  the  Louvre,  and  inscribed  fragment 
found  at  Leicester  ;  Roman  leaden  seals  ;  Researches  and  discoveries,  Peven^ey, 
Birdoswald,  Caernarvon,  Inscribed  altars  found  at  Birrens,  Dumfrieshire;  Excavations 
at  Little  Wilbraham,  Harnham,  Davoiitry,  &c. ;  Notes  on  discoveries  in  Normandy, 
at  Treves,  c've.  Gold  plates  found  in  Ireland  (continued  from  Part  111.)  ;  Society 
of  Antiquaries  ;  National  Antiquities;  The  brass  Trumpet  found  at  Romney,  Kent. 
Printed  for  the  Subscribers  only.  Subscribers'  names  received  by  the  Author,  5, 
Liverpool  Street,  City. 

Catalogle  of  the  Mlsevm  01-  Lo.NDON  AxTKiurriKs,  Collected  by  Charles  Roach 
Smith.  Printed  for  the  Subscribers  only.  Sixteen  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
This  remarkable  collection  has  been  formed  during  the  recent  extensive  alterations  in 
the  City  of  London,  and  the  progress  of  Public  Works.  It  comprises  a  valuable  and 
highly  instructive  assemblage  of  Roman  reliques,  sculpture,  bronzes,  pottery,  glass, 
ornaments,  sandals  of  leather,  utensils  and  implements,  coins,  &c.  Anglo-Saxon 
weapons,  ornaments  and  coins.  Roman  and  Mediceval  objects.  Of  all  these  a 
detailed  descrii)tion  is  given,  accompanied  by  representations  of  the  more  remarkable 
or  chai-acteristic  examples. 

Faussett  Collectio.n  ok  A.ntiqlities.  A  Lecture  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Cemeteries  of  the  ages  of  Paganism,  illustrative  of  the  Faussett  Collection  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Aiiti<juities,  now  in  the  i)ossession  of  Joseph  Mayer,  F..S..\.  By  Thomas 
\\  right,  .M..\.  ;  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  suirt'v  given  by  tlie  Historic  Society  to 
the  British  As-sociation,  at  Liverpool,  Sept. '27th,  lil.Vl.  Liverpool,  llvo.  (Privately 
printed.) 

BufKiNOHAMsniiii:. — Reeords  of  Bucldnghanisliire,  or  Papers  and  Notes  on  the 
History,  Antiquities,  and  Architecture  of  the  county  ;  together  with  the  Tran.sjictions 
of  the  Architectural  and  Archaeologieal  Society  for  the  County  of  Bucks.  Published 
by  the  Society,  Aylesbury  :  J.  Pickituni  ;  Oxford  and  London  :  J.  H.  Piu-ker,  8vo. 
Contents  of  No.  I. — Report  at  Annual  Meeting,  lJi.")4  ;  British  gold  coins  found  in 
Wiiaddon  Chase;  Antiquities  of  the  Cliiltern  Hills  ;  Ancient  local  customs  ;  Parochial 
notes  ;  Queries  regarding  local  information,  &c. 

CiiRsiiiRK. — Chester  Illustrated,  consisting  of  thirty-one  line  engravings  of  ancient 
buildings,  with  historical  descriptions.     By  J.  Ronmey,  Oulton  Place,  Chester,  4to. 

Dl'hham. — The  liisfory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  Darlington.  By.  W. 
Hylton  D.  Longstaffe,  F..S.A.  London  :  J.  H.  Parker,  and  Nichols  and  Son,  8vo.,  with 
many  Illustrations  and  Pedigrees. 

GLOuct-STEitsMiaK. — Notes  on  the  Cross  of  Amney  llolyinod,  a  ehuichyanl  cross 
supposed  to  liave  been  erected  by  Abbot  Parker,  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  at  the  clo.se  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  By  Charles  I'.ioley,  (Ivo.  Read  before  a  meeting  of  the 
CottcHWold  Club,  Jan.  18.')). 

Mo.NMOlTHsillliK. —  Not«'H  on  the  Architecliire  and  History  of  Caldieot  Castle.  By 
OeUiviuH  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Thomas  Wakeman,  Kh(|.  I'rinteil  for  the  Caerleon 
Antiquarian  AsHociation,  and  to  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  J.  H.  Lee,  Escj., 
CjierJetin,      Willi  twelve  i'latcs,  etched  by  Mr.  Lee.   lOiyal  Hvo. 

NoiiTiniiiiEUt.AMi.  —  Descriptive  and  Historical  Nntices  of  Noilliinnlirian  Castles, 
ClnirclieH  nnrj  Antirpiitii-s.  By  William  Siilney  (Jilmi.n,  l-'.S  A.  Tliird  seriea  ; 
conipriMing  Naworth  Castle,  Lanercost  I'riory,  and  Corby  Castle,  in  ( 'miilperland  ;  the 
ruined   monasteries  of    Uriiikbnrn,  .larrow,  and    Tynenimiili  ;    itislioji    Middleton,  and 
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Hartlepool ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Durham  Cathedral.     London  :  Longmans.    8vo. 
With  Illustrations. 

Terra  Lindisfarnensis.     The  National  History   of  the  Eastern  Borders. 


By  George  Johnston,  M.D.  Kdin.  LL.D.  Vol.  I.  Topography  and  Botany.  8vo.  The 
district  to  which  the  author's  observations  relate,  includes  Berwickshire,  portions  of 
Northumberland  and  Roxburghshire.  The  work  comprises  many  notices  of  local 
traditions,  usages,  folk-lore,  &c. 

Shropshire. — The  Antiquities  of  Shropshire,  comprising  chiefly  such  materials  as 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  county  during  the  first  two  centuries  after 
the  Norman  Conquest.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Eyton.  In  Quarterly  Numbers.  Royal  8vo. 
The  first  volume  is  now  completed.  Subscribers'  names  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Beddow, 
Shiffuall,  or  Mr.  J.  Russell  Smith. 

Six  Views  of  Ludlow,  and  its  Castle,  by  H.  B.  Ziegler.     Also,  three 


large  views  of  Ludlow  Church,  lithographed  from  drawings  by  Isaac  Shaw,  Esq. 
Ludlow  :  R.  Jones. 

St.affordshire. — A  History  of  Wednesbury,  in  the  County  of  Stafford.  Compiled 
from  various  sf)urces,  ancient  and  modern,  with  an  Account  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Trade. 
Demy  8vo.     Engravings  and  Pedigrees.     London  :  J.  Masters. 

Suffolk. — Proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology,  &c.  Vol.  II.  No.  1. 
— Memoir  on  Hawsted  Church,  and  the  old  Rectory  House  (with  ground-plan)  ;  The 
Hall  Place,  Hawsted  ;  Hardwick  House,  and  the  Etruscan  tomb,  with  a  reclining 
eflSgy  preserved  there,  &c. 

Architectural  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Bury  St. 

Edmunds  ;  comprising  notices  of  the  churches  pre\T[ous  to  the  present  fabric  ;  of 
persons  of  note  buried  in  the  church,  and  of  existing  monumental  memorials,  &c.  By 
Samuel  Tymms,  F.S.A.  Bury:  Jackson  and  Frost.  London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
4to.  Lithographs  and  woodcuts. 

A  Handbook  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds ;   the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  Churches, 

ancient  Hospitals,  and  sites  of  historical  or  antiquarian  interest  in  the  vicinity.  By 
Samuel  Tymms,  F.S.A.     Bury.     r2mo.     Sold  by  all  booksellers. 

Wiltshire. — The  Wiltshire  Archteological and  Natural  History  Magazine.  Devizes: 
H.  Bull.  London:  J.  R.  Smith,  G.  Bell.  No.  2.;  Manuscript  Collections  for  Wilts, 
in  the  library  of  Sir  T.  Phillipps,  Bart.  ;  Leland's  Journey  through  Wiltshire,  1540  to 
1542,  with  a  Memoir  and  Illustrative  Notes  ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Jackson;  Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  at  Haruham  Hill,  near  Salisbury,  and  Notices  of  tlie  excavations  recently 
made  there  by  Mr.  Akerman ;  Wiltshire  Notes  and  Queries,  &c.  With  Illus- 
trations.    Jivo. 

Worcestershire. — The  Rambler  in  Worcestershire,  or.  Notes  on  Churches,  &c. 
By  John  Noake,  author  of  "  Worcester  in  Olden  Times."  r2mo.  This  is  the  third  and 
concluding  volume  of  a  survey  of  the  churches  of  this  county,  to  which  the  author  has 
devoted  nine  years.  Attention  has  not  been  exclusively  addressed  to  Architectural 
features  and  to  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  in  general;  these  Notes  comprise  Statistical 
information,  and  the  results  of  personal  observation  regarding  the  condition  of  Parishes 
and  Local  Institutions. 

Yorkshire. — Reliquitc  Antiquse  Eboracenses,  or.  Remains  of  Antiquity,  relating  to 
the  County  of  York,  illustrated  by  Plates  and  ^^'oodcuts.  By  William  Bowman,  Leeds. 
To  be  coutinued  quarterly.  Part  V.  On  the  Southern  frontier  defences  of  the 
Brigantes  and  the  Northumbrians,  with  a  map;  British  Barrow  at  \\'intringhani, 
opened  by  .Mr.  James  Wardell,  in  1853  ;  Tradesmen's  Tokens  relating  to  Yorkshire. 
4to.  Loudon:  J.  Russell  Smith. 

Miscellanea  Graphica  ;  a  Collection  of  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Renaissance  Remains 
in  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Londesborough.  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
London:  Chapman  and  Hall.  To  be  completed  in  nine  numbers,  each  containing  four 
Plates,  accompanied  by  an  historical  and  descriptive  treatise.  Contents  of  No.  1.: 
Jewels  of  the  XVIth  century  ;  Decorative  Vessels  for  the  table  ;  Leathern  Buckler 
from  the  Strawberry  Hill  Collection,  XVIth  century;  Ivory  Sceptre  of  Louis  XII.,  from 
the  Debruge  Collection;  Mirror-case  and  sculptured  Ivory  Box.  No  2.:  Jewels  of  the 
XVIth  century,  from  the  Debruge  Collection, &c.;  Nuremberg  Drinking-cups  of  silver, 
in  the  lorin  of  animals;  Heaume  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Xllth  century, similar  to  those 
of  the  time  of  Richard  I.;    Heaume  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  another  example 
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of  the  time  of  Richard  IL  These  rare  pieces  of  ai-mour  were  purchased  from  Mr.  S. 
Pratt,  who  obtained  them  from  churches  in  Norfolk,  where  they  had  remained  from  the 
period  when  thev  had  been  deposited  as  funeral  trophies.  Ancient  Cliessnien  of 
Walrus-tusk,  found  in  the  Isle  of  Uig,  and  now  in  Lord  Londesborough's  Museum. 

A>ciE.NT  Gothic  Cuirches.  By  W.  P.  Griffith,  F.S.A.  Part  III.  With  many 
illustrations.  Contents  :  1.  Historical  and  Documentai-y  Evidence  in  support  of 
Architectural  Consti-uetion  by  Geometry.  '2.  Rules  for  proportioning  the  Plans,  &c., 
of  Parish  Churches,  large  Churches,  and  Cathedrals.  3.  On  Architectural  Botany; 
setting  forth  the  geometrical  disu-ibution  of  foliage,  &c.  ^^'ith  twenty  original  designs 
for  decorating  cornice.=,  corbels,  capitals,  &c.  Loudon:  to  be  had  at  9,  St.  John's 
Square,  and  through  all  booksellers. 

Notes  on  the  Nimbus.  By  Gilbert  J.  French.  Printed  for  Presentation.  With 
numerous  engraWngs  and  woodcuts.  8vo.  Accompanied  by  observations  on  rayed 
military  banners.     With  Illustrations. 

Church  Furniture  and  Decorations.  An  Essay  by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  B.A. 
With  numerous  woodcuts  and  lithographic  illustrations,  including  several  examples  of 
ancient  pavements  of  decorative  tiks.  8vo.  London:  J.  Crockford.  (Reprinted  from 
the  Clerical  Journal.) 

Northamptonshire  Dialect.  Glossary  of  Northamptonshire  Words  and  Phrases, 
with  Examples  of  their  Colloijuial  use,  and  Illustrations  from  various  Authors  ;  to 
which  ai-e  added  the  Customs  of  the  County.  By  Anne  Elizabeth  Baker.  Loudon  : 
J.  Russell  Smith.     2  vols.     Post  8vo. 

PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

Illustrations  of  STOiNE  Crosses,  with  Descriptive  Letter-press  ;  to  consist  of  one 
hundred  Plates  of  Crosses  in  England  and  Wales,  enuraved  on  steel  by  J.  H.  Le  Keux. 
The  subjects  selected  from  a  valuable  collection  of  Drawings  in  his  possession,  repre- 
senting churchyard,  monumental,  and  boundary  Crosses,  high  Crosses,  preaching 
Crosses,  and  market  Crosses.  To  the  Eleanor  Crosses  fifteen  Plates  will  be  devoted. 
The  work  will  form  two  volumes,  medium  !!vo.,  each  contAining  fifty  plates,  with 
Woodcuts,  &c.  Price  two  guineas.  .Subscribers  are  requested  to  send  their  names 
to  Mr.  Le  Keux,  30,  Argyll  Street,  New  Road,  who  will  thankfully  receive  any 
local  information,  sketches  of  crosses  in  remote  places,  or  other  assistance  auxiliary 
to  his  undertiiking. 

Illustratio.ns  op  Ancient  Ecclesiastical  Vestments,  from  existing  examples  ; 
with  descriptions  by  F.  G.  Lee,  F.A.S.  Subscribers'  names  received  by  Masters, 
Aldersgate  Street,  London.     The  impressions  limited  to  '250. 

Antiquities  of  Crete  :  a  Description  of  some  important  Theatres  and  other 
Remains  in  Crete,  from  a  MS.  History  of  Candia  by  Onorio  Belli  in  1586.  Being  a 
Supplement  to  the  "Museum  of  Classical  Anticjuities,"  by  Edward  Falkener.  Sub- 
scribers to  tliat  Journal,  who  wi.sh  to  possess  this  continuation  of  the  Memoir  of 
Crete  therein  published,  arc  reiiuested  to  apply  to  Mr.  Richards,  37,  Great  Queen 
Street,  London. 

Anglo-Saxon  Anti4Uitiiis  :  the  Faussett  Collection. —  Unpublished  MS.  Account, 
by  the  Rev.  Bryan  Faussett,  of  Discoveries  nuide  in  upwards  of  Five  Hundred 
Anglo-Saxon  Tumuli  in  Kent,  excavated  from  1757  to  1773.  To  be  fully  illustrated 
with  Engravings  (Honic  coloured)  and  Woodcuts.  Edited  by  Mr,  (.'harles  Roach 
Smith,  by  whom  subsciibiTs'  names  are  received,  5,  Liverpool  Street,  City.  To  form 
one  volume  quarto.     (For  subscrili'Ts  cmly.) 


^rdjncological  rutflligciur. 

A  voluiDC  of  reinnrkul/lo  utility  aiul  intj'icst  to  tlic  stiiiloiit  of  our  earlier 
iinti<iiiilieH  has  been  very  recently  jirodured  nt  Copenhngoii  by  the  learncil 
Danish  niitiqiiary  Wornane.  It  may  be  obtnincd  from  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Norgate.  Wc  liasteii  to  invite  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  tliis 
valuable   uu.xiliary,   for   eonipari.son   of  many    reliiines    dibcovered    in    tbc 
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British  Islands  with  those  preserved  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Copenhagen, 
It  presents  a  selection  of  characteristic  types  of  the  antiquities  of  stone,  of 
hronze,  gold,  sepulchral  urns,  objects  of  the  iron  period,  amongst  which 
are  Roman  reliques  of  beautiful  forms,  and  an  instructive  display  of  anti- 
quities coeval  with  our  Anglo-Saxon  remains  ;  Christian  antiquities  of  the 
middle  ages,  ckc,  not  less  than  459  examples  are  represented  in  this 
volume.  It  is  entitled — "  Afbildninger  fra  det  Kongelige  Museum  for 
Nordiske  Oldsager  i  Kjobenhavn."     Royal  8vo. 

Whilst  the  foregoing  pages  were  at  press,  the  third  part  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  of  Chester  has  reached  us. 
We  are  unable  to  advert  in  detail  to  numerous  subjects  of  curious  inquiry, 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  Society  has  been  directed,  in  the  course  of 
their  praiseworthy  endeavours  to  arouse  a  more  active  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Palatinate.  We  cannot  refrain,  however, 
from  noticing  the  important  evidence  here  presented,  in  regard  to  the 
Records  hitherto  preserved  at  Chester  Castle,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster  and  those  influential  persons  in  the  county  and  city, 
who  felt  strongly  desirous  that  these  memorials  should  not  be  removed  to  a 
Metropolitan  depository,  on  any  alleged  pretext  of  greater  security,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  much  of  the  essential  interest  inseparably  attached  to  such 
evidence,  in  the  locality  to  which  it  properly  belongs.  The  abstracts  of 
lectures  on  the  local  records  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Black,  and  his  recom- 
mendation in  favour  of  a  branch  depository  at  Chester,  will  be  read  with 
interest.  Much  had  been  done  in  recent  years,  for  their  presei'vation  and 
arrangement,  chiefly,  as  we  believe,  through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley  ;  a  catalogue  had  been  also  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  Thomas, 
at  the  expense  of  the  county.  Meanwhile,  despite  of  all  remonstrance, 
these  documentary  treasures,  upwards  of  fifteen  tons  in  weight,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Rolls  Office.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  fullest  facilities 
will  now  be  afi'orded  for  the  use  of  the  materials  centralised  in  London  ;  and 
that  the  public  may  soon  be  put  in  possession  of  the  Calendar  and  Indices 
prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mhich  an  energetic  member  of  the  Institute, 
Mr.  Beamont,   had  previously  engaged  to  edit  for  the  Chetham  Society. 

The  increasing  activity  of  many  Provincial  Archseological  Societies  has 
been  strikingly  shown  in  their  recent  Meetings,  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  British  Archaeological  Association  held  their 
Annual  Congress,  in  August,  at  Chepstow,  a  locality  full  of  attractive 
objects  of  all  periods,  and  ample  provision  to  ensure  the  success  and  grati- 
fication of  such  an  assembly.  The  Cambrian  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion selected  Ruthin  and  the  Vale  of  Clywd  as  the  scene  of  their  eighth 
anniversary,  which  commenced  on  September  13,  under  the  Presidency 
of  F.  R.  West,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  proceedings  of  the  week  were  agreeably 
diversified  ;  the  excursions  included  Denbigh,  St.  Asaph,  Rhuddlan 
Castle,  Vale  Crucis,  and  Llangollen,  with  many  vestiges  of  the  primeval 
times,  and  sites  of  historical  interest.  Arrangements  were  concerted  to 
give  increased  efficiency  to  the  future  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  the 
"  Archseologia  Cambrensis  "  will  be  henceforth  conducted  with  renewed 
energy  and  interest,  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  II.  Longueville 
Jones.  The  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  held  their  inaugural 
Meeting  in  May  at  Southwark,  Avhich  was  numerously  attended,  and  their 
Anniversary  took  place  on  June  30,  at  Kingston-on-Thames.  On  the 
former  occasion,  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.,  M.P. ,  presided,    and  delivered 
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an  opening  address,  which  was  followed  by  a  discourse  •'  On  the  Re- 
ligious bearing  of  Archajology  upon*  Architecture  and  Art,"  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Jessop.  Mr.  G.  Bish  Webb,  Hon.  Sec.,  read  a  Memoir  on 
the  line  of  Ancient  Way  between  Staines  and  Silchester,  passino- 
through  Surrey,  descriptive  of  a  survey  executed  some  years  since  by 
the  cadets  of  Sandhurst  College,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Prosser.  A 
large  collection  of  antiquities,  documents,  drawings,  and  other  objects,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  county  of  Surrey,  was  exhibited.  At  the  annual 
meeting  at  Kingston,  W.  .T.  Evelyn,  Esq.,  M.P.,  presided,  and  memoirs 
were  read,  by  Dr.  Bell,  on  the  Kingston  Coronation  Stone,  and  on  other 
similar  stones  in  foreign  countries;  by  Mr.  Maynard,  on  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Kingston;  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Corner,  on  a  Grant  of  Land  in 
Southwark  by  William,  second  Earl  Warren,  a  knife  being  appended  to  the 
document  in  lieu  of  a  seal;  by  Mr.  W.  Griffith,  on  Baptismal  Fonts  ;  and 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Boutell,  on  the  Medieval  Court  of  the  Sydenham  Palace. 
Excavations  were  made  at  a  barrow  at  Teddington,  and  some  ancient 
reliques  found.  A  temporary  Museum  was  formed,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were  admitted  for  two  days  after  the 
meeting,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege. 
The  WiLTsiiinE  Auciiakological  Society  held  their  first  annual  meeting 
at  Salisbury,  on  Sept.  13,  the  proceedings,  which  were  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  being  extended  to  two  days ;  on  the  second  day,  an  entertain- 
ment was  given  by  the  President,  the  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  at 
Wilton  House,  and  the  Society  were  also  received  with  much  kindness  by 
the  Bishop  at  his  palace.  The  memoirs  communicated  comprised  much 
valuable  matter  of  local  interest.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Fane  contributed 
Memorials  of  the  Giffard  family,  and  an  architectural  description  of  Boyton 
Church;  the  Rev.  E.  Jackson  read  an  account  of  the  Uungerford 
Chantries  in  Salisbury  Cathedral;  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis  gave  a  detailed 
Essay  on  Campanology,  and  especially  on  church  bells  in  Wilts,  and 
Wiltsiiire  bell-founders  in  old  times.  Mr.  Glutton,  to  whose  care  the 
restoration  of  the  Chapter  House  at  Salisbury  has  been  entrusted,  read  a 
very  aj)propriate  paper  on  the  Origin  and  Uses  of  Chapter  Houses;  and 
Mr.  Nightingale,  of  Wilton,  on  the  Byzantine  style  of  Architecture,  and 
the  richly  decorated  structure  erected  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  Mr.  John 
Bowyer  Nichols  contributed  an  account  of  the  Library  formed  by  the  late 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  at  Stourhead,  and  of  his  Wiltshire  collections. 
The  SoMEKSETsHiKE  AiiCHAEOLOGiSTS  held  their  sixth  meeting  at  Taunton, 
early  in  September,  witli  good  success  ;  the  principal  subjects  brought 
before  the  society  were  as  follows :  The  remarkabk^  interments  lately 
discovered  on  Combe  Down,  near  Bath,  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth ; 
Antiquities  found  in  the  turbaries  at  Chilton  Polden,  by  Mr.  W.  Stradling; 
the  application  of  Piiilology  to  Archajological  Investigations,  illustrating 
the  derivation  of  names  of  places  in  Somerset,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jones  ; 
Comparison  between  churches  of  the  Perpendicular  style  in  East  Anglia 
and  those  of  Somerset,   by   Mr.    I'^reenian. 

The  Annual  MKiniN<;  of  the  Institute  for  IS."*;"!  will  Ik*  held  at  SiiiiEwa- 
nuitv,  under  the  j)fttronage  of  the  Viscount  Hiui.,  Lonl  Lieutenant  of 
Shrop»liirc.  The  Central  Coniinittoe  request  the  co-operation  of  nieinborB 
of  the  Institute,  to  carry  out  more  fully  the  investigation  of  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  that  county,  hitherto  so  little  known  to  arehojologists. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  CHAMBERED  TUMULUS,  NEAR  ULEY, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The  remarkable  chambered  tumulus  or  cairn,  near  Uley 
in  Glouccstersliire,  has  not  attracted  much  notice  ;  and  we 
search  in  vain  the  pages  of  Camden  and  later  topographical 
and  antiquarian  writers,  for  any  reference  to  it.  Its  situation, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  well-known  camp 
of  Uleybur}^,  is  remai'kably  conspicuous  on  the  brow  of  the 
Cots  wold  hills,  here  called  the  "  Freeze."  It  is  close  to  the 
point  selected  by  a  celebrated  writer,^  for  its  "strikingly 
sublime  "  view,  over  "  the  deep  and  shaded  vale  of  Severn, 
with  all  its  towers,  forests,  and  streams,"  with  the  Brecknock 
Beacons  seen  in  one  direction,  and  the  Malvern  hills  and 
Titterstone  in  the  other. 

This  tumulus,  locally  termed  a  "  tump,"  -^  is  a  long  barrow 
or  cairn  of  stones,  covered  ■with  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable 
earth.     It  had  been  planted  with  beechwood,  which  was  cut 


1  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. — "  Sketches 
of  Moral  Philosopliy,"  p.  235. 

-  Tump,  from  the  Welsh  Twmp,  or 
Twmpath,  a  mound.  "  Hetty  Pegler's 
tump  "  is  the  name  by  which  tliis  cairn  is 
known  to  the  peasantry.  "  Peirler  "  is  a 
common  surname  in  this  ])art  of  Glouces- 
tershire, an(i  tlie  villagers  of  Uley,  on  being 
asked  as  to  its  application  to  this  spot, 
whisper  an  opprobrious  story,  in  regard  to 
a  per.son  of  the  name,  formerly  living  at 
the  adjacent  village  of  jS'ympstield.  The 
name,  however,  doubtless  commemorated 
a  no  less  worthy  action  than  a  deed  of 
charity.  On  visiting  the  church  at  Uley, 
the  writer  found,  on  the  wall  of  the  chancel, 
a  tablet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with 
the  following  inscription  : — "  Near  this 
place  lieth  interred  the  body  of  Henry 
Pegler  of  this  parish,  Gent.     Who  died 
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on  the  12th  day  of  August,  16.05,  aged  85, 
(He  gave  a  parcel  of  land  and  ten  shillings 
in  money  to  the  use  of  the  po<ir  of  this 
parish  for  ever.)"'  "  Also  the  body  of 
*  Hester  '  his  wife,  who  died  the  2Gth  day 
of  Nov.,l(;.04,aged  69."  On  a  list  of  be*- 
nefactors,  in  another  part  of  the  church, 
is  as  follows: — "Captain  Henry  Pegler 
gave  1 0  shillings  per  ann.  to  be  paid  out 
of  Broadstone  field  in  Uley,  5s.  to  be  given 
away  in  bread  to  tlie  poor,  and  Sg.  to  the 
minister  for  a  sermon  on  the  )7th  day  of 
February."  This  becjuest  is  at  the  ])re- 
sent  time  in  dispute.  There  exists  a 
tumulus  in  Westmoreland,  near  (Jreat 
Asby,  known  by  the  name  of  Hollin 
Stump,  a  corruption  probably  of  Tump. 
It  was  opened  in  1837,  and  three  skeletons 
discovered,  with  the  bones  of  a  horse's 
head. 
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down  about  the  ciul  of  the  year  1820.  About  that  time, 
some  workmen  digging  for  stone  discovered  the  character  of 
the  tnmuhis,  bv  laying  open  a  chamber  on  the  north  side, 
which  is  stated  to  have  contained  two  skeletons.  This 
chamber  a[)pears  to  have  been  completel}'^  broken  up  on  this 
occasion.  ^Irs.  Purnell,  who  preceded  Colonel  Kingscote  as 
the  owner  of  the  tumulus,  gave  directions  for  its  being 
properl}"-  examined,  which  was  done  on  the  22nd  and  23rd 
of  Februar}',  1821.  Notes  of  the  examination,  the  existence 
of  which  had  been  almost  forgotten,  and  which  appear  to 
have  been  made  by  the  late  T.  J.  L.  Baker,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
have  been  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer,  by 
the  son  of  that  gentleman.  It  is  from  these  notes  and  a 
further  memorandum  by  the  late  Dr.  Fry  of  Dursley,  now 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  that  this  account 
has  been  drawn  up.  Its  accuracy  has  been,  as  far  as  possible, 
corroborated,  and  the  details  made  more  complete,  by  a 
further  examination,  in  July  of  the  present  year,  under  the 
direction  of  jMr.  E.  A.  Freeman  and  the  writer  ;  on  which 
occasion  several  members  of  the  Institute  and  a  numerous 
party  of  their  friends  were  present.^ 

The  tumulus  is  about  1  20  feet  in  length,  85  feet  m  greatest 
bivndth.  and  about  l<i  feet  in  height.  Like  many  other  long 
barnnvs,  it  is  both  higher  and  broader  at  the  east  end  than 
elsewhere.  The  form  of  its  ground-plan  bears  much  resem- 
blance to  the  so-called  vesica  piscis  of  mediicval  architects. 
At  the  east  end,  and  al)out  twentv-five  feet  within  the  area 
of  the  cairn,  the  entrance  to  a  chamber  was  found,  in  front 
of  which  the  stones  on  each  side  are  built  into  a  neat  wall 
of  dry  niMSOiiry.  faced  only  on  one  side,  the  s])ace  between 
being  filled  u})  with  loose  stones.  The  entrance  is  a  trililhon, 
formed  l)y  a  lai-ge  flat  stone,  upwards  of  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  four  and  a  half  feet  in  depth,  and  supported  by  two 
uprigiit  stones  wliich  face  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  a  space 
of  about  two  and  a  half  feet  between  the  lower  edge  of  tlic 
large  stone  and  the  )i;itui"il  gi-ound.  On  passing  this 
entrance,  a  chamber  or  gallery  appears,  runm'ng  from  cast 
to  west,  al)(juL  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  loni-  and  a  half  feet 

■'   1(1  diinpliuiicc  wiili  a   wihli  cxiircsKcd  cl<m(>il  (i|i,  mil  piTiiiils  its  cximiiiatioii  ii( 
(III  tliJH  oirciiHioii,  a   iliior  Iiuh  Ix'cii   |ilur<'i|  niiy  tiiiic   \<y  iIiumc   iiiliTcHiciI  in  kiicIi  re- 
nt the    (MitniiicM!  of  tlic    rhntiiliiT,  wliicli  iiiaiim. 
prcclinliH    tlic    iicct-Hhity     for    itH    ln.iii}^ 
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in  average  width,  and  five  feet  in  height.  The  walls  of  this 
o-allery  are  formed  of  large  slabs  of  stone,  of  irregular  shape, 
set  into  the  ground  on  their  edges.  ]\Iost  of  these  are  about 
five  feet  high,  and  from  three  to  five  feet  broad.     The}'  are 


General  Grouud-plan  of  the  Cliambored  Tumulus  at  Uleybury. 
Scale,  30  feet  to  an  inch. 

of  a  rough  oolitic  stone,  full  of  shells,  and  must  have  been 
brought,  it  is  said,  from  a  part  of  the  Cotswolds,  about 
three  miles  distant  :  none  of  them  present  any  traces  of 
the  chisel  or  other  implement.  Considerable  spaces  between 
the  large  stones  are  filled  up  with  a  dry  walling  of  small 
stones  (corn-brash),  such  as  form  the  body  of  the  cairn,  and 
may  have  been  obtained  near  the  spot.  The  roof  is  formed  of 
large  slabs  of  stone,  which  are  laid  across,  and  rest  on  the 
uprights.  There  are  four  of  these  upright  slabs  on  each 
side  of  the  gallery,  and  two  pairs  placed  at  right  angles, 
projecting  into  the  interior  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  it 
into  three  portions  of  unequal  length.  The  first  of  these 
divisions  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet  within  the  entrance  ; 
the  second,  about  eight  feet  further  to  the  west,  and  about 
ten  feet  from  the  upright  stone  which  closes  in  the  gallery 
at  this  end.  On  each  hand  of  the  second  projecting  stone, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  gallery,  are  the  entrances  to  two 
chambers,  the  first  being  about  two,  and  the  second  two  and 
a  half  feet  wide.     These  side  chambers  are  of  an  irregular 
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quadrilateral  form,  (see  Ground-plan,  Numbers  1  and  2), 
\vitli  an  average  diameter  of  four  and  a  half  feet,  and  arc 
constructed  of  upright  stones  and  dry  walling,  roofed  in  with 
flat  stones,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  central  gallery.  In 
each  of  the  chambers  are  three  upright  stones,  in  addition 
to  that  already  referred  to  as  projecting  into  the  gallery, 
which  is  so  placed  as  to  form  part  of  the  walls  of  both 
chambers. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  originally  two  chambers  on  the  north 
side  of  the  gallery,  corresponding  with  those  on  the  south  ; 
but  which  no  longer  exist,  and  their  entrances  are  now  filled 
up  with  dry  walling.  One  of  these  (No.  3)  is  that 
accidentally  discovered  by  workmen,  about  1820,  as  already 
described.  Of  the  fourth  we  have  no  other  description  than 
that,  on  account  of  its  very  imperfect  state,  it  was  not 
inserted  in  the  plan  made  in  1821.  Dr.  Fry  was  of  opinion 
that  it  had  been  injured  at  some  very  remote  period,  when 
the  cairn  had  been  opened.  Its  probable  position,  with 
that  of  Number  3,  is  laid  down  on  the  ground-plan  in 
dotted  lines. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  close  up  the 
entrances  of  these  side  chambers  with  dry  walling,  after 
interments  had  been  made  in  them.  Such  at  least  was  the 
condition  of  chamber  2,  when  opened  in  1821  ;  and, 
on  clearing  it  out  at  that  time,  the  lower  courses  of 
a  second  dry  wall  were  found,  in  a  somewhat  different 
direction,  just  within  the  other,  so  that  it  seemed  to  have 
been  doubly  closed  up.  The  roof  of  this  chamber  differed 
materially  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  structure. 
Near  the  top  of  the  side  walls,  a  course  of  stones  was 
made  to  overhang  the  course  below  it,  the  next  to  over- 
hang this  again,  and  so  on,  thus  giving  a  domed  form  to  the 
roof,  which  was  closed  in  with  a  single  flat  stone  at  the  top  : 
the  construction  in  this  respect  being  the  same  as  that 
of  the  chambered  tumulus  at  fStoncy  Littleton,  those  of  New 
Grange  and  Dowth  in  Ireland,  and  a  few  others  hereafter 
to  be  pointed  out.  Possibly,  indeed,  the  whole  structure  had 
originally  this  character;  as  when  opened  in  1821,  there 
was  distinct  evidence  of  the  greater  part  having  been  more 
or  less  disturbed  and  ransacked,  at  some  much  earlier 
period  :  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  as  in  the  examination 
of   1821,  this  was   eflected   by   removing    the    cap-stones 
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forming  the  roof,  wliicli  were  afterwards  replaced,  and  in  the 
course  of  wliich  more  or  less  disarrangement  cannot  but 
have  occurred. 

Over  the  gallery  and  chambers,  a  heap  of  stones,  or  cairn, 
was  raised,  which  had  been  neatly  finished  on  the  outside 
with  a  facing  of  dry  Avail,  carried  up  to  a  height  of  from 
two  to  three  feet,  in  continuation  of  that  observed  on  each 
side  of  the  apjiroach  to  the  entrance.  At  this  end,  the  cairn 
appears  to  have  been  lengthened  after  its  original  furmation, 
by  an  extension  of  the  dry  walling,  as  shown  on  the  general 
plan.  At  the  west  end  of  the  tumulus,  are  dry  walls  inter- 
secting the  others  at  right  angles,  the  object  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  ;  possibly,  it  was  intended  to  con- 
struct chambers  at  this  end  of  i\io  cairn,  similar  to  those 
at  the  east,  should  the  occasion  have  arisen.  On  the  outside 
of  the  enclosing  wall,  tlie  cairn  was  again  piled  up,  so  as 
to  cover  and  protect  this  dry  walling  ;  and,  over  the  whole, 
appears  to  have  been  laid  a  thin  covering  of  vegetable  mould. 

Among  the  stones  which  filled  up  the  approach  to  the 
entrance,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
natural  ground,  were  two  human  skeletons,  one  of  wliich 
was  laid  on  the  right  side  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west. 
Tlie  other  was  inadvertently  dis])laced  before  its  position 
had  been  observed.  Near  tlicse  skeletons,  and  close  to  the 
laige  upper  stone  of  the  trilith  forming  the  entrance,  were 
the  lower  jaws  with  the  teeth  and  tusks  of  several  wild 
boars,  without,  it  is  said,  any  other  of  the  bones  of  tlicsc 
animals,  even  those  of  the  skulls."^  The  condition  in  which 
these  two  interments  were  found,  appears  to  prove  that 
the  true  entrance  had  not  been  discovered,  or  at  least 
opened  out,  by  those  Avho  rifled  tlie  interior  in  early  times. 
These  interments  were  prol)ably  contemporary  or  nearly 
so  with  those  in  the  interior.  Of  this,  however,  there  is 
no  actual  j)roof ;  they,  ])crliaps,  indicate  sacrificial  I'ites  in 
h(jiiour  of  tliose   entombrd    witliiii  ;   or   (lie  jaws  ni;iy    liave 

*  The  tuHks   of  tlu-Hc  Imnrs,   Honic?    of  l)r()n/.o.  (Ancii'iit   WiltH,  vol.    i.,  p.    20f), 

wliicli  iiro  prcw.Tveil   in   tiic  Muhouiii   of  pi.  xxix.)     Tlio  IuhKh  of  tiio  i'xiHlin|j;  wild 

^jiiy'n  IIoHpilu!,iiii'iimir<!  from  0  to  7  iiu-lioH  hour  of  Kiiropt-  <lo  not  ii|ipt'ar  frc(|iu>ntly 

ill   li-ni^tli,  on   till!   iiirj^rr  oiirvo.     Tliiu  Ih  to  cxi-ccd   .'i   inclii'H   in   lt'ii;,'th  ;  iIioho   ol 

fthoiit  tli«  UiiiKlli  of  wliiit  Sir  U.  C.  Ilonro  tin;  liiijiiin  wild  Inmr  iiro  uftcn  more  tlinii 

<*ii11h   nil  "  ononiiouH  tiiHk ''  of  tlio   hhiiU!  7    inclirH,  iind   tliiTc    \»  oim  Hpccinicn    in 

nniiiiiil,  found  liy  liiin   in  ii  li.'irrow  not  f;ir  the  MiiMriini  of  tlio  Collrf^c   of   Siirj;coiis 

froiii  .S(<iiii'licn;;<',  widi  it   Iniiiiuii  ski'litmi  in  Luiidoii,  inoi'u  tliuii  !'  iiu-licH  in  K'ligtli. 
and  r<'iii;irkiil)li.'  oiiji-cts  of  liotli  htoiic  und 
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been  deposited  in  proof  of  the  hunter's  skill.  Tlie  gallery 
and  chanibcr  were  filled  with  small  stones  and  rubbish, 
among  which  were  the  remains  of  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
skeletons  :  nearly  all  of  these  had  been  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed. In  the  gallery,  about  three  feet  from  the  entrance, 
and  just  within  the  first  pair  of  projecting  stones,  were  the 
remains  of  two  skeletons,  one  of  which  had  been  much 
displaced,  but  the  other  had  evidently  been  buried  in  a 
sitting,  or  rather  squatting  posture,  and  had  fallen  forwards 
in  decay.  The  feet  were  found  under  the  hips,  the  thighs 
on  the  legs,  the  vertebra)  and  ribs  in  a  horizontal  position 
between  the  legs  ;  and  the  skull,  with  the  summit  reversed, 
in  front  of  the  knees.  A  third  skeleton  was  found  near 
the  centre  of  the  gallery.  Among  the  stones  and  rubbish 
at  the  west  end,  were  some  bones  and  teeth  of  a  gramini- 
vorous animal  ;  and  on  the  flooi',  a  little  more  to  the  east,  the 
remains  of  three  human  skeletons  :  one  that  of  a  male, 
another  of  a  female  ;  the  third,  of  which  the  sex  is  not 
stated,  had  been  interred  on  the  back,  w^itli  the  head  to  the 
east ;  the  bones  of  these  had  been  somewhat  displaced. 

In  the  side  chamber  (No.  1,)  were  the  remains  of  four 
skeletons,  one  at  least,  as  was  evident  from  the  form  of  the 
pelvis,  being  that  of  a  female.  No  mode  of  burial  could  account 
for  the  irregular  position  in  which  the  bones  of  these  skeletons 
were  found.  Above  these,  and  mixed  with  the  rubbish  which 
covered  them,  were  some  pieces  of  earthenware  and  char- 
coal, a  small  vessel  described  as  "  resemUhuj  a  Roman  lachry- 
matory," and  a  few  scattered  bones  of  some  animal  ;  the 
remains,  possibly,  of  a  funeral  sacrifice  or  feast.  In  cham- 
ber No.  2,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  was  found  closed  up 
with  dry  walling,  were  some  pieces  of  pottery  and  charcoal, 
and  a  few  human  bones,  but  not  an  entire  skeleton. 

Near  the  highest  part  of  the  cairn,  within  about  six 
inches  of  the  surface,  and  nearly  over  the  side  chamber  No.  o, 
was  a  skeleton  lying  in  a  direction  about  N.E.  and  S.W., 
with  which  were  three  Roman  coins  of  the  third  brass  of 
the  lower  empire,  and  described  as  of  the  three  sons  of 
Constantino  the  Great. 

When  the  cairn  was  recently  re-opened,  a  heap  of  human 
bones,  most  of  them  much  broken,  was  found  at  the  west 
end  of  the  gallery.  Altogether  there  were  fragments  of 
ei.irht  or  nine  skulls.     Amono;  the  other  bones  there  were 
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two  upper  dorsal  vertebra)  united  by  anch^'losis,  and  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  two  others  in  the  same  condition,  obtained 
in  1S21,  are  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
There  were  also  a  few  bones  of  ruminant  animals  with  por- 
tions of  the  jaws  of  boars,  with  teeth  and  fragments  of  tusks. 
One  of  the  latter  had  been  cut  and  jierforatcd  as  if  for 
suspension,  as  an  amulet  or  tropliy.  There  were  two  or 
three  oyster  shells,  much  decayed,  a  few  fragments  of  red 
pottery  of  the  coarsest  kind,  well-burnt,  but  whether  of  the 
Romano-British  or  i\Iedia}val  period,  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, as  no  part  of  any  rim  or  moidding  remained.  At 
the  base  of  the  cairn,  in  the  approach  to  the  entrance,  two 
flint  flakes  were  found,  one  of  them  darkly  stained.  As 
flint  does  not  naturally  occur  in  the  district,  these  must 
be  regarded,  almost  with  certainty,  as  fragments  of  arrow, 
heads  or  other  implements  of  the  period,  when  the  tumu- 
lus was  erected.  This  is  an  inference  still  further  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  two  stone  axe-heads  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  cairn.  One  of  these  axe-heads,  now 
in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  is  of  flint  ;  the  other  of 
hard  green  stone  :  they  measure  4  inches  in  length,  by  li  in 
breadth.  A  groat  of  Edward  IV.  was  i)ickcd  up,  during 
the  recent  exploration,  by  one  of  the  workmen  ;  and  this 
may  perhaps  mark  the  time  when  the  cairn  was  rifled  by 
some  mediiuval  treasure-diggers.'' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  only  two  perfect  crania  from  this 
burial-place  have  been  ]U'cserved  ;  these  were  presented  to 
the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  by  the  late  Dr.  Fry,  who  had 
himself  taken  them  from  the  tumulus.  The  first,  a  remark- 
able specimen  of  its  kind,  is  the  skull  of  an  adult  male,  with 
the  lower  jaw  coinplct(3.  Its  length  is  great  in  })ro])ortion 
to  its  breadth  ;  the  form,  according  to  Kctzius,  being  deci- 
dedly  (hjliclioeephalic.  The  forehead  is  small,  and  rather 
contracti.'d,  but  not  low  ;  the  frontal  sinuses  well  mari^ed  ; 
the  extei'iial  ."Miditorv  opening  is  situated  wiiliin  (lie  posterior 

'  TIkti- iHcurii)iiH  proof  i)fniicli  Hi'iirclic's  It   is  luiiilriillv  slipiil/itcil  llmt   the  m-arcli 

ffir  trt-aHiin'  in  iiiciliii'Viil  tinii'H,  in  ii  docu-  hIiouIiI    lie    iiinilc  in  opi'ii  d.-iv,  in  tlic  prc- 

iiKiit  on  till!  ratcnt  Hull  ol  17llilvl\v.  11.  hciico    of    tlic   Hlicnfr   of    tiic  county,  tlio 

(l.'VJl),  t-ntitlcd  "  lii-    ttTi-ii    foilrh<ia    ]>ro  drci iimtrli'n    «ir    tilliin^,'-nmn,   uinl    oilu-r 

thc.HJiuro  iil)Hi:onilito  (|nrrcii(lo  ;"  in  wiiifli  honest  men  wlio  nii;;lil  lin   itlilc  to  certify 

the    privih^e    (if  exainininj;  Hix   hurrowH  to  (lie  fiiclH.   (Sir    11.    IIIIIh'h   "  {.ettcPH  of 

tinii    Hoiao    other    pliiccH    in    I)i-vonHhire,  Imminent  hiteniry  Men,"  pnlilitthed  hy  the 

when;   IreiiMiin;   wiih  HUpposed  to  lio  cim-  Cuniden  Society,  lU-i;!,  p.  ;t2.) 
o-aled,  iH  >{nint<d  to  one  IIoIktI  llinn|iel 
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lialf  of  the  skull,  the  sutures  are  nearly  obliterated ;  and 
there  are  no  Wormian  bones.  The  skull  is  not  quite  symme- 
trical ;  the  lower  jaw  is  of  moderate  size,  with  a  well-formed 
chin.  The  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  is  strongly 
marked.  From  both  jaws  several  of  the  teeth  are  wanting, 
but  have  evidently  fallen  out  since  death  ;  those  which 
remain  are  remarkably  worn  by  attrition,  and  the  molars 
have  almost  entirely  lost  their  crowns  from  this  cause  ;  those 
of  the  lower  jaw  are  concave  from  side  to  side,  and  those  of 
the  upper  are  convex.  In  the  lower  jaw  are  two  large 
cavities,  caused  by  alveolar  abscesses,  situated  about  the 
fangs  of  the  first  molar  on  each  side. 

The  other  skull  is  remarkably  well  shaped,  and  is  evidently 
that  of  a  young  person,  apparently  of  the  male  sex.  It  has 
the  same  general  form  as  the  preceding,  but  with  its  charac- 
teristics less  defined.  The  lower  jaw  has  not  been  preserved  ; 
the  teeth  which  remain  in  the  upper  jaw  exhibit  the  incipient 
effects  of  attrition.*^ 

Among  the  fragments  of  skulls  obtained  in  July,  1854,  are 
three  or  four  calvaria  sufficiently  complete  to  show  that  the 
length  of  the  skulls  had  been  great  in  proportion  to  the 
breadth.  In  three  instances  at  least,  the  thickness  is  remark- 
able, and  ranges  from  three  to  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  the 
thicker  parts  of  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones.  There  are 
portions  of  two  lower  jaws  of  great  size  and  thickness, 
especially  in  that  part  of  the  alveolar  region,  corresponding 
to  the  molar  teeth  ;  and  which  are  deeply  marked  for  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles  of  mastication.  Another  lower 
jaw  shows  that  a  first  molar  and  second  bicuspid  had  been 
lost  durino;  life.  8uch  of  the  molar  teeth  as  still  remain 
exhibit  great  marks  of  attrition,  and  present,  for  the  most 
part,  a  concave  surface  from  side  to  side.  A  still  more 
marked  appearance  of  the  same  kind  is  presented  by  the 
teeth  remaining  in  an  upper  jaw  ;  and  in  both  it  is  observ- 
able that  the  inner  side  of  the  teeth  is  that  most  worn  away. 
Though  the  bones  had,  of  course,  lost  nearly  the  wdiole  of 
their  animal  matter,  they  were  generally  in  a  state  of  good 
preservation  ;  and  hardly  a  carious  tooth  was  found.  None 
of  the  bones  had  been  burnt. 

•"'  See  Catalogue  of  Museum  of  Guy's  perfect  of  them  figured  of  the  full  size, 
Hospital,  No.  3200.  Tliese  skulls  are  to  iu  the  first  Decade  of  the  "  Crania  Briian- 
be  particularly  described,  and  the  more       uica,''  by  Messrs.  Davis  and  'riiurnam. 

VOL.  XI.  »  U  C 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Uley  cairn  is  a  monn- 
ment  of  the  ancient  British  population  during  very  early 
times.  It  appears  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  a  simple 
barrow  of  the  same  age,  as  the  mausoleum  of  a  noble  of  the 
present  day  does  to  the  turf-grave  of  a  village  churchyard. 
Altogether  a  finer  position  can  hardly  be  conceived  for  the 
burial-place  of  an  early  British  chieftain  or  regulus  :  a  cairn, 

"  Immense,  witli  Lliiul  walls  columnless,  a  tomb 
For  eadiei*  kings  whose  iiaiiies  have  passed  away." 

Similar  chambered  tunudi,  though  of  much  larger  propor- 
tions, still  exist  en  the  banks  of  the  Bo3'ne,  Mliich,  from 
ancient  Irish  records,  are  believed  to  have  formed  the  burial- 
places  of  man}-^  of  the  Pagan  kings  of  Tara. 

That  this  was  an  ancient  monument,  during  the  Koman 
rule  in  Britain,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  secondary  inter- 
ment near  the  summit,  accompanied  by  coins  of  the 
Constantino  series  ;  Avhilst  the  "  vessel  resembling  a  Roman 
lachrymatory,"  if  indeed  it  should  so  have  been  described, 
may  possibl)-  indicate  that  the  interior  ^vas  first  rifled  at  this 
period — a  circumstance  which  may  have  aiisen  from  the  roof 
of  the  chamber  having  been  discovered  in  making  this  very 
interment.  The  boar's  tu.sks,  the  flint  flakes,  tlie  stone  axes, 
and  the  result  of  the  examination  of  simijar  sepulchral  mounds, 
so  far  as  this  has  been  carried,  all  seem  to  point  to  a  very 
remote  period  as  the  date  of  the  Uley  cairn. 

Whether  it  is  in  any  degree  to  be  connected,  as  a  contem- 
porary ^vork,  with  the  ancient  camp  of  Uleybury  hard  by, 
seems  doubtfuh  Tlic  age  of  hill-fortresses  of  this  descrijition 
is  very  uncertain  ;  and  though  arguments  perhaps  pre})on- 
derate  in  favour  of  our  assigning  them  to  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  arrival  of  the  Belgjo,  two  or  three  centuries 
Ijefore  our  era  ;  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  Merc  not 
in  use  by  an  earlier  Britisli  p()|)ulation.  As,  however,  a  con- 
nection between  these  two  ancient  niomnnents  cannot,  in  tlie 
present  state  of  oui*  knowledge,  l)e  sliown  to  be  im])ossil)lo, 
a  short  notici;  ol  this  remarkable  carthwoi-k  seems  hero 
desiivible. 

The  (;amj)  oi'  L'leylmry  is  seate<l  en  a  hold  peninsula  of 
tli<;  hills,  coniK.'cted  by  a  very  n.iiidw  isUmnis  with  the 
tal)lo  lan<l  .I'ljoining,  ."11111  niiisl,  have  been  a  \('i'y  strong 
j)osition    ill   ;iiici('n(,  tiinrs.      It,   is  siirrotiiHlcd.  011    lour  sides. 
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by  a  double  rampart  and  ditch,  and  the  entrance,  by  the 
isthmus,  is  protected  by  outworks  of  considerable  magnitude. 
The  level  area  within  contains  thirty-two  acres.  Though 
probably  of  ancient  liritish  construction,  it  seems  likely  that 
it  was  appropriated,  and  perhaps  modified,  by  the  Roman 
invaders.  There  are  not  wanting,  indeed,  arguments  for 
claiming  it  as  one  of  the  chain  of  camps  fortified  by  Ostorius 
k^capula,  A.D.  51,  during  his  campaign  against  Caractacus  ; 
and  which,  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  extended  from  the  Severn 
to  the  Avon,  or,  as  some  read  the  passage,  to  the  Nen.^ 
That  Uleybury  was,  in  later  times  at  least,  in  Roman  occu- 
pation, or  in  that  of  a  people  thoroughly  Romanised,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  number  of  Roman  remains  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  villas  at 
Woodchester,  Cherington,  Rodmarton,  Withington,  and  other 
places  ;  the  "  Cold  Harbour  "  farm  at  Uley,  and  the  coins 
so  often  found  both  within  the  area  of  the  camp,  and  on  the 
surrounding  hills.  Of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  coins 
from  this  site,  which  have  passed  into  my  hands,  the 
majority  are  third  brass  of  the  lower  empire,  and  of  those 
which  are  legible,  four  only  are  of  an  earlier  date,  and  are 
referrible  to  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Commodus  respectively. 
About  fifty  are  of  emperors  from  Gallienus  to  Valens,  four 
being  of  the  Tetrici,  three  of  Carausius,  and  twenty-nine  of 
the  Constantino  family.  Mr.  J.  Y.  Akerman  has  been  good 
enouoh  to  examine  these  coins.    ' 

The  chambered  tumulus  of  Uley,  with  a  few  others  which 
will  be  referred  to,  has  a  certain  affinity  with  the  Cromlech 
tumuli  of  Wales,  still  best  known  to  us  through  the  old 
descriptions  of  Pennant, — those  of  Cornwall  described  by 
Borlase  and  others,  and  those,  still  more  remarkable,  of  the 
Channel  Islands  and  Brittany,  so  well  illustrated  by  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Lukis  and  his  father.^     Throughout  the  north 

"  See  a  jiaper  by  T.  J.  L.  IJakcr,  Esq.,  a  similar  view  of  this  subject,  as  may  be 
F.S.A.,  Arclueologia,  vol.  xix.,  p.  IGl,  in  seen  by  a  map  in  liis  '■  Giraldus  Cam- 
which  tliese  cani])s  are  traced  through  brensis,"  loO().  Vol.  i.,  p.  cxviii.  lu  the 
Gloucestershire,  lullowing  tlie  line  of  the  essay  by  Mr.  Baker,  above  referred  to,  is 
Cotswolds.  Sir  Henry  Dryden  is  of  a  particular  description  and  good  groumi- 
oi)inion,  after  a  very  careful  and  ex-  plan  of  the  camp  of  Uleybury,  the  form 
tended  survey,  which  we  must  regret  has  of  the  area  being  taken  from  the  ground- 
not  been  published,  that  a  continuation  plan  of  the  fortress  given  by  Lysons,  in 
of  this  chain  of  camps  is  to  be  traced  his  "  Woodchester,"  Plate  I. 
through  the  counties  of  Warwick  and  '^  See  observations  on  the  Primev.il 
Northampton,  as  far  as  the  marshes  of  tlie  Antiquiti(S  of  the  Channel  Inlands,  by 
Isle  ot  Ely  and  the  banks  of  the  IS'en.  Sir  F.  C.  Lukis,  published  in  this  Juumai, 
Richard  Colt  Hoare  had  previously  taken  vol.  i.,  p.    14'2,  2"22  ;  the  account  of  the 
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of  Europe,  in  Holland,  North  Gennaiiy,  Ilolstcin,  the  Danish 
Islands,  and  the  south  of  SNveden,  are  sepulchral  monuments, 
called  Giants'  Chambers  by  Worsaae  and  other  northern 
antiquaries,  ^vhich,  from  personal  observation/  we  can  state 
are  essentially  the  same  Avith  the  cromlech  tombs  now 
referred  to.  Excepting,  however,  as  regards  the  size  of  the 
chambers  themselves,  all  these  differ  in  important  particulars 
from  that  rarer  class  of  primeval  sepulchral  monuments  to 
which  we  must  refer  the  chambered  tumulus  of  Uley.  In 
these  we  find  a  much  more  elaborate  structure,  a  central 
coi-ridor  with  communicating  lateral  chambers,  arranged  in 
pairs  with  more  or  less  of  symmetry,  j\Iore  of  art,  too,  is 
shown  in  the  kind  of  vaulted  roof  with  which  the  chamber 
is  often  covered  in.  wliich  exhibits  an  ap})roacli  to  the 
character  of  the  arch,  and  has  indeed  received  the  name 
of  the  "  horizontal  arch."  We  here  trace  a  decided  advance 
in  architectural  skill,  as  compared  with  the  cromlech 
chambers,  with  their  simple  arrangement  of  upright  stones 
and  imposts,  however  remarkable  these  may  be  from  their 
numlter  and  often  gigantic  proportions. 

Chambered  tumuli,  such  as  those  now  under  consideration, 
arc  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  British  Islands.  That  of 
8toney  Littleton,  near  Wellow  in  Somerset^llire,  about  five 
miles  south  of  Bath,  is  the  best  preserved  example  in 
England.-  Of  that  at  Nemnet  near  Butcombe,  also  in 
Somersetshire,  little  evidence  now  remains  beyond  the  very 
imperfect  description  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine.'*  The  celebrated  "  Weland's  Smithy,"  near 
Ashbury  in  Berkshire,  may  be  a  ruined  monument  of  the 
same  kind.  There  are  in  Gloucestershire  and  North  Wilt- 
shire, several  long  barrows  or  cairns,  mostly  in  a  ruinous 
c(Miditi(jii,  wliicli  iiiiglit  rc))ay  the  careful  investigation  of 
the  aiiti(piary,  with  a  view  to  their  comparison  with  the 
more  distinct  examples  now  enumerated. 

ill  Inl,iii(|  the  remarkal)le  chambered  luiiiiili  on  the 
baiik>  ol  till'  Hoync,  at  New  Grange  and    Uowtli,  with  others 

('roiiiU-cli    ilu    'I'liH,   ( iiic'riiHcv,  :i    i^iillcry  llu^  (jiaiit'H  CliaiiiliT  iit  \\  aliliaiisni,  iiciir 

witli  Hiiiall  l:it<-i'ul  ('li)uiil ci'Mi-lciiii'iiiii  of  ilio  I.ulicck,  nixl   (lin.si-  iil  rillcii-c  inul  ()l-Iiiii 

Hrit.  Ari-litL'(»l.  Ahhiic  ,  viil.  i.,  j).  "JO;  vol.  iv.,  in  Di'iiiii.'irk,  iirar  the-  KucHkiMi'  l^'mrd. 
ji.  .'i.'JO  ;  mill    o'lii-r    iioiii'OH  in   llm  Hiiims  -  Sir  Jl.  ('.  I  luarc,  .\r(;lnL'ol<)giu,  vdI.  xi\., 

J'liirnitl,  vol.    iii.,|)|).   IT),   '_'(>.'),    .'S  I'J  ;  hIho  ]t.   i'-i. 

"  <)ii  Celtic  MfgiilitliB,"  Ate.   Arcliiuologitt,  •■  (mmiI.  Miii;.,  vol.  lix.,  ixii,  niid   I.xiii. 

Vol.  ."J."),  p.  VJ.'i'i,  .S«'o  uIko  IliMtiirii'H  of  tlu!  ('oinily  of  Sonicr- 

'    Wi>  may  allu'ln  nion?  purliciilnrly  lo  ml,  liy  (.'oJliiiMni,    Riiiiir,  ami   I'lirljiH. 
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on  a  smaller  scale,  are  doubtless  to  be  referred  to  the  same 
category  ;  and  there  are  other  less  characteristic  examples 
in  that  country,  of  ^\'hich  notices  have  been  given  by  anti- 
quarian and  topographical  writers.  Very  recently,  Mr.  A. 
Henry  Khind  has  examined  several  tumuli  in  Caithness,  in 
which  the  same  principle  of  construction  is  to  be  traced,  and 
which  satisfactorily  prove  the  existence  of  this  form  of 
sepulchral  monument  in  the  most  remote  part  of  North 
Britain.^ 

Did  the  limits  of  the  present  notice  permit,  we  might 
bring  together  the  details  of  these  several  examples,  with 
the  hope  of  presenting  a  connected  history  of  the  chambered 
tumuli  of  the  British  Islands.  We  may,  however,  observe 
that  we  search  in  vain  amongst  the  sources  open  to  us,  for 
any  notices  of  such  tumuli  out  of  this  country.  As  regards 
the  north  of  Europe,  at  least,  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
such  in  the  pages  of  Worsaae  ;  and  the  statement  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen  is  decisive  as  to  the 
fact  that  "  nothing  has  as  yet  been  observed  approaching  to 
the  form  of  an  arch  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  North,"  such  as 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  tumuli  under  consideration,  and  in 
which  these  writers  recognise  "  the  earliest  transition  to  the 
arch."  ^ 

Perhaps  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Minorca,  called 
Talayots,  have  more  analogy  with  our  chambered  tumuli 
than  any  other  monuments  to  which  we  can  refer.  As  to 
these,  however,  and  the  ap23arently  analogous  Kurhags  of 
Sardinia,  we  require  perhaps  more  precise  details  to  enable 
us  to  institute  an  accurate  comparison,  in  connection  with 
any  inquiry  as  to  the  ethnological  affinities  of  these  struc- 
tures. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  know  so  little  of  the 
ancient  sepulchral  remains,  barrows,  cairns,  and  megalithic 
chambers  of  the  south  of  France,  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  generally  ;  as  it  seems,  on 
the  whole,  most  probable  that  this  is  the  direction  in  which 
w^e  ought  to  search  for  the  traces  of  chambered  tumuli 
similar  to  those  of  Uley,  Stoney  Littleton,  and  New  Grange. 

JOHN  THURNAM,  M.D. 


*  Ulster  Journal  of  Arcliseology,  vol.  ii.,  ^  Guide    to     Northern     ArcliJBology 

P-  100.  edited  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  p.  78. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  HILL  FORTEESS  OF 
ULEYBUEY. 

It  seems  desirable  to  append  to  tlie  preceding  description 
of  the  Tump  on  CraAvley  llill,  a  furtlier  sliort  account  of  the 
fine  fortress  called  Ulevburv,  from  recent  examination,  in 
addition  to  that  given  at  page  324. 

This  intrenchment  is  placed  upon,  and  occupies  the  wjiole 
of  the  top  of  a  lofty  oolite  hill  situated  just  above  the  village 
of  Uley,  and  connected  by  only  a  narrow  neck  with  the 
adjoining  higher  elevation  named  Cra^Yley  Hill.  The  fortifi- 
cation was  made  by  taking  advantage  of  the  steep  slope  of 
the  hill  and  it  consists  of  a  narrow  terrace  of  about  seven 
feet  in  width,  placed  at  a  variable  distance,  but  usually  about 
sixty  feet  down  the  steep  slope  ;  and  of  a  low  rampart  made 
of  loose  stones  covered  with  turf  ])laced  Just  on  the  verge  of 
the  descent,  and  backed  by  a  broad  nearly  level  space  of 
about  45  feet  in  width,  which  is  bounded  internally  by  a 
short  ascent  to  the  level  top  of  the  hill.  These  works  have 
extended  all  i-ound  the  enclosure,  although  in  parts  the 
steepness  of  the  hill  has  rendered  the  lower  terrace  rather 
faint,  and  in  others  it  has  been  recently  destroyed  by 
quarrying  or  othei-wiso. 

The  top  of  the  hill  has  long  been  under  cultivation,  and 
therefore  presents  no  trace  of  antiquity. 

The  sha})e  of  the  hill-top  is  (piadraiigular,  but  not  very 
regularly  so,  and  the  sides  deviate  considerably  from  straight 
lines.  The  intrenchment  following  its  outline  is  of  similar 
form,  and  has,  from  possessing  such  an  outline,  often  been 
sup})osed  to  )je  of  Roman  origin. 

Tiie  entrances  are  placed  at  tlic  south-eastern  and  ndithern 
angles.  They  were  ajjproachcil  ;it  tlic  two  fbi-mer  places  by 
hollow  ways  ascending  the  buthcss-lila;  angles  of  tin*  liilj. 
Eacli  pas.s(,'S  througli  a  deep  gap  in  the  rampart,  ainl  lli,i(  al 
tlie  southei-n  entrance  is  deleiided  hy  two  nioinids  |)Iacf(l  mie 
on  each  side  of  the  ojxMiing.  ^i'he  eastcin  eiilianee  is  much 
altered.  At  the  northeiii  entrance,  wlmli  was  apftarently 
the  j)riiifi|i;il  approach  ti>  this  important.  ]»lace,  thi;  naii'ow 
portion    ol    liiLili    land    (•niiiiecliii;j;    the    hills   rendered    more 
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defence  desirable.  This  approach  is  therefore  found  to  be 
defended  by  a  lofty  mound  raised  upon  the  rampart,  and 
three  ditches  with  their  corresponding  banks  placed  in  its 
front.  The  trenches  and  banks  extended  quite  across  the 
narrow  lidge,  wliich  is  only  about  50  ^^ards  in  width,  and 
the  sides  of  which  descend  very  precipitously. 

The  measurements  of  this  enclosure  are  nearly  as  follows  : 

The  south-eastern  side  about  700  paces  ;  the  north- 
eastern side  320  paces  ;  the  north-western  side  800  paces  ; 
the  south-western  side  300  paces. 

Mr.  Baker  estimates  the  contents  at  about  32  acres.  The 
same  antiquary  has  given  a  tolerably  full  account  of  this 
fortress  in  the  Arclueologia,  vol.  xix.,  p.  167,  pi.  xi. 

As  is  the  case  in  most  instances,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  definite  opinion  concerning  the  people  by 
whom  this  place  was  first  fortified.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  little  reason  for  doubting  that  it  was  occupied  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  anterior  to  the  Homan 
invasion,  and  that  the  latter  people  afterwards  held  it.  It 
forms  one  of  a  chain  of  strong  posts  placed  upon  the  edge 
of  the  range  of  oolitic  hills  bounding  the  valley  of  the 
Severn  and  the  Avon  ;  a  position  of  much  consequence  to  the 
possessors  of  the  central  part  of  England.  Mr.  T.  J.  L.  Baker 
has  illustrated  many  of  these  forts  in  the  paper  already 
quoted.  Sir  H.  Dryden  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
same  chain  of  fortresses.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  has 
published  any  account  of  his  researches,  although  he  gave 
a  short  account  of  them  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cambridoe 
Antiquarian  Society  in  the  year  1841,  illustrated  by  a 
lithographic  map  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  situated. 

CHARLES  C.  BABINGTON. 


ON  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  EARL  GODWINE.* 

§  3.     GODWIXE  DURIXG  THE  REIGX  OF  HAROLD  THE  FIRST 
AN^D  HARTHACNUT. 

At  the  death  of  Cnut,  Godwiue  appears  as  the  cliief  man  of 
Englisli  blood  in  the  reahn,  and  as  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  the  dissessions  as  to  the  succession  between  Harold  and 
Harthacnut.  This  brings  ns  almost  immediately  to  the 
great  question  of  God"\vine's  life  and  character,  the  accusa- 
tion which,  with  many  writers,  has  branded  his  name  with 
indelible  infamy.  Had  he,  or  had  he  not,  any  share  in 
betraying  the  iEtlicling  ^-Elfred  to  Harold  I.,  or  in  the  loath- 
some torments  which  that  barbarian  inflicted  upon  his  rival 
and  his  adherents  ?  To  examine  into  this  question,  we 
must  look  at  the  state  of  affairs  immediately  following  the 
death  of  Cnut,  when  the  crowns  which  had  been  heaj)ed 
upon  the  head  of  that  illustrious  monarch  were  divided 
among  a  host  of  unworthy  successors.  That  of  England 
was  disputed  between  his  natural  son  Harold,  and 
Harthacnut,  his  son  by  Emma,  who  was  consequently  half- 
brother  to  the  Eno-lish  yEthelinirs.     According  to  Malmes- 

o  o  o 

bury  and  Wendover,  the  Danes  in  England  wei'e  in  ftivour 
of  Harold,  the  English  divided  between  Harthacnut  and 
the  sons  of  iEthelred  ;  Godwine,  wliom  the  former  calls 
"maximus  justitijo  pi-o])ugnator,"  apj)cars  as  the  champion 
of  Emma  and  Harthacnut.  Florence  says  nothing  of 
this,  nor  does  one  version  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
wliile  the  other  makes  Godwine,  at  the  head  of  the 
West-8axons,  act  at  first  as  the  chief  supporter  of 
llarthacnut's  claim  to  the  entire  kingdom,  aii«K  after  the 
division  was  agn.'od  uj>on,  as  the  ministei'  of"  that  prince  and 
Iiis  mollici-  in  Wcssex.  Now,  i(-  is  worth  notice  that  this 
last  versi(ni  of  the  ('liioniclc,  uhich  dill'crs  very  nuich  in  its 
dates  from  the  other,  makes  no  mention  of  (iodwine's  sup- 
posed treaciiery  to  the  ji^theling  iKl trod,  nor,  indeed,  records 

•  C'oiitiniK-il  Iroiii  |>.  'JTi'-',  anlr. 
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his  coming  into  England  at  all.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
wc  here  have  two  distinct  versions  of  tlie  story, 
which  have  been  confused.  As  the  tale  is  generally  t^^  ^er- 
told,  we  hear  that  the  kingdom  was  divided  """^s confuted. 
between  Harold  and  Harthacnut,  the  latter  taking 
all  south  of  the  Thames,  but  as  the  new  King  of  the  West- 
Saxons  still  remained  in  Denmark,  Emma  and  Godwine 
governed  in  his  name  at  Winclicster.  Alfred  comes  ovei*, 
lands  at  Sandwich,  is  seized  by  Godwine  at  Guildford, 
carried  before  Harold,  and  blinded  or  murdered;  Emma  is 
then  driven  into  exile,  Harthacnut  forgotten,  and  Harold 
elected  king  over  all  England.  Of  this  story  half  comes  from 
one  version  of  the  Chronicle,  half  from  the  other  ;  each  of  the 
tw^o  is  tolerably  consistent  with  itself,  but  the  whole  which 
they  produce  cannot  lay  claim  to  that  merit.  Godw^ine,  so 
lately  the  chief  support  of  Harthacnut,  is^  silently  trans- 
formed into  the  minister  of  his  rival  Harold  ;  the  tale  also  is 
always  told  as  if  the  aggression  had  been  made  upon  the 
Icingdom  of  Harold,  whereas  Sandwich  and  Guildford  both 
lie  within  the  territory  assigned  to  Harthacnut.  It  is  always 
Harold  and  his  party,  not  the  agents  of  Harthacnut,  who  are 
represented  as  opposing  his  entry  ;  Godwine,  as  minister  of 
Harold,  seises  him  within  the  region  wdiich  he  is  just  before 
described  as  governing  in  the  name  of  Harthacnut.  In  fact 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  those  wdio  told  the  tale  of 
iElfred's  landing  and  being  betrayed  by  Godwine,  knew 
anything  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  still  less  of 
Godw' ine's  position  as  the  minister  of  Harthacnut.  This  is  the 
situation  of  the  writer  of  one  version  of  the  Chronicle  ;  he 
seems  to  linAO  regarded  Harold  as  succeeding  to  the  whole 
kingdom  on  the  death  of  Cnut,  Harthacnut  being  rather 
mentioned  as  a  mere  unsuccessful  rival  than  as  one  wdio 
shared  the  kingdom  by  a  formal  division.  Florence  avoids 
that  part  of  the  difficulty  which  is  concerned  with  Godwine's 
personal  share  in  these  transactions,  by  recording  the 
dissensions  on  the  death  of  Cnut  without  any  mention  of 
his  name  ;  ))ut  still  he  leaves  the  other  untouched,  namely, 
how  it  happened  that  an  incursion  into  the  dominions  of 
Harthacnut  was  nvenged.  not  by  the  ministers  of  that  prince, 

'   Hume  indeed  tells  us  tliat  Harold  hail  more  prudently  says  that  he  won  him  over 

gained  over    Godwine   by    a   promise    to  "  par   des    voyes    que    I'histoire  n'a    pas 

marry  his  d.aughtcr,  but  1  can  find  notlun;^  ddvelopp^es,    mais   qui  ne  sont  pas  nial- 

ot  this  in  any  trustwortliy  writer.     Raj-iii  aisdes  a  diviner." 

VOL.    XI.  X  X 
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but  by  those  of  his  rival  Harold.  In  continuation,  Florence 
tells  us  how  on  the  final  accession  of  Hartliaciuit,  ^Elfric, 
Archbishop  of  York,  accused  Godwine  and  ]>ishop  Lvfing  to 
that  king  as  parties  to  the  nun-der  of  j^EIfred,  and  how 
Godwine  cleared  himself  by  his  own  oath  and  that  of  the 
other  great  men  of  the  realm,  asserting  that  the  blinding  of 
YElfred  was  not  done  by  his  will  or  counsel,  and  that  what 
lie  had  done  was  all  by  the  command  of  his  loid  King 
Harold.^  lie  also  describes  the  magnificent  ship  which 
Godwine  gave  Harthacnut  as  the  price  of  his  friendship — a 
gift  which  does  not  throw  more  doubt  u]ion  the  purity  of 
Godwine's  acquittal  than  the  fact  that  ^'Elfric  got  Lyting's 
bishopric  in  plurality  for  his  pains,  does  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  j\rost  lleverend  informer. 

Let  us  tr}'  what  amount  of  truth  we  can  get  out  of  tliese 
discrepancies  between  our  best  authorities,  taking  in  what 
amount  of  collateral  evidence  we  can  find  elsewhere.  The 
details  of  the  two  stories  in  the  Chronicle  cannot  be 
reconciled,  and  Florence  is  actually  self- contradictory  ;  yet  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  the  historical  character  of  the 
two  main  events,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  between 
Hari'M  uiid  Harthacnut,  and  the  subsequent  landing  of 
^Eli'red,  with  his  blinding  or  death.  The  variations,  however, 
in  the  narration  of  the  latter  event  are  so  numerous  as  to 
destroy  all  confidence  in  the  details,  yet  we  may  observe 
that  all  introduce  Godwine  in  some  shape  or  other. 

First  of  all,  1  think  we  may  fairly  accept  the  statement 
that,  on  the  death  of  Cnut,  Godwine,  with  the  West-Saxons, 
assorted  the  claims  of  Harthacnut,  that  the  kingdom  was 
divided  between  him  and  Harold,  and  that  the  government  of 
Wessex  was  carried  on  in  llarthacmit's  name  by  Emma  and 
Godwine.  The  version  of  the  Chronicle  which  states  this 
was  written  during  Eadward's  reign,  ami  apparently  early  in 
it,  as,  on  recording  his  election,  it  adds  a  wish  for  his  long 
life.  The  narration  is  remarkably  clear  and  straightforward, 
while  there  is  something  very  confused  in  llie  way  in  which 
tlio  story  is  told  in  the  other.  JSuch  a  di\isioii  of  the 
kingd(jm  is  also  tin;  sort  of  event  which  could  not  well  have 
been    invented,    while,    as    the    airangement     proved     only 

'•'"  Iimti|«<'r<'t'mMi  iMin  Mii  ci.iihilii  iifcmiic  luiii    tuliiis    fiic    Aii>;liif    |irinci|)ibuH    t-t 

VdluiilAlin  (uiHM)  (Hind  liiitcr  ejim  riPcaluB  ininiHtrm  iii(,'iiiitrilnm   \U%\  jmavit."     Fl. 

fuinml,      wmI     doiiiiiiiiiii      Hiitiiii      Ki-f;em  Wij;.  «i.  I(l4tl. 
Iluriil'liiiii  illiiin  fiKMTi- <|ii()(|  fecit  juhhImkc, 
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temporary,  it  might  easily  liave  been  passed  by  in  other 
accounts.  Now  this  must  be  reconciled  with  the  other  fact 
that  iElfred  came  into  England,  and  was  blinded  or  murdered. 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  controverted  details,  whether  iElfred 
came  alone  or  accompanied  by  Eadward,  or  whether  the 
latter  preceded  him  ;  whether  he  was  induced  to  come  by  a 
genuine  letter  from  his  mother,  or  by  a  forgery  of  Harold's  ; 
or,  finally,  how  long  he  survived  his  blinding.  The  great 
difficulty,  as  I  said  before,  is  the  fact  that  this  event  is  placed 
before  the  election  of  Harold  as  king  over  all  England  ;  if  it 
happened  afterwards,  all  would  be  plain,  and  it  is  probably  on 
this  account,  that  some  of  the  later  writers,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  do  actually  place  it  at  a  later  period.  But  the 
Chronicle  and  Florence  are  distinct  ;  ^Elfred  is  blinded 
before  the  expulsion  of  Emma  and  the  election  of  Harold 
over  Wessex.  Now  we  must  take  in  two  considerations  ; 
first  that  a  popular  rumour,  if  nothing  better,  accused  Emma 
herself,^  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  her  son  Hartha- 
cnut,  of  complicity  in  the  deed  ;  secondl}',  that  Eadward,  in  a 
charter,  attributes  the  death  of  iElfred  to  Harold  and 
Harthacnut  together."*  Now,  as  Dr.  Lingard  truly  says,  the 
accusation  must  allude  not  to  Harthacnut  personally,  but 
rather  to  some  of  those  who  governed  in  his  name  during 
his  absence,  that  is  either  Emma  or  Godwine  ;  but  as  Harold 
the  son  of  Godwine  signed  the  charter,  and  would  not  be 
likely  to  subscribe  his  father's  disgrace,  it  must  be  taken  of 
Emma  only.  Now  Emma  was  always  said  to  have  had 
little  regard  to  her  sons  b}^  iEthelred,  having  trans- 
ferred all  her  affection  to  her  second  husband  and 
children.  We  know  also  how  severely  Emma  was  treated 
on  that  ground  by  her  son  Eadward.  Again,  the  panegyrist 
of  Emma  does  not  accuse  Godwine,  but  represents  him  as 
receiving  iElfred  with  all  friendliness,  and  Harold's  satellites 
as  seizing  him  in  Godwinc's  absence,  and  without  his  know- 
ledge. Our  facts  then  seem  to  be  that  Jii^lfred  was  received 
by  Godwine — this  much  is  allowed,  whether  treacherously  or 
not  is  the  question — that  his  murder  was  the  work  of  Harold, 

^  Bromton.     "  Quidani    tanien    dicuiit  contra    dictum    Godwinum     magua    ira 

ijisam  ill  necem  filii   sui    Alfredo  consen-  ortaest." 

sisse  et  veneiiuin  Edwardo  jirocunisse  ...  ■•  Cod.  Dipl.,   iv.  171,  lul.     In  one  lie 

undo  dicunt  quod  propter  uecem  Altredi  accuses  the  Danes  in  general,  in  another 

contra  Uegein  Hardelcnoutum,  cujus  con-  Harold  and  HiU'thacuut  by  name, 
niventia    hoc    processisse    dicebatur,    et 
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■whether  with  or  without  Godwine's  consent ;  finally,  that 
suspicion  reached  hoth  Emma  and  Harthacunt.  I  have 
ari:;ued  all  alonix  tliat  as  the  aiiiii'cssion  ^Yas  made  on  the 
dominions  of  Harthacnut,  we  should  have  expected  that  his 
partisans  would  have  been  the  persons  to  resist  him,  whereas 
we  hear  nothing  of  them,  but  only  of  the  agents  of  Harold. 
But  though  the  attempt  was  immediately  directed  against 
Harthacnut's  possession  of  the  crown,  it  would  probably  have 
ultimately  attacked  Harold's  share  also.     Consequently  the 

partisans  of  both  might  well  be  on  the  alert.     God- 

share  of     wiuc  might  wcll   meet   iElfred,  either  on  his  own 

iitred-s  fat«.    accouut  or  ou  Eiuma's,  and  yet  Harold's  emissaries 

seize  him  in  a  frontier  town  without  Godwine's  inter- 
vention. This  seems  to  have  been  the  notion  of  the  con- 
temporary author  of  the  Encomium  Emma3.  And,  on  this 
view,  we  can  easily  understand  how  suspicion  of  treachery 
inav  have  attached  to  Godwine  at  the  time,  and  how  later 
writers,  forgetting  that  he  was  the  minister  of  Harthacnut, 
may  have  represented  him  as  acting  on  the  part  of  Harold. 
If  so,  with  what  aim  did  Godwine  meet  iElfred  ?  He  may 
have  gone  with  a  commission,  friendly  or  unfriendly,  from 
Emma  ;  or  why  may  we  not  believe  that  (iodwine  really 
intended  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  iEtheling  ?  Godwine,  as 
we  have  seen,  opposed  the  Danish  })arty  after  the  death  of 
Cnut,  and  obtained  for  Harthacnut  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  ; 
after  the  death  of  Harthacnut,  he  op})osed  them  again  and 
placed  Eadward  on  the  throne.  Why  attribute  to  him  a 
single  act  opposed  to  botli  liis  earlier  and  his  later  policy  ? 
He  had  opposed  Harold  and  supported  Harthaciuit  ; 
Harthacnut  Avas  still  absent  and  liis  cause  was  failing  ; 
.Elfrod,  the  English  iEtheling,  was  actually  landed;  nothing- 
was  more  natural  than  tliat  Godwine  should  transfer  liis 
allogicincc  to  him  from  the  dilatory  Harthacnut  ;  nothing  less 
in  character  than  that  the  leader  of  the  English  party  should 
(tonspire  with  tlie  Danish  King^  against  the  English 
yEtholing.  J  really  think  this  is  more  probable  than  the 
versi(»n  devised  by  Thierry,  that  (Mtdwine  went  to  see  what 

<•   Il:ir<ilii  w:i>i  (VTlaiiily  of  I'ji^liKli  lilrxxl  Kiii;lihli     prcfrr    i  lurtliiicniit,    llii.u;;|i,  ns 

on  til)'   iiiotlii-r'H  Hide,  if  the  miri   of  Ciiiit  tin;  hoii  of  ii  JJaiiixli  fatlin-  and  a  Noniiaii 

and  yl'^lfwvn  ;  if  lie  waH  not  really  Cnnt's  niotlier,   lie    wa.s    a    fnnijik-to    btrangcr. 

hon  at  all,  ho  may  will  have  heeii  Knulinh  Wan    illej,'iiiinai"y    a   nreat«r  obHtacle   in 

on    hoth    HideH.      ^et    he    fij;iireH    ;ih  the  IOnglif*h  than  in  UaiiiMh  eyes  '. 
choHi-n  UiiK  of  the  DaniHli  |>;iily,  ulid'-  th<' 
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iElfred  was  like,  and  finding  that  he  had  too  many  Normans 
with  him,  abandoned  or  betrayed  him  to  Harold.  Nor  has 
that  writer  any  business,  in  thus  narrating  the  story,  to  put 
into  Godwine's  mouth  a  speech  out  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
who  tells  the  whole  tale  in  a  completely  different  manner 
(making  iElfred  not  come  till  after  the  death  of  Harthacnut)  ; 
still  less,  two  or  three  pages  after,  to  make  the  whole  share 
of  Godwine  in  the  business  fabulous.  If  Godwine,  as  I 
imagine,  came  to  iElfred  really  intending  to  support  him, 
and  if,  during  Godwine's  temporary  absence,  Harold's 
emissaries  carried  him  off,  one  can  quite  understand  that  the 
cautious  Earl  might  think  it  useless  to  venture  any  further  in 
his  behalf,  and  might  thus  easily  undergo  the  suspicion  of 
treachery.  And  wlien  suspicion  had  thus  touched  him,  his 
accusation  and  acquittal  before  Harthacnut  become,  in  them- 
selves, perfectly  intelligible  ;  the  only  difficulty  is  presented 
by  the  particular  form  of  words  put  into  Godwine's  mouth 
by  Florence.  Taken  alone,  one  Avould  infer  from  them 
that  Godwine  arrested  iElfred  at  Harold's  command,  but 
that  all  the  special  barbarities  were  entirely  the  king's  own 
act.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
Godwine  was  then  in  Harold's  service.  If  he  were,  surely  the 
royal  command  would  be  ample  justification  for  merely 
seizing  the  pei'sons  of  uElfred  and  his  followers,  as  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  the  realm,^  provided  he  was  guiltless  of 
treachery  in  the  manner  of  accomplishing  it,  and  of  com- 
plicit}''  in  the  fiendish  atrocities  which  followed  their  arrest. 

On  the  whole,  the  matter  must  remain   now,  as  it  did 
then,  involved  in  obscurity  and  suspicion.     I  do 
not  pretend  to  make  out  a  demonstrative  case  in  conclusion. 
favour  of  Godwine,  but  still  less  can  such  an  one    doubtftd^^ 
be  made  out  against  him.     I  certainly  think  that, 
amid  such  a  mass  of  difficulties  and  conflicting  statements, 
the  great  earl,  every  other  action  of  whose  life  is  that  of  an 
English  patriot,  is  at  least  entitled  to  a  verdict  of  Not  Proven, 
if  not  of  Not  Guilty.' 

^   Would  auy  officer,  military  or  civil,  case  would  have  been  just  analogous  to 

lathe  service  of  George   I.  or   II.   have  tliis  view  of  Godwine  and  Harold, 

been  blameworthy  for  apprehending  the  '  So  j\I.   la  IJutte  (Dues  de  Normandie 

elder  or  tlie  younger  Pretender  I     If  such  i.  281)  *'  Cette  opinion  [that  against  God- 

au  event  had  taken  place,  and  the  king,  of  wine]  est  fort  contestable,  et   dans    tons 

his  own  act,  had  caused  the  full  penalties  les  cas,  elie  est  fort  contestee. 
of  the  law  of  treason   to  be  inflicted,  the 
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It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while,  as  before,  to  look  a  Httle 
at  tlie  way  in  whicli  the  story  has  been  corrii])teil  by  more 
recent  writers. 

The  way  in   wliich   it  is  treated  by  Mahnesbur^^  is  very 

remarkable.       lie    casts    doubt    upon    the    whole 

Maimesbury's  story,  but   dcscribes   those  who    related   it    (the 

statement.       "  rumigeruli,"  as  he  somewhat  contenijjtuously  calls 

them)  as  placing  it  between  the  death  of  Harold 
and  the  arrival  of  llarthacnut.  i\[r.  Ilanly,  in  the  Historical 
Society's  edition,  observing  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  ordinary  statement,  proposes  to  read  '"  Cnutonis  "  instead 
of  '•  Ilaroldi."  This  is  rather  destroying  than  explaining 
conflicting  evidence.  To  me  it  seems  plain  that  Malmesbury 
or  his  informants  saw  the  difiiculties  which  I  have  above 
mentioned  as  attending  the  version  which  represents 
God  wine  as  acting  on  behalf  of  Harold,  and  put  the  story 
later  in  order  to  avoid  them.  As  Ilarthacinit  is  represented 
as  highly  displeased  with  the  proceeding,  they  must  have 
conceived  Godwine,  Bishop  Lyfing,  and  the  "  compatriotjc," 
who  are  said  to  have  aided  them,  as  acting  on  their  own 
account. 

Now  stories  are  apt  to  improve  in  the  telling,  and  a  little 

dexterous   treatment   will    easily    transform    this 

Br.miton'8    vcrsiou  iuto  the  tale  which  is  given  at  such  length 

vc-sion.     jj^  Bromton.     That  romance-loving  Abbot  quotes, 

indeed,  the  connnon  version,  and  also,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  which  implicated  Emma  herself ;  but  his  own 
form  of  the  story  is  widely  different.  The  last  form,  as  wc 
have  seen,  delivered  us  from  one  great  crux,  our  jireseut 
narrator  sends  all  the  others  after  it.  The  deed  is  done 
after  the  death  neither  of  Cnut  nor  of  Harold,  but  of 
Ilarthacimt  :  the  motive  is  Godwine's  own  ambition  ;  the 
sovereign  ollended  is  of  course  no  longer  Hartliacnut,  but 
Eadward.  This  has  the  merit  of  getting  rid  of  all  puzzling- 
questions  as  to  (jlodwine's  })Ositi()n  during  the  divided 
kingdom,  or  as  to  the  parental  and  fraternal  merits  of  Kmma 
and  llarthacnut.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  jn-ince  the 
English  (!.\p(;l  the  Danes,  and  send  for  the  two  ^Kthclings, 
sons  of  yKthclred  ;  (Judwine  determinesin  hisown  min<l  that 
the  future  King  shall  reign  under  his  management,  and 
marry  his  daughtei"  ;  he  perceives  that  tlu;  high  spirit  of 
.Klt'icd   will  never  siibiiiil    (u  tliis  ari-aiiLi(!nieii(,  but  that  the 
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milder  and  weaker  Eadward  may  perhaps  be  brought  under 
the  yoke  ;  he  therefore  determines  to  destroy  ^Elfred  and 
promote  Eadward.^  Now  when  the  messengers  reach 
Normandy  in  search  of  the  ^thehngs,  they  find  Eadward 
gone  into  Hungary,  to  visit  his  nephew  Eadward,  the  son  of 
Eadmund  Ironside  ;  but  J^lfred  comes  over,  and  is  betra^^d 
and  bhndcd  by  Godwine,  according  to  the  common  stor}'-. 
The  Enghsh  chiefs,  enraged,  swear  that  Godwine  shall  die  a 
worse  death  than  ever  did  Eadric,'^  the  betrayer  of  his  lord 
King  Eadmund ;  Godwine,  however,  escapes  into  Denmark, 
but  his  goods  are  confiscated.  Meanwhile  Eadward  comes 
over,  is  crowned,  and  reigns  justly  and  mercifully.  Godwine, 
hearing  of  his  justice  and  mercy,  ventures  to  hope  that  the 
latter  princely  virtue  may  be  extended  to  himself;  he 
supplicates  that  he  may  be  allow^ed  to  come  over  and  plead 
his  cause.  This  he  does  in  a  "  Parliament,"  where  the 
"  Counts  and  Barons  "  talk  a  considerable  quantity  of  Norman 
law.  Earl  Leofric  at  last  cuts  the  knot ;  "'  It  is  clear  that 
Godwine  is  guilty,  but  then  he  is  the  best-born  man  in  the 
land  after  the  king  himself,  [therefore,  we  may  suppose, 
neither  the  son  of  Wulfnoth  the  herdsman,  nor  yet  kins- 
man of  the  upstart  Ealdorman  Eadric],  so  he  and  his  sons, 
and  I,  and  eleven  other  nobles,  his  kinsmen,  will  each  bring  the 
king  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  he  can  carry,  and  the  king 
shall  forgive  Earl  Godwine,  and  give  him  his  lands  back 
again."  To  this  singular  way  of  observing  his  coronation  oath 
to  do  justice,  the  saintly  monarch  makes  no  objection  ;  Earl 
Godwine  takes  his  lands,  and  King  Eadward  takes  the  broad 
pieces  ;  perhaps  they  were  the  identical  ones  over  which  he 
afterwards  saw  the  devil  dancing. 

During  the  reign  of  Harthacnut,  we  read  of  Godwine, 
besides  his  trial  and  acquittal,  being  sent  with  Archbishop 
iElfric  and  others  to  disinter  the  body  of  the  late  King 
Harold,  a  precedent  followed  in  more  polished  times 
with  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Dr.  Lingard  represents 
these  illustrious  body-snatchers  as  quarrelling  over  their 
agreeable  task,   Avhich   led  to   ^Elfric's   accusation  against 

-  Thus  far    Bromton   copies   Henry  of  adhere  to  the  common  story. 

Huntingdou,  for  tlie  rest  the  good  Abbot  ^  It  is  singular  that  Bromton,  in  intro- 

seems    to    draw    on    his   own  re^^ources.  duciiig  this  comparison,  makes  no  allusion 

Robert   of  Gloucester,   Polydorc   Vergil,  to  any  relationship  between  Godwine  and 

and    Fabyan    follow    nearly     the     same  Eadric. 
version  ;    Peter    Langtoft  and    Hardyng 
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Godwiiie.  He  had  also  a  share  in  the  capture  of  Worcester, 
aloiiii"  with  Siward,  Leofric,  and  tlie  other  great  earls, 
inchiihiig  ^Elfric  again.  Tliis  })rehite  is  said  to  have  instigated 
the  king  to  burn  the  city,  because  the  people  thereof 
preferred  a  separate  bishop  of  their  own.  to  one  nyIio  divided 
his  ministrations  between  them  and  an  archieijiscojial  see. 


§    4.   GODWIN]-:   AND   HIS  CHILDREN   IN  THE  EAllLY  PART  OF 
THE  REIGN  OF  EADWARD. 

On  the  death  of  llarthacnut,  in  1042,  Godwine  begins  to 
appear  in  a  more  im})ortant  and  a  more  distinctly  honourable 
character.  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  Eadward 
■was  peaceabl}'  elected  king  on  the  death  of  his  half-brother. 
This  appears  from  both  versions  of  the  Chronicle,  and  from 
Florence,  the  latter  of  which  authorities  adds,  that  his 
election  was  chiefly  brought  about  through  the  influence 
of  Godwine  and  of  Lyflng,  Bishoj^  of  Worcester,  the 
prelate  who  had  shared  with  him  the  imputation  of 
iElfred's  murder.  I  only  mention  this,  because  Thierry,  on 
insuflicient  authorit}',  has  given  us  a  picture  of  Godwine 
and  his  sons  acting  as  the  leaders  of  a  patriot  army,  and 
expelling  the  Danes  by  main  force.  This  he  rests  upon 
certain  confused  and  unintelligible  statements  of  Bromton 
and  Knighton,  which  it  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  reconcile 
even  with  the  latter  writer's  own  subsequent  statements, 
much  less  with  the  history  as  transmitted  by  earlier  and 
better  authors.  Bromton  connects  this  expulsion  of  the 
Danes  with  the  coming  over  of  iElfred,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  places  after  the  death  oi"  llarthacnut. 
Knighton,  first  of  all,'  relates  tlie  death  of  llaithacnut 
'  in  una  bovaria,"  and  his  burial  at  Westminster.  He  then 
says  that  under  him  tlio  opprcssio?i  of  the  Danes  was  so 
j:;reat  tiiat  tlx.'  MiiLrlish  rose  under  a  certain  Howne,  and 
expelled  them,  lie  then  relates  the  nnndcr  of  yElfred  as 
happening  under  IJai-tliacnut,  goes  oft"  to  tx'rtain  tales  of 
emperors  and  popes,  aiid  fnially  i"eturns  to  Kngland  to 
kill  Ilaitliacmit  again  in  tlic  ordinary  way  at  llir  marriage- 
Irasl,  and  to  bni'y  liim  at  \\"ni<-licstrr :  adtling,  that  tlie 
Knglish  immediately  sent  iiil<t  .Xnimaiidy  tor  Kadward, 
who   was  certainly    in     KnLi;Iand   al    the    tinio.       in.stca*!     of 
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building  up  a  story  on  the  absurd  contradictions  of  so  late 
and  inaccurate  a  writer,  Thierry  would  have  done  better  to 
have  adopted  in  full,  instead  of  merely  honouring  with 
a  brief  allusion,  the  legend  of  Saxo  Gramniaticus,  w^hich 
is  at  least  consistent  with  itself,  and  which  is  worth 
relating,  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  history 
even  of  neighbouring  countries  may  be  entirely  miscon- 
ceived. Saxo  makes  Harold,  the  son  of  Cnut,  die  before 
his  father,  and  consequently  never  reign  in  England  ;  Cnut 
himself  dies  at  Rouen,  in  a  war  with  Richard  of 
Normandy  ;  Svend  Estrithson  acts  as  his  lieutenant  in 
England,  and  secures  the  crown  for  Harthacnut.  This  prince 
sends  for  his  half-brother  Eadward,  whom  he  associates 
with  himself  in  the  kingdom.  Of  the  royal  saint  Saxo 
Gramniaticus  does  not  speak  highl}^  ;  he  ventures  to  talk 
boldly  of  Ead ward's  "  stohditas  "  and  "  desidia."  On  the  death 
of  Harthacnut,  Svend  liopes  to  succeed  both  in  Denmark  and 
England.  Finding  his  hopes  frustrated  in  the  former  quarter, 
he  returns  to  England  only  to  find  that  Harold,  the  son  of 
Godwine — Godwine  himself  is  not  mentioned — had  roused 
the  English  against  the  Danish  rule,  massacred  the  Danes  at 
a  banquet,  and  given  a  nominal  royalty  to  the  w^eak  Eadward, 
reserving  the  real  administration  in  his  own  hands.  This 
beautiful  stor}^  seems  to  meet  with  no  credence  from  any 
writer,  except,  perhaps,  Polydore  Vergil  and  Duchesne. 
Earlier  writers  had  probably  never  read  the  Danish  historian ; 
later  and  more  critical  ones  have  generally  passed  by  the 
story  with  the  contempt  it  merits.  Of  both  these  fictions 
one  need  only  say,  that  they  must  be  confused  repetitions  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Brice  in  the  time  of  iEthelred.  Knighton's 
"  Howne,"  indeed,  can  be  no  other  than  the  "  Huna  quidam, 
Regis  Ethelredi  militia?  princeps,  vir  strenuus  et  bellicosus," 
who, according  toWendover,^instigatediEthelredtothatcrime. 
Both  Eadward  and  his  mother  were  now  in  England,  under 
the  protection  of  Harthacnut,  who,  according  to  a 
probable  though  ill-authenticated  statement,  had  Election  of 
named  Eadward  as  his  successor.  This  is  clear  Eadward. 
from  Florence,  J\ralmesbury,  and  William  of 
Jumieges  ;  the  notion  that  Eadward  was  in  Normandy, 
adopted  by  Thierry,  comes  from  that  version  of  the  story  of 
iElfred,   which  represented  the   iEthelings  as  coming  over 

^  i.  444. 
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after  the  death  of  Harthacimt.  Or  rather,  as  Dr.  Lingard  truly 
says,  m  the  form  ^Yhich  it  assumes  iu  WilHam  of  Poitou,  it  is 
an  interested  Xorman  fiction.  That  writer  would  have  us 
believe  that  Eadward  was  elected  under  a  letter  missive  from 
"William  the  Bastard,  with  threats  of  a  Norman  invasion  as 
his  writ  of  praemunire.  Very  difierent  is  the  authentic 
narrative,  whether  in  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  Florence, 
or  in  the  more  elaborate  periods  of  Malmesbury.  This  last 
writer  gives  us  a  long  story  of  the  way  in  which  Godwine 

persuaded  the  unwilling  Eadward  to  accept  the 
Eloquence  crowu,  of  whicli  Florence  and  the  Chronicle  say 
of  Godwine.  i^otliing.     It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  character 

whicli  it  gives  of  Godwine  as  an  eloquent  speaker, 
skilled  in  tlie  art  of  guiding  popular  assemblies,^'  on  which  the 
novelist  well  remarks,  that  "  when  the  chronicler  praises  the 
gift  of  speech,  he  unconsciously  proves  the  existence  of 
constitutional  freedom."  ^  If  jMalincsbury  be  correct  in  his 
statement  (not  found  in  all  his  j\ISS.),  that  a  few  persons 
opposed  the  election  of  Eadward,  and  were  banished  from 
the  kingdom,  one  can  only  imagine  them  to  have  been  a 
small  Danish  party,  who  supported  the  pretensions  of  iSvend. 
That  prince  certainly  claimed  the  crown,  and  is  said  to  have 
professed  that  Eadward  named  him  as  his  successor.^  If  so, 
we  may  here  have  some  slender  additional  groundwork  for 
the  war  or  the  massacre  dreamed  of  by  Saxo  and  Thierry. 

It  is  however  certain  that  Svend  was  treated,  if  not  as  a 
friend,  at  least  as  one  whom  it  was  wished  to  provoke  as  little 
as  possible.  This  may  have  l)een  owing  to  his  connexion  with 
Godwine  as  the  nephew  of  Gytha,  as  well  as  to  his  own 
position  as  the  nei»hew  of  the  great  Cnut.  Certainly  he  was 
dealt  with  in  a  very  difierent  way  from  his  Norwegian  rival 
Magnus,  who  also  claimed  the  throne  by  virtue  (tfaii  alleged 
convent i(»ii  between  him  and  llai'thaeinit,  and  to  whom 
Eadward  was  made  to  I'etui-n  an  answer  of  magnanimous 
defiance.'''  Godwine  even  went  so  lar  as  to  counsel  vigorous 
aid  toSvend  in  his  wai-  with  jMagnus,  wliieh  the  AVilan  refused 
on  the  motion  ofiieoirie.   The  result  was  that,  alter  the  defeat 

*  "  Moiii'i  aH'i.-tiiti  IcporiH,  it  iiii.'iimi'  .'iflll.  KiKlwiir.l  HoniiMvliiit  Htrnnncly  bhvh 
;<eiilililii'i  liri;;iia  t-loiim-iiH,  iiiiruM  iliccn-,  "After  liiiii  |('iiui|  /// //  limt/nr  //uni/d 
ininiH  i«i|iiil'»  ])iTmmili.Te  iiiuu  |)liiccTenl."         whh  kiiij;  us  lon^  a-.  In-  livi-il,  aiul  uU<'r 

H  liarol<l,i.  ni.'i.  Iiiiii   my   liriilluT    lliii-<li(-iiimt<-    tooli    the 

*  l.uii[)<nl)<rg,  ii,  2'M't.  kiiipiniiiM  bolli  of  Dcnmailvuiid  Kii;;land." 

*  Il/ul.  .Sa({H    of  MuKnufl,  aji.  I.aiiii;,  li. 
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of  Svend,  Kent  and  Essex  were  ravaged  by  a  Norwegian 
fleet,  and  probably  the  sudden  death  of  JMagnus  alone 
prevented  a  more  formidable  invasion,  Thierry,  therefore, 
is  hardly  justified  in  saying  that  "  none  of  the  kings  of  the 
north  ventured  to  claim  with  arms  in  their  hands  the 
inheritance  of  the  sons  of  Cnut." 

From  this  moment  up  to  the  fight  of  Hastings,  the  history 
of  England  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  Godwine  and  his 
children.  Godwine  the  Earl,  Harold  the  Earl,  Harold  the 
King,  ruled  England  during  a  period  which  all  allow  to  have 
been  among  the  most  prosperous  in  our  early  history,  a 
season  of  repose  between  Danish  and  Norman  invasions.  For 
a  moment  the  intrigues  of  the  stranger  banished  the  stout 
English  chieftains,  but  only  to  return  to  greater  power  among 
the  united  acclamations  of  their  countrymen.  The  formal 
position  successively  occupied  by  Godwine  and 
Harold  was  that  of  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  Godwine 
carrying  with  it  the  chief  jurisdiction  over  the  old  westsaxons.^ 
kingdom  of  Wessex,  with  its  appendages  of  Kent 
and  Sussex.  This  was  the  portion  of  the  kingdom  which 
had  usually  remained  under  the  immediate  sway  of  the 
monarch,  ever  since  the  King  of  the  West-Saxons  had 
expanded  into  the  full  proportions  of  "  totius  Britannise 
Basileus."  Cnut  had  retained  this  territory  in  his  own  hands, 
while  dividing  the  rest  of  England  into  Earldoms,  so  that 
Godwine  probably  first  obtained  this  extensive  jurisdiction, 
while  acting  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  absent  Harthacnut,  and 
retained  it  during  the  subsequent  reigns.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  mark  of  his  greatness,  that  this  peculiar 
possession  of  the  sovereign  should  now  for  the  first  time  be 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  subject.  Harold  obtained 
the  Earldom  of  the  East-Angles,  including,  also,  Essex, 
Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon  ;  Swegen  was  invested  with  the 
rule  of  an  anomalous  province,  partly  Mercian,  partly 
West-Saxon  ;  to  wit,  the  shires  of  Somerset,  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  Oxford,  and  Berks. 

Of  the  administration  of  Godwine  and  his  sons  in  these 
high  places,  we  find,  of  course,  exactly  contrary  statements 
in  the  English  and  the  Norman  writers,  which  are  mutually 
compared  with  tolerable  fairness  by  Malmesbury.  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  ^  adopts  without   hesitation   the  Norman  version, 

'  Auglo-Saxons,  334. 
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and  represents  tliem  as  bcliaving  with  great  insolence  to  the 
king  personally.  Vet  this  is  just  Avhat,  according  to  the 
account  of  Mahnesbury,  the  English  writers  expressly  denied, 
and  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  phrase  of  the  Chronicle, 
that  they  were  "  the  King's  darlings."  As  regards  the 
more  important  question,  how  they  governed  their  Earldoms, 
their  popularity,  wherever  they  come,  except  in  Somersetshire, 
seems  sutRcient  proof  of  the  good  government  of  Godwine  and 
Harold,  while  it  aflbrds  some  pi'esumption  against  that  of 
Swegen.  Nothing  is  to  my  mind  clearer  than  that  they  were 
the  essentially  English  party,  the  impersonation  of  the  West- 
Saxon  feelins;,  hated  by  the  French  intruders,  and  looked  on 
with  more  or  less  of  envy  and  suspicion  by  the  Northern 
Earls  and  their  half  Danish  followers.  Whether  Godwine  had 
or  had  not  any  share  in  the  miserable  fate  of  Alfred,  no  stain 
can  be  found  attaching  to  the  subsequent  administi'ation 
either  of  himself  or  his  son.  The  Norman  wi-iters,  who  rake 
up  every  fable  against  them,  only,  after  all,  bring  vague 
accusations  without  jToof,  or  else  paltry  legends,  which  carry 
their  own  confutation  with  them.  When  we  have  continually 
repeated  nothing  but  the  same  charge  of  "  treason  "  against 
Godwine,  of  "■  perjury  "'  against  Harold,  we  may  at  once 
perceive  that  the  doubtful  crime  of  the  father  against  the 
English  ^theling,  and  the  crime,  if  crime  it  was,  of  the  son 
against  the  Norman  Duke,  were  the  greatest  of  which  they 
could  accuse  them.  In  fact,  their  hatred  is  the  very  noblest 
tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  rulers  whose  great  object  was 
the  support  of  the  national  cause,  and  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreign  influence.  Judging  Godwine  and  his  son  by  their 
certain  recorded  actions,  and  not  by  the  vague  declamations 
of  enemies,  they  are  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  raised 
;iii<l  maintained  themselves  in  greatness  by  a  thoroughly 
));iti'i<ttic  policy,  and  without  any  distinctly  ]>roved  crime. 
Along     wiih     the    advaiiccincnt     of     (iodwine     and    his 

sons,  King  Eadwaid,    not    long  after    his  election, 

yuccn  lii.i    inai-ried,    in     pursuance     of    his    engagement     t(> 

•fy"'-        the    carl,    his    eldest    daughter     Eadgylh,    (.r,    in 

)iio(l(  111   oriliogiviphy,   Edith."     (iodwine  probably 

'  Tlie    FrtMich     writfrn    Heeiii     Hnn-ly  (>i.  211'))  ({ivca  rathut  n  Myccniuiui  turn  to 

ptiZ'/.li-il  witli  tliis  iminn.     Tliii-rry  irirnriiiH  llw     niiinn  ;     tlio    "  i-liiiriimiift'    i-t    (loiico 

iiH    tliiit    it    m    "  ilitii  iitiiif    fftiiiilii-r    |><iur  crc'tttiin-,"  n»   thr   (jiirfii  appcnrM   in    (ho 

IvUwiilii!  (in  Ktliflswitlu!."   .M.  In  liiiiii'  <n  furnn-i-    punf,     lii-ciMm.s    niiiif    ddinitfly 

liinni:w  IliHtofy  of  tin- Duki'Hof  Nonnun'ly  "In  liclk'  ICj^iatliu." 
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expected,  that  by  tliis  means,  the  crown  of  England 
would  in  due  time  descend  to  a  grandson  of  his  own,  who 
woukl  have  his  uncles  for  his  natural  guardians  and  ministers. 
This  hope  was  frustrated  by  the  absurd  and  unnatural  terms 
on  which  the  royal  ])air  lived  together,  on  which  I  shall 
leave  Eadward's  monastic  biographers  to  enlarge  ;  suffice  it  to 
record  the  motive  which  some  of  them  assign,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  become  the  father  of  children  who  would  be  the 
grandchildren  of  the  traitor  Godwine,  This  Queen's  character 
puts  us  in  some  })erplexity  ;  it  appears  from  Malmesbury  that 
her  private  life  did  not  pass  altogether  without  scandal,  but 
that  her  d^'ing  assertion  of  her  innocence  was  accepted  by 
all  men  as  sufficiently  clearing  her  reputation.  We,  however, 
are  rather  concerned  with  her  in  the  character  of  Godwine's 
daughter  and  Harold's  sister.  She  was  indeed  disgraced  and 
restored  with  her  father  and  brothers,  but  she  has  also  won 
the  dubious  honour  of  Norman  approbation.  William  of 
Poitou  ^  represents  her  not  only  as  an  enemy  to  Harold, 
but  as  actually  a  favourer  of  William ;  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  good  deal  of  round  abuse  of  the  one,  and  of 
eulogy  on  the  other.  And  we  find  also  a  fact  recorded 
on  better  authority,  which  must  for  ever  stamp  her  name 
with  infamy.  Florence,  in  recounting  the  wrongs  of  the 
Northumbrians,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Tostig, 
enumerates  "  the  execrable  murder  of  the  noble  North- 
umbrian Thegn  Gospatric,  whom  Queen  Eadgyth,  for  the 
sake  of  her  brother  Tostig,  caused  to  be  treacherously 
slain  in  the  King's  court,  the  fourth  night  after  our  Lord's 
nativity."  *  This  recorded  crime  may  sufficiently  balance  the 
interested  praises  of  Ingulf,  and  the  saying  about  "  the  rose 
and  the  thorn."  ^  Indeed,  whatever  we  say  to  the  phrase  of 
the  Abbot  of  Croyland,  "  in  nullo  patris  aut  fratrum  barbariem 
sapiens,"  we  may  at  least  accept,  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  intended,  the  descrij^tion  of  her  given  by  the  Norman 
chaplain,  that  she  was  ''  Ilcraldo  moribus  absimillima."  ^ 

The  hrst  of  Godwine's  sons  who  appears  i:>rominently  is 
the  eldest,  Swegen.  We  have  seen,  Malmesbur3^'s  descrip- 
tion  "  raultotiens   a  patre  et   fratre    Haroldo   descivit,    et, 

^  199.  ^  A.  lOO'o.  omnium  liberalium  artium  esset  pjTiina- 

*  "  Sicut  sjiiiia  rosam  genuit  Gudwiims  slum,    sed  parvum    iu    rebus    nuiiidanis 

Eyitham."  inj^eiiium  ;    quam   cum   vidoivs,  si  literas 

*"'   M.ilmosbury's  "lencral  description  of  stupcrcs.modestiam  cex'teaniiiuetspeciem 

Eadgyth   is,  "  fociuiiiuni  iu  cujus  puctore  corporis  desideraivs."' 
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pirata  foetus  pr?cdis  marinis  virtutes  majorum  polluit."  The 
cause  of  his  taking  to  this  Viking  life  ^YC  find  clscAvlicre. 
The  Chronicle  tells  us  that  in  1046',  after  an  expedition  into 
Wales,  ''  then  commanded  he  to  be  brought  unto  him  the 
Abbess  of  Leominster,"  and  had  her  ^vhile  that  he  listed,  and 
after  that  let  her  go  home."  The  other  version  tells  us 
somewhat  later  that  "  Swegen  the  Earl  went  out  to  Baldwine's 
land  to  Br^'cge  ;  "  i.e.  Bruges.  Florence,  who  is  copied  by 
Iloveilen,  apparently  connects  the  two  events,  and  supplies 
the  name  of  the  Abbess,  telling  us  that  "because  he  could 
not  have  in  marriage  Eadgyfu,  Abbess  of  Leominster,  whom 
he  had  corrupted,  he  had  left  England  and  gone  into 
Denmark.''  I  infer  from  this  that  Eadgyfu  was  a  consenting 
party,  and  that  Swegen  forsook  his  earldom  and  his  country 
in  a  fit  of  pique.  At  all  events,  there  is  a  little  colouring 
about  Dr.  Lingard's  version,  tliat  "  he  had  violated  the  person 
of  Edgive.  the  Abbess  of  Leominster,  and  the  indignant  piety 
of  Edward  drove  him  into  banishment.*'  It  does  not  a])pear 
that  he  was  formally  banished,  and  his  treatment  as  an  outlaw 
might  well  follow  on  his  taking  the  part  of  Count  Baldwine  of 
Flanilers ""  against  the  Emperor  Henry,  while  the  King  was 
at  war  with  the  former  on  behalf  of  the  latter.^  His  Earldom 
was  divided  between  his  brother  Harold  and  his  cousin 
Biorn,^  both  of  whom  opposed  its  restitution,  when,  tired  of 
his  warfare  in  Denmark  and  Flanders,  he  came  to  ask  for 
restoration.  On  this  he  treacherously  murdered  Biorn,  as  is 
rehited  in  the  Chronicle  at  length.  He  was  afterwards 
restored,  at  the  intercession,  according  to  Florence,  of 
Ealdred.  Bishoj)  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York,  whom  Stubbs "  describes  as  being  of  that  authority 
with  King  Eadward  that  he  could  reconcile  to  him  his 
l)itterest  enemies,  instancing  Swegen  himself  and  the  Welsh 
King  Grulfydd. 

(To  he  continued.) 


'  MoHt  Huroly  tlio  LiiomiiiHter  in  i|iiOHtii)ii  of  l\w  Godwiiic  fiiinily,  niid  Hiildwine  tlicir 

iH  tlio  WL-ll-kiiuwii  LuoiiiiiiHteriii  llcivConi-  i-.ml  Iriciid  till  jnHt  lufore  WiliiimrM  iiivii- 

Jtliipr,  ill   Swojjcii'b  own  lOarMoni,  and  not  nion.   'i'osti;,' iiiairicd  his  (liiiinlitcr  .Juiiitli, 

Lf-oiniiiHtcr    in  Siis«''x,    uh     Mr.   lIusHcy  8i.st<-r  iif  .Miitliilila,(^n<-i'n  to  tlu- ('oiniiieror. 

((.'luii-cdieHor  Kent,   itc  ,  j).  'Jl.'»)  tukcH  for  '■'  l/ii|i|«-iiliirn,  ii.  'Jll. 

f^ranto.l,   infiTrinj;     IVoni    tli«    Htatcnicnt  '  Mahn<  hIhiiv  <'alls  liini  Unnio  ;   Wond- 

aljoiit    .Swc^LMi     that    "u    Hniall   nunnery  over  niakcH  liini  tho  Ivin^'H  couuin  inutend 

oxiHteil   lii-rc   in   .Saxon   tinicM.''  of  .SwcfjcirH. 

■^   I'luiidcrN  Mccnm  tliii  favourite  n-Hort  -'  Act.  I'ont.  Mbor.  x.  SiM'i|itt.      1700. 


THE  MAIDEN  WAY, 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  MAUGHAN,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Bewcastle,  Cumberland. 

Section  IV. — Surveij  of  the  Maiden  Waij  to  Castleton  in  Scotland.* 

Tnis  Maiden  Way  leaving  the  Kershope  river,  and  pro- 
ceeding forwards  about  600  yards,  reaches  the  summit  of 
Tweeden  Rigg  ^  and  tlie  Langknowe  Cairn.  This  is  a  long 
stone  barrow,  55  3'ards  long,  and  from  5  to  G  yards  broad. 
It  ranges  from  north  to  south.  It  has  been  opened  in  two 
places,  showing  a  Kistvaen,  or  grave,  in  each,  with  the 
stones  set  up  on  edge,  but  without  the  usual  sepulchral  con- 
tents. It  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  graves 
adjoining  each  other,  placed  across  it,  and  ranging  east  and 
west.  A  person  named  William  Davidson,  residing  at 
Bruntshield,  opened  the  two  graves  about  five  years  ago. 
He  found  nothing  in  them,  but  did  not  make  any  particular 
search.  The  view  from  this  place  takes  in  its  range  nearly 
the  whole  of  Liddisdale.  On  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Fells, 
on  the  north-east  of  the  Hermitage  Castle,  are  two  small 
conical  hills  called  the  Maiden  Paps,  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  nipples  of  the  female  breast,  but  possibly 
deriving  their  name  from  their  connection  with  the  Maiden 
Way,  which  appears  to  be  aiming  partly  in  that  direction. 

In  taking  a  general  review  of  the  tumuli,  or  barrows, 
described  in  the  preceding  survey,  one  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  uniform  characteristics  which  are  found 
to  belong  to  the  human  race  in  the  primitive  stages  of 
society.  For  although  the  camp  graves  appear  to  give  us 
proofs  of  their  Roman  origin,^  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  greater  number  of  these  monumental  remains  ouoht 
to  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier  period.  Vestiges  of  this  de- 
scription attributed  to  the  Celtic  age  have  been  found  on 
the  extensive  plains  of  Wiltshire,  on  the  Yorkshire  moors,  on 

•  Continued  from  page  "23."). 
'  Rigg  :  Anglo-Saxon  Hrig,  a  "  back,"  and  figuratively  a  liill,  ridge  or  rising  ground. 
'^  See  page  2. '30,  ante. 
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the  Sussex  downs,  on  the  cultivated  hills  of  Surrey,  as  well 
as  in  Aberdeenshire,  Morayshire,  the  Shetland,  and  the 
Orkney  Islands.  They  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  they  are  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  scattered 
over  the  vast  plains  of  Central  Asia  ;  and  they  accompany 
the  m3^thology  of  the  Norsemen  of  Europe.  Whether  they 
are  found,  therefore,  in  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euxine, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  throuirhout  the 
whole  northern  regions  of  Europe,  if  they  do  not  furnish 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  early 
northern  races,  they  at  least  afford  evidences  of  a  primitive 
state  of  society,  through  which  the  races  occupying  those 
different  localities  have  passed  to  higher  grades  of  civilisation. 

(520  yards.)  From  the  Langknowe  Cairn  the  Maiden 
Way  aims  a  little  more  to  the  north-east  in  a  direct  line 
towards  the  Shepherd's  cottage,  called  Tweeden-head,  and 
passing  down  the  side  of  Tweeden  lligg,  it  arrives  at  about 
1120  yards  at  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  called  the 
Old  Fold,  which  may  have  been  auother  Mile  Castle. 
The  foundations  of  the  outer  wall  show  that  it  has  been 
41  yards  long,  and  37  yards  broad  ;  and  there  are  the  traces 
of  three  smaller  buildings  within  it.  The  outer  wall  is 
merely  a  row  of  loose  stones,  generally  of  small  size,  as 
all  the  princijial  stones  have  been  removed,  and  used  in 
the  erection  of  the  cottage  and  out-buildings  at  Tweeden- 
head. 

(700  yards.)  At  1820  yards  it  crosses  the  Tweeden  Burn 
on  the  east  side  of  Tweeden-head  Cottage,  and  some  large 
stones  appear  on  the  south  side  of  the  Burn,  as  if  an  em- 
bankment had  been  made  for  crossing  it.  Several  stones, 
exhibiting  the  appearance  of  R(tnian  masonry,  may  be  seen 
both  in  the  old  and  the  new  buildings.  An  old  road,  called 
the  Cadger  Road,  here  joins  it  and  passes  along  it  for  a 
short  distance. 

(.OijO  yards.)  Proceeding  straight  onwards  up  the  hill  from 
Tweeden  Burn,  at  2)) 70  yards  it  i)asses  an  old  stcll,  or 
8hee[>fold,  near  some  large  rocks  called  the  Spy  Ci-ag,  from 
which  a  very  extensive  view  may  l)e  obtaineil.  There  are 
three  small  mounds  of  stones  near  it  which  may  have  been 
graves. 

(S.'iO  yards.)  Advancing  lbrwai"<ls,  acioss  the  end  of'.-i  Uigg, 
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generally  called  the  Red  Roads,  at  2720  j^ards  it  passes  the 
foundations  of  a  small  turret  about  9  yards  8(}uare,  There 
is  a  large  stone  lying  here  with  a  round  hole  worn  in  it  by 
the  door.  The  view  from  this  point  to  the  east  and  north 
is  very  extensive,  embracing  a  large  district  of  high  ground 
called  Tweeden  Head  and  Ivcrshope  Head  to  the  soutli-east, 
and  the  vallies  of  the  Liddal  and  Hermitage  Waters  on  the 
east  and  north,  with  the  long  ranges  of  picturesque  moun- 
tain land  which  bound  these  beautiful  vales  on  every  side. 
The  Maiden  Way  here  takes  a  direction  again  nearly  due 
north,  and  aims  for  Castleton.  There  is  an  old  drove  road 
alono-  it  called  the  Red  Roads. 

Cadger  Bond,  Flight,  and  Clinticood. 

The  other  line  of  road  called  the  Cadger  Road  has 
proceeded  onwards  to  the  north-east  through  some  broken 
and  mossy  ground,  and  about  9GU  yards  crosses  a  small 
rivulet  called  the  Harden  Burn,  at  the  Cadger  Ford.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  water  there  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable embankment  full  of  stones.  About  900  ^^ards 
forwards  it  crosses  another  small  beck,  and  then  enters 
into  several  old  enclosures,  and  passes  the  vestiges  of 
two  ancient  encamj^ments.  The  western  one  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Fhght.  The  foundations  of  several  buildings 
are  still  visible,  and  the  ti'accs  of  the  ramparts  and  fosses 
show  that  it  nuist  have  occui)icd  about  three  acres  of  ground. 
At  the  eastern  end  is  a  deep  ravine  through  which  the 
Clintwood  Burn  falls  from  the  adjacent  hills.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  this  ravine,  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
300  yards,  are  the  traces  of  ramparts,  fosses,  and  buildings, 
covering  an  area  of  more  than  two  acres,  and  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Clintwood  Tower,  or  the  Castle  of 
Clintwood.  A  stell  or  sheepfold  now  marks  the  site.  In 
the  "Caledonia  Romana,"  {|>.  24  0)  Stuart,  treating  of 
Temporary  Camps  and  Minor  Forts,  says,  '\Siniilar  examples 
of  held  fortification,  dillering  from  tliose  of  llic  early 
Britons,  or  of  the  Bordci-  trooj)ers,  present  themselves  in  one 
or  two  places  within  the  county  of  Roxburgh  :  in  ])articular 
on  the  farm  of  J'^ight,  near  (Mintwood  Castle,  in  the  parish 
of  Castleton/'  Tlicsc  two  encampments  m;iy  have  formed 
one  station  in   the  (i;i\s  ol"    lldinaii   occujial  ion.  .-md  at  some 
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subsequent  period  a  border  fortress  has  probably  been  built 
on  each  side  of  the  ravine.  A  small  portion  of  the  wall  of 
each  border  tower  is  still  remaining.  Some  weapons  of 
curious  fashion  have  been  found  at  these  encampments. 

Another  ancient  road,  called  the  Blackgate,  passes  through 
the  enclosures  on  the  western  side  of  the  Flight  encampment. 
It  comes  from  North  Tyne  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to 
south-west ;  crosses  the  Boghall  ground  at  the  Flight,  and 
the  Liddal  near  Castleton  ;  carries  its  name  over  Coom's 
Edge  into  Ewes'  Water,  and  into  Eskdale,  in  the  direction  of 
Sowerby-hass,  where  there  are,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
several  Roman  camps. 

(500  yards.)  Returning  to  the  Maiden  Way  and  following 
the  Red  Roads,  at  3220  yards  it  passes  a  large  green  knowe, 
"where  are  the  ruins  of  a  modern  building  called  the 
Abbotshaws,  in  which  may  be  traced  several  stones  resembling 
such  as  are  seen  in  Roman  work.  As  it  is  about  the  proper 
distance  it  may  have  been  the  site  of  another  Mile  Castle. 
There  are  traces  of  some  enclosures  near  it. 

(1500  yards.)  At  4720  yards  it  arrives  at  Castleton,  wdiere 
we  may  see  several  traces  of  ramparts  and  fosses  which  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  the  site  of  an  extensive 
Roman  station.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  position  of 
this  encampment,  as  the  road  to  Jedburgh  passes  through 
the  south  side  of  it,  and  the  churchyard  of  Castleton  occupies 
the  western  portion.  On  the  northern  side  the  ancient 
castle  of  Liddal  stood  on  an  almost  impregnable  post.  On 
the  east  side  it  has  been  defended  by  a  very  deep  and  narrow 
gorge  or  glen  ;  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  a  steep  and 
rocky  precipice  above  100  feet  high,  the  foot  of  which  is 
washed  by  the  river  Liddal ;  and  on  the  south  and  south- 
west by  a  double  fosse.  The  northern  fosse  is  about  20  ft. 
deep  and  20  ft.  broad,  while  the  southern  fosse  is  about 
24  ft.  deep,  and  33  ft.  broad  at  the  bottom,  with  a  rampart 
or  earthen  breastwork,  about  10  ft.  broad  and  6  ft.  lii<2;h.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  camp  there  must  have  been 
formerly  a  town  or  village  of  considerable  importance,  as  the 
foundations  of  a  great  luunber  of  buildings  have  been  dug  up 
at  different  periods.  Neither  the  extent,  nor  the  exact 
situation  of  this  village  are  known.  It  is  said  to  have 
suffered  severely  from  the  inroads  of  the  English,  and  to 
have  been  burned  by  them  more  than  once.     The  buildings 
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at  the  farmhouse  at  Castleton,  which  stands  on  the  east  side 
of  the  station,  show  stones  ivsenibhng  those  found  in  Ivoniau 
masonry,  and  two  K(»mau  roads  cross  each  other  at  this 
point,  namely,  the  .Alaiih'ii  Way.  and  the  road  cahed  the 
Black-ate. 

The  ]\laiden  Way  crosses  the  Liddal  on  tlie  cast  side  of 
the  Castle  of  Liddal,  and  appears  to  pursue  its  course  nearly 
due  north  over  the  moor  to  the  valley  of  the  TTermitage 
river.  Rising  out  of  this  vale  it  follows  the  course  of  the 
Thief  Syke,  through  the  Hartsgarth  Farm,  aiming  for  the 
ruins  of  the  Ilart.'^garth  Tower.  Here  it  is  usually  called  the 
Thief  lioad.  kSomewherc  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hartsgarth  or 
Gorcnbury  Towers,  it  would  fall  into  the  ancient  Roman  road, 
which  is  supj)Osed  to  have  run  between  Netherby  and 
Trimontium,  or  Eildon. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Maiden  Way,  I  would  again 
suggest  that  if  Whitley  Castle  be  the  Alionis,  then  Bewcastlc 
will  be  the  Galava,  and  Castleton  the  Glanavcnta,  of  the 
Tenth  Iter  of  the  Itinerary.  I  am  quite  aware  that  these 
stations  have  been  differently  placed  ;  that  Ambleside  has 
been  considered  by  some  as  Alionis,  Keswick  as  Galava,  and 
Ellenborough  as  Glanavcnta  ;  whether  on  sufficient  grounds 
or  not  appears  doubtful.  So  far  as  the  etymology  of  the 
words  is  of  any  authority,  Castleton  appears  to  have  a 
decided  preference  over  Ellenborough.  The  old  word  Glanna 
means  a  glen,  and  while  there  is  nothing  deserving  the  name 
to  bo  seen  at  Ellenborough,  Castleton  is  defended  by  two 
such  jrlens  as  are  seldom  found  in  such  close  connection  with 
each  other. 

In  the  map  of  Ancient  Britain,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Glanavcnta  is  placed 
at  Ellenl)()rough,  Galava  at  Jveswick,  and  Alionis  at  Amble- 
side, and  this  appears  to  be  on  the  authority  ol'  Btolemy  and 
the  Itiiiei-ary  of  Antonine.'  In  this  ma)),  however,  the  road 
is  only  laid  down  from  Ellenborough  to  Bapcastle,  while  the 
counti-y  Ijotween  i'apcastle  and  Ambleside  is  without  any 
trace  of  a  road.  The  jiosition,  therefore,  assigned  to  this 
Iter  on  this  map,  cannot  have  been  made  on  sufficient 
evidiMico.  i'x'sidfs,  \\\\'\\i'.  K(;s\vick  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  Roman  Station,  others  are  of  opinion  that  they 

''  ('i>iii|mr<-    iiIhi)   Mr,    nii;;li(h"    in.i|.   of        MiHlorici  Itiilaimir.i,  indilin  i  ■!  innlii-  ilu- 
"  Mrilaiitiiu   ll<iiiiiiii;t,''  in  tin-  Miiiiiiniciila         ilin  cIiimi  nl  tin-   Ki  <-cinl  (' UKsinii. 
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are  not  able  to  trace  either  Romans  or  Saxons  in  these  parts. 
Camden  certainly  does  not  mention  it  as  a  Roman  Station, 
and  there  is  nothing  conclusive  in  Horsley  respecting  it. 
Again,  wh}'-  should  Keswick  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
stations  of  this  Iter,  where  there  are  few  or  no  decided  traces 
of  the  Romans,  and  why  should  Papcastle  not  be  mentioned 
where  there  is  every  indication  of  a  station  of  the  largest 
class  ?  Again,  Alionis  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  stations, 
"per  lineam  VaUi,"  but  Ambleside  being  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  the  Roman  Wall,  can  scarcely  be  classed 
among  such  stations.  Whitley  Castle  being  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  Roman  Wall,  appears  on  that  account,  at 
least,  to  have  a  better  claim.  Antiquaries  also  disagree  as 
to  the  station  at  Ellenborough  ;  Camden  supposes  it  to  be 
the  Arbeia,  and  that  it  was  formerly  called  Volantum.  By 
Horsley,  Warburton,  and  Hutchinson,  it  is  considered  to  be 
the  Virosidum  of  the  Notitia.  By  others  it  is  supposed  to 
be  Olenacum.  Its  claim,  therefore,  to  the  name  of  Glana- 
venta  only  rests  on  very  uncertain  grounds.  To  this  claim 
to  locate  the  Tenth  Iter  in  this  district,  and  to  connect  it 
with  the  Maiden  Way,  an  objection  may  be  made  that  the 
distances  do  not  correspond  with  those  given  in  the  Itinerary. 
The  same  objection,  however,  may  be  made  against  its 
western  position,  and  in  fact  is  not  of  much  weight,  for,  so  far 
from  errors  in  the  numbers  of  miles  being  of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  Itinerary,  they  are  the  chief  drawback  from  the  value 
of  the  work.  Horsley  conjectured  that  the  Maiden  Way 
was  the  Tenth  Iter,  but  he  probably  fell  into  an  error  by 
making  it  teriTlinate  at  its  northern  extremity  at  Lanchester. 
instead  of  Castleton. 

In  treating  upon  the  ancient  name  of  the  station  at  Bew- 
castle,^  I  stated,  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  parish  of 
Lancrcost,  which  is  now  in  the  Barony  of  Gilsland,  and  on 
the  south  side  of  Bewcastle  which  is  now  in  the  Barony  of 
Liddle,  there  is  a  large  district,  formerly  called  Wuhjevvo.y 
which  may  be  only  a  corruption  of  the  word  Galava.  Denton 
says,  "  I  read  of  one  Beueth,  a  Cumberland  man,  about  the 
time  of  the  Conquest ;  he  built  Buecastle,  and  was  Lord  of 
Buecastle  Dale ;  his  son,  Gilles  Beueth,  had,  or  pretended  a 
right  to  all,  or  part,  of  the  Barony  of  Gilsland,  at  least  to  that 
part   thereof  which  adjoineth  to  Buecastle."     Beueth  was  a 

'  Section  II,  SCO  p.  125,  ajj/c. 
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follower  of  Gospatric  the  Great,  and  he  and  his  son  Gilles 
opposed  Hubert  de  Valliljiis.  to  whom  tlie  Baroii}'  of  Gilsland 
had  been  given  b}-  Ivandolph  de  Meschines,  wlio  was  Lord  of 
Cumberland  by  a  grant  from  the  Conqueror.  Denton 
proceeds  to  state  that,  "  Attempting  sometliing  afterwards 
for  the  recovery  of  his  ancient  right,  of  which  it  seems  he 
was  dispossessed,  he  w\as  banished  into  Scotland.  In  King 
Stephen's  time,  when  the  Scots  were  let  into  Cumberland, 
he  took  that  opportunity  to  incite  as  man}'-  as  he  could,  to 
assist  him  to  recover  his  estate  in  Gilsland  from  Hubert  de 
Vallibus  ;  and  it  seems,  notwithstanding  the  alliances  and 
other  obligations  which  Hubert  had  laid  upon  the  inhabitants 
to  bind  them  to  him,  they  took  part  with  Gilles  Beueth  as 
the  right  heir."  After  the  death  of  Hubert  de  Vallibus,  his 
son  llobert  entered  into  the  Barony  of  Gilsland,  and  enjoyed 
the  same,  but  yet  not  so,  but  that  Gilles  Beueth  still 
continued  to  give  him  disturbance,  by  making  frequent 
incursions  into  his  ancient  patrimony,  and  wasting  that  part 
of  the  country  in  revenge,  whereupon  a  meeting  for  agree- 
ment was  ai)pointed  Ijetween  them  under  trust  and  mutual 
assurance  of  safety  to  each  other,  at  which  conference  Robert 
de  Vallibus  basely  assassinated  the  unarmed  Gilles  Beueth, 
thus  settling  all  claims  to  his  ill-gotten  lands,  which,  however, 
were  not  permitted  to  descend  to  his  posterity,  for  his  only 
child  died  before  him.  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  Lords 
of  Bcwcastle  claimed  at  least  a  part  of  the  Barony  of 
Gilsland,  and  we  may  not  be  greatly  in  error  if  we  }>resume 
that  this  said  part  so  claimed  was  this  district,  which  has  so 
long  retained  the  name  of  Wuleva,  and  wlrfcli  may  have 
originally  belonged  to  the  ancient  station  of  (lalava.^ 

•"  Tlie  recent  discuvtry  at  Heweastle  <jf  quaries  wlio  inuy  iKsire  fnrtlier  pvidcnce 

part  of  nil  altar  to  Jupiter  Dolicliemis  lias  on  tliis  ciiriniis  sulijcot  of  Uoiiiaii   inytlio- 

ix-eii  ineiitioiiecl  as  claimiiii,' the  attention  lo;;y,  it  may  lie  aceeptalile  to  lie  informed, 

of  arcliieoloj^iMtH,      llorhli-v  j,'ave  an   altar  that  a  iletaileil    memoir  on  the  rii/lit.i  of 

thuH   inncrihiMl,  found   at  Hiiiwell   on   the  Dolielienus  has   lici^n   j;iven   liy  M.  SeidI, 

l{.oinan  \\'all,  and  another  is  noticed  by  in  the  la^t  xoinnu'  of  the  'I'ransaetions  of 

lloil^son,  found  at  U'sin^ham.  Mr.  i{oa(-li  the  lni|M'rial  Aeadeniy  of  Vienna(l)iviHi<)ii 

Smith  jjiveH  Home  account  of  this  title  of  of   IliHtory,   I'v.e.,   vol.   xii).     The  author 

•Jupiter,   in   IiIh  notice  of  a  (iallo  Roman  ^jivea  hix  plutcH  of  altars,  and  enumerates 

altar,  now  a  haptismul  font  in  the  ehurcli  Hixty-eight  monuments,  vases,  \e.,  liear- 

of  lialin^hen,  I'as  de  Calais,  (('ollectaneii  ing  the  name  of  Uolichenus. 
Aiiti'jiia.    vol.   i.   p.    I.'I.)     To  those  anti- 


THE   OBSEQUIES   OF  QUEEN    KATHARINE   OF   AREAGON  AT 
PETERBOROUGH. 

BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  HENRY  HARTSHORXE,  M.A. 

In  inviting  the  attention  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  to 
some  ilhistrations  of  the  obsequies  of  Queen  Katharine  which 
have  not  been  previously  brought  forward,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  introduce  them  by  making  allusions,  at 
any  great  length,  to  the  various  events  that  chequered  her 
unfortunate  life.  These  have  been  often  described ;  and 
there  are  few  subjects  connected  with  English  history  better 
understood.  And  indeed,  after  the  impartial  and  careful 
biography  M'hich  the  world  has  received  from  an  accomplished 
authoress,  it  would,  even  if  occasion  permitted,  be  usurping 
too  much  space  at  present.  From  the  days  of  this  ill-fated 
Queen  down  to  our  own,  there  has  been  an  unanimous 
concurrence  of  opinion  amongst  all  writers,  an  universal 
verdict  has  been  pronounced  by  successive  generations, 
that  her  conduct,  in  every  respect,  was  worthy  of  her 
regal  dignity,  and  entirely  irreproachable.  AVitness  her 
firm,  but  respectful,  obedience  to  Henry  VIIL,  her  sense 
of  conjugal  dut}^  her  purity  of  life,  her  humble  and  religious 
demeanour,  and  the  resignation,  only  equalled  by  her  mag- 
nanimity and  independence,  which  all  show  that  no  one  ever 
set  forth  more  conspicuously  these  virtues  than  Queen  Kath- 
arine did  in  her  days  of  degradation  and  sorrow.  So  that 
the  wish  put  into  her  dying  lips  by  the  greatest  of  all  poets 
has  been  fully  accomplished,  and  "  the  speakers  of  her  living 
actions  have  kept  her  honour  from  corruption." 

Yet  it  will  be  needful  to  call  to  recollection  a  few  incidents 
in  Queen  Katharine's  life,  or  there  will  be  an  indistinct  idea 
of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  circumstances  of  her  death. 
She  came  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  to  England,  betrothed 
to  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VIL,  to  whom  she 
was  married  in  1501,  with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing.  This 
apparently  happy  union  subsisted  but  a  very  short  time,  as 
the  young  prince  died  at  Ludlow  Castle  in  the  following 
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spring.  She  reiiiaini'd  in  wiilowhood  for  seven  years,  great 
part  of  which  time  she  was  in  much  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, througli  the  rapacity  of  lier  father-in-law,  and  in  other 
respects  she  seems  to  have  passed  her  hfe  very  unha})pily. 
After  this  time  of  trouble  she  was  again  married  (1509), 
to  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband.  The  near  relation- 
ship betwixt  herself  and  Henry  VIII.  created  a  temporary 
obstacle  to  the  union,  but  on  the  death  of  his  father,  it  was 
celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp  and  magnificence.  The 
Privy  Council  looked  very  favoural)ly  upon  this  alliance. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  however,  opposed  it  as 
unlawful,  whilst  it  was  defended  by  Bishop  Fox,  with  so 
many  arguments  of  expediency,  in  which  he  did  not  fail  to 
adduce  the  dispensation  granted  by  Julius  II.,  that  all  the 
difficulties  were  overcome.  For  sixteen  years  Henry  hved 
witii  Katharine  of  Arragon  without  feeling  any  scruple 
about  the  illegality  or  iniquity  of  the  marriage.  It  has 
been  asserted,  and  it  is  the  impartial  duty  of  an  inquirer  to 
give  the  monarch  the  benefit  of  his  conscientious  misgiving, 
that  two  years  before  he  commenced  any  proceedings  for  a 
divorce,  he  was  doubtful  of  the  legitimacy  of  ]\[ary  under 
such  an  union,  and  felt  far.  from  confident  that  any  power 
was  dispensable  that  could  set  aside  the  moral  obligations  of 
the  Levitical  law.  Thei-cfore,  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice 
towards  the  character  of  a  king  who  iias  so  nnich  need  to 
ask  the  favourable  judgment  of  a  more  dispassionate  age,  to 
deny  that  he  was  utterly  devoid  of  a  sense  of  the  conse- 
quences of  profiigacy  and  guilt.  Even  our  own  day,  three 
centuries  since  these  transactions  blackened  the  page  of 
English  history,  can  scarcely  venture  to  lay  claim  to  the 
merit  of  unbiassed  expi'cssion  of  ojiinion.  Kor  the  ]irinci])les 
afiecting  the  validity  <'("  tliis  niai-riage  yet  I'ciii.'iin  unsettled 
by  lawyers  and  tiieologians,  wliilst  there  are  still  increasing 
reasons  for  discussing  the  religions  diiVerences  which  ai'ose 
ill  tliat  i-(.'iL;"ii  witli  iiK^deratioii  ;iiiil  cii.'irity.  We  ai"e  relieved 
lujwever,  from  the  diflieiilty  ol'  now  giving  them  any  consi- 
deration at  all,  since  witlioiit  examining  whether  the  disj)en- 
sation  or  tin;  divorce  was  the  nmre  impolitic  or  uiilioly  act, 
we  hav(?  rathei"  to  look  upon  tlieni  as  (jiiestioiis  judicially 
settleil,  than  as  calling,  at  j)resent,  for  a  new  investigation 
and  decision.      All   that  relat<'S  to  the  actu.il   illustration  of 
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considerable  time  in  suspense,  and  the  whole  nation  had 
become  full  of  anxiety  whether  she  was  to  be  divorced  or 
not.  The  foreign  universities  were  consulted.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  called  together  that  of  Cambridge,  which  decided, 
as  Oxford  did  afterwards,  that  "such  marriages  were  still 
forbidden  Christians  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature."  The 
death  of  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  removed 
another  obstacle,  and  Henry,  long  since  both  satisfied  in  liis 
own  mind,  and  determined  what  to  do,  separated  himself 
from  Queen  Katharine  of  Arragon,  and  married  in  1532  Anne 
Boleyn.  As  the  last  step  to  stamp  the  new  alliance  with 
the  semblance  of  legality,  Cranmer  pronounced  the  first 
union  null  and  void,  and  Katharine  was  for  the  future  left  to 
maintain  a  hopeless  struggle  Avith  neglect,  poverty  and 
oppression.  The  view  taken  of  Henry's  second  marriage  by 
Pope  Clement,  greatly  accelerated  the  religious  differences 
then  subsisting  betwixt  the  nation  and  the  Court  of  Rome, 
and  caused  the  King  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  extir- 
pating the  papal  power  in  England.  But  we  need  not  enter 
upon  this  question,  nor  pursue  the  remainder  of  Henry's 
vicious  reign. 

After  the  separation,  Katharine  still  insisted  upon  retaining 
the  title  of  Queen,  notwithstanding  the  order  made  for 
styling  her  only  the  Dowager,  or  late  consort  of  Prince 
Arthur.  Much  uneasiness  arose  in  consequence  of  her  per- 
tinacity. In  all  the  official  documents  this  title  only  was 
acknowledged,  and  in  the  one  that  will  be  shortly  brought 
under  review,  she  is  merely  named  as  late  wife  to  the  noble 
and  excellent  Prince  Arthur,  brother  to  our  Sovereign  Lord 
Henry  VHT. 

For  some  months  after  her  separation  from  the  king  she 
resided  at  Greenwich  and  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but 
being  so  near  the  Court  was  inconvenient  and  embarrassing 
to  him,  and  she  was  removed,  under  gentle,  but  unequivocal 
restraint,  to  Buckden,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Bishops  of 
Lincoln.  Here  she  passed  her  brief  solitude  in  the  exercise 
of  devotion  and  devout  contemplation.  But  she  was  not 
long  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  this  healthy  retire- 
ment, being  soon  transferred  to  Fotheringhay  Castle. 
Katharine,  with  much  show  of  reason,  objected  to  remaining 
here,  since,  from  its  constituting  a  part  of  the  dower  settled 
at  her  marriage,  her  residence  might,  by   implication,  seem 
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to  compromise  tlioso  rights  she  head  hitherto,  with  so  mucli 
iiuIepeiKlencc.  fruitlessly  vindicated.  There  was  equal,  in 
reality,  much  stronger  objection  to  be  urged  against  it  on 
account  of  its  unhcalthiness.  For  even  in  our  own  days, 
after  all  the  exertions  that  have  been  made  (exertions  in 
which  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  I  have  taken  no  incon- 
siderable part),  the  malarious  vapours  of  the  Nene  spread 
contagious  disease  through  the  long  and  treacherously 
verdant  valley  wdiere  David  of  Scotland  erected  this  fortress. 
The  sluggish  waters  of  the  district  still  vainly  endeavour 
to  escape  from  it  to  the  sea,  and  in  unfavourable  seasons 
they  swell  into  a  wide  and  stagnant  expanse  that  destroys 
all  the  hopes  of  the  agriculturist,  and  leaves,  after  their 
subsidence,  the  seeds  of  ague,  fever,  and  death.  Shut 
within  the  humid  walls  of  a  gloomy  Norman  keep,  which 
was  surrounded  wdtli  double  ditches,  and  stood  islanded 
amongst  the  perpetually  recurring  floods,  when  it  was  not 
begirt  by  a  pestilent  morass.  Queen  Katharine  must  sorrow- 
fully have  turned  her  thoughts  to  the  dry  plains  and  sunny 
vineyards  of  her  native  land.  One  illustrious  captive,  who 
succeeded  her  in  this  dreary  abode,  only  exchanged  it  for  a 
(piicker  termination  of  her  sorrows  ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
the  two  royal  personages  who  were  confined  at  Fothcringhay 
should  both  have  received  interment  within  the  walls  of  the 
same  sacred  edifice.  The  prayer  of  Katharine  to  be  removed 
was  listened  to,  and  she  was  carried  to  Ivimbolton  Castle  ; 
but  her  sickness  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  death 
released  her  from  further  misery.  She  had  besought  tlio 
King  to  let  her  bid  a  last  farewell  to  her  daughter,  but  with 
consistent  inhumanity  the  prayer  was  denied. 

Sir  Edmund  l)L'<lyngfcld  wrote  to  Crumwell  i'rom  "  Kym- 
baltun,"  on  the  last  day  of  December,  to  inform  him  of  the 
Queen's  condition.  "  Syr,"  said  he,  "  for  the  state  that  she 
ys  yn  now,  at  tliys  })rescnt  tyme,  as  by  the  i-eporte  of  tlio 
Doctour  of  Fesyck,  yn  theys  wordys,  '  Non  nuiltum 
pejus  quam  crat,  ne(|ue  loiige  melius.'  Syr,  she  dothe  con- 
tvncw  yn  payn  yn  lier  stoniakc,  and  can  take  lytell  ]"oste. 
Il<r  wekcnes,  as  f  li;ivc  wivtiiii  (o  you,  yn  my  lormar 
iettours,  consydered,  tli(r  syckiics  rcmaynviig  yn  Wnrv  cannc 
yn  no  wyes  long  contyncw,  witliout  (Jod  otlicrwvcs  dys|)oys. 
Syr.  I  ;im  enfbrmed  by  tlic  s.-iyil  Ddctmir  ol  j-'csvck.  tli.at  lie 
nnjved   li<i-  to  take  nioic  (•((wiiccll  <>['  Icsvck  ;   wlicicunto  she 
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answered,  she  would  yn  no  wyes  have  any  other  Fesytion, 
but  onely  comrayt  herselfe  to  the  pleasour  of  God/'  ^ 

In  a  letter  from  Sir  Edward  Clianiberleyn  and  Sir  Edmund 
Bedyngfcld  to  Crumwell,  we  learn  that  on  the  7th  day  of 
January,  "about  10  of  the  clock  before  none,  the  Lady  Dowager 
w^as  aneled  witli  the  IIol}^  Oyntment,  Mayster  Chamberlein 
and  I  called  to  the  same  *  *  '•'  '••  *.  Syr,  the  Grome  of  the 
Chaundry  here  can  sere  her,  zoo  shall  do  that  fete  ;  and 
fiu-der  I  shall  send  for  a  plummer,  to  close  the  body  yn  lede, 
tlie  whych  must  iiedys  shortly  be  done,  for  that  may  not  tary."- 

In  the  preceding  observations,  which  do  not  profess  to 
invite  attention  on  the  score  of  originality,  it  has  been 
equally  difficult  to  compress  what  is  essential  to  a  clear  and 
succinct  understanding  of  this  memorable  history,  as  it  is  to 
restrain  the  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  defenceless  and 
persecuted  lady  who  was  its  object.  We  have  reached  the 
last  scene  of  the  royal  victim's  life,  and  it  now  devolves 
upon  us  to  describe  the  royal  funeral.  And  in  narrating 
the  solemn  pageantry  that  marked  it,  I  shall  avail  m^^self 
of  the  use  of  a  document  which,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
has  remained  unconsulted  amongst  the  records  in  the 
custody  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Immediately  Henry 
was  apprised  of  the  Queen's  decease,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Lady  Bedingfield,  wife  of  Sir  Edmund,  her  guardian,  stating 
his  intention  to  have  the  body  of  "  our  dearest  sister,  the 
Lady  Katharine,  relict  of  our  natural  brother.  Prince  Arthur," 
interred  according  to  her  honour  and  estate.  Lady  Bedingfield 
herself  being  appointed  one  of  the  principal  mourners.  The 
monarch  has  been  censured  for  not  complying  with  his 
consort's  'uishes  as  to  the  place  of  her  interment ;  but  when 
its  vicinity  to  Kimbolton  is  considered,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  solemn  edifice  itself,  he  may  be  fairly  acquitted  of 
blame  in  ordering  her  remains  to  be  carried  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Peterborough.  The  ensuing  particulars  will  also  show 
that,  as  far  as  a  grand  and  empty  ceremonial  was  concerned, 
her  remains  were  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration  and 
respect.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  rather  remarkable,  as  tending 
to  vindicate  Henry  VIII.  from  any  neglect,  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  Katharine's  funeral  were  so  like  some  of  those 
adopted  at  that  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  his  mother,  that  they 
would  seem  to  have  been  ordered  in  imitation.     She  died  on 
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the  7tli  of  Januarv,  and  all  the  preparations  for  the  funeral 
were  ordered  to  be  completed  b}'"  the  25th  of  the  month. 
They  were,  indeed,  of  so  costly  and  elaborate  a  nature 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  finish  them  sooner. 

In  the  first  place,  provision  was  to  be  made  for  the 
bowellin.f^,  sering  and  enclosing  the  corpse  in  lead.  When 
Queen  Eleanor,  of  Castile,  departed,  as  we  read  in  the 
Ro3\al  wardrobe  accounts  for  the  year,  her  body  was  stufled 
with  barley.  Queen  Katharine's  was  ordered  to  be  sered, 
trannnelled,  leaded  and  chested  with  spices  and  other  things 
thereunto  appertaining.  When  Henry  VIII.  himself  died, 
commandment  was  given  for  wrapping  his  corpse  in  cere 
cloth  of  many  folds,  over  the  fine  cloth  of  rains  and  velvet, 
surely  bound  and  trammelled  with  cords  of  silk. 

The  chandeler  received  instructions  to  prepare  a  proper 
number  of  lights  to  be  employed  round  the  corpse  during 
the  time  it  remained  at  Kimbolton  Castle,  or  in  the  next 
church  or  chapel  where  it  rested  ;  and  he  was  ordered  to 
"  execute  all  exequies  and  ceremonies  for  the  time."  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  route  taken  by  the  funeral  cortege, 
but  it  most  probal)ly  lay  by  the  nearest  line,  which  was 
through  Huntingdon,  IStilton  and  Yaxley.  Particular 
directions  were  given  for  the  picjiaration  of  the  hearses  or 
canopies  that  rested  over  the  body,  and  were  borne  in  the 
procession.  There  were  to  be  two  of  these — one  with  five 
princii)al.s  of  main  divisions  of  the  entire  framework  filled 
with  lights,  which  was  to  be  placed  over  the  corpse  in  the 
church  where  the  funeral  made  its  first  halt  ;  the  other,  "  a 
sumptuous  hearse,"  with  nine  principals  and  lights  accord- 
ingly, to  be  set  in  the  church  or  monastery  where  the  body  was 
interred.  These  hearses  were  commonly  very  elaborate  archi- 
tectural compositions,  exhibiting  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  period,  such  as  canopies,  images,  buttresses  and  finials, 
probably  all  made  of  wax  on  a  wooden  framework.  The 
issue  roll  of  44  Eldward  III.  nunlions  the  cost  of  Queen 
I*liilipj>a's,  in  various  items,  as  amounting  to  1  (IG/.,  besides 
other  large  charges  for  lights  l)urning  round  the  l)ody  in 
Westminster  Abljey.  Jhit  it  is  unncccss.-iry  to  ijuoto  these 
early  illustrations,  which  seem  to  hv.  of  a  like  character,  not 
only  at  the  obs('(|uics  of  the  itoyal  family,  as  at  that  of  John 
l)ukc  of  IJcdfoid.  but  of  several  noble  families  who  were 
ii(.t      .'illicd     to    the     Cidwn.      \\\\\'j:    I'^dwaid    I.,    with     his 
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usual  magnificence,  and  conjugal  attachment  to  Eleanor, 
marked  the  sites  where  her  body  rested  on  its  way  to  inter- 
ment with  those  more  durable  monuments  or  horses  of 
stone  which,  at  Gcddington,  Ilardingstone  and  Waltham, 
still  remain.  It  was  not  unusual  to  display  the  image  of  the 
deceased  in  these  works,  but,  as  we  shall  shortly  learn,  that 
of  Queen  Katharine  was  exhibited  in  a  different  manner. 

It  sometimes  happened,  as  at  the  funeral  of  King  Henry 
v.,  and  also  that  of  Anne  of  Bohemia,  that  several  herses 
were  manufactured,  but  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  number 
altogether  was  regulated  by  that  of  the  resting-places, 
though  there  was  occasionally  no  limits  set  to  the  number 
of  tapers  burnt,  or  the  weiglit  of  wax  consumed,  at  these 
ceremonies.  Two  hundred  yeomen  carried  staff  torches,  and 
long  torches  were  given  to  others  who  were  clad  in  gowns 
and  hoods.  Besides  the  common  wax  expended  for  tapers, 
white  virgin  wax  was  ordered  for  the  times  of  service,  when 
Dirige  was  sung  at  night  and  mass  in  the  morning. 

The  principal  liearse  had  double  barriers,  the  inner  one 
for  the  ladies,  and  the  outer  for  the  lords.  This  was 
evidently  intended  for  a  protection,  just  as  we  find  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Devon,  desiring  (1391)  that  she  should  have  no 
other  hearse  than  plain  bars,  to  keep  off  the  pressure  of  the 
people.  The  same  object  was  further  facilitated  on  this 
occasion,  by  there  being  forms,  covered  with  black  cloth, 
garnished  with  escutcheons  of  Queen  Katharine's  arms, 
which  were  to  be  set  round  the  corpse  instead  of  Imrriers. 

"  A  solemn  facion  "  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  conveying 
the  corpse  from  the  chamber  to  the  church,  where  it  was 
first  to  remain,  at  which,  besides  three  bishops  (mitres)  with 
the  choir,  and  six  knights,  who  were  to  bear  it,  there  were 
to  be  six  barons  and  other  noblemen  as  assistants  ;  four 
knights  also  to  carry  a  canop3\  The  chief  moiu-ner  (Lady 
Bedingfield),  with  eight  others,  accompanied  the  corpse  to 
the  chapel,  and  attended  the  Dirige  and  the  masses  :  at  every 
mass  she  only  offered  as  she  was  admonished  by  the  officer 
of  arms,  and  on  the  occasion  presented  palls  of  cloth  of  gold 
of  baudekyn. 

Nightly  watch  was  ordered  as  long  as  the  ro3\al  body  lay 
unburied,  and  during  the  same  period,  the  prelates  were  to 
execute  daily  service.  A  chariot  conveyed  the  cor])sc  from 
the  chapel,  where  it  first  rested,   to   Peterborough.      The 
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coqise  itself  was  coTcred  with  a  pall  of  black  rich  cloth  of 
gold,  divided  with  a  cross  of  white  cloth  of  gold.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  original  pall  nsed  at  the  obsequies  of 
Prince  Arthur  is  still  preserved  by  the  Clothiers'  Conii^iny 
at  Worcester,  but  it  is,  in  reality,  no  otiier  than  the  mortuary 
cloth  of  the  fraternity,  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  highly 
curious,  and  of  the  same  period,  but  not  sumptuous  enough 
to  have  been  used  at  a  regal  funeral.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  it  was  customary  on  these  occasions  to 
introduce  the  likeness  or  image  of  the  defunct  ;  and,  in  the 
present  instance,  there  was  fixed  upon  the  pall  a  cast,  or 
puffed  image,  of  a  princess,  ajipareled  in  her  robes  of  estate, 
with  a  coronal  upon  her  head,  with  rings,  gloves,  and  jewels 
upon  her  hands.  Six  horses,  covered  with  black  velvet, 
drew  the  square  canopy,  which,  in  like  manner,  was  covered 
with  black  velvet,  with  a  cross  of  white  cloth  of  gold  ;  and 
at  every  end  of  the  chariot,  upon  the  coffers,  there  knelt  a 
gentleman  usher  all  the  way.  Four  horsemen,  in  mourning- 
gowns  and  hoods,  rode  four  of  the  horses  ;  each  of  the  six 
bad  four  scutcheons  of  Prince  Arthur's  arms,  beaten  in  oil 
upon  tuke  with  fine  gold,  and  upon  every  horse's  head  a 
cliailVon  of  her  arms.  At  each  corner  of  the  chariot  a 
gentleman  carried  a  banner  of  the  queen's  arms ;  and  four 
other  banners  of  saints  were  borne  by  officers  of  arms  in  the 
king's  coats. 

The  chief  mourner  went  on  horseback  innnediately  after 
the  body,  an<l  behind  eiglit  ladies  on  paHreys,  trai)ped  in 
black  clotli,  the  ladies  riding  alone,  in  their  mantles  and 
slops.  This  method  of  riding  singly  was  followed  in  the  first 
pi'ocession,  when  Katharine  went  from  Southwark  to  St. 
Paul's  to  be  married. 

Another  chariot,  containing  foui-  ladies,  succeeded,  and 
after  it  six  ladies  on  horseback,  one  following  the  other. 
Tlie  procession  was  closed  by  a  third  chariot,  drawn  and 
ajjparelled  in  every  point  like  the  preceding  one,  and  liolding 
six  ladies  or  gentlewomen. 

Palls  of  cloth  of  gold  of  lt;inilckyn  were!  pi-oviil('(l  lor  the 
ollerings  of  the  principnl  nminncrs  :  three  for  a  duchess,  two 
for  a  countess,  and  one  for  every  baroness. 

I''iill  instiMictioiis  were  given  to  Ihe  p.-iintei.  ;iinongst  winch 
ni;iv  he  irientiom'il  the  (ir(h'r  of  lour  h;iiiners  of  saints, 
each    of  ihehi    a    yaid   .iihI  t  hicc  (|iiailrrs   S([uare,   of  double 
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sarsnet,  beaten  with  oil  and  fine  gold,  with  a  scutcheon  of 
arms  on  each,  one  of  the  Trinity,  another  of  St.  George,  the 
third  of  our  Lady,  the  fourth  of  St.  Katharine.  Four  banner- 
rolls  of  the  Queen's  arms,  with  Prince  Arthur's  arms  ;  ten 
banner-rolls  for  the  hearse,  and  sixteen  pensells  ;  twenty-two 
scutcheons  of  fine  gold  for  the  chariot  and  horses,  and  four- 
score scutcheons  beaten  in  party  gold  upon  buckram  in  oil, 
for  the  other  two  chariots  and  the  four  horses  that  bore  the 
banners  of  saints ;  besides  twenty-two  cbaffrons  for  the 
chariot  horses  and  officers,  and  scutcheons  in  metal  and  upon 
paper  royal. 

There  was  also  a  majesty  and  a  valence,  and  eight  rache- 
ments  of  black  sarsnet  wrought  in  party  gold,  and  in  every 
corner  of  the  same  a  scutcheon  of  her  arms,  and  at  the 
valence  her  word  and  arms. 

The  charges  of  the  wardrobe  were  numerous.  The  fol- 
lowing sample  will  suffice  to  show  how  liberally  this  depart- 
ment of  the  ceremony  was  conducted.  Cloth  was  to  be 
provided  for  the  thirty  ladies  and  gentlewomen  mourners, 
according  to  their  degree  :  namely,  a  duke  or  a  duchess  was 
to  have  for  their  mantle,  slop  and  gown  sixteen  3'ards  at  1 0.s. 
the  yard,  and  livery  for  sixteen  servants,  after  their  degrees. 
Countesses  were  allowed  the  same  quantity  at  8^.  per  yard, 
and  livery  for  twelve  servants.  Barons,  six  yards  at  8s., 
and  livery  for  ten  servants.  Bannerets  and  knights  of  the 
garter,  bishops,  squires,  gentlemen,  and  j^eomen  and  groom 
wTre  all  clothed,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  their 
servants,  according  to  the  same  rate  of  their  degree.  In 
fact,  nothing  that  was  usually  done  to  show  honour  to  the 
dead  was  omitted,  and  the  whole  of  these  arrangements 
must  have  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  vast  con- 
course of  persons  wdio,  from  the  counties  of  Huntingdon, 
Cambridge,  Lincoln,  and  jSTorthampton,  came  to  gaze  upon 
the  solemn  procession,  as  it  conveyed  the  body  of  the  royal 
lady  to  the  grave. 

There  has  no  account  been  left  of  the  religious  obser- 
vances when  the  royal  procession  reached  Peterborough 
Abbey,  for  Henry  VIIL  did  not  constitute  the  foundation  a 
bishopric  until  six  years  afterwards.  I  am  indebted  to  W. 
Hopkinson,  Esq.,  of  Stamford,  a  gentleman  who  is  the  possessor 
of  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  original  portrait  of  Queen 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  for  the  following  additional  facts  : — 
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111  tlie  ClmrcliwarJcns'  accounts  for  Pctcrborougli  from  26 
April,  26  lien,  viij,  to  21  May,  in  the  28tli  of  the  same  King. 

Hecept. 

Item  Reeyvd  for  tlie  Abbys  when  the  Order  was  given    .         .     vj«. 
Item  Reevved  of  Master  Controller  for  my  Lady  Katern         .     vij*.  vj''. 

Payments. 

item  Payd  for  Ringars  when  my  Lady  Kateru  was  beryed      .     ij*.  vij'. 
Item  For  Drink  to  the  Ringars xij''. 


Ill  the  Cathedral  account  (several  years  afterwards),  1548. 

Paid  for  Bread  and  Drink  at  my  Lady  Katern's  Dirige  .      ij\  iiij''. 

Item  Payd  for  making  the   Yern  (Iron)  of  one  of  my   Lady 

Cattern's  Banners        .......  vi**. 

All  we  know  beyond  this  is  simply  that  Katharine  was 
buried  betwixt  two  pillars  on  the  north  side  of  the  quire, 
near  the  great  altar.  According  to  custom  the  hearse  was 
left  over  the  tomb  covered  with  its  rich  pall,  and  continued 
there  till  a  body  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  in  1643, 
amongst  other  acts  of  desecration,  violated  this  and  other 
monuments,  by  breaking  down  the  rails  that  enclosed  the 
place,  and  taking  away  the  pall  covering  the  hearse,  the 
hearse  itself  was  overthrown,  the  gravestone  displaced 
that  lay  over  the  bod}',  and  nothing  was  left  remaining 
of  tliat  regal  tomb,  to  use  the  words  of  the  narrator 
of  these  sacrilegious  outrages,  "  but  only  a  monument  of 
their  own  shame  and  villany."  Nor  to  the  present  day  does 
any  fitting  memorial  mark  the  spot  where  the  royal  body 
Mas  interred.  This  neglect  of  so  illustrious  a  lady  may 
excite  sur])risc  ;  but  the  feeling  is  but  transitory,  and  we 
need  not  winder  tliat  Queen  Katharine's  remains  are  thus 
consigned  to  oblivion,  or  that  the  spot  is  merely  pointed  out 
by  traditiijn.  when  the  monuments  of  some  of  our  most 
illustrious  nmiiarchs  are  permitted  to  fall  into  decay.  A 
trifling  outlay  W(juld  I'escue  them  irom  destruction  ;  but 
the  apathy  that  is  shown  to  these  ])rocious  and,  in  many 
instances,  most  beautiful  e.\aiii|»]es  of  niniiunK'ntal  ai't,  is  as 
unworthy  of  our  ailvanceil  state  of  civilisatictn  as  it  is  dis- 
creditable to  a  counti'V  that  prides  itself"  on  its  respect  for 
historic  greatness  ami  l<»r  Inyalty  to  the  Tindue. 

Among   tin,'    Records   in    (Ih-    riiMic    Kecord   Ollice,  Polls 

House,  aiKJ   in    the  eust(jdy  <»f  the  jMashi'  of    tlu;  Jtolls,  pur- 

■«uaiit  to   the  Statute    1  k  2  Vict.,  c.   IM.  to   wit,  among  the 
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Miscellaneous  Papers  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Receipt  of  the 
Exchequer,  First  Series,  No.  86,  it  is  contained  as  follows  : — 
A  remembrance  for  thcntcrremcnt  of  the  right  Excellent  and  Noble 
priucesse  the  Lady  Cathcrin  doughter  to  the  right  higlie  and 
might}^  prince  Ferdinand  late  king  of  Castle,  and  late  ^vief  to 
the  noble  and  excellent  prince  prynce  Arthure  brother  to  o' 
Sonvraign  lorde  king  Henry  the  viij. 

First  the  corps  must  be  sered,  tramayled,  Icded  and  chested,  \v^ 
spices  and  other  thiuge  therunto  appertayning. 

Item  a  herce  av^  v  principallcs  and  liglitf  accordingly  to  be  set 
in  the  churche  or  chaple  Avhcre  the  body  shal  first  remayn  untill 
the  removing. 

Item  a  sumptuous  herce  w*  ix  principallf  and  lightf  accordingly 
to  be  set  in  the  churche  or  monastery  where  the  corps  shalbe 
buried. 

Item   staff  torches    to    be    borne  by   yoraen  the  nombre   of 
Avhiche  shall  suffice  after  the  rate  of  cc  at  ones  w*  change 
at  evy  remo\dng. 

Item  long  torches  to  be  borne  in  greate  townes  as  the 

body  shall  passe,  and  to  be  spent  at  the  ceremonyes  of  thenterre- 
ment,  the  berers  wherof  must  have  gownes  and  hodes. 

Item  to  ppare  braunches  of  white  virgyne  wax  whiche 

will  s've  to  be  set  evy  night  at  dirige  and  evy  morning  at  masse 
uppon  the  corps. 

Item  aboute  the  principal  herce  to  have  duble  barriers  the  ynner 
for  the  ladyes,  and  thutter  for  the  lordes,  the  same  w'  the  formes 
to  be  covered  w*^  black,  garnished  w"^^  scochions  of  her  armes,  and 
by  the  waye  at  removingf  formes  set  about  the  corps  and  coved 
wt  black  shall  suffice  in  the  stede  of  barriers  onles  it  be  in 
principall  townes  where  it  shalbe  necessary  to  have  herces  and 
barriers  made  befor. 

Item  there  must  be  a  solempne  facion  used  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  corps  from  her  chambre  to  the  chaple  or  churche  where  she 
shall  first  remayne,  at  whiche  tyme  besidf  iij  myters  av*  the  quere, 
there  must  be  put  divse  noble  men,  iiij  knight f  to  here  a  canapye 
over  the  body,  AJ  knightf  to  beare  the  same  corps,  and  vj  barons 
or  other  noble  men  to  be  assistentf. 

Item  the  chief  morner  av'  other  viij^^  taccompany  the  corps  to 
the  chaple,  there  to  attcnde  the  dirige  and  the  masses,  and  at  evy 
masse  the  principal  morner  only  to  ofier,  as  shalbe  admonished 
and  appointed  by  an  officer  of  armes,  all  the  rest  of  the  morners 
only  attending  uppon  her,  and  not  ofiering. 

Item  ordre  to  be  taken  for  Avatche  to  be  had  nightly  aboute  the 
corps  during  the  tyme  the  same  shal  remayn  unburied,  and  in  like 
manor  for  thappointement  of  prelates  to  execute  daylie  during  that 
tyme  the  certfmonyes  and  s'A'ice. 

Item  there  must  be  provided  a  charet  to  conveye  the  corps  from 
the  chaple  where  it  shall  first  rest  to  the  place  Avhere  it  shalbe 
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buried,  the  corps  must  be  covd  w'  a  pall  of  black  riclie  cloth  of 
gold  devided  w'  a  crosse  of  white  cloth  of  gold  and  uppou  the  same 
a  cast  or  putted  yraage  of  a  priucesse  apparaillcd  iu  her  robes  of 
estate  w'  a  coronall  u])pon  her  hedd  iu  her  heare,  w'  riug(;',  gloves 
aud  juellf  uppou  her  haudes,  the  charet  must  be  framed  like  a 
cauapye,  fom-e  scjuare  coved  w^  black  velvat  w'  a  crosse  of  white 
cloth  of  gold,  the  trappers  of  the  horses  to  drawe  the  same  and  all 
other  apparail  touching  that  charet  to  be  coved  w^  black  velvat, 
there  must  be  vj  horses  trapped  as  afore  is  said,  to  di-awe  the 
same,  ou  evy  cude  of  the  charet  uppou  the  coffers  there  must  kuele 
a  geutlemau  huissher  all  the  wave,  ou  the  fore  horse  aud  the 
thill  horse  ij  charet  men  iu  black  cotes  av^  hodes  uppou  their 
heddf,  ou  thother  iiij  horses  iiij  heuxmen  in  moruyug  gownes  and 
hodes,  evy  horse  to  have  iiij  scochious  of  prince  Arthures  amies 
and  hers  beten  in  oyle  iippou  tukc  w^  fyne  gold,  aud  upon  evy 
horse  hed  a  chaliVou  of  hir  arnies,  aud  by  evy  horse  there  must 
a  gentleman  goo  on  fote  in  gownes  and  hodes. 

Item  tappointe  iiij  gentlemen  to  here  at  iiij  corners  of  the 
charet  iiij  bfincrs  of  her  armes,  aud  other  iiij  baners  of  saynt(' 
to  be  borne  by  iiij  olHcers  of  armes  in  the  kiugt'  cotes,  all  the 
horses  that  shall  doo  s'vice  aboute  the  charet  to  be  trapped  iu 
black  to  the  pastei'ues,  aud  their  trappers  also  to  be  garnished 
w'  scochious  aud  ehaffrons  of  amies. 

Item  the  chief  moruer  on  horseback  her  horse  trapped  in  black 
velvat  to  folowe  Imediatly  the  corps,  after  her  eight  ladyes  on 
palfreys  trapped  iu  black  cloth,  they  to  ride  a  lone  iu  their 
mautellf  and  sloppes,  evy  liorse  to  be  led  by  a  man  on  fote  iu 
a  demye  black  gowne  w'out  cajjpe  or  hode. 

Item  after  them  must  folowe  a  secoude  charet  coved  w' 
black  cloth,  draweu  w^  vj  horses  trapped  in  like  manor,  in  the 
whiche  charet  their  must  he  iiij  ladyes,  and  after  this  charet 
must  ride  vij  ladyes  oou  folowing  an  otluM'. 

Item  after  them  nuist  folowe  a  thirde  ehayre  draweu  aud 
apparailed  in  evy  poiute  like  the  secoude  charet  w'  vij  ladyes 
or  geutlewonusu  folcjwing,  the  sani  charet  to  be  full  of  ladyes  or 
gentlewomen. 

Item  their  must  he  pNidcd  imllcs  of  cloth  ol"  gold  ol' 
baudekyu  to  be  (jllVi-d  by  the  princii)al  mom(;rs,  that  is  to 
saye,  for  evy  duchcsse  iij,  for  evy  couutesse  ij,  and  for  evy 
haronessc  oon. 

The  I'ayntcrs  cl.ardgc. 

First  iiij  haniurs  of  aayntf  e\?y  of  them  ol'  a  ycrdc  and  iij 
rjrters  scpian;  (jf  doubji!  sarc(;uet  betcu  w'  oylc  and  fyne  gold 
w'  a  scochion  of  arnics  on  evy  bancr,  j.  of  Hie  trinytie,  an 
other  of  saynt  (Jcorgc,  tlic  tliirdc  oi"  o'  lady,  the  iii]"'  of  saynt 
(v'athcryne. 

item  fonrc  IjaniK  r  rollcs  of  \\cv  armes  to  be  borne;  abontc;  ilio 
ehayre  evy  oon  an  cllr  long  w'  Hm  ii-  sisc,  the  same  to  be  liUewisc 
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beten  w^  fyne  gold  in  oyle  w*^  prince  Arthures  armes  and  hers  and 
suelie  other  otlicr  as  shall  please  the  kingf  liiglmes  to  appointe. 

Item  for  the  garnishing  of  the  licrce  ten  baucr  rouUes  of  like 
sise,  pty  gold. 

Item  xvj  dd  penscll(^  for  the  garnishing  of  the  lierce. 
Item  xxij  scochions  of  fyne  gold  beten  on  black  tuke  in  oyle  for 
the  chair  and  horses. 

Item  iiij^'^  schochions  beten  in  ptye  gold  uppon  buckeram  in 
oyle  for  tliother  t\\  o  charettf ,  and  the  iiij  horses  that  shall  here  the 
banners  of  sayntC- 

Item  xxij  chaft'rons  for  the  charett  horses  and  thofficers  of  armes 
horses  that  shal  here  the  banners. 

Item  scochions  in  metall  uppon  paper  riall. 

Item  scochions  in  colo's  uppon  paper  I'iall. 

Item  a  magestie  and  a  valence  and  eight  rachcmentf  of  black 
sarcenet,  wrought  in  ptie  gold,  and  in  evy  corner  of  the  same  a 
scochion  of  her  armes,  and  at  the  valence  her  worde  and  armes,  the 
said  valence  to  be  frynged  w'  black  sylk  and  gold. 
The  chargies  of  the  Warderobe. 
First  cloth  to  be  provided  for  xxx  ladyes  and  gentlewomen 
moruers  and  sitting  in  the  charett f  evy  to  have  after  her  estate 
and  degree. 

Item  cloth  to  be  provided  for  the  noble  men  that  shallbe  p'nt, 
her  cliamberlayn,  stewarde,  and  officers  of  her  household,  thofficers 
of  armes  and  suche  other  gentlemen  as  shalbe  appointed  to  doo 
s'viee  touching  this  enterrement. 

Item  in  like  maner  provision  to  be  made  for  ly veys  for  the  noble 
menncs  s'viitf  and  other  according  to  a  rate  whiche  shalbe  made 
heraftre. 

Item  co's  cloth  to  be  provided  for  powre  mennes  gownes  and 
hodes  that  shall  bere  the  long  torches. 

Item  cloth  to  be  provided  for  the  charettf,  horse  trappers,  the  " 
barriers,  formes,  stoles,  hanging  of  tRe  churche  and  other  thingf 
necessary  about  the  herces. 

Item  cloth  for  x  men  that  shall  in  dcmye  gownes  bare  bedded 
wayte  uppon  the  ix  principal  morners  on  fote,  and  in  like  maner 
for  the  charet  men  and  henxmen. 

Item  it  must  be  remembred  that  in  cace  there  shall  not  be  the 
nombre  of  cc  yomen  officers  of  her  houshold  and  gentlemennes 
s'viitf  whiche  may  only  attende  for  the  cariage  of  staff  torches, 
there  must  besidf  be  so  mochc  cloth  provided  as  will  furnishe  the 
said  nombre  to  attende  only  for  that  p'pose. 
The  rate  of  the  lyvcys. 
A  duke  or  duchesse  must  have  for  there  mantell  sloppc  and 
gowne — xvj  yerdf  at  xs  the  yerde,  and  lyvey  for  xviij  s'viitf  after 
there  degrees. 

An  eric  or  countessc  for  there  gowne  sloppe  and  mantel  to  have 
xvj  yerdf  at  viijs  the  yerde  and  lyv'cy  for  xij  s'vntf. 
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A  baron  or  baronesse  for  there  gowuc  and  hodd  vj  yerdf  at 
viijs,  l}vey  for  x  s'vnt(;'. 

A  bauerct  and  a  knight  of  the  gju'ter  vj  ycrdf  and  lyvey  viij 
s'vfltt- 

A  bisshop  is  rated  w'  a  baron. 

A  knight  v  yerdf  at  xjs  viij  d  the  yerd  and  v  s'vntf . 

A  squier  v  yerdc  and  lyvey  for  ij  s'vi\tf . 

xV  gentleman  v  yerdf  Ivvev  for  i  s'vi\t. 

Evy  yoman  and  grome  to  have  iiij  yerdf,  and  evy  gentleraannes 
s'viit  iiij  yerdf. 

To  be  also  remembrcd. 

Tappointc  prelates  to  execute  during  the  tymc  she  shalbc 
unburicd,  daylie  at  the  obsequies  to  be  doon  for  her. 

Item  to  have  the  psouages  that  shali)C  appointed  to  be  p'nt 
advtised  therof  l)y  Pres. 

Item  the  kingf  pleasure  touching  doles  and  after  what  sorte  the 
sam  shalbe  distributed. 

In  like  raaner  for  the  diettf  of  all  them  that  shall  attende  uppon 
the  corps,  or  have  other  s'vice  for  that  p'pose. 

The  xxv'''  daye  of  this  p^fit  moneth  of  January  it  is  comaunded 
that  all  suehe  start"  as  is  comytted  to  the  doingf  of  the  chaundeler, 
the  paynter,  the  sadler,  and  all  other  having  any  thing  to  be  doon 
touching  this  enterrement,  shalbc  ready  and  bestowed  in  suche 
(jlaces  as  be  to  them  appointed  for  the  same. 

(Indorsed.)  Interrment  of  Catherine  wife  of  Prince  Arthur 

.  .  .   crabe of  thenter   .    .  ent   of  the  pryncf 

donghter. 

First  provision  to  be  made  for  the  boweling,  seriug  and  enclosing 
of  the  corps  in  Icde. 

Item  for  lightf  and  other  thingf  necessary  to  be  employed 
about  the  corjjs  during  the  tyme  of  the  coutynuance  of  the  same 
w4n  the  house  or  in  the  next  churche  or  chaple,  and  who  shall 
execute  all  exequies  and  ccrenionyes  for  the  tymc  aboute  the 
said  corps. 

Item  proportions  to  be  made  for  all  maucr  of  lightf  that  shall)c 
necessary  for  theutercnicnt. 

Item  proportions  to  bo  made  lor  blackf  to  1)0  destributcd  at 
that  tyme. 

Item  what  psonages  and  liowe  many  psonages  wonum  shalijc 
app(;inte(l  to  l)(;  principal  morncrs. 

Item  how  many  charettf  shall)c  pparcd  to  Iblowe  the  corps,  and 
what  apparail  shalbc  appointed  for  the  same. 

Item  what  jjlacc  the  bodye  shalbe  entered  in. 

Item  what  nombre  of  prclatlf  shalbc  p'nt  at  lli(>  enterrement. 

Item  what  dole  shalljo  delt  iit  cv'y  place,  and  wliellier  tiie  same 
shalbc  in  |)(;Mce,  di  grotcs,  grot(!s,  or  in  all  after  llu;  divsitie  of  the 
pincc. 

Item  that  I'res  may  be  madi;  iui  tlia()p(juilcmit  of  suchc 
psonages  ol'iioiio'  and  Nliallie  at  the  .saiiic. 
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We  resume  with  satisfaction  the  contributions  to  the 
history  of  mediicval  seals,  encouraged  by  increasing  interest 
in  researches  of  this  nature.  Tlie  materials  existing  in  this 
country  are  of  great  extent  and  value,  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  more  especially 
the  museums  formed  year  after  year  at  each  annual  assembly 
of  our  Society,  have  drawn  forth  numerous  matrices  and 
impressions,  which  might  otherwise  have  remained  lost  amidst 
the  stores  of  private  or  local  collections.  In  the  present 
year,  at  the  meeting  in  Cambridge,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
matrices  were  produced,  chiefly  Italian,  but  comprising  also 
several  valuable  English  examples,  and  presenting  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  this  department  of  Mediaival  Art.  It  is, 
however,  from  depositories,  such  as  those  of  the  collegiate 
muniments  at  Cambridge,  to  which  Mr.  Heady  has  been 
liberally  permitted  to  have  access,  or  the  archives  at  Canter- 
bury, whence  some  of  the  following  examples  are  derived, 
that  we  may  hope  hereafter  to  obtain  our  most  valuable 
materials.  The  perfect  security  and  accuracy,  with  which 
even  the  most  fragile  impressions  may  be  copied  by  aid  of 
gutta-percha,  have  brought  within  our  reach  facilities  hitherto 
unattainable, 

1.  Seal  of  Alice,  Countess  of  Eu.  She  was  the  daughter  and  eventual 
heiress  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Eu,  who  died  in  1183,  or,  according  to 
Nicolas,  1194.  Her  two  brothers,  Ralph  and  Guy,  died  in  her  life-time  ; 
the  latter  in  1185,  and  the  former  in  1186.  This  family  held  considerable 
estates  in  this  country,  as  Avell  as  in  Normandy.  Her  mother  is  called  by 
the  French  genealogists  Matildis  de  Longuevillc,  but  Mr.  Stapleton  has 
shown  reasons  for  thinking  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  Ilaniclin,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  the  second  husband  of  the  heiress  of  Warenne,  and  that  she  was, 
consequently,  a  sister  of  their  son  William  do  Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey. 
According  to  that  gentleman  Matildis,  the  mother  of  Alice,  had  first 
married  Osbert  de  Preaux,  and  by  him  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom, 
named  Peter  de  Preaux,  had  a  daughter  Alice,  whom  this  Alice,  Countess 
of  Eu,  in  a  charter  dated  in  1233,  described  as  the  daughter  of  Peter  de 
Preaux  her  brother  ;  and,  as  evidence  that  Matildis  was  a  sister  of  William 
de  Warenne,  he  adduces  a  charter  of  the   Countess   witnessed  by  him,  in 
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which  he  is  called  her  uncle  {avxmculo  meo.y  This  is  corroborated  by 
another  document  not  known  to  Mr.  Stapleton  ;  a  letter  among  the  records 
in  the  Tower,  which  was  written  by  AVilliam  de  Warenne  to  Hubert  de 
Burgh  Justiciary  of  England,  who  had  married  his  relation,  Beatrix  de 
Warenne  ;  and  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  arrival  of  his  own  niece,  his 
(Hubert's)  kinswoman  [ncjttis  )iostre  et  cocfnatc  vestrc),  A  translation  of 
this  letter  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Blaauw  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  pp.  110 — 111.  It  is  without  date, 
but  was  probably  written  in  1219.  When  the  alliances  of  the  two  families 
are  examined,  it  certainly  seems  more  likely  that  the  relationship  between 
the  Countess  and  William  de  Warenne  was  one  of  blood,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Stapleton,  than  one  of  affinity.  On  what  authority  the  French 
writers  have  supposed  her  mother  to  have  been  a  De  Longueville,  or  have 
attributed  to  her  that  surname,  we  are  not  able  to  state.-  The  husband  of 
Alice  was  Earl  of  En  in  her  right.  lie  was  Ralph  d'Issoudun,  brother  of 
Ilugh  le  Brun,  Comte  of  La  Marche,  who  married  Isabella  of  Angouleme, 
the  widow  of  King  John,  having  been  betrothed  to  her  before  her  first 
marriage,  hut  deprived  of  her  by  John's  power  and  influence  ;  which  led 
to  these  two  brothers  assisting  Philip  of  France  to  wrest  Normandy  from 
John.  In  1219  Alice  became  a  widow.  Among  other  estates  in  England 
she  held  the  rape  and  castle  of  Hastings,  wliich,  though  seized  by  John, 
were  restored  by  him  in  121-1.^  But  in  9  Hen.  III.  (1225)  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  between  the  king  and  the  Countess  Alice  respecting  them/ 
and  in  the  same  year  she  quitted  England,  and  has  been  generally  supposed 
to  have  died  in  1227.  This  Mr.  Stapleton  has  shown  to  be  a  mistake  ; 
for  she  appears  to  have  been  living  as  late  as  124.5,  and  possibly  a  year  or 
two  later.^  Her  only  son,  Ralph,  called  by  Dugdale  William,  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  of  Eu,  but,  adhering  to  the  king  of  France,  did  not  obtain 
the  English  estates.  She  also  left  a  daughter,  !Maude,  who  married 
Humphry  do  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  was  an  ancestress  of  the 
subsequent  Earls  of  Hereford  of  that  family. 

The  seal  is  attached  to  a  deed  among  the  archives  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Canterbury,  which  relates  to  the  patronage  of  the  church  of 
"  Ilelham  "  (  ?  Elham,  Kent).  It  is  not  dated,  but  appears  from  the 
contents  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Edmund,  who  filled 
the  sec  from  1234  to  1242  ;  thus  it  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  the 
mistake  of  those  writers,  who  state  that  the  Countess  died  in  1227.  The 
form  and  size  of  the  seal  are  shown  by  the  woodcuts.  On  the  obverse  is 
her  effigy  in  profile,  a  position  not  very  uncoinmon  in  foreign,  tliough  rare  in 
English  seals  of  this  date,  bearing  on  her  left  hand  a  hawk  witli  its  jesses 
])en(lent,  an<l  in  her  right,  which  is  brought  to  her  waist,  is  a  flower,  or 
possibly  a  fleur-de-lis.  She  is  habited  in  a  long  ungirded  robe,  with 
tight  sleeves,  and  on  her  head  is  a  kind  of  cap,  flat  at  the  top,  and 
scciin-d  by  a  bund  passing  under  her  (Jiin.      The  legend  is  imperfect,  but 

'  I'ref.     lUt.    Seac.    Norman,    ii.     \>\).  Loii^Micvillc,  though  tho  son  assimuMl  tluit 

ccxxxi.,  ct.  tf'i.  of  l)i-  W.'iitiiiio. 

2  Th<!  futlirr  (if  Williuiii   ilo   Waniuic  •'  I'n  1.  Itot.Si-m-.  Ni>nnf»ii.ii.  i).oc-xxxii. 

Im  BoiiHtiiiKH  c.illcil   ll,iii:<liii  l'laiil;i^;ciii!t,  note,  ami  Ciil.  I<<>t.  I'al.,  .">  Ii. 
l>ut,  liiiviti({  l)c<:ii  illc^itiiiiiiti',  li'm  Hnniainc  '   Ciil.  Hot.  Tut.,  K>  I), 

in  iiiircrUiii  ;   ftml  it  Im  |>(j«hil)li' ji  li.•lll^,'llt(  r  '   I'rof,     Hot.     bene.      Nonn.iii.    ii.,    |i. 

of  Imh   limy    friiiii   koiik:   i-ansc   have  licni  fe.\xxiv. 
<li»liiiguiHti<:il   liy    till.'     MO'iiuiiii-     nl'     \U> 
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supplying  the  missing  letters  ia  parentheses,  it  reads  thus  :  ^  sigillvm 
]Ia(elidis  c)omitis.se  avgi.  The  name  Alice  is  found  occasionally  in  the 
form  of  Aelis,  and  in  the  passage  from  the  necrology  of  the  abhey  of  Eu 
quoted  by  Mr.  Stapleton "  the  expression  "  Aelidis  Comitissa;  Aiigi " 
occurs.  Among  the  variations  in  the  spelling  of  this  name  Vrcdius 
furnishes  several  examples  of  Aelis  and  Aelidis.  The  initial  aspirate 
presents  no  difHculty.  On  the  reverse  is  an  escutcheon  of  arms,  barry  a 
label  of  seven  points  ;  above  it  is  an  eight  petalled  flower,  an  angemme, 
or  double  rose  ;  and  below  the  escutcheon  a  portion  of  another.  The 
legend  on  this  side  is  also  imperfect,  but  supplying  the  missing  letters  it 
reads  like  that  on  the  obverse.  Mr.  Stapleton  describes  a  seal  of  this 
Countess,  attached  to  a  document  at  Paris  dated  in  1319  soon  after  her 
husband's  death,  which  is  also  imperfect,  but  so  much  of  it  as  remained 
appears  to  have  agreed  with  this."  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  matrix  had  been  in  use  as  her  personal  seal  from  the  connnenccment  of 
her  widowhood,  if  not  in  her  husband's  life-time.  The  arms  on  tlio  shield 
are  not  those  of  Eu,  but  of  i.usignan,  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  La 
Marche,  of  which  house  her  husband  was  one  of  many  cadets,  and  hence  the 
label.  The  coat  undifFerenced  was  barry,  ar<j.  and  az.  It  was  subjected  to 
divers  brisures.  ^Vith  an  orle  of  martlets  it  formed  the  Valence  coat  in  this 
country,  they  having  been  descended  from  Hugh  le  Brun  by  Isabella,  widow  of 
king  John.  Guy  de  Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus,  another  cadet,  differenced  with 
a  lion  ramp  (/ii.  over  all.  Others  might  be  mentioned,  but  they  are  less 
known  in  this  country.  The  simple  coat,  as  bishops  in  those  days  did  not 
bear  any  mark  of  cadency,  occurs  in  stone  on  the  monument  in  Winchester 
cathedral,  commemorative  of  the  deposit  there  of  the  heart  of  Athelmar 
bishop  elect  of  that  see,  who  was  a  younger  brother  of  William  de  Valence. 
The  arms  of  Eu  were,  according  to  Vredius,  fi~.  billetty  or,  a  lion 
rampant  of  the  last.  Whether  they  were  ever  borne  by  the  father  of 
Alice  is  doubtful  ;  we  know  no  example  of  them  so  early.  They  niay  have 
been  in  reality  those  of  Bricnne,  as  the  heiress  of  Eu,  a  granddaughter  of 
Alice,  married  Alphonse  of  Bricnne,  and  Vredius  attributes  the  same 
coat  to  Bricnne. 

It  is  not  uncommon  on  foreign  seals  to  find  ladies  figured,  holding  a 
fleur-de-lis,  or  some  other  flower  ;  nor  are  roses  or  flowers  resembling 
them  unfrcfjuent  on  such  seals,  and  examples  of  fleurs-de-lis  and  roses 
on  personal  seals  of  the  xiiith  century  are  numerous  in  this  country. 
The  fleur-de-lis  was  often  a  conventional  form  of  a  flower  ;  and  there  is 
much  reason  to  think  that  this  and  the  rose,  and  also  the  angemnu',  as 
well  as  the  proper  lily,  are  allusive  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  occasional 
introduction  of  the  fleur-de-lis  into  the  subject  of  the  Annunciation  coun- 
tenunccH  such  opinion  in  regard  to  that  floral  device,  but  this  is  a  topic  too 
extensive  to  be  treated  of  incidentally. 

2.  Si;ai,  of  MaK(;aukt  di-:  Nkvimj:  ;  wlio  was  the  wife  of  .lolin  de 
Neville  of  Ivssex,  and  afterwards  the  third  wif(!  of  Sir  .lolin  Ciiranl  of 
iirimsfiold,  (Jlouci'sterhhire  ;  the  former  died  in  iL'tSU,  the  latter  in  121)!)  ; 
hiio  lived  till  the  begir)nitig  of  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  l"'ur  the  exhibition 
of  an  iniprcfision  of  this  personal  seal  with  heraldry  we  are  indebted  to  the 
J  Ion.  Kichard  Neville. 

Jt  representH  the  lady  habited  in  a  gown  and   niantli',   with  a  head-dress 

''   I'nf.  Itof,  Sfiic  NuiiiKiii    ii.  ]i.  fcxxw. 
'    ll».    |>.   n-xxxiv.    iiotr.      'I'Ik!  kt  there  meiitioiiL-il  w/ih  most  liki'ly  it  iiiisi'riuliiig  of  r.L. 
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of  the  period,  and  standing  on  a  dog,  between  the  arms  of  Giffard  of 
Brimsfield,  three  lions  passant  in  pale,  on  her  right,  and  the  arms  of 
Neville  of  Essex,  a  lion  rampant,  on  her  left. 
The  lions  of  Giffard  are  also  on  her  gown. 
The  legend  is,  s'  mahgarete  de  nevyle. 
In  Mr.  Drummond's  "British  Families,"  she 
has  the  name  of  De  la  Warde  as  her  maiden 
snrnanie  ;  hut  all  endeavours  to  discover  her 
parentage  have  been  unsuccessful.  The 
heraldry  as  well  as  her  designation  is  remark- 
able, for  while  she  displays  the  arms  of  Giffard 
twice,  she  uses  the  patronymic  of  her  first 
husband.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  one  of 
the  coats  would  be  found  to  be  her  father's, 
but  no  Ward  or  De  la  Warde  of  that  period 
appears  to  have  borne  a  coat  at  all  resembling 
either  of  those  on  this  seal.  The  arms  of 
Neville  of  Essex,  or  at  least  of  this  branch 
of  the  family,  were  az.  a  lion  rampant  or. 
Those   of  her  son,   Hugh   de  Neville,  are  so 

given  in  the  roll  t.  Edw.  II,,  and  tlie  like  formerly  existed  in  some 
of  the  windows  of  Langham  Church,  Essex,  (Morant  ii.  245),  in  which  parish 
the  family  had  a  residence  and  park. 

In  regard  to  the  lion  rampant,  it  may  be  remarked  there  was  a  Hugh 
de  Neville,  sometimes  distinguished  as  "the  Forester"  by  reason  of  the 
office  of  Chief  Forester  which  he  held,  who  is  said  to  have  been  with 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  Palestine,  and  to  have  slain  a  lion  there. 
However  that  may  have  been,  he  used  a  seal  on  which  he  was  represented 
in  a  hauberk  combating  with  a  lion  coward,  i.e.,  having  its  tail  between  its 
legs.  The  knight,  who  is  without  a  shield,  has  seized  the  beast  by  the  throat, 
and  is  about  to  strike  it  with  his  sword.  An  impression  of  this  seal  remains 
attached  to  a  grant  in  the  llarleian  collection  of  Charters,  112,  B.  48, 
and  it  is  probable  that  to  that  story,  or  this  seal,  may  be  ascribed  the 
bearing  of  the  lion  rampant  by  his  descendants,  for  such  these  Nevilles 
appear  to  have  been.  The  legend  on  the  seal  is  said  to  have  been  sigillvm 
HVGONis  DE  NEVILLA  ;  but  little  boside  the  first  of  those  words  now  remains 
on  the  impression.  The  seal  is  circular,  about  1  i  inches  in  diameter,  but 
considerably  chipped  at  the  edges.  The  subject  of  the  grant  is  some  land 
in  Weresfeld  (now  Wethersfield)  Essex,  where,  as  well  as  at  Langham 
and  other  places  in  that  county,  Hugh  the  Forester  acquired  property  by  his 
marriage  in  1199  or  1200  '^  with  Joan,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Henry 
de  Cornhill,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Loudon,  and  one  of  the  sheriffs  in 
1189,  by  his  wife,  Alice  do  Courcy,  heiress  of  tiie  Courcys  of  Devon,  who 
survived  him,  and  n)arried  Warinc  Fitz-Gerald,  by  whom  she  also  had  an 
only  child,  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  son 
of  William  de  Redvers,  otherwise  Vernon,  Earl  of  Devon.'  .John  de  Neville, 
the  first  husband  of  the  above-mentioned  Margaret,  died  seised  of  property 
in  Essex  within  the  same  parishes,  as  appears  l)y  the   Cal.  Inq.,  p.  m.  10 


s  Se?  Rot.  Curia;  llcgis,  i.,  p.  .'5!i(i,and 
Rot.  de  ()l)l:itis  et  Finibus,  p.  104. 

"  Stapliton's     Preface     to     Liber    de 
VOL.  XI. 


Aiitiq.  Lcgibus,  p.  ii.  Henry  de  Coriiliill 
died  in  or  before  1194,  see  Rot.  Curiie 
Regis,  i.  p.  14. 

3  c 
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Edw.  I.  Another  example  of  the  seal  of  Hugh  the  Forester  exists  among  the 
archives  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury.  It  is  attached  to  a  deed 
undated,  whereby  he  and  Joan  his  wife,  described  as  the  daughter  and  heir 
of  Henry  de  Cornhill,  released  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Canterbury  all 
their  right  in  the  town  {viUa)  of  "  AValworth  "  and  "  Newentone."  This 
seal,  is  doubtless  from  the  same  matrix  as  that  above  described,  and  the 
portion  of  the  legend  remaining  is,  ^  sioiL  .  .  .  iivgonis.  d  .  .  .  eyilla  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  l)ack.  is  a  secrcttnn  or  counter  seal,  on 
which  is  an  escutcheon  charged  with  party  per  fess  dancetty  a  bendlet  over 
all,  and  the  following  legend,  ^  iiVGO  sub  hoc  cliteo  ctat  vt  ipe  leo. 
Over  the  c  in  ctat,  and  the  i  in  ipe,  arc  marks  of  abbreviation  :  the  latter 
word,  no  doubt,  is  "  ipse,"  and  the  former  most  probably  "  ccrtat."  To  the 
same  deed  is  also  attached  the  seal  of  Joan  his  wife.  H  is  a  pointed  oval 
nearly  two  inches  in  length  ;  the  device  an  elegant  young  female  figure  in  a 
gown  and  mantle,  looking  towards  a  hawk  perched  on  her  left  hand  ;  and 
the  legend  ^^  sigillvm  ioiianne  de  couvhill.  The  substitution  of  v  for  n 
in  the  last  word  was  most  likely  a  slip  of  the  seal  engraver.  This  seal  is 
appended  to  another  undated  deed  in  the  same  collection,  by  which  she 
alone,  being  there  called  Johanna  de  Cornhill,  daughter  of  Henry  de 
Cornhill,  made  a  like  release  of  all  her  right  to  the  same  property  in 
language  very  similar  to  that  of  the  before-mentioned  deed  ;  and  as  several 
of  the  witnesses  to  the  two  instruments  are  the  same,  they  were  in  all 
])robability  executed  about  the  same  time,  the  one  a  little  before  her 
marriage,  and  the  other  shortly  after  it.  As  she  appears  to  have  been  a 
ward  {in  custodia)  of  Hugh  de  Neville  in  1199,  and  wardship  of  a 
female  terminated  at  fourteen,  and  she  married  in  that  year,  or  in 
1200,  she  would  seem  to  have  been  little  more  than  fourteen  when 
that  seal  was  engraved.  However,  as  Glanville,'  writing  a  few  years 
earlier,  speaks  of  female  heirs  of  full  age  remaining  "  in  custodia  dumi- 
norum  .  .  .  donee  per  consilium  et  dispositioneni  dominorum  maritentur," 
she  may  possibly  have  been  somewhat  older,  though  Hugh  was  not  likely 
to  allow  her  to  remain  long  uiunarriod,  seeing  he  aspired  to  her  hand. 
A  seal  of  their  son  .lolin  de  Neville,  who  while  a  young  man  succeeded  his 
father,  (whose  death  occurred  in  1222)  as  Chief  Forester,  may  be  also 
noticed.  It  is  attached  to  a  deed  among  the  l^arrington  muniments 
of  Alan  Clayton  Lowndes,  Esq.,  relating  to  that  gentleman's  estates  in 
Essex,  and  is  remarkable  because  the  device  on  it  is  also  a  knight 
contending  with  a  lion,  but  dill'ering  from  that  on  the  father's  seal,  as  the 
knight  has  a  shield,  and  the  lion  is  not  coward,  but  rather  in  heraldic 
language  rampant,  having  his  fore  feet  on  the  knight's  shield."  This  seal 
is  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  two  inches  and  a  (pinrter.     The  legend,  so 

far  as   it   remains  legible,    is  ►j, Ms    in:    nevili.a   I'lui 

liv  .  .  N].s.  Mathew  j'uris  relates  of  this  John,  whom  he  designates  "  non 
nhimu.s  inter  Anglic  nobiles,"  that  in  conse(iuencc  of  misconduct  in  his 
oflice,  he  incurred  the  King's  displeasure,  and  was  condennied'to  jiay  two 
thousand  marks,  beside  his  father's  debts  which  lay  heavy  on  him.  and 
that,  falling  sick  of  grief,  he   died   at    his  manor  of  ^\'el]l(•r(  feld  (no  doubt 

'   Lib.  vii.  Cftp.  I'J.  1.  Ilrn   1 1  l.,nn' "  d'or  iiiif;l)«ii(lo  dopouloH 

■   At    UiIh    tiiiK-    llie    lion    IiikI    not,    it  croiMllcH    noii-i',"    (lifl'tTcnt     it    will    lie 

hliould    HtM-ni,     l)cconio    In  nilcJio     in     tlio  <jl)Hcrve(l      from     tlioso    on     liis     IhiIici-'h 

fntmly.       The    nnnn    of    lliis    .lolin    do  grnrlum. 

Ntvillf,  UH  j.'ivi-n    in    llir    linll   of   AniiH, 
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meaning  Wethersfield)  in  124G,  and  was  buried  at  Waltliam  near  his 
father.  His  family  appear  to  have  regained  in  some  degree  the  favour  of 
tiie  Sovereign,  since  we  find  in  40  Henry  III.  (1256)  the  King  allowed  his 
son  and  heir,  Hugh  de  Neville,  at  the  instance  of  Henry  de  Mara,  to  pay, 
by  instalments  of  fifty  marks  per  annum,  certain  debts  of  his  father  due 
to  the  Exchequer.^  This  Uugh  and  also  John  his  brother  nevertheless 
joined  the  party  of  the  barons  in  their  war  against  the  King.  They  were 
both  pardoned  in  12G6,  but  Hugh,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  estates  in  Devon.*  He  died  in  1209  without 
issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,''  who  was  the  first  husband 
of  the  above-mentioned  Margaret  de  Neville,  and  died,  as  has  been  stated, 
in  1282.  As  she  survived  till  1327,''  she  must  have  been  young  at  his 
death.  If  he  married  her  while  he  was  a  younger  son  with  a  slender 
provision,  or  even  after  the  decease  of  his  elder  brother,  but  while  his 
estate  was  still  impoverished  by  payment  of  his  father's  debts  to  the 
crown,  and  the  consequeuces  of  the  barons'  war,  that  might  account  for 
her  parentage  being  unknown,  and  the  non-appearance  of  any  arms  on  her 
seal  that  can  be  referred  to  her  father,  whose  position  in  life  probably  had 
not  led  to  his  bearing  any  armorial  insignia.  The  arms  of  Robert  de  la 
Warde,  vairy  arg.  and  sa.,  are  given  in  the  roll  t.  Edw.  11.  Margaret 
may  have  been  of  the  same  family.  He  was  summoned  to  Parliament 
from  28  to  34  of  Edward  I.,  and  was  Steward  of  the  King's  Household  in 
33  Edward  I.'^  His  earlier  history  is  not  known  ;  he  may  have  acquired 
arms  in  consequence  of  his  elevation.  His  daughter  is  said  to  have 
married  Margaret's  son,  Hugh  de  Neville.* 

We  had,  by  inference  from  some  of  the  particulars  above  noticed,  and 
others  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail,  appropriated  this  seal  of  Margaret 
de  Neville  to  the  lady  above-mentioned,  when  a  paper  by  Mr.  Planche  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association, 
p.  139,  referred  us  to  direct  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  viz.,  a  grant  in 
the  British  Museum,  Add.  Charters  L.F.C.,  xxiii,  16,  with  an  imperfect 
impression  of  the  seal  appended.  Mr.  Planche  has  given  a  copy  of  the  deed, 
and  a  woodcut  of  the  seal ;  but  as  the  legend  beyond  s.  makg  is  wanting, 
and  the  figure  materially  defective,  a  woodcut  of  an  entire  impression  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  acceptable.  The  deed,  which  has  a  topographical  interest 
also,  is  in  French.  As  a  copy  of  it  is  published,  it  will  sufiice  to  state  the 
purport.  It  is  dated  the  lOth  May,  8  Edward  II.  (1315),  which  was  in 
the  lady's  second  widowhood,  and  is  between  Dame  Margaret  de  Neville 
of  the  one  part,  and  Hugh  de  Neville  her  son  of  the  other  part,  and  she 
thereby  grants  to  the  said  Hugh  her  "  Hostel  e  Maysouns  "  with  the  garden, 
rents,  and  all  other  things  appertaining  to  the  said  "  Hostel  '  in  the  city 
{vile)  of  London,  which  is  called  Leaden  Hall  [Sale  de  Fliun)  on  Cornhill, 
to  hold  to  the  said  Hugh  for  the  term  of  his  life,  saving  to  the  said  ^Margaret 
for  her  life  the  advowsons  of  the  churches  in  the  said  city,  which  were 
appertaining  to  the  said  "  hostel  ;  "  and  if  the  said  Hugh  should  die  before 
her,  then  the  said  '•  hostel,"  etc.,  should  return  to  her  for  the  term  of  her 
life,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  "  hostel,"  k,c.,  with  the  said  advowsons 
should  remain  to  the  heirs  of  the  said  Hugh  for  ever.    Among  the  witnesses 

2  Excerpta  e  Rot.  Finium,  ii.,  p.  228.  ''  Coll.  Topog.  v.  p.  11. 

^  Stapleton's   Pref.    to  Lib.  de  Autiq.  '  Cal.  Rot.    Pat.,  0'4   h.        His  seal   is 

Leg.  Ixii.  et  seq.  attached  to  the  Baron's  letter. 

'  Excerpta  e  Rot.  Finium  ii.,  p.  498.  "^  Moraut,  i.  ^iO!). 
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is  "  Sire  Johan  Giffard  de  Bremesfoud,"  lier  son  by  lier  second  husband. 
Leaden  Hall  was  no  doubt  the  residence  of  Henry  de  Cornhill,  whose 
daui^htor  and  heiress  Hugh  de  Neville,  the  Forester,  married.  Stow, 
speaking  of  Leadenhall  says,  "  I  read  that  in  the  year  1309  it  belonged 
to  t>ir  Hugh  Xevill,  Knight."  This  date  being  earlier  than  the  deed 
seems  to  have  presented  a  little  dithculty  to  Mr.  Planclu',  who  writes  as  if 
he  supposed  that  Margaret  dc  Neville  was  the  absolute  owner  in  fee-simple 
(uitil  she  made  the  giant  to  her  son,  though  he  suggests  that,  if  Stow  did 
not  mistake  the  date,  Hugh  might  be  residing  there.  It  is  more  probable 
from  the  history  of  the  family,  and  also  from  the  tenor  of  the  deed  itself, 
that  Hugh  was  not  only  residing  there  in  1309,  but  had  been  the  pro- 
prietor from  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  subject  to  his  mother's  dower 
or  jointure  in  it  for  her  life.  The  object  of  the  deed  seems  to  have  been, 
to  give  up  to  him  her  life  estate  in  all  the  property  except  the  advowsons, 
unless  he  happened  to  die  before  her,  in  which  event  it  was  to  return  to 
her  for  her  life  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  contingency  of  Hugh  surviving  his 
mother  was  not  provided  for,  since  in  that  case  the  propcrt}'  was  already 
his  in  fee  simple.  The  advowsons  referred  to  were  most  likely  St. 
Christopher's,  St.  Bennet  Finks,  St.  Peter's  Cornhill,  St.  Margaret  Patens, 
and  St.  Olave's  extra  Turrem  :  for  of  them  the  father  of  this  Hugh 
died  seized.  What  Stow  proceeds  to  say  of  the  Lady  Alice,  Hugh's 
widow,  having  made  a  feoffment  of  Leaden  Hall  and  the  advowsons  in 
1362,  is  an  error  so  far  as  she  is  stated  to  have  been  Hugh's  widow.  She 
was  probably  the  widow  of  his  son  John,  who  succeeded  him  and  died  in 
1358.  In  consequence  of  the  Chief  Forester  having  had  one  or  two 
contemporaries  of  the  same  name  there  is  great  obscurity  and  many 
C(»ntra(lictions  in  the  books  as  to  the  pedigree  of  this  family.  Any  one 
who  would  pursue  the  subject  will  do  well  to  consult  Mr.  Drunnnond's 
"  British  Families,"  '■'  Mr.  Stapleton's  Preface  to  Liber  de  Antiq.  Lcgibus, 
and  also  Morant's  History  of  Essex,  in  addition  to  the  luiblishcd  Records, 
an<l  the  originals  of  the  several  Inquisitions  post  mortem  that  arc  mentioned 
in  the  printed  calendar.  On  whatever  authorities  Mr.  Drummond  and  Mr. 
Stapleton  have  relied,  as  to  Alice  dc  Courcy,  the  mother  of  Joan,  the  wife 
of  Hugh  the  Chief  Forester,  there  must  surely  be  some  mistake  in  stating 
that  she  n'as  the  sister  and  heir  of  the  William  dc  Courcy,  who  was  a  ward  in 
1201,  and  whose  father  was  only  twenty  years  old  in  1185  ;  '  for  it  was 
liardly  possible  that  the  father  should  have  had  a  daughter  wlio  lost  her 
husband  in  or  before  1194,  having  had  by  him  a  daughter  that  married  in 
1200,  This  Alice  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  aunt  of  that  William 
dc  Courcy,  and  the  sister  of  his  father,  the  Wiiliant  de  Courcy  who 
married  Clundrada  dc  Warciuie. 

3,  Skai.  of  Fma.nuh  Fkuki:,  It  is  of  red  wax,  and  appended  to  an 
acquittance  to  "  Monsire  Edmoun  Cheny  "  for  12/.  lO.s-.,  the  rent  (yirj/x) 
of  her  dower  out  of  the  manor  of  Totele  (Totbill,  l,iiicolnshire).  The 
docuiiioiit  is  dated  at    I'.cidialc  ( iKiiliall,    Sullolk),  on   Tu<>sday,   before  the 

''  In  fliiH  coHtly  work  tlicn-  arc  wooilpiita  Thomn.s  Kcaiifort,  Diiko  of  Exeter,  that 

of  all  ijio  Jiljovc-ineiitioiifil  hchIh,  Ijiit  tlicy  (lii'<l  in  111.'}.    'I  lu-oilH-rsiire  j;iveii  undiT 

an-   \iy   no    iiii-jnm    witihractoiy  ;    inili cd  tlic  Novillfa  of  Ehhcx,  p.  .'fJ,  their  projaT 

niiiMt    of     the    lejjcmlH    arc    iiiiiccui-ati'ly  jiluce. 

co|iiiril.      The  Heal  of  .Mar).;arit  ahove  dc  '  See  I'ref  In  Lib.   de    Anlii|.    Le^iliuH, 

•MTil/<M|  in  at   p.    7    niiha|i|pii>iiriated   to  a  pj).  lii.  and  Ixiii.  noieh. 
Marram     N. villi-     .,1    llr.inliv,    uilr    of 
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feast  of  St,  Faith,  22  Edward  III.  (1348),  and  is  preserved  among  the 
Compton  Vcrney  deeds  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Evelyn  P.  Sliirley  for  the  communication  of  this 
example  hitherto,  as  we  believe,  luidescribed. 

We  have  here  the  personal  seal  of  a  lady,  bearing  on  an  escutcheon, 
flanked  by  two  wyvcrns,  the  arms  of  Ferre,  a  cross  moline  over  all  a  baton,' 
dimidiated  with,  no  doubt,  her  paternal  coat,  a  lion 
rampant  within  an  orle  of  trefoils  slipped.  The 
legend  is  *  :  sigill'  :  elianore  :  fehuk  :  .  She  was 
the  widow  of  Guy  Ferre,  or  de  Ferre  as  the  name 
is  sometimes  written,  a  son  of  another  Guy  Ferre, 
who  in  all  probability  was  the  brother  of  Otto,  and 
son  of  the  Jplin  Ferre,  whom  we  find  mentioned  as 
receiving  aylandsome  gratuity  from  Henry  III.,  on 
eonveyinpp'  to  him  the  intelligence  of  the  birth  of 
J^ilB^rtle  first-born  son  of  Prince  Edward   in  1266.^ 

The  family  was  most  likely  from  abroad,  and  perhaps  originally  Norman  ; 
for  the  name  occurs  several  times  as  Fere  in  D'Anisy's  Archives  du 
Calvados,  without  any  apparent  connection  with  England,  and  there  was 
t.  lien.  I.,  a  fief  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  which  was  held  by  William  and 
Uurandus  Fere.  Her  parentage  has  not  been  discovered,  but  there  is 
great  reason  to  think  she  was  a  foreigner,  and  that  her  father's  name  was 
Montendre  ;  for  the  only  coat  we  have  found,  corresponding  with  that  on 
the  sinister  side  of  the  escutcheon,  is  attributed  by  Glover  to  Mountender, 
namely,  gu.  a  lion  rampant  within  an  orle  of  trefoils  slipped  or  ;  and 
according  to  Segoing  the  same  arms  were  borne  by  one  of  the  French 
families  of  Montendre.  It  is  true  the  trefoils  are  not  stated  by  Segoing  to 
be  slipped,  but  in  French  heraldry  they  are  usually  so'  borne,  and  no 
mention  made  of  the  slip  in  the  blazon. 

Guy  Ferre,  the  father,  and  Margery  his  wife,  daughter  of  Roger,  son  of 
Peter  Fitz  Osborn,  according  to  Morant,  had  in  14  Edward  I.,  a  grant 
from  Edward  and  his  Queen  of  the  Manor  of  Aythorp  Rothiug,  Essex,  for 
their  good  service  ;  and,  according  to  the  same  authority,  this  Guy  had 
in  16  Edward  I.,  a  grant  of  the  Manor  of  Netherhall,  in  Guestingthorpe, 
Essex. ^  Morant,  in  regard  to  his  death,  must  have  confounded  him  with 
his  son  Guy,  as  he  states  that  he  died  in  16  Edward  II.  (1322).  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  died  about  22  Edward  I.  (1294),  or  possibly  a  few 
years  later,  and  was  at  that  time  seised,  not  only  of  the  manors  just 
mentioned,  but  also  of  the  manor  of  Benhall  and  free  warren  in  Kelton 
(Carlton)  and  Farnham,  Suflblk.*  In  that  year,  22  Edward  I.,  Guy,  the 
son,  had  a  confirmation  of  the  manor  of  Benhall,''  and  according  to  Hasted, 
he  had  obtained  in  19  Edward  1.,  a  grant  for  his  life  of  the  manor  of 
Chatham,  Kent.''  In  25  Edward  I.,  he  or  his  father  was  a  witness  to  the 
delivery  of  the  Great  Seal  to  John  de  Langton.^  Soon  after  this  one  of 
them  is  found  to  have  been  the  King's  Lieutenant  in  Gascony."*  In  28 
Edward  I.,  Guy,  the  son,  appeared  before  the  king  and  his  council  at 
Westminster,  on  Tiiursday  before  Palm  Sunday,  and  presented  to  the  kino- 

1  The  Roll  of  arms  t.  Edw.    IL   gives  ^  Cal.  Liq.  p.m.  i.,  l2]. 

those  of  Sir  Guy  Ferre  under  Suffolk  as  '  Cal.  Kot.  Pat.,  .")7. 

"  de  joules,  a  un  ler  de  niolin  de  .irgeiit,  ''   Vol.  ii.,  66. 

c  un  bastoun  de  azurt."  ■"  C;d.  Kot.  Pat.  .).'». 

-  Cal.  Rot.  Pat.  38  l>.  ^  Rdt.  Pari,  i.,  151. 

•*  Mox-ant,ii.,467,307.  Cal.  Kol.  P;it.,.ir.. 
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a  lad  {puer)  named  Simon  de  Bordes,  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  abroad; 
and  he  stated  that  in  case  he  died  without  issue,  this  Simon  was  his  next 
heir  (hercs  ejus  pro/x'/i^Kior  liber  et  legithnus)  ;  and  he  requested  tlie 
king  to  accept  him  as  such,  to  which  the  king  assented,  though  somewhat 
guardedly,  by  adding,  so  that  it  be  according  to  riglit  and  the  custom  of 
the  kingdom  {proxit  de  jure  et  consuctudine  reri»i  fuerit  faciendum,  ctc.)^ 
In  34  Edward  I.  he  probably  acquired  the  manor  of  Tothill  from  his  uncle 
Otto  Ferre,  which  appears  to  have  been  held  of  the  Barony  of  Chester.'^ 
He  was  appointed  steward  {simescaUus)  of  Aquitaine  in  1  Edward  II.,  and 
in  the  same  year  is  mentioned  as  Steward  of  Gascony.'  It  also  appears 
from  Rymer,  that  he  was  otherwise  much  employed  abroad  in  the  King's 
service  till  11  Edward  II.,  though  occasionally  in  this  country.  He  had 
licence  to  impark  a  wood  at  Aythorp  llothing  in  4  Edward  II.-  The 
unfortunate  Edward  having  been  compelled  to  assent  to  certain  ordinances 
for  the  removal  of  Gavestou,  and  securing  a  better  administration  of 
atiairs,  this  Guy  Ferre  was  in  5  Edward  II.  associated  with  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  (John  Salmon)  and  divers  knights  and  clerks  in  a  commission, 
to  act  on  the  king's  Ijchalf  in  revising  and  correcting  those  ordinances.^ 
The  name  of  Guy  stands  next  after  that  of  the  Bishop,  who  was  the 
principal  ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  he  was  high  in  Edward's  favour 
and  confidence.  In  the  Cal.  Inq.,  p.m.,  under  16  Edward  II.,  we  find  the 
names  of  Guy  de  Ferre  and  Elianor  his  wife,  as  if  they  had  been  jointly 
seised  of  the  manors  of  Clietham  (Chatham),  Kent,  Godindon  (Goddington), 
Oxon,  Boclonde  (Buckland),  Surrey,  Tothill,  and  other  estates,  Lincoln- 
shire, Rothing  Aytrop,  and  Netherhall,  Essex,  and  Benhall,  Badingliani, 
Framlingham,  and  Ililkeclishall  (Ilketshall),  Sutfolk.  On  the  27th  of 
March  in  this  year  he  is  stated  to  have  died.'  Mr.  Stapleton  gives 
4  Edward  III.,  as  the  year  of  his  death.'  Possibly  his  authority  was  an 
entry  in  the  Cal.  Inq.,  p.m.,  under  that  year,  with  reference  to  the  manor 
of  Chatham,  but  that  may  have  been  an  Inquisition  taken  a  few  years  after 
his  death  relating  to  that  manor  only,  lie  died  without  issue  ;  and  in  the 
Cal.  Inq.,  p.m.,  under  17  Edward  II.,''  we  find  Simon  de  la  Borde 
mentioned  as  nephew  {nepos)  and  heir  of  Guy  Ferre,  and  as  having  held 
the  manor  of  Godyngdon  ;  so  that  it  is  probable  he  did  not  survive  his 
uncle  more  than  about  a  year.  Elianor,  we  know  from  the  document 
above  mentioned,  out-lived  her  husband  many  years.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  reversions  expectant  on  his  decease,  or  on  the  decease  of 
the  survivor  of  himself  and  his  wife,  in  several  of  tlie  manors  which  ho 
liold,  had  been  disposed  of  in  his  life-time.  Whatever  may  have  become 
of  the  others,  Elianor  had  dower  out  of  Tothill  as  we  have  seen,  and  she 
had  also  an  estate  for  her  life  in  Benhall  and  in  a  third  part  of  the  manor 
of  Ilketshall.  The  former  of  these  two  manors  a])pcars  to  have  been  a 
considerable  property.  It  was  held  of  the  lioiiourof  Eye.  Slie  claimed  in 
respect  of  it  the  i)atroiiage  {avoireric)  of  the  Priory  of  Ihitley  in 
H  Edward  III.'^  The  king  bad  tlien  granted  tbo  rcverHion  to  his  brother 
.John,  J'^arl  of  Cornwall,  wIkj  died  in  l.'j.'lG.  Tiic  extent  of  it.  as  well 
a.-i  another  cluim   to  tlie  reversion,  appears  in  a  petition  presented  to  the 


■^  llot.  rnrl.  i.,  ll.'.  Ii. 
'  (Jal.  Iriij.  p.m.  i.,  "J  10. 
'    Uymir,  ii.,  .'{7,  I'l. 
-  (ill.  Il<.l.  I'lit.  7'-'. 
••  Uoi.  I'url.  i.,  117. 


••  Miiiiniiij;  iiikI  Hniy'M  Surrry  ii,  •_'!)!. 
'•  I'ri'f.    Lib.   ill-    ,\iilic|.    I,c;^iljus.  cxii. 
note. 

"   V..1.  iv.,  i.ll. 

"  Koi.  I'liil.  ii.,  (t.j  1). 
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liing  by  John  de  Norwich,  in  21  Edward  III.,  wherein  he  alleged  that 
Guy  and  Elianor  had  held  Benhall  in  special  tail,  with  remainder  to  the 
heirs  of  Guy  ;  and  that  the  site  of  the  said  manor,  and  twenty-eight 
messuages,  454  acres  of  land,  22  acres  of  meadow,  upwards  of  200 
acres  of  pasture,  124  adrcs  of  wood,  2  niills,  25  knights'  fees,  and  the 
market  [inarche)  of  Farnham,  were  held  by  them  of  Monsieur  Walter  de 
Norwich,"*  the  father  of  the  said  John,  as  of  his  manor  of  Dalengeo 
(Dalinglioo),  and  that  by  the  death  of  Gu}'^  without  an  heir  he  (John)  was 
entitled  to  the  reversion  of  the  premises  by  escheat ;  and  that  Elianor 
then  held  them,  and  the  king  had  granted  the  reversion  to  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  (Robert  de  Ufford)  to  the  disinheriting  of  the  petitioner,  and  he 
prayed  that  the  grant  might  be  revoked.  The  answer  to  the  petitioner 
reminded  him,  that,  as  Elianor  was  yet  living,  his  application  was  prema- 
ture.^ We  find  the  king  also  granted  the  reversion  of  the  third  part  of 
the  manor  of  Ilketshall  in  11th  year  of  his  reign  to  Elizabeth  de  Burgh 
the  lady  of  Clare.'  Elianor  appears  to  have  kept  the  last-named  grantee 
somewhat  inconveniently  long  in  expectancy.  At  length  she  died  in  the 
23  Edward  III.,  about  a  year  after  this  seal  had  been  affixed  to  the 
above-mentioned  acquittance. 

4.  Seal  of  Lauren'CE  de  Watelixgton'e,  a  personal  seal  with  heraldry. 
The  matrix  of  brass  was  recently  found  near  Norwich  :  the  precise  place 
has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Norfolk  seals  and 
signet-rings  formed  by  Mr.  Robert  Fitch  of  Norwich.  The  handle  is  of 
the  common  pyramidal  form,  terminating  in  a  loop  or  ring  for  suspension  ; 
a  star  is  deeply  cut  near  the  margin,  showing  the  top  of  the  seal,  and  the 
direction  in  which  it  should  be  held  when  an  impression  was  made.  The 
impress  is  an  escutcheon  boldly  engraved,  and 
charged  with   the  following  coat,  three  chevronels  -^ 

■within  a  bordure  engrailed.  The  small  spaces  around  -     i^^^^^^^  \. 

the  escutcheon  are  filled  up  with  foliated  orna- 
ments. The  legend  is  —  ^  s'  lavrecii  .  d'.  wate- 
LiNGTOXE.  (See  woodcut.)  The  date  may  be  assigned 
to  the  middle  of  the  xivtli  century.  Blomefield 
mentions  two  families  of  this  name  settled  from  an 
early  period  at  Watlington  in  Norfolk.  Sir  Robert 
de  Watlingtone,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  held  that 
manor  of  the  Bardolphs,  barons  of  Wirmegay,  and 

it  continued  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  until  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
No  mention,  however,  has  been  found  of  any  person  of  that  farnily  bearing 
the  name  of  Laurence. - 

The  coat  given  on  this  Seal  has  not  been  found  ascribed  to  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Watlington.  The  like  was  borne  by  a  cadet  of  Clare,  as 
we  learn,  from  the  Roll  of  Arms  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  where  it 
appears  that  Sir  Nicholas  de  Clare  bore,  Or,  three  chevronels  c/u/es  ;  a 
bordure  indented  sable.     A  similar  coat  was  also  borne  by  the  de  Wateviles 


8  He  was  successively  baron,  treasurer, 
and  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer. 

9  Rot.  Pari,  ii.,  108.  The  claim  of 
the  crown  seems  to  have  prevailed.  See 
CaL  Rot.  Pat.,  1()0  b. 

'  Pref.  Lib.  de  Antiq.  Legibus,  p.  cxii. 
et  seq. 

-  The    name    occurs,   also,    in    other 


counties.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Gonnilda  de  Watlington  held  lands 
in  Marlow,  Bucks,  of  Matilda,  Countess 
of  Gloucester,  llund.  Rolls,  vol.  ii.  p. 
354.  The  manor  of  Watlingtons,  in  West 
Hagbourn,  Berks,  was  held  b_v  Edmund 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1231. 
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of  Essex,  who  were  originally  tenants,  if  not  cadets  of  Clare."  The  line 
seems  to  have  ended  in  an  heiress,  in  the  xivth  century.  It  is  possihle 
that  the  Watlingtons  may  suhsequently  have  assumed  their  hearing. 

5.   The  Ki.ng's  Seals  fou  passes  given  to  labourers  and   servants,  in 
accordance  with  the  Statute  of  12  Richard  II.,  136S. 

In  a  former  page   of  this  volume  a   representation   was  given   by  Mr. 
Franks  of  a   matrix   in  the    British   Museum,  being   the   King's   seal  for 
Wangford  Iluiulred   in    Suffolk.'     It  closely  resembles   in  design   that   of 
South  Erpingham    Hundred  in  Norfolk,  which  is  likewise  preserved  in  the 
Museum.      By    the  kindness  of  Mr.  Franks  we 
are  enabled  to   give    the  accompanying   repre- 
sentation  of    that   seal,    as   also   of   those   of 
Staplowc     Hundred    in    Cambridgeshire,    and 
of     Ilurstington     Hundred      in     Huntingdou- 
sliire,     but     described     on     the    seal    as    of 
the  county  of  Cambridge,  to  which  it  is  adja- 
cent.     The   execution   of    the    two    seals  last 
mentioned    is    comparatively    rude,    and    the 
letters     irregularly     formed  ;     the    crown,    in- 
j,,  ,  ,    ,^    troiUiced  on  the  seals  of  Wangford  and   South 

Lri.iLii,'u.iiii,  .NuiiuU^.  Erpingham,  is  wanting.  The  matrix  of  the 
seal  of  Staplowe  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Whincopp,  at  Woodbridge. 
An  impression  from  that  of  Ilurstington,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Maurice  . I ohnson,  and  engraved  in  the  "  Reliquitc  Galeanjc,"  plate  III., 
has  been  found  in  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Franks,  amongst  the 
.MS.  notices  relating  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Collections.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  matrix  still  exists.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  an  urn  at 
Ilarlaxton,  Lincolnshire,  and  a  correspondence  between  Maurice  Johnson 
and  Sir  J.  Clerk  regarding  it  may  be  seen  in  Nichols'  Bibl.  Topog.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  71.  The  name  has  been  incorrectly  supposed  to  be  Armingford,  being 
that  of  a  Hundred  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  seal  of  the  Hundred  of  Walsh- 
croft,  Lincolnshire,  was  added  in  1852  to  the  collection  of  matrices  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  name  is  written  walcuost,  a])proaching  more  nearly, 
as  Mr.  Franks  has  observed,  to  that  in  Domesday — Walescross,  than  to  the 
modern  form.' 


Ht.'iiil<.w«'  lliiii(lr«<l. 

•'  WriylifB  Hintory  of  Khhox,  vol.  ii. 
J.)..  H.H'J,  lit.  Sir  ilolxrt  <!<•  Wntcvilc, 
oi  IOmhox,  l)ore,  Ar^'iiit,  tlinc  clurvroiiclH 
({uIl-h,  u  Ixirdtiru  iiidciili:*]  biiljlu.  Itoll 
/.  Ivlw.  II.i..  :wi. 

*  Htf  \>ti\i>-  ',i\ ,  ani).  'Ihis  Hoiil  i»  hIho 
notid-il  tiiid  (I  rc|ircH<-iitiktioii  Kivfii  in  Mr. 
.Suckliiin'h  llinlory  of  Sufrolk,  vol.  ii.  \>.  117. 


Ilui-Htin(;l<>ii  lliiinlri'd. 

*  See  tho  Mfinoii'  on  "  N'utinnal  Anti- 
ipiilifH  in  till-  ilriti^li  .Muscnni,*'  \>y  Mr. 
I''rankH,  An'lia'ol.  .Jmii  iihI,  vol.  x.  p.  I'J. 
We  arc  indclilcil  lo  liis  Kindix'HH  foi"  lli«> 
UH(!  of  till'  woo<lculs  wliii-li  accoiiiinuiy 
lliiH  nolii'o. 
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The  occurrence  of  seals  of  this  class  was  inciilcntally  noticed  in  a 
former  volume  of  this  Journal.''  We  would  here  renew  with  gratification 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  courteous  assistance  of  Mr.  Cooper,  Town- 
clerk  of  Cambridt^^c,  who  pointed  out  the  date  of  these  seals,  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  authenticating  passes  of  labourers  on  quitting  their  usual 
place  of  residence.  Two  other  examples  only  have  hitherto  come  under 
our  observation.  Of  one  of  these,  the  seal  of  the  Hundred  of  Edmonton, 
Middlesex,  an  impression  is  amongst  the  collections  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  ;  the  matrix  of  the  other,  the  seal  for  the  Hundred  of  Flaxwell, 
Lincolnshire,  has  been  recently  found  on  the  borders  of  the  parish  of 
Fishtoft,  near  Boston.'  The  inscription  is  slightly  varied  from  those  on 
the  other  seals,  (^  sigill.  com.  Lincoln,  p'.  s'vis.  (lyro  servis).  Across 
the  centre  is  inscribed  flaxwell.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
Edward  Trollnpe  for  an  impression.  Possibly  the  hexagonal  seal  of  the 
Hundred  of  Flegg,  Norfolk,  communicated  by  Mr.  Fellows  to  the  Norfolk 
Archaeological  Society,  may  be  of  the  same  class,  but  its  design  is  not  in 
conformity  to  the  statute.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  Greek  cross,  instead  of 
the  name  of  the  Hundred,  whilst  round  the  verge  is — ^igillu  tie  \)viOvt1ii* 
lucSt*  flfne*  Jlovf.     (Norfolk  Archeology,  vol.  i.,  p.  368.) 

The  class  of  seals  under  consideration,  although  for  the  most  part  rude 
in  their  execution,  may  be  regarded  as  of  no  slight  historical  interest,  in 
connexion  with  the  position  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  at  the  period  to 
which  they  belong.  The  prevalence  of  vagabondage  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  had  caused  serious  disorder  and  grievous  acts  of 
violence,  and  these  evils  increased  rapidly  on  the  accession  of  his  youthful 
successor.  Many  persons  quitted  their  proper  service  and  abode,  on  the 
pretext  of  seeking  to  improve  their  condition,  and  of  these  many  had 
become  robbers,  without  any  fixed  dwelling.  The  prevalence  of  pilgrim- 
ages had  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  this  disorderly  state  of  the  lower 
classes.  The  determined  struggle  of  the  servile  classes  for  freedom  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  which  led  to  the  great  rising 
under  Wat  Tyler,  must  be  familiar  to  our  readers.  The  position  of  the 
lower  orders,  the  influence  of  the  growth  of  manufactures,  which  drew 
persons  from  rural  districts  into  towns,  tempted  not  less  by  the  induce- 
ment of  higher  wages,  than  by  the  boon  of  freedom  which  villeins  or  serfs 
acquired  by  residence  of  a  year  and  a  day  in  a  town — these,  and  other 
features  of  that  remarkable  crisis  in  the  conditions  of  the  industrial  classes 
in  England,  have  been  set  forth  by  Sir  Geoi'ge  Nicholls,  in  his  recent 
"  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law."** 

It  was  at  this  period,  at  the  Parliament  held  at  Cambridge  in  Septem- 
ber, 1388,  that  the  statute  was  passed,  which  has  frequently  been  re- 
garded as  the  origin  of  our  English  Poor  Law,  being.  Sir  George 
Nicholls  observes,  the  first  enactment  in  which  the  impotent  poor  arc 
directly  named  as  a  separate  class.  Its  chief  object,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  to  check  the  outrages  arising  from  the  itinerant  habits  of  the 
tenants  of  servile  condition,  which  had  become  a  nuisance  to  the  com- 
munity and  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  agricultural  labourers.  A  fixed  scale 
of  wages  was  prescribed   by  this   statute,   and  all  persons  quitting  their 

"  Notice  of  Meetings  of  the  Cambridge  Thompson,  Gent.  Mag.,  Jan.  1855,  p.  2. 

Anti(iu;iri:in    Society,    Archaeol.    Joui'nal,  ^  London,  2  vols.  8 vo.  1854.     See  vol,  i. 

vol.  vii.  p.  106.  pp.  47 — 60. 

'  See  a  notice  received  from  Mr.   P. 

VOL.  XI.  3  D 
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service  were  required  to  show  sufficient  cause,  and  to  produce  a  pass  sealed 
with  the  kincc's  seal,  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  as  follows : — 

**  It  is  ordained  and  enacted,  that  no  servant  nor  labourer,  be  he  man 
or  woman,  shall  depart  at  the  end  of  his  term  out  of  the  Hundred,  Rape, 
or  Wapentake,  where  he  is  dwelling,  to  serve  or  dwell  elsewhere,  or  by 
colour  to  go  from  thence  in  Pilgrimage,  unless  he  bring  a  letter  patent 
containing  the  cause  of  his  going,  antl  tlie  time  of  his  return,  if  he  ought 
to  return,  under  the  kings  seal,  which  for  this  intent  shall  he  assigned 
and  delivered  to  the  keeping  of  some  good  man  (J'a.^Vi/n  prodhomme, 
orig.)  of  the  Hundred,  Rape,  Wapentake,  City,  or  Borough,  after  the 
discretion  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  to  be  kept  and  lawfully  to  make 
such  letters  when  it  needeth,  and  not  in  any  other  manner,  by  his  own 
oath  ;  and  that  about  the  same  seal  there  sliall  be  written  the  name  of 
the  County,  and  overthwart  the  said  seal  the  name  of  the  Hundred, 
Rape,  or  Wapentake,  City,  or  l>orough." '■' 

It  were  needless  here  to  give  at  length  the  further  provisions  of  this 
enactment.  Any  servant  or  labourer  who  might  he  found  ''  vagerant'' 
without  a  sealed  letter  or  pass,  was  to  be  placed  in  the  stocks,  and  to  find 
surety  for  his  return  to  his  service.  No  person,  moreover,  might  harbour 
such  servant  unprovided  with  a  pass,  nor  for  more  than  a  night,  even  with 
that  testimonial.  No  person  might  demand  more  than  a  denier,  or  penny, 
for  making,  sealing,  and  delivering  a  pass  of  this  description. 

No  doubt  can  exist  as  regards  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Cooper's  explanation 
of  the  seals  now  brought  before  our  readers.  Some  of  them,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  more  distinctly  characterised  as  "  Le  Seal  le  Roi,"  since  the 
royal  crown  is  placed  over  the  name  of  the  Hundred  ;  whilst  all  are 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  direction — "  quentour  le  dit  seal  soit  escript 
Ic  noun  del  Countee,  et  a  travers  du  dit  seal  le  noun  del  dit  hundred, 
rape,  wapcntak,  citee,  ou  burgh." 

Some  delay  probably  occurred  in  carrying  into  ctfect  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Cooper  has  called  our  attention  to  the  writ 
addressed  to  the  SheritT  of  Wiltsliire,  and  tested  at  Westminster,  March 
10,  14  Rich.  II.  (1301).  Similar  writs  were,  in  all  probability,  addressed  to 
other  Sheriffs.  After  reciting  tlie  provisions  of  the  Statute,  the  writ 
proceeds  as  follows  :  —  "  Nos  volentes  statutum  predictum  execucioni 
debitc  deniandari,  tibi  precipinms,  districcius  quo  possumus  injungentes, 
quod  omnibus  aliis  pretermissis,  et  excusacione  quacumque  cessante, 
(juoddam  Sigilluin  nostrum  dc  Auriealco,  ))r()  ([uolibet  Ilundredo,  Kapa, 
et  Wapentachio  Comitatus  ])redicti,  fieri  et  fabricari,  et  eirca  dictum 
Sigillum  nomen  ejusdcni  Comitatus,  ac  ex  transverse  dicti  Sigilli  noinen 
hujusniodi  Hundredi,  Ka|ie  vel  Wapentaehii,  scrilii,  et  Sigillum  illud  eiini 
sic  faeiiim  et  fabrieatum  fuerit  alieiii  .lustieiariorum  nostrorum  ad  j)aci'iii 
nostram  in  Comitatu  jiredieto  eonservaiidam  assignatoniin  iiberari  facias, 
ut  ipse  hujusmodi  higilium  alicui  ])robo  homiiii  de  dietis  liimilredo,  Rapa, 
Wa[>entachio,  Civitate,  et  Hurgo  liberarc  valeut,  custoiiii  ii(hmi  jiixta  for 
nmm  Statuti  predicti,"  ite.' 

No  seal  of  this  de.scriijtiuii  has  liitlurto  been  noticed,  bearing  the  name 
of  any  City  or   liorough.  W.  S.  W.  and  A.  W. 

'  .StiiliiloM  of  tho  Kwilin,  vdl.  ii.  iij).  .I."!,        RhIIh    of    riulinnuiit,    A]ii>ciiilix    to   tlio 
.'jfi.     S«ftt.  12  Kir.  II.  reign  of  Ificliar.l  II.,  vol.  iii.  p.  ■lO.'i,  b. 

'   flnu-^    II    nil-    II.  Ill    l:;,    |Tiiit<'l    in 


C^riginal  Bocununts. 

Amongst  the  stores  of  valuable  materials  treasured  up  iu  tlie  Public 
Repositories  of  Records,  available  for  the  elucidation  of  those  subjects  of 
research  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  Historian  and  the  Antiquary, 
there  may  be  none  more  rich  in  all  the  details  relating  to  mediseval  times 
than  the  Miscellaneous  Records  late  of  the  Queen's  Remembrancer.  This 
mass  of  curious  evidences  has  been  gradually  reduced  into  order  through 
the  intelligent  care  and  the  energetic  directions  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
experience  and  important  contributions  to  history  and  topography,  as  also  to 
the  illustration  of  our  language  and  national  antiquities,  must  ever  claim 
grateful  esteem. 

To  the  constant  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  we  are  indebted 
for  calling  attention  to  the  existence,  amongst  the  unpublished  records 
in  question  actually  deposited  in  the  Office  at  Carlton  Ride,  of  certain  Rolls 
of  Account,  Inventories,  Indentures,  Fabric  Rolls,  and  other  evidences 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  national  fortresses, 
Dover  Castle.  Similar  Documents,  as  Mr.  Ilunter  informs  us,  exist  in 
connexion  with  the  history  of  many,  if  not  all  of  the  royal  castles  and 
residences.  It  were  needless  to  set  forth  the  value  of  such  materials  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  details  of  Military  Architecture  and  of  mediaeval 
w£i.rfare  generally.  Our  late  lamented  coadjutor,  Mr.  Hudson  Turner,  was 
amongst  the  first  and  ablest  labourers  in  this  department  of  archaeological 
researches,  and  the  fruitful  results  of  his  toil  amongst  the  Liberate  and 
Close  Rolls  are  well  known  to  our  readers  through  Mr.  Parker's  attractive 
publication  on  the  "  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

We  have  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  Mr.  Hunter's  obliging  suggestion, 
in  pointing  out  these  inedited  materials  relating  to  Dovor  Castle,  and  have 
selected  from  amongst  the  Indentures  in  which  are  detailed,  on  the 
appointment  of  each  successive  Warden  of  the  Castle  and  Cinque  Ports, 
the  state  of  the  church  goods,  furniture,  munitions  of  war,  and  miscellane- 
ous stores,  the  two  following  examples.  They  appear  to  have  been 
written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  Latin  or  in  French,  and  a  specimen 
in  each  of  these  languages  has  been  taken,  since  the  obsolete  words 
are  often  rendered  intelligible  by  comparison  of  the  corresponding  terms 
in  these  Indentures. 

ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  CONSTABLES  OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  DOVOR. 

BECORDS   LATE   OF    TUE    QUEEN's    REMEMBRANCER,    PRESERVED    IN    THE    BRANCH    PUBLIC 
UECORD    OFFICE,    CARLTON    RIDE. 

(Indenture  dated  Dec.  20,  17  Edw.  III.  1344.') 

Hec  Indentura  facta  inter  nobilem  virum  Willelmum  de  Clyntone  comitem 
Iluntyndone,  nuper  Custodem  Castri  Dovorr'  et  quinque  portuum,  ex  una 
parte,  et  Bartholomeum  de  Burgheasshe  mllitem,  ex  altera,  testatur  quod 

1  The  following  documents  arc  here  printed  in  extemo,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
doubtful  words. 
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die  Sabati  in  vlgilia  sancti  Thome  apostoli,  annoRepjnl  Regis  Edwardi  tercii 
a  couquestu  Anglic  decimo  septimo,  Kegni  vero  sui  Francie  quarto,  predictus 
Comes  liberavit  prefato  Barlholomeo,  virtute  brevis  domiiii  Regis  patentis 
eidem  Coiniti  directi,  Castrum  et  quin(|ue  portus  predicta  cum  pertinenciis 
et  cum  armaturis,  vietualibus,  et  omnibus  aliis  rebus  in  eodeni  castro 
cxistentibus,  in  forma  subscripta,  videlicet,  in  Capklla  ;  j.  cupam  argenteam 
deauratam  cum  j.  coopcrtoriu  procorpore  Cliristi  imponendo.j.  cooportorium 
de  serico  nodat'  ad  pendendum  ultra  dictam  cupam,  iiij.  calices,  quorum 
j.  deaurata,  ij.  turribilia  argentea.  j.  parvum  vas  ad  niodum  navis  ad 
inceiisum  imponcndum,  quinquc  corporalia,  xij.  baudekyns  cjuorum  sex 
debiles  et  nullius  valoris,  ix.  pannos  de  serico  votcres  et  ])utrefactos, 
j.  casulam,  j.  tunicam  cum  almatica,-' j.  capam  cbori  de  rubeo  samito, 
j.  casulam  de  purpre  samito,  j.  casulam  baudekyn.  Item,  alias  sex  casulas 
de  cerico  cum  ij.  capis  cbori  de  cerico,  j.  capam  Baudekyn,  j.  tunicam  cum 
almatica-  de  cerico  veterem,  viij.  albas  quarum  iiij.  valde  debiles,  iiij.  amictas, 
iiij.  stolas,  iiij.  fanons,  vij.  tuellas  pro  altar',  ij.  manutergia,  j.  tuellam  de 
serico  cum  capit'  de  velveto  pro  patona  tenenda,  ij.  missalia,  j.  portofor', 
j.  antipbanar',  j.  librum  contineutem  legend'  et  antiplianar'  sanctorum, 
ij.  gradalia  cum  troper',  iij.  spalteria  ■'  (juorum  j.  debile,  ij.  tropera,  j.  pro- 
cessionale  debile,  j.  phcretrum  coopertum  cum  platis  argent' pro  reliquiia 
impoiiendis,  ij.  pelves  argcnteos,  j.  auriculare  vetus  de  serico,  j.  vetus 
coopertorium  ad  jtonendum  super  sacrariuni,  nullius  valoris,  xxvij.  bursas 
de  serico  et  samito,  xix.  bursas  de  panno  lineo  in  dicto  feretro  et  extra,  cum 
relitjuiis,  j.  candelabrum  de  cupro  deaurato,  iiij.  candelabra  de  ferro, 
j.  velum  quadrage.simale  debile,  j.  pixidem  argenteum,  j.pixidem  eburneum, 
iiij.  superpelicia  debilia,  ij.  cistas  ad  imponenda  omnia  supradicta,  ij.  lectoria 
de  ferro,  ij.  catbcdras  de  ferro,  j.  perticam  de  ferro  pro  cereis  superponendis, 
j.crucitixum  de  cupro  Hxum  suj)er  umnn  baculum  ])rocessionale,  et  ij.  scalas. 
Item,  in  Al'LA  ;  (|uiii(|iie  tabulas  dormientes,  j.  tabulam  vocatam  coppebord, 
iij.  tabulas  mobiles,  ij.  longas  bordas,  iiij.  luugas  formulas,  vj.  parvas  for- 
nmlas,  quinipie  tri-stellas,  j.  skren  ante  caminum  in  camera,  j.  doleum 
vacuum  pro  elemosina  imponenda,  j.  barelle  ]tro  armaturis  rollaudis,  j.  can- 
delabrum ferreum  fixum  in  nuiro  cum  ([uinijue  Horis  ferri,  et  ij.  scalas. 
Item,  in  Maiiescii'  ;  j.  i»ar  de  boefs,  iij.  paria  fergiarum.  Item,  in  I'istuina; 
ij.  algeas  ad  pastum.  Item,  in  Bkaci.va  ;  ij.  fornaces  de  jilumbo.  Item, 
in  CoQUi.N'A  ;  iiij.  dressoria,  ij.  jilumbe  tixe  in  fornacc,  j.  mortarium  fixuu) 
in  terra,  j.  bukette  magnum  ferro  ligatum  pro  petris  tractandis  usque  ad 
turrini.  Item,  in  domo  fontis  infra  Dungone  ;  j.  bukette  debile  cum  j. 
catbeiia  de  ferro,  j.  magmnn  cable  ad  a<|uani  bauriendam.  Item,  in 
Famuica  ;  ij.  maide.s,'  ij.  liicorn',  iij.  martellos  magnos,  iij.  nuirtellos  jiarvos, 
ij.  teiiaces  ningnas,  (juin(|ue  tenaccs  parvas,  ij.  iustrumcnta  ad  ferrum 
eindcndum,  iiij"'.  iuKtrumenta  ferrea  ad  claves  inficiendos,  i'l.  paria  llaborum, 
j.  folour  de  ferro,  j.  mola  de  petra  versatili.s,  j)ro  ferro  acuendo,  et  ij. 
ligaminadc  ferro  pr<t  j.  Ituketto.  Item,  in  homo  i:r  cu.stodia  I.N(!i;niatouis  ; 
j.  cable  miignum  contincna  xl.  bracbia.  Item,  j.  aliud  cable  eoiitinens  xxx. 
bracbia,  pro  ingeniis  tendemlis,  iij.  fuiulas  novas  pro  ingcnii.s  cum  cordis 
novis,  ij.  cables  vocat'  liauusers  pro  dictis  ingeniis,  iiij.  cordas  nd 
niaeremium    traetandum,     xxvij.    cluuaa *    de    maguii    filo    j)ro  cordis  ad 

'  .V/V,  for  (lulmatir-a.  '•  A  clur  or   Imll  of  tlinwl,   iScc,  ciillod 

^  .S'/V,  for  1'n.ilt'iiji.  iiIho    n    bottom.     "  Clowcli^vn    or    (•b)wi«, 

♦  TliL-w!  u|j|i<-iir  l<y  fomipurinon  with  tbr  i/liimu/i,    ijl'ilnui,    ;/liiinit:illmi."  —  Prompt. 

Frvticli  (iucuiiiciit  to  liiivt- 1)1111  iiiivilM.  I'.irv. 
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ingeiiia  faciendis,  j.  patella  ferrea,  j.  ladel  fcrr'  pro  plumbo  infun- 
dendo,  ij.  crowes  de  ferro,  j.  niolam  parvam  de  petra  pro  ferro 
acuendo.  Item,  in  magna  tuuri  ;  quinqiie  dolea  et  j.  pipam  mcllis 
undc  de  j.  doleo  dcficiunt  viij.  polliccs,  ct  de  alio  deficiunt  iij.  pollices, 
et  de  alio  dciiciunt  xvj.  pollices,  et  de  alio  xv.  pollices,  et  de  quiiito 
xj.  pollices,  et  de  pijia  deficiunt  xx.  pollices.  Item,  j.  niolendinum  nia- 
nualc  ct  ij.  molas  pro  eodcm.  Item,  in  molendixo  ventric' ; ''  iiij.  telas 
sufficientes  et  ij.  debiles,  et  ij.  molas  competentes  cum  ferrament'.  Item, 
in  UOMO  ARMOKUM  ;  iij.  springald  magnas  cum  toto  atilo  preter  cordas. 
Item,  quinque  minores  springald  sine  cordis,  et  iij.  parvo  springald  modici 
valoris,  1.  arcus  de  tempore  Regis  avi,  clvj.  arcus  de  tempore  Regis  nunc, 
cxxvj.  arbalistas  de  quibus  xxxiiij.  arbaliste  de  cornu  ad  duos  pedes,  et  ix. 
de  cornu  ad  unum  pedem,  et  iij.  magne  arbaliste  ad  turriTi.'^  Item,  xliij. 
baudrys,  vij."''  et  ix.  garbas  sagittarum,  Iviij.  sagittas  large  barbatas, 
XXV.  baubergons  debiles  et  putrefactos,  xxij.  basenett'  debiles  de  veteri 
tour,  xj.  galee  de  ferro,  de  quibus  vj.  cum  visers,  xx.  capellas  de  ferro, 
xxij.  basenett'  coopertos  de  coreo  de  veteri  factura  debiles  et  putrefactos, 
XXV.  paria  cirotecarum  de  platis  nullius  valoris,  xij.  capellas  de  nervis  de 
pamjiilon'  dejiictas,  xxx.  haketons  et  gambesons  nullius  valoris,  ix.  picos, 
ij.  trubicl',  "^  j.  cenevectorium  cum  j.  rota  ferro  ligata,  j.  cunam,  iij.  instru- 
nienta  pro  arbalistis  tendendis,  cxviij.  lanceas  quarum  xviij.  sine  capitihus, 
j.  cas  cum  sagittis  Saracenorum,  ciij.  targett' quorum  xxxiiij.  nullius  valoris, 
j.  veterem  cistam  cum  capitibus  quarellorum  et  sagittarum  debil',  ij. 
bareir,  vj.  bukett'  cum  quarellis  debilibus  non  pennatis,  j.  cistam  cum 
quantitate  capitum  quarellorum  et  quandam  quantitatem  de  Calketrappis  in 
j.  doleo.  Item,  m.  vj.''  et  xxviij.  garroks  de  majori  forma. ^  Item,  iiij.'^^ 
garroks  de  eadem  forma  sine  capitibus.  Item,  m.  vj.'^  et  xxiij.  garroks  de 
minori  forma.  Item,  sigillum  officii  castri  et  iiij.  cistas,  quarum  ij.  debiles 
et  sine  ceruris,  j.  rotulum  vocatum  Domesday  in  castro.  Item,  j.  composi- 
cioncm  passagii  Dovorr'  et  diversa  filacia  brevium  et  rotulos  Curie.  Item, 
quinque  catbenas  ferreas.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  tam  predictus  Comes 
([uam  predictus  Bartliolomeus  biis  Indenturis  sigilla  sua  altcrnatim  appo- 
suerunt  die  ct  anno  supradictis.  Item,  liberavit  ibidem  duo  magna  Ingenia 
cum  toto  apparatu  cum  xx.  niagnis  pedis  plumbi.  Item,  quinque  wagas 
de  plumbo  in  manibus  magistri  domus  Dei  Dovorr'. 

(Indenture  dated  Jan.  26,  35  Edw.  III.  1361.) 

Ccste  endenture  fait  an  cbastel  de  Dovere  le  xxvj.  jour  de  Janvier,  Ian 
du  Roy  Edward  tiercz  trent  et  quintz  comenccant,  par  entre  mens'  Robert 
de  Herle  Conestable  du  Chastell  de  Dovorre  et  gardein  de  synk  portz,  dune 

®  "  Ventriticum   niolendinum  "    is    the  ^  Possibly  the  diminutive  of  "  Truble  ; 

usual    term,   but   ventitiuni    occurs   .also,  bcchc  on  pibche." — Ko(iuefort. 
and    ventile,    ventoriuni,   &.c.     'J  ho   final  '•'  Garroks,  or  Carrots,  appear  to  have 

c  in  the  contracted  word  in  our  text  may  been  a  larger  kind  of  missiles,  of  a  similar 

j)o?sibly  be  t.  nature  to  quarrels  for  the  cross-bow,  but 

''  iSic,  possibly  "  ad  turnum," — balista  evidently    differing    in     some     essential 

de  torno,   or  a  tour,  perhaps  from  some  I'espect,     although    Mcyrick    and    other 

lieculiarity  in    the   mechanism   by  which  writers  seem  to  conclude  that  they  were 

the  bow  was  bent.  '*' Torni  ad  opus  balls-  identical.     In  the  additions  to  Ducange,  v. 

tarum"  occur;  also  "  carelli  garrotorum  Garrotus,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  Gur- 

ud   tor,"    possibly  a   kind   of    rirctun,   or  rots  were  large  shafts  propelled  by  esprin- 

wliirling  sliaft.  galds  :  Gui.ort  describes  them  as  feathered 

with  brass,  aud  tlirown  by  those  engines. 
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parte,  et  mons'  Jolian  Fitz  Sire  Gyles  de  Bcauchampe,  executour  du 
testament  mons'  Johaa  dc  Beauchaumpe  do  Warewik'  nadgares  conestable 
illoeijues,  dautre  part,  tesmoigne  que  le  dit  mons'  Robert  ad  rcsceu  de  dit 
uons'  Johan  al  oeps  nostre  seignem-  le  Roi  les  choscz  seuz  escritz,  cestasa- 
voir.  Deins  la  eglise  ;  j.  coupe  de  coper  endorre,  j.  coverture  pur  coverer 
la  dit  coupe  de  sai,  j.  buste  de  yvore  pur  le  corps  nostre  seigneur,  deinz 
la  dit  coupe,  iiij.  cbalicez  dont  ij.  endorrez,  ij.  ensensers  dargcnt,  j.  petit 
vessel  dargcnt  fait  en  manor  dun  neef,  j.  osquiler  dargent  pcisant  iiij. 
d.  iiij.  corporeauz,  vij.  baudekyns,  j.  cbesible,  ij.  aubes,  ij.  stoles,  ij. 
fanons,  ij.  copes,  ij.  tuncles,  touz  dun  colour,  du  don'le  Roi,  j.  cbesible 
qest  apelle  Cardokes  mantel,  j.  paire  de  vcstementes  de  velvet  rouge 
ove  raies  dor  ov  tot  lapparelle,  j.  autre  vestimcnt  de  samite  rouge 
douut  les  parures  nacordeint  peint'  a  la  cbesible,  ij  amys,  j.  aube, 
iiij.  surplis,  v.  tucUes  pur  lautier,  ij.  autres  tuelles  pur  le  lavatoe/ 
j.  tuelle  de  say  ove  cbif  de  velvet  ove  quele  la  patene  serra  tenuz, 
ij.  missales  febles,  j.  grael,  j.  portbors  feble,  j.  antifouer  feble,  j.  logender, 
j.  antifoner  des  seinz  febles,  j.  troper,  ij.  saltiers,  j.  autre  troper,  j.  fretre 
covere  de  plates  dargcnt  pur  les  reliques,  ij.  basyns  dargcnt,  xxv.  bourses 
de  say  ct  dc  samite,  xviij.  bourses  de  lienge  drape  in  le  dit  fertre  et 
debors  ove  reliques,  j.  cbaundeler  de  coper  endorre,  ij.  cbaundelers  de 
feer,  j.  bust  dargent,  ij.  cofrez  pur  eins  metre  les  avantditz  ciiosez,  ij. 
lectournes  de  feer,  ij.  cbaiers  de  feer,  j.  perclie  -  de  feer  pur  les  serges 
surmettre,  j.  crusifix  de  coper  ficbez  sur  un  bastone,  ij.  escbeiles.  En  la 
SAL  ;  v.  tables  dormauntz,  j.  table  appelle  cupbord,  v.  tables  meofebles  dount 
ij.  longes,  iiij.  longes  fourmes,  vj.  petitez  fourmes,  v.  trestelles,  j.  skryno 
pur  le  cbymene,  j.  tonelle  pur  les  asmoigncs  einsmettre.  En  MEUscnALc'  ; 
j.  paire  de  beofs,  iiij.  paire  de  Gyves.  En  la  pistrlne  ;  ij.  trowes  pur  past. 
En  liUACEitiE  ;  j.  fornays  dc  plome.  En  la  (U'lsiNE  ;  iiij.  dressours,  ij.  plombes 
ficbez,  j.  fornais  gros,  j.  morter  ficbe  en  terre.  En  meson  de  la  i'ontai.ve  ; 
j.  boket  lie  du  feer  ov  j.  clieyne  et  j.  cable  feble  et  ])oruz,  j.  boket  lie  de 
feer,  pur  piercs  trailer  tanque  a  tour.  En  la  fokge  ;  ij.  andefeltes  de  fer, 
j.  andefelte  debrusc,  j.  bikorc,  iij.  slcgges,  iiij.  bameres,  vj.  paires  tanges 
dount  deux  grosses,  iiij.  pensons  febles,  iij.  nailetoules  pur  clause  en  icels 
faire,  iij.  paire  bulgbes  dount  une  nuvell,  j.  peer  molcr,  ij.  fusels  de  feer 
aicele,  j.  paire  de  wyncbcs  as  mcsme  la  peer,  j.  trow  de  peer  pur  ewe,  j. 
hurtliestat  de  feer,  j.  cottyngyre,  j.  markyngyre,  une  cable  vels  et  pourz. 
En  la  graunt  tour  ;  v.  toncaux  et  j.  pipe  de  mcel,  dount  de  j.  des  toncaux 
failont  viij.  peaces,  dun  autre  des  toneaux  xij.  pouces,  de  la  ticrccz  rien 
remaint,  dc  la  quarto  failent  xij.  })0uccs,  de  la  quinto  failent  xxiiij.  poukes, 
ct  dc  la  pipe  failount  xiiij.  jiouces,  j.  molynz  manucl,  et  ij.  peers  molcres 
aicclcz,  j.  molyns  avent,  ij.  peers  moleres  covenablcs  ove  feramentz  pur  y 
eels.  En  le  dit  Cliastcllo  en  uiveksi:/.  tourez  ;  noefs  cspringalcs  ove  tote 
Jour  necc''ies  et  apparailf  boiiz  et  covenables  dount  ij.  groses.  En  la 
MESO.v  DES  ar.moi:ks  ;  vj.  akctous  covenables,  xxvj.  aktons  febles  et  de 
jiilit  value,  vj.  paire  de  ])late.s  febles  dount  iiij.  de  nullc  value,  babrejons 
fct  autres  bernoua  dc  niaile  il  ad  (jc  nest  de  nullc  value,  xij.  pairo  tie  gaunz 
de  plate  febles  ct  dc  nullo  value,  j.  brustplato  pur  Justes,  deux  avant- 
]ilates,   xix.  cbapcls  de   feer,   .\j.   belincs  febles,  xiij.  basynetcz   tincz  ovo 

'  .S'l'c.    "  Ijivfttoiru  "   ill  iiiiotlur   Inilcii  -   In   iiiiothcr  Iiuh-iitiiri' — "  purclicr  «lc 

lure,  34  Kdw.  III.  fer;"  in  ll>c  Latin — "  jtiTtica." 
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umbres  febles,  ct  autre  basynet  et  palet  debruses  et  porus  qe  sount  de 
jiuUc  value/  vj.  capels  de  ncrfs  febles,  xl.  targes  febles,  1.  launcez  ove 
testes  et  xxvj.  sanz  testes,  ij.  coruals,  j,  grate  pur  joutes,'  xxvj.  alblastes 
bones  et  covenables,  xxiiij.  alblastes  debrusez  ct  poruz,  qe  sent  de  nulle 
value,  ij.  cofres  plcinz  de  quareles  pur  alblastes,  et  ij.  boketes  et  ij. 
bariles  pleinz  de  quareles  pur  alblastes,  xxxiij.  arcz  bonez  et  covenables 
et  ex.  arcz  feblez  et  vcus  dount  plusours  sont  porus  et  debruses,  iiij.'^'' 
garbes  de  sectes  febles,  j.  viel  cofre  ove  testes  de  quareles,  iij.  cofres 
pleinz  dcz  quareles  pur  espringales,  j.  paire  polains,  xxx.  baudrejes  febles 
et  porus,  xxiiij.  arc  pur  arblastes  de  corn  sauuz  tellers,  iiij.  arcez  de  vis 
vels  et  febles,  iij.  vis  pur  les  dit  arcez  tendre  febles  et  porus, ^j.  coffyn  ov 
seetes  pur  j.  arc'  de  Turkye,  ij.  toneaux  dont  en  lautre  uue  grant  partie  de 
kalktrapes,  auxint  cheinez  et  aultrez  instrumentz  de  feer  pur  engynz,  j. 
pael  velx  debruse,  j.  graunt  caudronue  velx  et  debruse,  j.  cofre  ove  feer  lie 
feble,  j.  bokct  ove  feer  lie.  En  le  masoxkie  ;  ix.  pikoisez,  ij.  tribul'. 
En  lescheqeh;  le  seal  du  office  du  cbastelle,  j.  cofre  lie  ove  feer,  ij.  rodeles'^ 
appellez  domesday,  et  diverse  fiales ''  de  briefs  et  des  rodles  des  Courtez, 
auxint  j.  quaier  en  quel  sont  cotenuz  tons  les  Clems'*  de  v.  poTrjlez  et  du 
lour  membres,  auxint  j.  quaier  de  paper  de  la  corupte  William  barre " 
nadgaires  Receyvour  de  Cbastelle  suisdit  de  trois  anz.  En  tesnioignance 
de  queles  chosez  les  ditz  mens'  Robert  et  Joban  as  y  cestes  cunt  niys  lour 
seales.     Done  au  dit  Chastiel  jour  et  an  suisditz. 


A  few  explanatory  notes  on  certain  passages  in  the  foregoing  documents 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  The  Indentures  commence  with  a  full 
enumeration  of  the  sacred  ornaments,  vestments,  service  books,  (kc,  in 
the  Capella,  being  doubtless  the  cruciform  structure  adjoining  to  the  Roman 
pharos,  and  of  which  much  has  been  said  by  those  who  have  sought  to 
establish  the  remote  antiquity  of  that  church,  connecting  its  history  with 
the  name  of  King  Lucius  or  of  St.  Augustine.  It  may  suffice  to  remark 
that  such  a  theory  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  countenanced  by  the 
extensive  use,  in  its  construction,  of  bonding  courses  of  tile  sometimes 
regarded  as  Roman.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  scarcely  any  portion  of 
this  curious  building  is  of  earlier  date  than  Norman  times.  Although  this 
first  section  of  the  inventory  is  remarkably  full  and  detailed,  and  may  serve 
to  show  that  even  in  the  stronghold  of  war,  sacred  things  were  regarded 
with  singular  respect,  yet   many  items  in  the  chapel  are  described  as — 

3  The  same  head-pieces  occur    in  the  tenJendis   debiles  et  putr',  j.  cophinum 

Indenture  between  llalph  Spigurnal  and  cum  sagittis  pro  j.  area  de  Turkje." 

the  Executors  of  Robert  de  Herle,  dated  ''  RolV ,  in    another    Indenture.     Pro- 

7    July,    31!    Edw.    III.    (13()4.)    "  xiij.  bably   Rolls  of  tenements  and    services, 

baeenett'    tinnat'   cum  umbrer'    debil'  et  Of    various-  Rolls  called  Domesday,  see 

aliis   baccnett'  et  palett'  fr.ict'  et  nullius  Ellis,  Introd.  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

valoris  ;  vi.  capell'  de  nerve  debil',  iVlc."  '"  Plus,  in   another   Indenture  ;  in  the 

Tliis  early  mention    of  metal,   probably  Latin    documents — flacia    or  tiiacia   bre- 

iron,    tinned,    deserves     notice.       It    is  vium,   namely,  files,   from    the   mode    of 

however     certain     that    the    process    of  forming   documents   into    bundles    by    a 

tinning   metal    was  known    to  mediaeval  string   or   narrow    thong  on   which  they 

artificers.  were  cnfile,  or  filed. 

*  "j.  grate  pro  hastiludiis."     Ibid.  s  QUefs, in  another  Indenture:  in  the 

^  Compare  the  Indenture  38  Edw,  III.  Latin,  "j.  quatern'  cont'   clam'   quinque 

before  cited. — «  xxiv.  arcus  pro  balist'  do  portuum,"  claims  of  the  Cinque  ports, 

corn'  sine  tellur',  iv.  arcus  de  vyz  veteres  '•'  Willian)  Barry,  as  the  name  is  else- 

et  debiles,  iij.   vyz  pro    eisdera    arcubus  wiiere  written. 
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(lehilcs — ptitrefactos,  and  others  were  found  to  be  old  or  of  no  value.  There 
•were  originally  three  capcUani,  whose  duties  appear  to  have  been  set  forth 
with  considerable  precision  ;  '  at  the  Reformation  tlie  number  was  reduced 
to  one,  and  the  services  were  performed  in  the  ancient  church  until  about 
1G90,  when  it  became  ruinous. 

"We  then  proceed  to  the  hall,  probably  the  ancient  Aula  Arthiiri,  which, 
with  the  king's  kitchen  and  other  offices,  appears  to  have  occupied  the 
space  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Keep."  The  simple  furniture  of  the 
hall  deserves  attention  ;  it  comprised  five  standing  tables,  namely  on  fixed 
legs,  such  as  the  Frankelein's  "  table  dormant  in  his  halle,"  in  Chaucer's 
Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  which  "  stodc  redy  covered  alle  the  long 
day."  There  were  also  moveable  tables,  composed  of  boards  placed  on 
trestles,  long  forms,  and  a  table  called  "  Coppcbord."  This  last  is  described 
in  another  Indenture  as  "  j.  tabicula  pro  ciphis  supponendis,"  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  term  being  simply  a  little  side-table  on  which  the  cups 
were  placed, — not  a  closet,  as  the  word  is  now  used.  In  the  curious  account 
of  the  Feast  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  as  formerly  given  on  All  Saints' 
Day,  mention  is  made  of  "  the  cupboard  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  ;  "  its 
position  having  been  apparently  in  front  of  the  dais,  and  a  table  is  still 
there  placed,  at  which  grace  is  said,  but  the  cups  have  long  since 
forsaken  it.^ 

Some  provision  for  comfort  appears  in  the  Castle  Hall  in  the  form  of  a 
screen  before  the  chimney,  and  there  was  an  empty  barrel  to  receive  the 
broken  victuals,  doubtless  by  way  of  alms,  which  at  more  stately  tables 
were  ])lacod  in  the  ship  {ncf  or  navis  pro  eh'inosinis),  which  sometimes 
circulated  on  wheels,  like  a  modern  decanter-waggon.^  Tlic  alms'  bucket 
still  continues  in  use  at  Winchester  College,  and  it  is  placed  under  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  scholars,  who  is  styled  Olhc pra'fcctus. 

There  was  also  found  in  the  Aula  a  barrel  "  pro  armaturis  rollandis." 
Armour  of  mail  was  cleaned  from  rust  by  a  simple  process  of  friction, 
namely  by  rolling  it  in  a  barrel,  probably  with  sand,  and  this  continued  in 
use  as  late  as  1G03.  as  appears  by  the  inventory  of  Ilengrave  Hall,  where 
was  found  in  the  armoury — "  one  barrel  to  make  clean  the  shirts  of  mailc 
and  gorgetts."  Eastern  nations,  by  whom  mail  is  still  worn,  brighten  it, 
as  Sir  S.  Meyrick  observes,  by  shaking  it  in  a  sack  with  bran  and  sand. 
Vinesauf  describes  the  warriors  of  CoDin-  do  Lion  as  wiiirling  their  hauberks 
for  this  purpose, — "  llotantur  loricie  iie  rubigine  squallescant."  A  curious 
tenure  of  land  is  found  in  a  dncument  of  the  tinu's  of  King  John,  Monast. 
Angl.,  Caley's  edit.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  02.").  It  was  held  "  ]iro  servicio  rotandi 
unam  loricam  semel  in  anno,"  &ic.      In  another  also   of  the   Hovor   Castle 

'  See    l).'irfll's    Dovor    Ca.stlo,    p.    -J.'J  ;  liviry,    tliiit   is    without   iloors."     Clnfje's 

Lyon'rt  lliHtory  of  Dovor,  vol.  ii.  p.  .'JG.  lli'ii>,'nive,  p.  I'J.     'I'lio  "spcr"  wuh  tlio 

-   Darcll,  p.  'M').  HiTt-cii    nt  tlio   lower   end   of  the  hull  ;  a 

•'  l)iii(iliile,    Ori;^.   .Jiiriil.    p.    201.     See  triiiiiiiir  sij^iiitieH,  in    eiirpi-ntry,  a    pro- 

the    note    in     I'roinptoriuni    riirvulonini,  jeetin;(  Kupjiort,  ami  in  rootin;;,  a  piece  of 

p.  10!),  on  tlie  wonl  •' (.■upijurii<-,((/«<c((v(;  "  timber  framed   at   ri;jlit  an>;l''M    with   the 

iiIbo,    Mr.  J.   G.    Nieliols'    (JloHsary  to  the  joiHtH.      'I'Ik'hc   eupl">:iriU  were   evidently 

Unt<in    InventoricH,  p.  -ll.      In  tiic  Indiii-  Hinall    Hide-talilcH,    ami     rieli     e:ir|)etH    of 

lure   for  liniMin:;  tlif  hall  at  lliiii,'nni-  in  tapcHtry  were  nscd   to  cover   them.      Tho 

LViM,  in  thin   paMHaj^i- - -" 'I'Ih- Haid   hall   to  livery    en|il((iardM    appear    to    have    been 

have  '1  coberilH,  one   benithe,  al  the  Mpei',  formed  with  Hinall  elciHctx  and  doorH. 

with  a  tremor,  and  another  at  the  hyjjher  *  .See   Mr    llndHon   'rnrner'n  UuafjcH  of 

tabliit  i-ndi',  without  a  tremor  ;  and  the  Domc-Hlic!    l/ife,  .Archieol.  .louriial,  vid.  ii. 

cobardtt    they    bo  inad<;    tho    faeyon    of  p.  2(i(i. 
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Indentures  mention  is  made  of  "  j.  barell  ferrat'  pro  armaturis  Regis  mun- 
daiidis,  j.  grate  do  acere  pro  armaturis  Regis  nunulandis." 

Tiie  MarcscalUa  or  Marshalsea  occurs  next  to  the  Hall,  and  its  contents 
were  limited  to  gyves  and  otiier  appliances  of  a  prison,  one  of  the  proper 
functions  of  the  Alarshal  having  been  the  punishment  of  offenders.  The 
Marshalsea  Tower,  or  Peverells  Tower,  still  exists.  We  here  find  a  pair 
of  "  boefs,"  or,  as  written  in  another  indenture,  "  de  beoves  ad  prisonas 
mancipandos."  The  word  occurs  also  as  "boves, "in  the  French  docu- 
ments "  heofs — hoefs.'"  This  was  doubtless  a  coUistrir/ium,  a  yoke  for  the 
neck,  a  kind  of  pillory.  Its  name  nmst  be  derived  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  yoke  for  oxen,  sometimes  called  an  oxe-bow.''  Plautus  uses  the  word 
Boice,  signifying  fetters  for  the  neck  of  a  prisoner  ;  it  occurs  likewise 
frequently  in  mediaeval  writers,  and  in  old  French  Bides  has  the  same 
meaning.'''  In  regard  to  the  "  paria  fergiarum,"  or,  as  in  another  inden- 
ture, "  fugearum,"  it  appears  by  the  French  documents  that  they  were 
gyves,  fetters  for  the  legs,  but  the  term  has  not  been  found  elsewhere. 

The  limits  of  our  present  purpose  will  not  admit  of  the  endeavour  fully 
to  explain  the  numerous  archaisms  and  technical  terms  occurring  in  these 
documents.  In  the  inventory  of  the  Forge,  especially,  there  are  some 
terms  of  the  craft  which  we  must  leave  to  those  who  may  be  conversant 
with  such  details.  It  is  singular  to  observe  that  no  stores  are  mentioned 
indicating  that  any  provision  of  food  was  made  for  the  inmates  of  the 
castle,  with  the  exception  only  of  honey,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity 
appears  amongst  the  contents  of  the  Great  Tower,  in  every  indenture  which 
has  been  examined.  It  was  probabl}'  used  for  making  mead.  There  was 
a  windmill,  and  hand-mills,  but  we  lind  no  store  of  any  grain  or  other 
provisions. 

The  most  curious  portion  of  the  indentures  under  consideration  is  that 
occurring  under  the  head  of  the  "  Domus  Armorura," — the  old  Arsenal, 
in  which  even  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  her  chaplain  DaroU  saw  arms  so 
ancient  that  they  had  been  commonly  regarded  as  Roman.  Amongst  the 
munitions  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  documents  we  are  struck  by  the 
variety  of  crossbows  and  missiles  appertaining  to  the  more  simple  mode  of 
warfare  practised  in  earlier  times.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  gun- 
powder was  used  in  the  campaign  of  Edward  III.  in  1346,  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  in  a  valuable  memoir  communicated  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.''  The  earliest  of  these  documents,  however, 
which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  in  which  any  allusion 
occurs  to  this  important  change  in  mediaeval  warfare,  is  found  in  the 
indenture  between  William  Latimer  and  Andrew  Guldefurd,  late  constable 
of  Dover  Castle,  dated  April  1,  46  Edw.  III.  (1372.)  We  here  find 
amongst  the  munitions  of  the  fortress — *'cc.  garbas  sagittarura.  vj. 
gonnes." 

Amongst  numerous  items  in  the  Arsenal  deserving  of  consideration, 
there  are  two  to  which  I  must  briefly  advert.  One  of  these  is  the  mention 
of  a  kind  of  head-piece,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  hitherto  unnoticed, — "  xij. 

*  "  Boia,  quasi  jugura  bovis."  Isidorus.  Bodia,  &c.;  and  his  Dissertation  xx.  on 

Palsgrave  gives  the  term  "  Oxe  bowe  that  Joiuville,  wliere  he  shows   tliat    ihe  old 

gothe  about  his  necke,  Collier  de  beuf."  French    liutes  were  identical  with  Boice. 

Eclaireissement  de  la  langue  Fi'ancoyse.  Villaneus  terms  them  Bore. 

^  See    Ducange,     under    Boia,    Boga,  "  Archteologia,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  379. 

VOL.  XI.  3  E 
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capellas  de  nervis  de  pampilon'  depictas."  These  may  possibly  be  the 
same  which  in  a  later  inventory,  in  French,  are  described  as  "  capels  de 
nerfd  febles."  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  construction  of  these  head- 
pieces. It  seems  certain  that  from  tlie  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
means  were  devised  to  product  defences  of  less  cumbrous  nature  tliau 
armour  of  iron,  and  amonjijst  tlieso  was  the  use  of  balayn,  ba/ena,  or 
•whalebone,  giving  to  padded  or  quilted  garments  a  certain  degree  of 
solidity.  Fur  such  a  purpose  the  tough  and  elastic  properties  of  animal 
sinew  may  likewise  have  been  rendered  available,  but  it  must  be  left  to 
future  investigation  to  determine  how  the  nervi  were  compacted  so  as  to 
form  any  protection  for  the  head,  whether  for  instance  they  were  placed  in 
ribs,  as  was  probably  the  case  in  regard  to  the  brassarts  and  gloves  armed 
with  whalebone,  vianica'  and  ciroteccv  de  balaipi.  In  the  present  instance 
the  capclhr  appear  to  have  been  painted,  and  in  default  of  any  certain 
information  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  phrase  de  j>oi)iptloH'  implies 
tliat  either  in  construction  or  the  painted  ornament  of  the  surface,  they 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  scaly  bearing  in  heraldry  ''  termed  by  the 
French  papclonne,  and  representations  of  such  scaled  defences  are  suj)plied 
both  by  M.SS.  and  monumental  effigies,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Hewitt  in  one 
of  his  valuable  memoirs  in  this  Journal.  (Vol.  viii.  p.  299.)  In  docu- 
ments cited  amongst  the  additions  to  Ducange,  mention  is  made,  in 
1273,  of  a  capellus  Pampilonia?,  and,  in  1319,  of  a  capellits  de  Pampalona, 
but  the  term  is  left  without  any  explanation.'  The  supposition  that  it  may 
have  been  derived  from  Pamplona  or  Pampeluna,  the  capital  of  Navarre, 
appears  well  deserving  of  consideration, 

It  is  singular  to  find  amongst  the  munitions  of  a  fortress,  which 
from  its  position  was  not  exposed  to  assaults  in  which  horsemen  could 
engage,  a  large  quantity  of  caltraps,  usually  emphiyed  against  cavalry. 
In  an  indenture  of  IG  Edw.  111.  the  item  is  found  —  "j.  barelle  cum 
MM.  Dcccc.  calketrapp',  M.  quarell',  iiij.  springald',  cc.  parve  olle  terree  et 
iij.  dolei  pro  eisdcm  imponendis,  cum  se.v  seruris."  Large  stores,  both 
of  caltraps  and  small  earthen  puts,  are  comprised  amongst  the  muni- 
tions in  other  indentures  which  1  have  examined.  Tlie  occurrence  of 
the  latter  with  caltraps,  and  carefully  stowed  away  in  barrels  with 
double  locks,  seems  to  imply  that  they  could  not  have  been  destined 
for  any  homely  or  culinary  j)urposes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
earthen  olkn  may  have  been  used  like  the  caltraps,  and  that  when 
thrown  under  horses'  feet,  the  sharp  sherds  freshly  broken  would  jirovo 
equally  injurious.  It  seems,  however,  more  probable  that  these  earthen 
jars  were  intended  to  be  filled  in  time  of  siege  with  Greek  fire  or 
some  inflammatory  com|)Ound,  and  to  be  thrown  amidst  the  assailants 
like  the  liaiid-grenadcs  of  modern  times.  The  use  of  such  missiles  has  bci-ii 
shown  by  llcinaud  and  Fave,  in  their  learned  Treatise  "du  Feu  Gregeois." 

ALllF.RT  WAV. 

■  Sec  various  illuKtratioiiH  of  tills  boar-  colourB  for  Horvauntcs,  slit^litc  ni;,'f;o  or 

inp;    in    I'alliot,   ji.    ."i'-M,  tunler  tliu   word  ]iain|>ilioii  ;"    iiml    iiiiiongHt   t'X|>cii.s4'H  for 

I'n|Kli>iiii«''.  (Jn-HH  of  Kicliiiril    I'(  rnmi-,  in  lA.'IO,  isthc 

'   Ilollyljaiiil,      ill     IiIm    "  TrcftHiirin    (tf  iU'iii,     "  l'"<>r    |iiiiii|iili<iii     lor      tlic     liose, 

l-'piiili  'J'.iMj,'ti<',"  l.'illO,  niidcrH  "  lliiliillf-  xij.    i|."      ('(>iii|iarr    "  l';miiii'c,    ('tofff    h 

iiiciit  dt!  Jhircnu     u  coatc  of  cluiuiigwililc  (li  uis."      i{nc|ii(  Im  t. 


^rocEftiings  at  tf)£  iWeetings  of  (bt  ^rcfidcologicnl  Jnstttute. 

Annual  Meeting,  185-i. 

Held  at  Cambridge,  July  4th  to  11th. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
commenccil  on  Tuesday,  July  4,  under  tlie  patronage  of  Ilis  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Chancellor,  and  with  the  cordial  encouragement  of  the 
yice-Chancellor  and  authorities  of  the  University,  as  also  of  the  Mayor 
and  Borough  Council  of  that  ancient  town.  The  introductory  meeting 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  The  Mayor  and  municipal  authori- 
ties, whose  friendly  invitation,  received  at  the  close  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
at  Chichester,  had  given  assurance  of  hearty  welcome  and  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  the  Institute,  assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber  to 
give  a  suitable  reception  to  the  noble  President  ;  and  they  conducted  him, 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Society,  presidents 
and  officers  of  the  sections,  and  members  of  the  Central  Committee,  into 
the  Town  Ilall.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  having  taken  the  chair,  the 
following  congratulatory  Address  was  read,  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor, 
by  the  Town  Clerk  : — 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  the  President, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

"  We,  the  flavor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Cam- 
bridge, beg  we  may  be  permitted  to  tender  you  our  cordial  welcome  on 
this  your  first  visit  to  this  ancient  and  renowned  seat  of  learning, 

"  We  highly  appreciate  the  value  of  the  investigations  in  which  you  are 
engaged.  The  careful  discrimination  of  facts  which  properly  fall  within 
the  province  of  Archaeology  we  consider  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
serving  essentially  to  enlighten  the  obscurity  of  the  past.  We  congratulate 
you  on  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  your  learned  researches, 
and  sincerely  trust  your  Institute  may  long  continue  to  accumulate  and 
disseminate  interesting  truths  illustrative  of  History  and  the  Arts,  Manners 
and  Usages  of  former  times.  We  especially  hope  that  your  visit  to  this 
most  interesting  place  may  be  eminently  conducive  to  the  useful  ends  for 
which  your  body  has  been  established,  and  productive  of  unmixed  gratifi- 
cation to  each  of  you  individually. 

"  Given  (by  order  of  the  Council)  under  the  common  seal  of  the  said 
borough,  at  the  Guildhall  there,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1854." 

In  proposing  the  vote  of  hearty  thanks  to  the  Corporation  for  the  grati- 
fying welcome  with  which  the  Institute  had  thus  been  greeted  at  the  outset 
of  their  proceedings,  Lord  Talbot  expressed  the  peculiar  satisfaction 
with  which  he  witnessed  in  that  ancient  seat  of  learning  such  unison 
of  feeling  in   regard  to  the  value  of  those  researches,  which  it  was  the 
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purpose  of  the  Institute  to  promote.  It  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  some 
t'rouiuls  of  variance  in  opinion  should  occur  between  the  University  and  the 
Corporation,  and  it  was  highly  gratifyiii!:!;  that  on  occasions  such  as  the 
present  there  was  unaniinity  of  good  foeliag  in  recognising  the  beneficial 
influence  of  such  societies  and  meetings,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  better  appre- 
ciation of  all  national  institutions.  Lord  Talbot  would  take  this  occasion 
to  express  the  gratification  wliich  the  members  of  the  Institute  felt  at  the 
hearty  encouragement  and  co-operation  with  which  they  had  been  favoured 
bv  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  all  the  authorities  of  that  ancient  University. 
Tlianks  to  the  Mayor  and  Council  having  been  carried  by  acclamation — 

The  ViCE-CllANCELLOR  (Dr.  Geldart)  observed  that  he  had  the  honour  of 
representing  that  learned  body  to  whicli  the  noble  President  had  referred  ; 
on  the  following  day  he  hoped  that  the  University  would  have  a  more 
worthy  and  distinguished  re[)resontative.  lie  felt  high  gratification  that 
the  visit  of  the  ln>titute  had  occurred  in  his  (Dr.  Geldart's)  year  of  oflice, 
and  that  it  had  devolved  upon  him  to  devote  all  means  in  his  power  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  meeting,  and  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  distin- 
guished visitors  thus  assembled.  Without  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the 
Mayor  and  corporate  body  his  wishes  to  do  honour  to  the  visit  of  the  Society 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  ;  and,  on  an  occasion  where  they  had  a 
common  purpose  in  view,  he  witnessed  with  satisfaction  an  united  courtesy 
evinced  towards  the  Institute  in  the  University  and  Town  chosen  as  the 
place  of  their  annual  assembly. 

The  Mayor  desired  to  renew  the  assurance  of  cordial  desire  to  give 
furtherance  to  the  purpose  of  the  Institute,  and  promote  the  gratification 
of  the  members  ;  he  testified  his  full  concurrence  in  the  feeling  expressed 
by  the  Vice-ChancoUor,  and  hailed  with  pleasure  this  occasion  presented  to 
the  town  of  Cami)ri(ige  for  co-operation  in  furthering  the  interests  of  a 
scientific  undertaking. 

The  Pkesident  then  rose,  and  in  calling  on  the  Disneian  Professor  to 
deliver  the  discourse  |)repared  for  this  occasion.  Lord  Talbot  took  occasion 
to  advert  to  the  position  of  Archaeological  Science,  and  its  claims  to  consi- 
deration in  that  ancient  seat  of  learning.  He  alluded  to  the  valuable 
assistance  which  had  been  rendered  to  historical  research  by  the  labours 
of  the  archaeologist,  more  especially  as  regards  the  obscure  periods  of 
which  we  possess  no  records,  no  oral  or  written  tradition,  and  the  sole 
vesti^-es  are  to  be  sought  in  their  enduring  monuments.  Tlie  noble  Presi- 
dent observed  that  he  felt  considerable  diltidence  in  addressing  these 
introductory  remarks,  on  the  present  occasion,  surrounded  as  ho  was  by 
those  better  qualified  tlum  himself  to  discourse  on  Archaeological  studies, 
and  more  especially  as  he  saw  around  him  many  to  whom  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  in  earlier  times  with  great  deference  and  respect.  It  was 
a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  have  been  able  to  attend  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  renew  old  a.ssociations  with  the  University,  and  revive 
agreeable  recollections  of  former  years,  passed  amidst  those  opportunities 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  had  given  a  zest  to  ]tursuitH  that 
might  otherwise  never  have  occupied  his  attention.  Lord  Tiill)ot  t)fFered 
Borne  rfinarks  on  tlie  great  changes  in  public  opinion  regarding  the  subject  of 
archaeology  and  the  extendiui  hearing  of  its  purpose,  cmhiacing  matters 
occa^>ionally  perhaps  regarded  by  careless  observers  as  of  trifling  nuiment, 
but  leailing  to  important  results  in  tlie  elucidation  of  history,  or  of  the 
progrcHH    of    civilisation,    arts,    ami    iiiatiiil';i((iires.      The    noiih;    ['resident 
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entered  into  certain  details  regarding  recent  advances  in  various  branches 
of  archaeological  investigation, — the  prosecution  of  discoveries  in  Egypt, 
Assyria,  the  valuahle  aids  derived  from  numismatic  science.  He  spoke 
with  high  eulogy  of  the  light  thrown  on  the  history  of  this  country  hy  his 
valued  friend,  Dr.  Guest,  Master  of  Caius  College,  whose  memoirs  on  the 
period  between  Roman  and  Norman  dominion  had  excited  the  most  lively 
interest  at  previous  meetings  of  the  Institute.  Lord  Talbot  cherished  tiie 
earnest  desire  to  see  the  science  of  archaeology,  which  had  been  at  length 
welcomed  by  Alma  mater,  more  extensively  recognised  amongst  academic 
studies.  He  considered  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  had  gained  a 
step  in  advance,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Professorship  of  Archaeology  ; 
and  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
patriotism  and  disinterestedness  of  Dr.  Disney,  who  liad  presented  his 
valuable  museum  to  the  University,  and  had  accompanied  that  generous  act 
by  founding  an  archaeological  professorship.  Museums  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  works  of  classical  antiquity  ;  they  ought  to  comprise  collec- 
tions illustrative  of  the  arts  and  manners  of  our  forefathers,  and  Lord 
Talbot  thought  it  important  that  local  antiquities  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served. At  the  British  Museum  the  formation  of  such  collections  had  at 
length  commenced,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  national  depository  might  of  late 
have  enriched  that  incipient  series  by  the  acquisition  of  the  "  Faussett 
Collection,"  unrivalled  in  its  extent  and  instructive  character,  as  illustrative 
of  the  Ruman  and  Sa.^on  periods.  So  far  as  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  however,  were  concerned,  that  distinguished  collection  might  have 
been  transferred  to  some  museum  on  the  continent,  where  the  value  of  such 
relicpies  was  belter  appreciated,  had  it  not  been  rescued  by  a  gentleman  at 
Liverpool,  whose  successful  enterprise  in  commerce  was  only  inferior  to  his 
laudable  spirit  in  fostering  archaeology  and  science. 

Lord  Talbot  then  called  upon  the  Disneian  Professor,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Marsdex,  B.D.,  who  delivered  a  discourse  on  Archaeology,  according  to  its 
proper  definition  as  the  study  of  History  from  Monuments,  not  from 
written  evidence  but  from  material  and  tangible  reliques  of  the  past,  works 
of  art,  the  productions  of  ancient  coinage,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
The  Professor  offered  some  interesting  observations  on  the  remains  of  Greek 
and  Roman  art  preserved  in  the  University  ;  and  alluded  to  the  valuable 
accession  due  to  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Disney,  and  now  deposited  at  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum.' 

Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Bart.,  having  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Professor,  the  following  memoir,  comprising  numerous  details  of  much  local 
interest,  was  read  hy  the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper,  F.S.A. 

"  Historical  notices  of  the  ancient  houses  of  the  King  at  Royston  and 
Newmarket,  and  of  Royal  visits,  with  anecdotes  characteristic  of  the 
manners  of  the  times." 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Cooper  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Clayton, 
Town  Clerk  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  who  expressed  very  appropriately  the 
estimation  in  which  the  labours  of  that  indefatigable  antiquary  must  be 
held,  as  having  thrown  an  important  light  on  the  mediaeval  history  of  the 
town  of  Canjbridge  and  neighbouring  localities. 

The  Master  of  Trinity  then  rose  to  tender  thanks  to  the  President. 
He  spoke  of  the  noble  lord's  attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  times, 

1  Professor  Marsden's  discourse  will  be  given  in  the  next  volume  of  this  Journal. 
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the  investiojation  of  wliich  liad  ili-a\v»  thcin  to2:etlicr  on  the  present  occasion, 
lie  (Dr.  \Vhewell)  felt  he  might,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  meeting, 
congratulate  the  President  and  the  Society  upon  the  prospect  that  it  would 
be  distinguished  by  the  interest  of  the  cummunieations,  prepared  for  the 
various  sections.  He  recalled  witli  pleasure  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
instruction  and  interest  presented  at  the  previous  meetings,  which  he  had 
been  able  to  attend,  in  the  museums  formed  on  those  occasions.  Within  the 
hist  few  days,  however,  he  had  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  his  own  college 
the  rapid  creation  of  one  of  those  collections,  such  an  attractive  feature  of 
the  annual  assemblies  of  the  Institute  ;  it  appeared  to  possess  all  the 
features  of  a  national  museum  and  all  the  best  of  local  antiquities,  com- 
bined in  scientific  arrangement.  lie  felt  gratification  as  a  member  of  the 
Universit}',  that  they  now  possessed  a  Professor  of  Archaeology  who 
could  represent  the  subject  in  the  presence  of  such  an  assen)bly  as  he  now 
addressed,  and  the  discourse  to  which  they  had  listened  showed  how  varied 
and  expressive  were  the  views  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  that 
subject,  even  within  a  limited  space  and  referring  only  to  collections  in 
possession  of  the  University.  Dr.  Whewell  observed  that,  on  an  occasion 
■when  the  students  of  archaeology,'  academic  and  unacademic,  had  congre- 
gated with  a  common  object  in  view,  he  felt  peculiar  pleasure  in  welcoming 
in  their  noble  President  an  old  acquaintance,  and,  he  might  add  with  satis- 
faction, an  old  pupil,  one  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  connected  by  ties 
of  regard  and  interest  which  he  loved  to  iccall.        * 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  seconded  by  Dr.  Disney  and  carried  by 
acclamation,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

Wednesday,  July  oth. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Ciiaxcellou  having  graciously  signified 
liis  intention  of  making  a  special  visit  to  the  University,  in  order  to  be 
present  at  a  meeting  in  the  Senate  House,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  earlier 
part  of  the  morning  was  occupied  by  preliminary  meetings.  The  Section 
of  Antiquities  assembled  in  the  Law  School,  and  a  Memoir  was  read  by  the 
President,  the  Hon.  lllclIAUD  C.  Neville,  on  Ancient  Cambridgeshire, 
being  a  Survey  of  vestiges  of  early  occupation  in  that  county  and  adjacent 
parts  of  Essex,  and  combining  the  results  of  Mr.  Neville  s  explorations. 
His  observations  were  illustrated  by  a  map,  displaying  the  various  sites  on 
which  British,  lloinan,  and  Saxon  remains  had  been  brought  to  light. 

Mr.  C.  C.  ]5a;iin«;ton  otlered  some  interesting  remarks  in  illustration 
of  the  same  subject. 

An  accoimt  of  the  recent  discovery  of  a  Roman  villa  at  Abbot's  Anne, 
near  Andover,  Hants,  was  communicated  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Samuel 
llest,  accompanied  by  representations  of  the  tessi'lhitid  pavements  and 
other  vestiges  of  Roman  times  brought  to  light  at  that  place,  wliirli  lie 
suggested  might  be  ilw  Roman  Andt resio. 

Tlie  Section  of  History  assemliled  in  the  Xonisian  School,  the  ^^M•y 
Rev.  the  I)i:as  of  St.  Pai'I,'.s  |>residing  ;  and  a  Memoir  was  read  by  tlu^ 
Rev.  C.  11.  Haktsiiouni:  on  the  ParlianuMits  of  Cambriilge 

The  Rev.  CirAltr.E.S  HauHWIck,  Pellow  of  St.  Catharine's  Hull,  read  a 
paper  on  the  charge  of  sorcery  brought  against  i'lleaiior  ('obliam.  Duchess 
of  Glouccatcr,    in    the    nigii   of    Henry    \'l.      lie   ciilled    attention    to   the 

'  I'rinUnl  ill  tliiM  voIuiik;  oI   llic  .Iniiiiml,  i>.  "Jd?. 
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curious  MS.  Poem  in  the  Puljlic  Library,  attributed  to  LyJgate,  who  was  a 
favourite  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's,  auJ  being  tbe  Farewell  of  the 
Duchess  after  her  condemnation  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  in  1141.  Dr. 
MiLMAN,  in  convening  tlic  thniiks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Ilardwick,  urged 
him  to  undertake  tlie  publication  of  that  curious  poem,  which  has  greater 
merit  than  most  compositions  of  its  period. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  arrival  of  the  Pkince  Cossoiit  was  made 
known  by  the  harmonious  peals  from  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  shortly  before 
twelve  His  Koyal  Highness,  attended  by  tbe  Hon.  Colonel  Grey  and 
Colonel  Seymour,  entered  the  Senate  House.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  the  Heads  of  Iluu.'^es,  University  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament.  The  Pbince  Alijekt  took  his  seat  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  President,  the  Vice-Chancellor  being  at  Lord  Talbot's  left. 
The  Master  of  Cail'.s  College,  Dr.  Guest,  then  delivered  a  Discourse  on 
the  four  great  Boundary  Dykes  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  probable  dates 
of  their  construction.  He  had  prepared,  in  illustration  of  this  important 
subject  of  historical  inquir}',  a  map  indicating  the  supposed  state  of  the 
south-eastern  counties  in  British  times,  and  showing  the  three  fertile  vales 
of  Pewsey,  the  White  Horse,  and  Aylesbury,  the  extensive  tracts  of  forest, 
and  the  open  ranges  of  chalk  down.  The  Icknield  Street  was  pointed  out 
as  the  great  highway  across  the  chalk  country  between  the  fens  and  the 
woods.  The  dykes  of  Cambridgeshire  were  referred  by  Dr.  Guest  to  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  British  princes  ;  lie  sought  to  trace  their  succession 
from  the  cursory  notices  of  early  historians,  and  from  numismatic  evidence. 
The  Brent  dyke  he  was  disposed  to  assign  to  the  period  of  the  second  great 
Belgic  conquest,  about  B.  c.  90,  and  the  Pampisford  dyke  to  about  a.  d.  30. 
The  Fleam  dyke  and  the  Devil's  Ditch  are  of  a  much  later  period,  the  former 
being  probably  the  Anglo-Saxon  limes  of  East  Anglia  in  the  wars  of  the 
seventh  century,  between  the  Mercians  and  the  East  Angles  ;  whilst  the 
latter  may  be  a  Danish  work  of  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  rose  to  offer  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Dr.  Guest.  He  was  desirous  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  the  high  sense  of  the  honour  graciously  conferred  upon  the 
Society  by  the  Prince  Ciiaxcellor,  in  the  special  visit  to  Cambridge  which 
he  had  been  pleased  to  make,  in  order  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  which  had  been  favoured  with  his  patronage.  The  members 
of  the  Institute  retained  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  part  which  his 
Royal  Highness  had  taken  in  promoting  their  design,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  illustration  of  IMediasval  Art,  through  the 
Exhibition  opened  in  1850.  The  patronage  with  which  the  Prince  had 
favoured  the  Institute,  in  their  visit  to  the  University  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  would  give  a  fresh  stimulus  and  encouragement  to  their  future  exer- 
tions, and  tend  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  all  the  conviction  that  there  was 
something  in  archaeology  beyond  the  indulgence  of  a  vain  and  frivolous 
curiosity. 

The  Master  of  Trinity  having  then  taken  the  Chair,  as  President  of 
the  Section  of  Architecture,  the  Rev.  Professor  Willis  delivered  an 
admirable  discourse  on  the  Collegiate  and  other  Buildings  in  Cambridge. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Wiiewell,  and 
seconded  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  was  carried  with  more  than  ordinary 
enthusiasm.     The  Prince,   after  personally  expressing  to   Dr.  Guest  and 
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to  the  learned  Professor  his  gratification  ami  thanks  for  tlieir  discourses,* 
quitted  the  Senate  House,  and  the  proceedings  of  this  memorahle  meeting 
concluded. 

llis  Roval  Iliiihncss  afterwards  honoured  with  a  visit  the  !^^u?eunl  of 
the  Institute,  formed,  hy  the  kind  jiermission  of  the  Master  and  Seniors, 
in  the  Lectjure  Rooms  at  Trinity  College.  The  collection  was  unusually 
rich,  not  less  in  examples  of  mcdiajval  art,  than  in  tlie  antiquities  of  the 
earlier  periods,  chiefly  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.  The 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  had  kindly  contributed  their  extensive 
collection  of  local  antiquities,  to  which  were  added  a  selection  from  those 
in  the  possession  of  the  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  the  collections  formed  hy 
Mr.  Lichfield,  of  Cambridge,  the  Rev.  S.  Banks,  the  choicest  examples 
from  the  Ely  Museum,  with  a  rich  contribution  from  the  West  Sufiblk 
Archaeological  Institute,  Sir  II.  Bunbury,  Bart.,  Mr.  Tymms,  and  various 
members  of  that  Society.  Amongst  ancient  ren)ains  of  high  interest, 
from  more  distant  localities,  may  be  mentioned  several  Roman  bronzes, 
antique  glass,  and  other  remains,  sent  by  the  lion.  R.  C.  Neville  from  his 
museum  at  Audley  Mnd  ;  the  "  sword  of  Tiberius,"  found  near  Mayence, 
brought  by  Mr.  Farrer  ;  the  entire  assemblage  of  Anglo-Saxon  remains 
disinterred  at  Fairford  by  Mr.  Wylie,  and  liberally  entrusted  by  that 
gentleman  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  objects  of  similar 
character  discovered  in  Cambridgeshire  by  Mr.  Neville  ;  the  Roman  relics 
long  since  collected  at  Reculver,  as  described  by  Battele}',  and  now  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Trinity  College  ;  the  rich  display  of  Irish  gold 
ornament?  recently  found  in  the  county  Clare,  and  brought  by  Lord 
Talbot  ;  also  numerous  objects  from  the  Eastern  Counties,  collected  by 
ilr.  Greville  Chester.  Amongst  productions  of  art  and  artistic  manufac- 
tures were  specially  to  be  noted  examples  of  mediieval  enamel,  contributed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  Bart.,  Mr.  Webb,  the  Rev.  II.  Creed,  Mr.  Franks, 
and  Mr.  Bale  ;  the  rich  assemblage  of  ancient  plate  in  the  possession  of 
the  Colleges,  comprising  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  remarkable  examples 
existing  in  this  country  ;  the  collection  of  rings  formed  by  the  lion. 
R.  Neville,  with  other  personal  ornaments  of  the  same  class,  sent  by  the 
Master  of  Trinity,  Mr.  Warren  of  Ixworth,  and  Mr.  Whincopp.  The 
most  novel  and  attractive  features,  however,  of  the  mcdiajval  portion  of  the 
collection  was  presented  by  a  series  of  Majolica,  from  Mr.  Franks'  collection, 
and  the  sculptures  in  ivory,  exhiiiited  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  Maskell, 
the  Master  of  Clare,  the  Rev.  Walter  Sneyd,  Mr.  Webb,  and  Mr.  Farrer, 
combined  with  the  extensive  assemblage  of  casts  from  the  choicest 
continental  examples  ;  an  unique  and  most  instrmtivc  series  for  which 
archaeologists  are  indebted  to  tho  exertions  and  good  taste  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Ncsbitt.  The  Mayor  and  Council  of  Cambridge  liberally  produci-d  their 
ancient  charters,  municipal  registers  and  other  interesting  objects.  A 
Bclection  illustrative  of  ancient  armour  was  sent  by  the  lion.  Board  of 
Ordinmce.  'ihc  library  of  Trinity  College  contributed  several  MSS, 
remarkable  for  the  choice  character  of  their  illuminations.  The  limits  of 
this  brief  sketch  permit  us  oidy  to  enumerate  tho  more  striking  features  of 
this  instructive  muHeuiii, 

His  Royal  Ili^^hncHS  honoured  these  eolleetioiis  with  a  detaileil  exaniimv- 
tion,  iitteiided  by  Mr.  ('.  'i'ucker,  Director  of  the  Museum.  The  Frince  more 
fHpeeiiilly  exjjres.Hcd  admiration  of  the  Hctdptures  in  ivory  with  the  easts 
froiii  tiumerouH  works  <pf  art  of  that  eluss  in  foreign  miiseuiiiH,  displayed  in 
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the  series  arranged  by  Mr.  Nesbitt  ;  he  commended  the  high  value  of  such 
a  collection,  not  oid}'  as  illuf^trative  of  the  history  of  art,  but  on  account  of 
the  practical  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  a  series  of  characteristic 
specimens,  if  the  collection  were  made  available  for  public  instruction  in  the 
Schools  of  Design. 

Having  graciously  signified  his  entire  approbation  of  this  attractive  part 
of  the  arrangements  at  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Institute,  by  wliich 
treasures  of  antiquity  and  art,  worthy  of  a  i)lace  in  a  National  Museum, 
were  brought  to  light  and  classified,  his  Koyal  Highness  took  his  leave  and 
returned  to  London. 

In  the  afternoon  Professor  Willis  accompanied  a  large  party  to  Jesus 
College,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  architectural  peculiarities  to  which 
he  had  referred  in  his  discourse  in  the  Senate  House.  The  ancient  church 
of  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Rhadogund,  now  the  College  Chapel,  contains 
details  well  deserving  of  careful  investigation. 

An  evening  meeting  took  place  in  the  Town  Hall,  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malaiiide  presiding.  A  memoir  was  read  by  Mr.  Norris  Deck,  upon 
rebuses,  or  the  singular  name-devices  extensively  used  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  occurring  amongst  architectural  decorations,  on  seals,  painted 
glass,  pavement  tiles,  Inc.  A  lengthened  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Sir 
Charles  .-Vnderson,  Mr.  Westmacott,  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  Professor 
Ilenslow,  Mr.  J.  Gough  Nichols,  and  other  persons  took  part,  describing 
various  remarkable  examples  of  these  devices. 

Mr.  Freeman  then  read  a  paper  on  the  architecture  of  Wisbech  Church. 
The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  ensued,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hunter  offered  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  preservation  of  monumental 
inscriptions,  as  materials  of  great  utility  to  the  topographer  and  genealogist. 
These  observations  elicited  certain  extraordinary  instances  of  the  spoliation 
and  reckless  destruction  of  sepulchral  brasses  and  tombs.  Mr.  Falkner 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Dunkin  stated  some  cases  of  incredible  barbarism  ;  and 
Archdeacon  Thorp  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  seeking  without  delay 
an  effectual  and  stringent  remedy  for  such  wanton  desecration. 

Thursday,  July  6th. 

In  the  Section  of  Antiquities,  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  presiding. 
Lord  Talbot  read  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  large  hoard  of  gold 
ornaments  in  a  railway  cutting  between  Limerick  and  Ennis.  This 
treasure  consisted  of  six  gorgets,  two  torques,  and  137  armillte,  of  which 
the  larger  portion  was  laid  before  the  meeting.  This  large  assemblage  of 
annular  ornaments  tends  effectually  to  disprove  the  theor}'^  that  such 
objects  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  money  ;  as  they  are  found  not  to  be 
formed  on  any  graduated  scale,  and  the  weights  are  not  multiples  of 
12  grains,  as  observed  in  several  examples  cited  by  some  writers  in 
substantiation  of  the  theory  of  "  Irish  Ring-money."  Tiieirdatc,  according 
to  the  observations  which  Lord  Talbot  had  received  from  Dr.  Todd,  may 
be  assigned  to  the  11th  century,  and  there  is  considerable  ground  for  the 
supposition  that  the  gold  was  obtained  in  Ireland,  according  to  the 
evidence  cited  by  that  learned  antiquary. 

A  memoir  was  then  read,  by  Mr.  Westmacott,  R.  A.,  on  the  application  of 
colour  to  sculpture.     It  will  be  given  in  the  next  volume  of  this  .Journal. 

vol.    XI.  3   F 
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The  Section  of  Arcliitecture  met  in  the  Norrisian  School,  the  Master  of 
Trinity  College  presiding. 

Mr.  A.  Nesuitt  reail  a  memoir  on  the  Brick  Architoctnre  of  the  North- 
Ea>t  parts  of  Germany,  ilUistrated  by  numerous  excellent  drawings.  lie 
showed  the  cajtabiHties  of  the  material  for  all  purposes,  both  of  construction 
and  ornamental  detail.  In  the  conversation  which  followed,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Sliarpe  advocated  the  ap])lication  of  bricks,  and  especially  those  formed 
of  fire-clay,  to  the  erection  of  ecclesiastical  edifices,  on  the  ground  of 
economy  and  durability,  without  any  loss  of  effect.  Mr.  J,  II.  Parker 
remarked  that  some  of  the  noblest  gothic  buildings  in  the  world, 
existing  in  the  south  of  France  and  north  of  Italy,  were  entirely  built  of 
bricks. 

The  Rev.  J.  IIail.stoxe,  Vicar  of  Bottisham,  then  read  a  most  inte- 
resting memoir  on  Anglesey  Abbey  and  the  Parish  Ciiurch  of  Boltishanj, 
subjects  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  attention  for  several  years,  and  to 
which  he  has  contributed  much  valuable  information.  Professor  Willis,  in 
moving  the  thanks  of  the  Section  to  Mr.  Hailstone  for  his  valuable  memoir, 
called  attention  to  the  series  of  unique  sepulchral  arches  enclosing  cofKns 
under  the  south  wall  of  Bottisham  Church.  An  interesting  discussion 
followed  as  to  their  use  and  intention,  in  which  Mr.  Hailstone,  Mr. 
Nesbitt,  and  the  President  took  part. 

The  Rev.  E.  Vexables  followed  with  an  excellent  monogra])h  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Great,  Cambridge,  tracing  by  means  of  the  parish 
registers  both  its  architectural  history,  and  the  various  changes  made  in  its 
internal  and  ritual  arrangements  to  suit  the  dominant  faith  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  \l.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  He  also  cuntinued  its  history  down  to 
the  present  time.  In  the  conversation  which  fdllowed,  Professor  Willis 
severely  deprecated  the  unauthorised  removal  of  the  stone  balls  from  the 
top  of  the  battlements  of  the  tower,  about  fourteen  years  since,  as 
destroying  a  marked  feature  in  the  history  of  the  building,  and  some 
critical  remarks  were  made  relative  to  the  contemplated  restoration  of  this 
Church,  both  externally  and  internally,  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion. 

The  Sectional  Meetings  having  terminated,  a  largo  party  set  forth  on 
an  excursion  to  Anglesey  Abbey,  and  examined  the  ruined  coiwentual 
buildings  under  the  friendly  guidance  of  the  Rev.  John  Hailstone,  the 
present  j)Ossessor  of  these  interesting  remains,  who  wtlcomed  his  visitors 
with  a  very  hospitable  entertainment  in  the  Manor  House,  now  occupying 
the  site  of  the  Chapter  House.  They  proceeded  to  view  the  churches  of 
BottiHJiain,  Fulbourn  and  Cherry  Hinton,  and  ])assed  Great  and  Little 
Wilbruham,  the  scene  of  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  Saxon  reliques  in 
the  cemetery  excavated  by  the  lion.  11.  C.  Neville. 

At  the  evening  Meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  OeTAViu.s  MouiiAN,  M.P. 

Mr.  FuKKWA.V  communicafcd  a  hIioi  t  accdiiiit  oi'  (lie  Imnulns  at  Uley- 
bnry,  GloiicesterHhire,  which  Ik?  proposed  to  (-xaminc  immediiilcly  after  the 
dote  of  the  Cambridge  Mt-cting.  lie  kindly  invited  any  members  of  the 
In(stitiit(!  interested  in  such  researeheH  t(j  comt;  to  his  house  near  Dnrsley, 
anri  aid  in  the  exploration.  The  reHuUs  of  this  excavation  have  been  given 
bv  I)r.  Thurnam  in  this  Journal.      (.See  p.  'M  C)  of  this  voliune.) 

'i'lic  Rev.  J.  CuLLI.NfiWnon  Bltrei;,  L.L  I).,  the  Historian  of  the  '•luunan 
Wall,"    gave    an    interesting    dibsertalioii    on   certniii    Kuman    iiiseriptiona 
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preserved  at  Trinity  College,  and  obtained  in  the  North  of  England  by  Sir 
Robert  Cotton. 

The  liev.  J.  Lke  Warner  read  a  memoir  on  Walslngham  Abbey  in 
Norfolk,  and  on  the  curious  metrical  version  of  the  Walsingliam  Legend, 
printed  by  Pynson,  of  which  a  copy  exists  in  the  Pejtysian  Library.  He 
also  related  the  results  of  excavations  made  under  his  direction  with  the 
view  of  tracing  the  position  of  the  conventual  buildings. 

Friday,  July  7th. 

This  day  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  with  a  visit 
to  the  noble  old  mansion  of  Ilengrave  Hall,  and  other  objects  of  attraction. 
The  Listitute  had  been  favoured  with  a  special  invitation  from  the  Suffolk 
Archaeological  Institute  and  their  noble  President,  the  Rev.  Lord  Arthur 
Hervey,  and  the  preliminary  preparations  were  concerted  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Tymms  (one  of  the  local  Secretaries  of  our  Society  in 
Suffolk),  with  the  most  friendly  and  gratifying  consideration.  At  half- 
past  nine  a  special  train  quitted  Cambridge  for  Bury  ;  a  much  larger 
number  than  had  been  anticipated,  encouraged  by  the  promising  aspect  of 
the  day,  availed  themselves  of  this  conveyance,  numbering  not  less  than 
185  pilgrims  to  the  venerable  site  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Edmund.  The  train 
halted  for  a  short  inspection  of  the  "  Devil's  Dyke,"  and  Mr.  Babington 
gave  a  passing  note  on  the  supposed  age  and  purpose  of  that  remarkable 
earthwork,  which  excited  general  curiosity,  since  the  eloquent  di^^course  of 
Dr.  Guest  on  the  previous  day  had  invested  these  ancient  landmarks  of 
history  with  a  fresh  interest.  At  eleven  the  visitors  reached  Bury,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Guild  Hall,  where  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  with  a  distin- 
guished body  of  the  Archaeologists  of  Suffolk,  offered  a  most  cordial 
welcome  to  Lord  Talbot  and  the  members  of  the  Listitute  by  whom  he 
was  accompanied. 

Previously  to  the  detailed  examination  of  the  chief  objects  of  archaeologi- 
cal attraction  in  Bury  St.  Edumnds,  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  delivered  to  the 
numerous  audiL-nce,  assembled  in  the  Guild  Hall,  an  excellent  address,  in 
which  he  gave  a  striking  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  town  and  of  its 
great  conventual  establisiiment,  the  influence  of  that  powerful  monastic 
institution,  the  legendary  history  of  its  early  foundation,  the  frequent 
visits  of  our  early  sovereigns,  as  also  of  the  existing  vestiges  of  the  archi- 
tectural splendour  of  the  abbey,  and  the  ancient  town,  which  had  grown  up 
amidst  many  stormy  commotions  of  popular  feeling.  The  noble  lord 
observed  that,  in  his  estimation,  the  chief  importance  of  archaeology  lay  in 
its  connection  with  history,  and  in  its  remarkable  power  to  elucidate 
historical  inquiry.  This  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Bury. 
Read  with  a  discriminating  eye  it  is  the  history  not  of  Bury  alone  but  of 
England  ;  it  sets  before  us  the  contests  between  the  feudal  system  and  the 
middle  classes— those  contests  which  ended  in  securing  our  liberty  and  our 
constitution.  The  archaeology  of  Bury,  Lord  Arthur  remarked,  may  teach 
the  very  history  of  those  contests.  The  chief  buildings  are  those  con- 
nected with  the  abbey — the  gateway,  the  towers,  and  the  walls.  ^  ^yhy  do 
they  remain?  Because  they  were  built  with  stone  at  a  great  cost,  indicating 
that  they  were  reared  by  persons  of  great  wealth  in  their  day,  whilst  other 
buildings  of  that  time  were  swept  away,  for  those  who  erected  them  had 
not  the  power  to  raise  such  solid  and  expensive  structures.     H"  we  turn  to 
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history,  we  fiml  it  telling  precisely  the  same  tiling  ;  the  foiulal  lords, 
among  wliom  the  Abbot  of  St.  Edmund's  held  an  eminent  place,  were  the 
leviathan  possessors  of  property'  and  power,  whilst  the  connnonalty  of  the 
realm,  the  middle  classes,  were  nothing  at  all.  The  buildings  indicate 
something  more.  They  show  not  only  the  wealth  and  power  of  those  who 
raised  them,  but  that  they  were  for  protection  against  hostile  violence. 
Those  who  dwelt  within  those  massive  walls  were  not  at  ease  ;  they  were  not 
on  terms  of  love  and  peace  with  their  neighbours  of  the  town.  The 
])0wer  represented  by  those  strong  gateways  and  high  walls  did  not 
conciliate  the  aticction  of  those  over  wliom  they  domineered.  It  did  not 
desire  either  their  progress  or  their  improvement.  The  object  of  that 
power  was  its  own  selfish  aggrandisement,  the  maintenance  of  odious  and 
exclusive  privileges,  the  constant  oppression  of  the  middle  and  commercial 
classes. 

Lord  Talbot  expressed  thanks  to  the  noble  President  of  the  kindred 
Institute,  not  less  for  his  address  on  this  occasion  than  for  the  great 
cordiality  of  the  welcome  which  had  marked  the  present  occasion.  The 
visitors  then  proceeded,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Arthur,  the  committee 
of  the  Suffolk  Institute  and  their  able  secretary,  Mr.  Tymms,  to  examine 
the  abbey  gate  and  the  remains  of  the  conventual  buildings  and  Abbot's 
palace,  the  picturesque  Abbot's  Bridge,  an  unique  example  of  buildings  of 
that  class  ;  the  striking  ruins  of  the  Abbey  Church,  the  Norman  Tower, 
recently  preserved  from  impending  decay  under  the  skilful  direction  of  the 
late  Mr.  Cottingham.  They  visited  the  two  remarkable  churches,  St. 
James'  and  St.  Mary's,'  and  the  curious  relique  of  domestic  architecture 
in  the  twelfth  century,  known  as  "  Moyses'  Hall."^  The  party  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Town  Hall,  where  most  hospitable  entertainment  had  been 
l)rovided  on  the  kind  invitation  of  Lord  Arthur  and  the  members  of  the 
Suffolk  Institute. 

The  sequel  of  the  programme,  arranged  with  such  obliging  consideration 
to  enhance  the  gratification  of  the  visitors,  included  an  excursion  to  West 
Stow  Hall,  occasionally  the  residence  of  Mary  Tudor  and  of  her  second 
Iiusband  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  a  brick  building  of  curious  character.  They 
jtroceeded  to  Ilengrave  Hall,  where  every  facility  had  been  kindly  afforded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gage  on  this  occasion,  and  thence  to  the  elmrches  of  Ivisby 
and  Little  Saxham,  on  the  return  to  lUuy.  Thus  closed  this  gratifying 
day,  long  to  be  remembered  not  less  for  the  fratiMiial  cordiality  and 
courteous  attentions  shown  to  the  Institute  by  a  kindred  society,  than  for 
the  varied  interest  and  importance  of  the  archaeological  objects  brought 
within  the  too  brief  limits  of  the  time  which  could  be  devoted  to  them. 

Satuuday,  July  8th. 

The  sections  resumed  their  meetings  at  the  schools.  In  the  Section  of 
Aiili(juitieH,  ft  memoir  was  read  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hautsiioune,  on  the 
()bHe(|uica  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  at  I'(  torborough  (printed  in  this  volume, 
p.  351,  ante.) 

■'  .Mr.  TvmmH,  wlm  lian  iIoik;  ho  niiicli  *  .Sii;  u  nolico  of  tliis  curious  building, 

for    thij    illuhtriitiiin    of    llio    liibtory    of  neid    r<|iriHiMituii"nH  of  noino   of   it8    (!«■- 

iJiirv,  linft  \nU-'y  eotu|ili!tc(l   an  •xcclltiit  tiiilH,  in   Mr.   rnri;i  i'h  "  DoniuHtic  Arclii- 

iiKMnmiHph   of   lilt!  Cliiircli   of  .^t.  Miiry,  tci-iuro   in    Kn^jliiiici,    Twcilili    Century," 

nircndy  r<coiiifnrn()<-il  to  tlic  iiotico  of  our  p.  Mi.     Sro  kIno  Mr.  'rviuiim'  •'  llimdljuok 

rto'ltTM.     JSfo  |>.  30.'}  ill  iliiM  voluiuu.  lo  Hiiry  St.  Ednnin<l'»." 
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Mr.  C.  C.  Babington  tlien  gave  a  short  discourse  on  the  ancient  state 
of  North  Camhridgcshire.  It  appeared  tliat  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
the  district  suhsequently  converted  into  fen  had  heen  thickly  inhabited, 
and  consisted  of  extensive  tracts  of  corn  land.  The  numerous  vestiges  of 
Roman  occupation  brought  to  light  in  the  fen  country  were  described  by 
Mr.  Babington,  and  they  present  conclusive  evidence  of  this  remarkable  fact, 
lie  produced  a  map  showing  that  by  the  silting  up  of  the  Wash  the  waters 
of  the  rivers  which  flowed  into  the  sea  at  that  outlet  were  thrown  back, 
converting  a  fertile  district  into  swamp.  Mr.  Babington  also  brought 
before  the  meeting  a  detailed  plan  of  Cambridge  in  Roman  times,  the 
CamhorUuia  of  the  Itinerary.'' 

In  the  Historical  Section  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  Dr. 
GuEsr,  Master  of  Caius  College.  A  Memoir  on  the  Accession  of  Ilarold  II. 
was  read  by  Mr.  Fkeemax,  and  an  interesting  discussion  on  that  obscure 
period  of  national  history  ensued,  in  which  Dean  Milman  and  other  members 
took  part,  and  expressed  their  gratification  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Freeman 
for  the  information  which  he  had  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject. 

The  remainder  of  this  day  was  occupied  in  a  very  agreable  excursion, 
through  the  kind  permission  of  the  Lord  Braybrooke  and  the  invitation 
of  the  Hon.  Richard  Neville,  to  visit  Audley  End,  as  also  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Saifron  Waldon.  Nearly  two  hundred  visitors  enjoyed  the  kind 
courtesies  shown  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Neville,  who,  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  the  Master  of  Magdalene  College,  in  the  absence  of  the  venerable 
nobleman,  the  possessor  of  that  magnificent  dwelling  founded  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Audley,  welcomed  the  numerous  party.  The  special  object 
of  archaeological  interest  was  the  Museum  of  British,  Roman,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Antiquities,  the  results  of  Mr.  Neville's  personal  researches  and 
excavations  at  Chesterford,  Little  Wilbrahara,  Bartlow,  Linton  Heath,  and 
other  ancient  sites  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex.  With  many  of  the 
discoveries  by  which  these  indefatigable  investigations  have  been  rewarded 
our  readers  are  familiar,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Neville  in  connnuni- 
cating  them  from  time  to  time  to  this  Journal.  It  was  with  high  gratifica- 
tion that  his  visitors  on  this  day  witnessed  the  singular  success  which  has 
attended  his  operations,  as  strikingly  evinced  by  the  varied  treasures 
submitted  to  their  inspection.  It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  this  spirited 
antiquary  should  be  disposed  to  produce  a  description  or  catalogue  of 
the  Audley  End  Museum,  the  creation  of  his  zeal  and  intelligence  in  the 
cause  of  national  archaeology.® 

After  inspecting  the  architectural  features  of  the  mansion,  the  portraits 
and  works  of  art  preserved  in  it.  the  beautiful  gardens  formed  on  the  site 
of  the  conventual  buildings  of  Waldcn  Abbey,  whilst  some  of  the  visitors 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  ancient  earthwork  on  the  "Ring  Hill,"  opposite 
Audley  End,  the  company  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Neville  to  Saffron  Walden, 
in  order  to  inspect    the  church,  the  picturesque  timbered  dwellings,  the 

^  See  Mr.  Baliington's  "  Ancient  Cam-  kindly   presented    to   the    visitors  at   the 

brid^trsliire,"  published  by  tlie  Cambridge  uiuseum  of  the  Institute  in  Cainbridtje,  a 

Aiitiqu:iiiau  Soiiety,  in  their  octavo  s^eries^,  monograph  desiTiptii)n  of  his  Dacti/lothcca, 

IS'o.    ill.,  and  comprising   much  curious  tliere  exhibited,  ami  comprising  a  beauti- 

infoiniation  on  the  early  condition  of  that  ful  collection  of  rmgs  of  all  periods.     Mr. 

part  of  Britain.  Neville  had  rouipiled  this  catilogue,  and 

*  Mr.  Neville,  it  may  be  hoped,  gave  an  caused  it  to  be  printed  specially  for  the 

earnest   of  such   an   intention,  when  lie  occasion. 
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ruined  castle,  and  the  Museum  of  that  ancient  town.  Hero  also  an 
agreeable  and  ho?[tital)le  entertainment  had  been  provided  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  by  tlic  Mayor  and  principal  inhabitants.  This  spacious  hall 
was  appropriately  decorated  with  a  collection  of  drawings  and  illustrations 
of  ancient  remains,  especially  a  valuable  assemblage  of  representations  of 
mosaic  pavements  and  other  Roman  vestiges  in  England,  arranged  with 
excellent  eti'ect  by  Mr.  Josepli  Clarke.  The  Mayor,  Joshua  Clarke,  Esq., 
presided,  and  after  a  few  loyal  and  appropriate  toasts  had  been  proposed 
by  Lord  Talbot,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  the  Hon.  K.  Neville,  the  guests 
dispersed,  and  repaired  to  the  church,  upon  which  an  historical  notice  was 
read  by  Mr.  Frye.  Mr.  Freeman  also  otlered  some  observations  on  the 
architectural  features  of  this  iine  structure,  which  he  considered  to  be  the 
noblest  parochial  church  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  in  Entrland,  with  the 
sole  cxce|)tion  of  St.  Mary  Kedclitfe,  After  visiting  the  Museum,  where 
some  interesting  local  antiquities  are  preserved,  with  e.xtensivo  and 
instructive  general  collections,'  and  inspecting  some  of  the  curious  old 
houses  of  Waldcn,  especially  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Fiskc,  the  archaeologists 
took  their  leave  and  returned  to  Cambridge. 

Monday,  July  10th. 

The  Section  of  Antiquities  met  in  the  Law  School,  Lord  Talbot  pre- 
siding, and  a  communication  was  read  on  the  ancient  sculptured  crosses  iu 
Ireland,  by  Mr.  IL  O'Neill,  illustrated  by  drawings,  facsimile  rubbings 
from  the  original  sculptures,  and  lithographs  prepared  for  his  work  now  in 
course  of  publication. 

'i'hc  Rev,  W.  J.  BtJLTON'  read  a  memoir  upon  the  painted  glass  in  King's 
College  Chapel,  showing  from  the  contracts  still  existing  that  it  was  the 
work  of  English  artists,  and  tiie  designs  had  jiossibly  been  suggested  by 
those  of  the  windows  in  ihe  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster.  Ho 
described  the  series  of  subjects  and  explained  some  portions  hitherto 
unintelligible,  otlering  also  certain  critical  remarks  on  the  artistic  power 
remarkably  shown  in  the  composition  and  colouring. 

A  discourse  by  Mr.  Winsion,  on  the  ancient  art  of  glass  painting,  was 
then  read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clarke,  in  which  the  principle  of  an  improved 
manufacture  of  the  material  was  explained,  whereby  colours  placed  in 
juxta-positiun  preserve  their  distinct  eti'ect  when  seen  at  a  distance.  By 
tlie  chemical  analysis  of  old  glass  great  advances  had  been  made  in 
the  production  of  a  material  alindst  tM[uul  in  artistic  ellect  to  the  glass  used 
by  miiiliajval  painters. 

The  chair  having  then  been  taken  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  Rev. 
E.  Vd.s'ahlks  read  a  notice  of  the  MS.  memorials  uf  rembiuke  College 
and  of  the  library  there,  comj)iled  by  Bishop  Wren. 

At  one  o'clock  a  numerous  party  repaired  by  special  train  to  lily.  The 
welcome  and  hospitalities  which  had  been  shown  at  the  Palace  and  at  the 
Deanery,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Institute  during  the  Norwich 
Meeting,  were  mo.-t  kindly  renewed  The  cumiiany  then  proceeded  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  a  discoursi;  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Kn.Mr.M)  SnAlU'K  on  the 
architectural  history  of  that  remarkable  structure,  taking  various  stations 
within  the   building  and  on  the  exterior,    whence  tiie  architectural    features 

'  An  •■xoollciit  ••Hl.ilofjiie  lia.s  been  |iriiiliil  of  llic  coiitiiila  of  liii.-i  immciini,  wilii 
iiuiiioruuit  illuiilruli<Mii>. 
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might  be  viewed  most  advantageously.  Mr.  Sliarpe  had  kindly  provided  a 
very  useful  guide  to  his  description,  showing  the  chronological  classification 
of  the  principal  works,  and  they  were  visited  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
order  of  the  date  of  construction,  proving  in  a  striking  manner  that  this 
noble  fabric  illustrates  the  history  of  church  architecture  in  England  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation. 

The  progress  of  the  works  of  renovation,  which  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  vigilant  and  tasteful  direction  of  the  Dean,  were  examined  with 
much  interest,  and  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service  the  visitors  returned 
to  Cambridge. 

In  the  evening  the  Museum  of  the  Institute  in  Trinity  College  was 
lighted  up,  and  the  invitation  to  examine  the  valuable  ol)jects  there  dis- 
played was  gladly  accepted  by  tiie  chief  members  of  the  corporation,  their 
families  and  friends,  with  numerous  other  residents  in  Cambridge  by  whom 
attentions  had  been  shown  to  the  Institute. 

Tdesday,  July  11th. 

The  customary  General  Meeting  of  members  of  the  Institute  took  place 
in  the  Law  t^chool  at  ten  o'clock.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  presiding. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  for  the  previous  year  (see  page  192,  in  this 
volume),  was  submitted  to  the  General  Meeting,  as  was  also  the  following 
Annual  Report  of  the  Central  Committee.  Both  these  Reports  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

In  submitting  to  the  Society,  according  to  custom,  the  annual  review  of 
the  progress  of  the  Institute,  as  also  of  the  results  of  investigations  and 
efforts  for  the  extension  of  Archaeological  knowledge,  the  Central  Committee 
viewed  with  renewed  pleasure  the  retrospect  of  the  previous  year.  The 
influence  of  the  Institute  in  promoting  a  taste  for  the  study  of  Archaeology, 
and  the  higher  appreciation  of  all  vestiges  of  antiquity  and  art,  had  been 
increasingly  evinced.  The  friendly  correspondence  with  antiquaries  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  with  many  of  the  provincial  Archaeological 
Societies,  had  constantly  brought  before  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  an 
ample  provision  of  remarkable  facts,  and  speedy  intelligence  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  had  occurred  ;  whilst,  moreover,  many  new  members  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  society,  such  communications  had  also  in  several  cases 
been  received  from  persons  not  enrolled  on  its  lists.  The  continued  demand 
for  the  publications  of  the  Institute,  and  expecially  for  the  Journal,  claimed 
notice,  as  evincing  that  tlitir  varied  and  instructive  character  had  proved 
acceptable  to  the  public  at  large. 

During  the  past  year,  the  attention  of  the  Society  had  been  directed,  at 
their  monthly  meetings  in  London,  to  certain  questions  of  importance 
connected  with  the  conservation  of  public  monuments,  and  the  Committee 
felt  assured  that  the  strong  feeling  shown  by  the  members  of  the  Institute 
on  those  occasions  had  not  been  without  beneficial  effect.  The  proposed 
destruction  of  a  large  number  of  the  parish  churches  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  the  desecration  of  the  burial-places  connected  with  them,  no  provision 
being  made  for  preserving  the  sepulchral  memorials  which,  in  many  cases, 
are  of  considerable  historical  interest,  bad  justly  called  forth  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  regret  and  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Society  to  avert  such  reckless 
devastation.  The  proceedings  on  that  occasion  have  been  recorded  in  the 
Journal,  with   the   memorial  which  had  been  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's 
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Secretary  of  State  in  that  cmerpjency,  praying  tlie  consideration  of  the 
Government  to  the  evils  which  must  attend  the  proi~.osctl  measure."*  At  a 
subsequent  time,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Alarldand,  the  Bishop  of  London 
had  courteously  received  a  deputation  from  the  Society,  and  had  given  full 
consideration  to  the  arguments  urgently  advanced  by  that  gentleman  and 
the  influential  members  of  the  Institute  accompanying  him.  The  Committee 
rejoiced  that  the  apprehended  evils  in  the  profanation  of  so  many  conse- 
crated sites  had  been  averted,  and  that  the  proposed  Bill  had  ultimately 
been  rejected  by  Parliament. 

Another  subject  of  material  moment  in  reijard  to  national  monuments 
had  been  urijently  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Institute,  at  their 
closing  meeting  of  the  last  session."  It  will  be  remcmbcrod  that,  in  1853, 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  decayed  and  neglected  tombs  of  the  royal  race 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  a  gentleman  of  highly  cultivated  taste  and  judg- 
ment, Professor  Donaldson,  and  that,  on  his  invitation,  many  leading 
members  of  the  Institute  had  accompanied  him  in  a  visit  of  detailed  inspec- 
tion. The  general  impression  had  been  at  the  time,  that  any  •'  Restora- 
tions "  of  such  memorials  were  to  be  deprecated,  and  must  necessarily 
involve  the  destructiun  of  their  value  and  authenticity  as  examples  of  art. 
The  apprehensions  of  many  anti([uarics  were  aroused  by  the  ap])earance, 
amongst  the  estimates  submitted  tu  Parliament,  of  a  large  sum  which  it  was 
proposed  to  expend  in  the  repairs  of  the  royal  monuments.  The  feeling  of 
the  members  asseinl)lcd  at  the  meeting  was  strongly  in  concurrence  with 
that  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  it  was  unanimously  determined  that 
such  measures  should  be  taken  speedily  as  might,  if  possible,  avert  the 
projected  renovation  of  those  venerable  memorials.  A  memorial  was  accord- 
ingly addressed  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  conservation  of  the  tombs  at  Westminster  may  be  found  fully 
compatible  with  the  preservation  of  that  authentic  evidence  and  originality 
which  renders  them  most  valuable  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquary. 

The  Committee  had  referred,  in  their  lleport  of  the  previous  year,  to  the 
lively  interest  and  satisfaction  with  which  they  viewed  the  growth  of  a 
series  of  national  antiquities  in  the  rooms  at  length  apjiropriated  to  that 
jiurjiose  at  the  British  Museum.'  It  was  with  deep  regret  and  mortification 
that  they  felt  bound  now  to  advert  to  the  failure  of  all  exoriions  made  with 
the  view  of  impressing  upon  the  Trustees,  the  importance  of  making  acqui- 
sition of  the  "  Faussctt  Collections,"  comprising  a  richer  and  more  instruc- 
tive assemblage  of  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  than  might  be  ever 
attainable  from  other  sources.  The  family  of  the  late  possessor  of  this 
valuable  collection  had  shown  the  utmost  liberality,  impressed  with  tho 
desire  for  its  j)erinanent  j)reservation  in  tho  National  Depository,  and  tho 
very  moderate  estimate  of  HGol.  had  been  named  as  a  valuation.  Tho 
Tru-^tees,  however,  heedless  of  the  appeals  addressed  by  tho  Institute, 
as  also  by  the  Society  of  Anti(piaries,  and  turning  a  tleaf  car  to  all 
expres.sions  of  individual  opinion  of  the  value  of  these  antiquities  for  public 
instruction,  even  from  tlios(!  whose  jjraetical  knowh-dge  and  earnest  devotion 
to  tlie  study  of  national  anti(|uities  might  have  entitled  tlicni  to  consi<leration, 
ultimately  rejccteil  the   proir(Te<l  ae(piisitioii.      Negotiations,  the  CoMiniittco 

•  S«M-  pp.  177,  I'l^J,  in  tliirt  voluinc.  Cliiiln-HtiT    Meeting,    Anliaol.  Jniiriiiil, 

'■'  .S<f  p.  "JOl,  in  tlim  voliinie.  \'iil.  x.,  p.  '.rll. 

'    Ill-port     of    tli<!     Coiiunilti'e    iit     the 
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were  informed,  had  been  coninienced  for  its  purchase  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
museum,  and  a  much  larger  price  than  had  been  named  might  readily  have 
been  obtained.  The  "  Faussett  Collection"  had,  however,  not  quitted 
England,  having  been  rescued  through  the  spirited  liberality  of  Mr.  Mayer 
of  Liverpool,  where  it  is  gratifying  to  feel  assured  that  its  value  will  be  fully 
appreciated.  Meanwhile,  the  disappointed  visitor  of  the  "  British  Room  " 
and  its  unfurnished  cases,  must  seek  in  vain  for  that  desired  information 
regarding  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  Arcliacological  investigation, 
■which  the  rejected  Kentish  Collections  were  admirably  suited  to  supply. - 

It  is  pleasant  to  tnrn  from  the  disappointed  hopes  of  English  archaeolo- 
gists to  the  success  and  earnestness  with  which  the  exertions  of  many 
local  societies,  mostly  in  friendly  relations  with  the  Institute,  have  been 
prosecuted.  Amongst  the  numerous  provincial  institutions,  those  in  Wilts,  in 
Surrey,  and  in  Somersetshire,  have  made  vigorous  advance  during  the  past 
year  ;  the  East  Anglian  archaeologists  also  have  sustained  their  fair  fame 
in  the  field  of  our  common  labours  ;  contributions  to  Archaeological  literature 
have  been  published  in  various  cpiarters.  The  establishment  of  a  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society  in  Worcester  has  been  carried  out  under  very  favour- 
able auspices. 

It  becomes  again  the  painful  duty  of  the  Conmnttee  to  allude  to  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  Institute  since  the  last  annual  assembly,  and  to  pay  a  last 
tribute  of  regard  and  respect  to  many  whose  friendly  co-operation  or  encou- 
ragement had  cheered  our  progress.  W^ith  great  regret  must  be  named  first, 
amongst  the  patrons  whose  memory  will  be  held  in  grateful  estimation,  the 
noble  president  of  our  meeting  at  Lincoln,  Viscount  Brownlow,  whose  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  augmented  the  general  gratification  of  proceedings  which, 
under  his  favourable  auspices  and  influence,  proved  so  successful. 

Amongst  our  earliest  supporters,  whose  lives  have  terminated  during  the 
past  year,  we  number  with  sorrow  several  distinguished  names  in  the  sister 
University, — the  late  President  of  Brasenose,  Dr.  Harington,  the  Dean  of 
Wells,  the  Rector  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Richards,  all  of  whom  were  horiorary 
members  of  the  Central  Committee.  We  must  record  also  with  sincere 
regret,  the  loss  of  our  kind  patron  at  the  meeting  in  Wiltshire,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  ; — of  the  patron  of  another  meeting,  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  aiul  W^ells  ; — and  of  the  lamented  Lord  Colborne,  a  nobleman  of 
remarkable  attainments  and  cultivated  taste,  whose  friendly  encouragement 
on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  at  Norwich  must  be  remembered  with 
gratification.  There  is  none,  however,  whose  untimely  removal  from  a 
sphere  of  useful  and  intellectual  exertions  is  more  heartily  to  be  deplored, 
than  the  late  Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  British  Museum,  a  member  of  our  Central 
Committee  ;  a  loss  severely  felt  by  many  friends,  who  appreciated  his 
valuable  and  kindly  qualities  not  less  than  the  extent  of  his  information  in 

-  The  subject  of  this  inexjilieahle  dcci-  and  thoir  ultimate  resolution  to  insert  in 

sion   by  tlie   Trustees  was  brought  before  the  Parliamentary  Estimate  for  jmrchases 

Parliament,  and  Copies  of    Reports  and  of  aniiquities  the  sum  of  3o00^.  in  lieu  of 

Communications    were    ordered     to    be  4000/.  proposed   by  the  Viscount  Mahon, 

pi'inted,  June  9,  on    the  motion  of  Mr.  and  doubtless  intended  by  the  noble  Pre- 

Kwart.      The   Memorials    adih'cssed     by  sident  of  the   Society  of    Antiquaries  to 

the  Institute  will  there  be  found  at  length,  comprise   the   acquisition  of  the  Faussett 

as  also  the  strong  reconmiendation  of  the  Collection.       This    Parliamentary  Paper 

purchase  by   Mr.     Hawkins,    Keeper    of  (British  Museum,  No.  ^.'l?),  is  well-destrv- 

the  Antiquities,    the  alleged  excuse  that  ii)g  of  perusal  by  those  « ho  arc  interested 

their  Trustees  had  "  no  sufficient  funds^"  in  this  extraordinary  transaction. 

VOL.    XI.  3  (i 
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many  branches  of  literature,  or  liis  prompt  cheerfulness  in  iinpartiiifi^  it  to 
others.  Ami  here  we  are  painfully  reniintlod  of  the  untimely  loss  of  one 
who  participateil  with  constant  interest  in  our  efforts  from  their  connnonee- 
nient,  and  to  whose  friendly  zeal  in  their  cause  the  Institute  is  indehted 
for  the  cordial  welcome  tendered  by  the  mayor  and  municipal  authorities 
of  this  ancient  town.  The  memory  of  Mr.  Deck  will  always  be  held  in 
esteem,  as  associated  with  his  ardent  love  of  science  and  of  Archaeolo- 
gical inquiries  :  had  life  been  spared  to  him,  none  on  this  occasion  would 
have  entered  with  greater  spirit  into  all  the  ohjeets  of  our  meeting  in  this 
University,  or  have  rendered  us  more  efficient  co-operation.  Amongst 
others  with  whom  we  have  enjoyed  friendly  intercourse  in  the  course  of  our 
successive  annual  nieetinos,  and  whose  assistance  on  those  occasions  has 
contributed  to  the  gratification  of  the  Society  by  communications  from  their 
stores  of  local  knowledge,  or  by  enriching  our  attractive  nuisoums,  we  must 
make  honourable  mention  of  the  late  Rev.  Kdward  James,  Canon  of 
Winchester ;  of  Mr.  Baring  Wall  ;  of  Mr.  Belcher,  President  of  the 
Whitby  Literary  Society,  whose  extensive  information  was  of  great  value 
to  Mr.  Newton  in  the  preparation  of  his  n)emoir  and  map  of  British  and 
Roman  Yorkshire  ;  of  the  Rev,  W.  II.  Dixon,  Canon  of  York,  a  warm 
friend  and  supporter  of  our  meeting  in  that  city  ;  of  Mr.  Fardell  of  Lincoln  ; 
of  Mr.  Seth  Stevenson  also,  and  Mr.  Loscombe,  whose  liberality  contributed 
largely  to  the  interest  of  our  local  museums  at  Norwich  and  at  Bristol,  by 
freely  placing  at  our  disposal  the  treasures  of  art  in  their  respective 
collections. 

It  is  a  painful  duty  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  Society,  the  loss 
of  so  many  valued  friends  and  members  removed  by  death  since  our  last 
meeting  ;  the  committee  turn,  however,  with  renewed  gratification  to  the 
increasing  interest  in  our  cause  shown  by  many  persons  influential  in  society 
through  their  position  or  their  attainments,  and  to  their  readiness  in  aflbrding 
friendly  co-oj)cration  and  giving  extension  to  that  national  purpose  for 
which  the  Institute  has  been  established. 

The  Conunittee  cannot  close  this  Report  without  ailvcrting  to  the 
auspicious  circumstances  l)y  which  the  meeting  at  Oambridge  has  been 
marked.  The  Institute  will  now  take  leave  of  AJnm  Mainr,  cheered  by  the 
liigh  encouragement  and  distinction  which  the  Prince  Chancellor  has  so 
graciously  conferred  on  Archaeological  science,  not  only  in  favouring  with 
his  patronaire  our  meeting  in  the  University,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  but 
by  his  condescension  in  making  a  special  visit  to  Cambridge  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute. 

The  following  lists  of  members  of  the  Central  Committee  retiring  in 
annual  course,  and  of  members  of  the  Institute  nomiiuited  to  fill  the 
va<'ancies,  were  then  jirojtoscd  to  the  meeting  and  ailopted. 

Members  retiring  from  the  Committee  :  —  Octaxins  MorL.in,  l>s(|.,  .M.I'., 
Vicc-l'rcsulcnt  ;  Kdward  A.  IJond,  I'lscj.  ;  I'liilip  jlaiilwick,  l"]s(|  ;  Kdnnmd 
Oldfield,  Esi|.  ;  tlie  Riv.  .1.  L.  Petit;  Samuel  P.  rratt,  Ks(|.  ;  William 
W.  K.  Wynne,  Ks(|.  'I'lie  following  gentlemen  being  elected  to  supply  th(» 
vucaneies  : — William  W  .  Iv  Wynne,  l"iS(|.,  M.P.,  F.S.A.,  Vice- I'rrsidi  lit.  ; 
Sir  Frederick  Madden,  i\  II..  Keeper  of  the  MSS.,  British  Museum; 
OctuviuH  Morgan,  ICsij.,  Ml'.,  I'MLS.,  P'.S.A.  ;  Frederic!  Ouvry,  Esq., 
Treasurer  of  tlie  Society  of  Anliijnaries  ;  J'!velyn  Philip  Shirley,  Fsq.,  M.P.; 
.1.  0.  WcHtwood,  K8(j.,  F.L.S.  ;  Thomas  Henry  N\yall,  I'lsq..  I'ellow  of  the 
Ifi(<titule  of  Urilish  Architects. 
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The  following  members  of  the  Institute  were  also  elected  aulitors  for 
the  year  1854 :  William  Parker  Ilamond,  Jun.,  Esq.,  George  Gilbert 
Scott,  Esq. 

The  Noble  President  then  invited  the  consideration  of  the  members  to 
the  selection  of  the  place  of  meetin;^  for  18.55.  The  Institute,  he  observed, 
had  received  friendly  requisitions  from  several  places  presenting  advantages 
and  attractions  fully  equal  to  those  afforded  by  several  of  the  cities 
previously  visited  by  the  Institute.  A  very  cordial  renewal  of  welcome  at 
Peterborough  h:ul  been  received  from  the  Dean  and  from  other  friends  to 
the  Society  in  Northamptonshire.  That  interesting  cathedral  town,  how- 
ever, might  appear  so  nearly  adjacent  to  the  place  of  this  year's  assembly, 
that  it  might  be  expedient  for  the  present  to  defer  their  visit.  The  Committee 
had  also  received  a  friendly  invitation  from  the  Mayor  and  municipal 
authorities  of  Southampton,  a  town  which  would  afford  many  facilities,  and 
a  meeting  there  might  combine  many  objects  of  considerable  interest  iu 
Hampshire  and  adjacent  localities.  A  very  agreeable  requisition  had  been 
addressed  to  the  Institute  by  the  Dean,  the  Vicar,  and  many  of  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  Bangor,  inviting  the  Society  to  that  interesting  locality. 
The  wish  had  also  been  expressed  by  several  friends  and  members  of  the 
Institute  in  Anglesea  and  North  Wales,  that  Bangor  might  be  selected  as 
the  scene  of  the  next  assemby,  and  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  Cambrian 
archaeologists  might  on  such  an  occasion  fraternise  with  the  Institute,  and 
combine  the  meetings  of  the  two  kindred  societies.  From  Shrewsbury  also 
the  Committee  had  encouraging  assurances  of  a  favourable  reception.  The 
Viscount  Hill,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Shropshire,  had  readily  assented  to  be 
Patron,  in  the  event  of  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  being  held  iu  Shrewsbury, 
and  many  assurances  of  co-operation  evinced  the  friendly'  feeling  of  the 
chief  residents  in  that  ancient  town  and  in  the  county  at  large.  The  objects 
of  Archaeological  attraction  were  numerous  and  varied.  The  Central 
Committee  accordingly  recommended  Shrewsbury  as  the  most  eligible 
place  of  meeting  for  the  ensuing  year. 

It  was  then  proposed  and  unanimously  agreed  that  the  meeting  for  1855 
should    be    held    at    Shrewsbury.     These    proceedings  having    been  thus 
brought  to  a  close,  the  members  adjourned  to  the  Norrisian  School.     The  * 
chair  having  been  taken  by  Phofessor  Willis, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper,  Secretary  to  the  Cambridge  Archaeological  Society, 
read  a  memoir  on  the  Priory  Church  of  St.  Andrew  the  Less,  Cambrido"e, 
now  in  course  of  restoration  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  Professor 
Willis,  in  thanking  Mr.  Cooper  for  his  communication,  protested  against 
the  excessive  restorations  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  buildings,  now  too 
frequently  undertaken,  and  amounting  in  many  cases  to  the  destruction 
of  all  the  ancient  features  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith  laid  before  the  meeting  proposals  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  "  Athena)  Cantabrigienses,"  dwelling  upon  the  great  value  of  the 
similar  work  on  the  sister  University,  by  Anthony  a  Wood,  and  mentioning 
the  numerous  sources  of  information  available  for  a  like  history  of 
Cambridge  worthies.  He  thought  such  a  work  should  not  be  imdertaken 
by  private  speculation,  but  should  be  accomplished  by  a  society. 

Mr.  NoRRls  Deck  thought  it  a  work  that  might  be  appropriately  carried 
on  by  the  Syndics  of  the  Pitt  Press,  and  he  did  not  despair  of  seeing  it 
commenced  under  such  auspices  :  he  hoped  they  would  not  wait  with  the 
idea  of  getting  a  perfect  work,  but  would  leave  it  to  a  future  generation 
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to  do   for  this    proposeil    uiulortaking  what  Dr.   Bliss    hatl    so  admirably 
carried  out  for  Anthony  a  Wood. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  and  at  one  o'clock  the  liiial  meeting 
commenced  iu  tlie  Senate  House. 

The  Noble  President  having  taken  the  chair,  the  Viee-Chancellor  being 
at  his  right  liand,  and  the  Mayor  at  his  left,  a  distinguished  assemblage  of 
the  heads  of  Mouses,  University  and  Municipal  OtKcers,  with  many  ladies, 
and  the  leading  members  surrounding  him,  the  concluding  proceedings 
commenced,  and  Loun  Talbot  observed  that  the  pleasing  duty  now  devolved 
upon  him  to  return  thanks  to  all  those  by  whose  assistance  or  influence  the 
successful  issue  of  the  meeting  had  been  achieved.  The  Institute  had  been 
liighly  favdured  on  this  occasion  in  the  distinction  conferred  on  the  Society 
by  II.  R.  II.  the  Prince  Consort,  who  had  graced  the  meeting  with  his 
]»resence.  Lord  Talbot  now  proposed  that  their  best  and  most  respectful 
thanks  be  returned  to  the  Prince-Chancellor,  the  Patron  of  their  meeting, 
for  his  condescension  in  thus  honouring  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

This  proposition  having  been  carried  with  much  applause,  Sir  Charles 
Anderson,  Bart.,  spoke  with  much  feeling  of  the  generous  cordiality  and 
hospitable  kindness  which  had  been  extended  to  the  Institute  iu  the 
University,  and  he  proposed  an  expression  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Masters  of  Trinity,  Caius,  Christ's,  and  Magda- 
lene, the  Provost  of  King's  and  other  Heads  of  Houses,  and  the  University 
authorities,  to  whose  friendly  encouragement  and  welcome  the  Society 
both  collectively  and  individually  had  been  so  largely  indebted. 

The  VlCE-CiiANCELLOR,  in  returning  thanks,  expressed  the  feeling  of 
gratification  which,  he  was  fully  assured,  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  University  around  him  shared  with  himself,  in  the  retrospect  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  past  week,  and  the  agreeable  intercourse  which  they 
had  enjoyed  with  their  archaeological  visitors  on  this  occasion.  The 
Prince-Chancellor  had  shown  in  a  remarkable  maimer  his  gracious  con- 
currence in  the  desire  which  had  been  generally  entertained  in  the  Univer- 
sity to  give  encouragement  to  the  visit  of  the  Institute,  and  his  Royal 
Highness  had  expressed  in  most  gratifying  terms  his  satisfaction  in  that 
part  of  their  proceedings  which  had  been  favoured  by  his  presence. 

The  Hon.  NV.  Fux  Strangway.s  proposed  the  most  cordial  thanks  of 
the  Institute  to  the  Mayor  and  Borough  Council,  for  the  welcome  so 
kindly  expressed  in  their  address,  and  for  their  obliging  co-operation,  from 
the  earliest  moment  when  the  visit  of  the  Society  had  been  in  anticipation. 

The  Mayor  acknowledged  the  comj)liment  thus  paid  to  him,  with 
assurances  of  the  pleasure  with  which  lie  had  rendered  any  assistance  in 
hi.s  power  towards  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and  the  gratification  of  the 
Hocu'ty. 

The  Master  of  Tkinitv  then  HKivcd  a  vote  of  (hanks  to  (ho  noblemen 
and  gentlcriH'n  who  had  thrown  open  their  mansions  and  shown  gratifying 
attentions  to  the  members  (jf  the  Institute  during  the  exeiiisioiis  of  tho 
week,  and  <;sjiocialIy  to  Lord  Braybrooke,  the  Hon.  Jiichard  .Neville,  Lord 
Arthur  licrvcy,  and  the  membeiH  of  the"  kindred  Socu'ty  of  Sullolk,  of 
which  lie  is  tho   President. 

Mr.  K1CEE.MAN  proposed  thanks  to  those  who  hail  received  the  Institutp, 
und  welcomed  tho  Society  with  liberal  liospitiility  on  several  occasions  ; 
more  eHpeciully  to  the  Bisliop  of  i'lly,  and  to  the  l>ean  of  l"]|y,  one  of  the 
warmcHt   and    earliest   of  their   friends,    to  the    Mayor    and   inhubilants  of 
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Saffron  Waklen,  and  to  the  Rev.  John  Hailstone,  whose  entertainment  at 
Anglesea  Abbey  would  not  be  forgotten  in  the  restrospect  of  the  agreeable 
week  now  closing. 

The  Rev.  C.  II.  IIautsiiorne  moved  thanks  to  those  Societies  instituted 
for  kindred  purposes  to  those  of  the  Institute,  whose  auxiliary  kindness 
had  been  liberally  shown  on  this  occasion,  and  be  made  special  mention  of 
the  Archajological  Institute  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  they  had  been  generously 
entertained  at  Bury ;  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  and  Architectural 
Societies,  and  their  excellent  President,  the  iNIaster  of  Jesus. 

The  Rev.  John  Hailstone  proposed  an  acknowledgment  to  those  who 
had  enriched  the  Museum,  more  particularly  to  the  Colleges,  whose  valuable 
plate  had  been  entrusted  for  exhibition,  the  Hon.  Board  of  Ordnance, 
the  Hon.  R.  Neville,  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  Bart.,  the  Master  of  Clare  Hall, 
the  Archaeologists  of  Suffolk,  and  many  who  had  shown  the  most  liberal 
feeling  on  this  occasion. 

Thanks  were  also  proposed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  to  the  authors  of 
Memoirs  ; — by  Professor  Sedgwick,  to  the  Presidents  and  Officers  of  the 
Sections  ; — by  the  Hon.  W.  Fox  Strangways,  to  distinguished  visitors 
from  distant  parts,  expressing  his  pleasure  in  again  meeting  Dr.  Waagen, 
who  had  participated  in  the  Meeting  at  Oxford  ; — and  by  Mr.  Way,  to 
the  Local  Committee,  to  the  Mayor,  their  Chairman,  to  the  Town  Clerk, 
Mr.  Cooper,  the  talented  Annalist  of  Caaibridge,  as  also  to  Mr.  Babington, 
Mr.  Norris  Deck,  and  other  valued  auxiliaries. 

The  ViCE-CiiANCELLOR  finally  expressed  a  graceful  acknowledgment  to 
the  noble  President,  to  which  Lord  Talbot  responded,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Meeting  then  closed. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  party  of  the  Members  availed  themselves  of 
the  obliging  invitation  of  Mr.  Parker  Hamond,  of  Pampisford  Hall,  and 
under  his  guidance  visited  the  "  Brent  Ditch  "  on  his  estates,  and  the 
remarkable  mansion  at  Sawston,  which  was  open  to  their  inspection 
through  the  kind  permission  of  the  present  possessor,  Mr.  Huddlestone. 
This  curious  structure,  built  by  order  of  Queen  Mary,  has  preserved  in 
striking  perfection  the  domestic  arrangements  and  characteristics  of  the 
Elizabethan  period. 


The  Central  Committee  desire  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Cambridge  Meeting  : — The  Vice-Chancellor,  101.  ; 
A.  G.  Brimley,  Esq.,  Mayor,  51.  ;  The  Master  of  Caius,  10/.  ;  The 
Master  of  Catharine  Hall,  21.  ;  J.  Hey  wood  Hawkins,  Esq.,  51.  ;  C.  C. 
Babington,  Esq.,  21.  ;  Professor  Ilenslow,  21.  ;  Hon.  R.  Neville,  1?.  10s.  ; 
Rev.  W.  R.  Collctt,  II.  ;  Rev.  W.  B.  Hopkins,  II.  ;  Rev.  G.  M.  Nelson, 
U,  ;  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  \l.  ;  Rev.  G.  M.  Traherne,  1/.  l.s\  ;  Rev.  T. 
Field,  H.  ;  Edmund  Oldtield,  Esq.,  Brit.  Mus.,  1?.  Is.;  William  Peck- 
over,  Esq.,  21.  ;  Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq.,  11.  Is. 
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ifloiuljln  Eonl3on  {HccttngsS. 

XoVEMUKH    Old,    IS.ji. 

James  Yates,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  tlic  Chair. 

Tlie  Rev.  II.  M.  ScAUTFT  communicatctl  a  more  detailed  account  of  dis- 
coveries of  Roman  interments  on  Combe  Down  near  Bath,  noticed  at  a 
previous  meeting.'  lie  sent  also  drawings  representing  the  stone  cisls, 
one  of  which  contained  the  skull  of  a  horse,  and  a  number  of  stone  coffins 
brought  to  light  in  September  18/52,  at  the  top  of  Russell-street,  Bath. 
Mr.  Scarth  alluded  to  the  frequent  discovery  of  such  coffins  at  Bath  and  iu 
the  neighbourhood,  all  of  tlicui  marked  by  a  certain  uniformity  of  appear- 
ance. Attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  subject  shortly  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Somerset  Arcluijological  Society  at  Bath,  in  1852,  through  the 
excavations  for  constructing  a  sewer  in  Russell-street,  when  the  discovery 
above-mentioned  took  j)lace.  Six  stone  coffins  were  found,  placed  in  pairs, 
from  two  feet  to  three  feet  apart,  tlie  heads  to  the  north-east,  and  a  seventh 
was  discovered  placed  singly  in  the  same  line  ;  near  the  foot  of  this  last 
was  the  lower  stone  of  a  quern.  In  one  of  these  coffins  were  the  remains 
of  a  female  and  of  an  infant,  with  portions  of  the  bones  of  two  small  animals 
and  some  jiins  of  metal  much  corroded.  Near  it  lay  a  coin  of  Constantine, 
broken  IloMian  pottery  and  green  glass  of  beautiful  manufacture,  and  bones 
of  graminivonius  animals.  In  another,  of  smaller  size,  were  the  remains 
of  two  young  children.  In  another  coffin,  containing  a  skeleton  of  large 
stature,  was  a  small  oUa  or  urn  of  dark  coloured  ware,  of  ordinary  forni,'- 
placed  on  the  right  side  near  the  ribs.  Tiiis  urn  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Bath  Institution.  The  coffins  are  rudely  shaped  out  of  blocks  of  stone, 
the  heads  usually  rounded,  the  width  considerably  greater  at  the  head  than 
at  the  foot,  and  with  one  exception  they  had  lids  of  stone  fitted  to  them. 
A  skeleton  was  found  deposited  in  the  soil  near  one  of  the  coffins. 
Mr.  Scarth  described  numerous  stone  cists  of  the  same  kind  found  in  Bath 
at  various  times,  in  several  instances  with  Roman  reliqucs  and  coins,  and 
ho  noticed  the  singular  circumstance  that  one  or  more  skeletons  arc 
generally  found  dejtosited  in  the  earth  near  the  coffins.  On  one  occasion  a 
number  of  iron  nails,  resembling  those  with  which  the  Roman  caVitjic  were 
thickly  shod,  were  found  near  the  feet  of  the  skeleton.  He  gave  a  further 
accoiHit  of  numerous  dist-overics  of  cists  or  coOius  at  Weston,  near  l^ath,  as 
related  by  the  vicar  of  tliat  parish,  the  Rev.  .1.  Houd.  On  one  occasion  not 
less  than  twelve  were  disinterred  at  one  spot.  The  covers  lay  about  a  foot 
beneath  the  surface,  sometimes  the  head  was  placed  towards  the  east,  but 
they  had  been  deposited  iniliscriminatcly,  in  all  directions.  Stono  coffins 
hail  also  been  found  at  I'^nglish  (/'onihe,  near  iJath,  where  vestiges  of  the 
Wansdyke  are  distinctly  traced,  at  ilitton,  probably  the  Roman  Ahoua,  also 
near  tin;  siti;  of  a  Roman  villa  at  riangridgc,  and  in  the  ]»arish  of  Bath- 
wick,  <kc.  The  remarkable  recent  discovery  at  Combe  ])own  occurred  in 
building  a  wall  near  the  church,  the  spot  being  on  the   declivity  td'  a  hill, 

'   .s<-i-  |i.  JmI,  III  iliis  Viilumc.  ill'-  urn  r('|iresciii(il  in  iIiIh  .Jduninl,   vdl. 

•  IlH  gcncnil    form   roMfiiilil'-H   tint  of       vi.|).  in,  iil  foot  of  tlic  jilaU'. 
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and  not  far  above  the  remains  of  Roman  building  in  a  very  picturesque 
frontier.  Roman  pottery  and  a  coin  of  Licinius  lay  near  the  coffins,  whicli, 
as  before  noticed,  were  three  in  number,  two  of  large  size  containing  the 
skeletons  of  females,  and  about  two  feot  distant  from  one  of  them  lay  a 
skeleton  bent  round  the  head  of  the  coffin.  The  third,  placed  a  few  inches 
apart,  of  smaller  size  and  square  at  each  end,  contained  the  skeleton  of  a 
male  of  small  stature.  The  heads  were  to  the  north.  The  most  remark- 
able features  of  this  discovery  were,  as  briefly  described  before,  that  in  a 
line  with  the  three  cists,  about  nine  feet  to  the  west,  was  a  square  stone 
chest  full  of  burnt  bones,  and  on  the  other  side,  twelve  feet  distant  towards 
the  east,  another  chest  containing  the  head  of  a  horse. ^  To  all  of  these 
receptacles  stone  covers  were  fitted.  Mr.  Scarth  is  disposed  to  assign  these 
interments  to  the  later  Roman  period,  possibly  not  long  prior  to  the  Saxon 
invasion.  The  juxtaposition  of  deposits  in  cists  without  cremation,  of  an 
interment  without  a  coffin,  and  of  sepulture  after  cremation,  is  deserving 
of  notice.  The  deposit  of  part  of  a  horse,  in  the  mode  here  observed,  and 
with  the  same  provision  for  its  preservation  as  is  shown  in  regard  to  the 
human  remains,  is  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  without  precedent. 
Mr.  Scarth  sent  numerous  drawings  in  illustration  of  this  curious  subject, 
representing  many  of  the  sepulchral  cists  found  at  Bath,  as  also  several  of 
undoubted  Roman  origin  disinterred  at  York  and  on  the  continent.^ 

Dr.  TiiURNAM  sent  a  memoir  on  the  recent  examination  of  the  chambered 
tunmlus  near  Ulcybury.     It  is  given  in  this  volume,  p.  315. 

Mr.  Yates  called  attention  to  the  discovery  of  a  lai-ge  hoard  of  Roman  silver 
coins,  near  Coleraiue,  some  impressions  from  which  had  been  produced  by 
Mr.  Way  at  a  previous  meeting.^  Mr.  Yates  gave  some  further  particulars 
received  from  his  friend  Mr.  Scott  Porter,  who  had  carefully  investigated 
the  facts  connected  with  this  remarkable  discovery.  In  the  conversation 
whicli  ensued.  General  Fox  suggested  the  possibility  that  a  mint  might 
have  existed  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  in  times  long  subsequent  jierhaps  to 
Roman  dominion  in  this  country  ;  and  he  considered  this  hoard  in  some 
respects  analogous  to  that  brought  to  light  in  Cuerdale,  in  1840,  of  whicli 
a  full  account  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Hawkins  in  this  Journal.''  In  that 
instance  the  silver  coins,  six  or  seven  thousand  in  number,  were  chiefly 
Saxon,  with  a  few  of  oriental  origin  ;  the  remarkable  feature  in  both  these 
discoveries  was  the  occurrence  of  small  ingots,  suited  for  the  purposes  of 
coining,  and  of  ornamented  objects  of  silver  cut  in  pieces  for  facility  in 
melting.  The  objects  of  this  kind  in  the  Coleraiue  hoard  are  of  totally 
different  character  to  those  found  at  Cuerdale,  the  ornament  presenting 
for  the  most  part  the  appearance  of  late  Roman  work. 

Mr.  Franks  observed  that  the  Coleraiue  discovery  comprised  ingots 
closely  resembling  one  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  found 
during  the  last  century  in  the  Towner  of  London.  The  impress  upon 
that  ingot  had  been  erroneously  given  in  the  Archfeologia  as  lioxouil, 
but  the  correct  reading  is  UONOUINI,  as  it  lias  been  given  in  the 
"  Monumenta  Historica."  (Inscriptions,  p.  cxx.  No.  144a.  Archseologia, 
vol.  V.  p.  292.) 

•'  See  notices  of  remains  of  the  horse  ••  Mr.  Scarth's  curious  Memoir  will  be 

found  in  early  interments,  in  Dr.  Wilson's  fjiveii  at  length  in  the  Transactions  of  the 

Prehistoric     Annals     of     Scotland,     pp.  Somerset  Ardueological  Society. 
455,  552.     Memoires,  Soc.    iles    Antitju.  *  See  p.  '2!J3j  in  tiiis  volume. 

de  Picardie,  vol.  v.  p.  145.  ^'  Vol.  iv.  pp.  Ill,  189. 
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The  Rev.  J.  Williamson  communicatod  a  notice  of  the  fragment  of  a 
sepulchral  effigy  of  granite,  sculptured  in  low  relief,  discovered  at  Sher- 
borne. It  appears  to  liave  been  the  memorial  of  Clement,  Abbot  of 
Sherborne,  about  a.d.  11G3.  This  curious  reliquc  will  bo  noticed  more 
fully  hereaftcM-. 

Mr.  ALnKUT  Way  gave  a  short  notice  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
chapel,  situate  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  near  J-lhh's  Nouli.  not  far 
south  of  Baniborough,  and  which  he  had  lately  visited  with  Mr.  Hodgson 
Ilinde,  by  whom  the  site,  lung  forgotten  and  wholly  covered  up  by  drifted 
sand,  had  been  laid  open  during  the  ]»ast  autunni.  It  is  situate  on  a  small 
rocky  promontory,  known  as  Beadnoll  Point,  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
church  and  hamlet  of  Beadnell,  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  parish  of 
Bamborough.  Of  the  remote  origin  of  this  chapel,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  St.  Ebba,  nothing  can  be  ascertained  ;  the  remains  brought 
to  light  by  Mr.  Hinde  encourage  the  supposition  that  the  building  may 
have  been  raised  at  a  very  early  period  after  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  Northumbria.  "  Beadnell  (Mr.  Hodgson  llinde  observed)  or  Bedinhall, 
■was  held  of  the  royal  manor  of  ]>amboriiugli  by  the  service  of  Drengage. 
There  are  two  inquisitions  in  the  Testa  de  Nevil  which  record  the  services 
incident  to  this  teriuie  ;  one  in  the  reign  of  John,  where  Thomas  de  Bedin- 
hale  is  called  '  de  Rcsinhale  '  (p.  393)  ;  the  second  in  that  of  Henry  III., 
■where  the  name  appears  as  '  liodenhal  '  (p.  380)."  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  '  Beidtiell  '  was  in  the  crown.''  In  1GG6  it  belonged  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Forster,  and  it  came  by  purchase  before  the  middle  of 
last  century  to  the  family  of  the  present  proprietor,  Thomas  Wood 
Craster,   Esq. 

•'  I  know  of  no  mention  of  a  chapel  at  Beadnell,  previous  to  l^TS  ; 
in  that  year  at  tlie  Chancellor's  Visitation,  George  Patterson,  curate  (with- 
out licinsc),  aTid  Matthew  Forster,  parish  clerk,  presented  themselves. 
In  the  following  year,  the  cure  was  vacant,  and  no  curate  occurs  aubso- 
quently.  The  existing  chapel  in  the  village  of  Beadnell,  half  a  mile  from 
the  old  site,  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The 
ancient  site  is  known  as  Ebb's  Nook.  In  the  same  way,  the  site  of  an 
abandoned  chapel  of  St.  Giles,  at  AVark,  in  the  parish  of  Carham,  is 
called  Gilly's  Nick." 

St.  Ebba,  whose  name  seems  thus  connected  with  tliis  primitive  little 
church,  and  by  whom  it  may  possibly  have  been  originally  founded,  was 
fiister  of  St.  Oswald  and  of  Oswi,  kings  of  Northutiiberland  in  the  seventh 
century.  Oswald  and  his  brothers,  when  their  father  Ethelfrid,  king  of 
Deira,  fell  in  battle,  in  017,  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  where  they  were 
instructed  in  the  Christian  faith.  When  the  sovereignty  of  Bernicia  and 
Doira  was  restored  to  Oswald  in  ()''>.'!,  he  sought  to  introduce  Chrislianity, 
and  obtained  from  Scotland  a  bishop  and  misssioiiaries  for  that  purpose. 
Aidan,  a  monk  of  I(jiia,  came  at  his  request,  and  Oswald  bestowed  on 
liim  Liiidisfarne  as  his  episcopal  seat,  and,  as  I'lede  relates,  interpredd  to 
his  hui)jectH  the  discoursoH  of  Aidan,  whilst  the  bishop  was  unae(|uainted 
with    their  language.'-'     Churches   were   built  in    many  [ilaccs  and  inoiias- 

"  111   llu;    NrnlliunilnriiiiKl    Tipi'    HoIIh  '^   LilitrlioiL  Ifi  I'.liz.,  IlodgHon's  Hist, 

tho  iiiiiiii!  iH  writtfii—  Iti'hciilitill,  ISihi  iiliiil,  Nortliunib.  vol.  iii. 
Ik-Miii;;liHl,  Kindiiilitilii,   uiid    KiTiKliiiliitl,  »   l(e<l<-,  KicL  lliM.  I'.    III.c.  .t. 

t'lv  liutt  I'cin^,  (in  Mr.  lliiniu  tliiiikn,<M'r<irH. 
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tcrlcs  founded  by  Oswald's  liberality.  In  the  early  part  of  his  rei"-n, 
Oswald  resided  chiefly  at  Bamborough.  Ebba  appears  to  have  taken  an 
active  share  in  his  efforts  to  establish  the  Christian  faith  ;  she  founded 
monasteries  at  Ebchester  and  at  Coldinghani,  ■where  she  died  in  683, 
being  abbess  of  that  religious  house.' 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Hodgson  Ilinde  having  been  directed  to  the  head- 
land where  the  vestiges  of  this  Northumbrian  Perranzabuloe  lay  concealed 
beneath  accumulated  sand,  preserved  in  some  degree  by  a  strong-rooted 
kind  of  grass  -  from  drifting  before  the  fearful  gales  prevalent  on  that 
coast,  he  speedily  ascertained  the  position  of  the  ruined  walls  by  probino- 
the  sand  with  a  crow-bar.  The  interesting  results  of  liis  exploration  are 
shown  by  the  accompanying  plan.  The  chapel  measured,  externally, 
about  55  ft.  by  1(3  ft.  ;  thickness  of  the  walls,  ■which  are  of  coarse  rubble- 
M'ork,  2  ft.,  and  portions  on  the  north  side  remained  about  5  ft.  in  height. 
The  building  was  divided  into  a  nave  and  a  chancel,  the  former  measurino- 
23  ft.  by  12,  the  latter  12  ft.  by  12,  and  to  the  west  is  another  divisiou 
1 1  ft.  by  12,  which  communicates  with  the  nave  by  an  opening,  4  ft.  8  in. 
wide. 


<;«S,WV-5^V*SsSStSi*'«v 


*"'^>(#'^%V^A\\   \\\i 


;\V 


Ground-pLan.     Chapel  at  Ebb's  Nook,  Bcadnoll. 

The  opening  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel  measured  5  ft.  2  in. 
wide.  Both  these  openings  are  cut  straight  through,  and  were  probably 
arched  over  ;  the  faces  of  the  reveals  are  smooth,  showing  no  indication 
of  any  door  having  existed  between  the  nave  and  the  building  westward. 
The  nave  had  two  doors,  north  and  south,  immediately  opposite  to  one 
another,  the  jambs  of  the  former  remained  standing  and  the  head  of 
the  door  was  not  arched,  but  formed  of  two  large  stones  placed  upon 
the  imposts  and  inclined  against  each  other  ;  the  semi-circular  head  of 
the  opening  being  cut  out  of  them.  One  of  these  stones  remained,  and  fell 
from  its  place  during  the  excavation.  The  doorways  splayed  considerably 
inwards,  the  width  on  the  inside  being  3  ft.,  the  opening  between  the 
jambs  of  the  door  only  25  in.,  the  height  of  the  doorway  4:  ft.    8  in.     No 


1  The  existinf^  remains  of  Coldinghani 
Abbey,  Berwickshire,  are  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  but  St.  Ebba's  nunnery  is 
supposed  to  have  been  placed  on  tlio 
headland  now  known  as  St.  Abl)'s  Head, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea 
as  completely  as  Ebb's  Nook. 

VOL.    xr. 


-  It  has  not  been  ascertained  whether 
this  may  be  the  Arundo  arcnaria,  or  the 
Calamcu/rostif!  armaria.  Sea  Matweed,  the 
tough,  twining  "roots  of  which  are  of 
gi'eat  service  in  binding  the  sand  together 
on  many  pai'ts  of  our  eastern  coasts. 

3h 
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vestjo'e  of  any  wimlows  could  be  found,  but  tbcy  were  probably  formed  at 
a  greater  height   from   the  iioor  than  any  portion   of  the  existing  walls. 

The   altar   (No.   1,  in   Plan)   remained 
nearly  entire,  it  was  formed  of  coarse 

__i rubble-work,  and  it  was  speedily  demo- 

V  i  lished  in  search   of   treasure.     At    its 

\  north  side  was  found  part  of  a  shallow 

stone    trough    (No.    2),    amongst    the 
/4'/  \  rubbish,  and  probably  not    in    its    ori- 

"""  "     ginal  position.    In  the  south-west  angle 

' ^i        ^  there    was    a    small    bason     (No.     3), 

,  .  described  by  Mr.  llodtrson   llinde  as  a 

Plaii  of  the  North  Door.  ,     ,  ,         *^         ,        .    ,?  .    .         ,.  •     ,i 

holy  water  vessel.  Adjoining  tins  there 
was  a  portion  of  a  low  stone  bench,  which  also  ran  along  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  nave,  as  shown  in  the  ground-plan  (No.  4).^ 
In  the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave  there  was  a  cavity  in  the  wall 
which  apparently  had  contained  a  piscina,  and  near  the  south  door  there 
was  found  a  stone  basin,  very  rudely  formed,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  font.  No  stones  were  found  with  mouldings  or  ornaments,  nor  any 
sepulchral  slab,  which  might  aid  in  fixing  a  date  ;  the  roof  had 
apparently  fallen  in,  as  numerous  stone  slates  for  roofing  were  found 
aniongbt  the  rubbish.  The  building  to  the  west  of  the  nave  seemed 
to  have  been  erected  subsefpiently  to  it,  and  the  rubble-walling  was  of 
much  coarser  and  inferior  work  to  the  other  parts  of  the  chapel,  the  mortar 
being  almost  without  lime;  it  was  constructed  with  straiglit  joints  where 
the  north  and  south  walls  met  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  without  any 
attempt  to  bond  their  courses  into  it.  A  low  stone  bench  was  formed  along 
the  walls  as  in  the  nave.  At  the  south-east  angle  there  appeared  an  irre- 
gular opening  in  the  wall,  which,  from  its  appearance  when  first  excavated, 
was  considered  by  Mr.  Hodgson  llinde  to  have  been  a  doorway  ;  it  is 
possible  that  this  western  chamber  may  have  been  the  dwelling  of  an 
anchorite  or  of  the  priest.  The  ground-plan  of  the  curious  ruined  church 
near  Low  Gosforth  House,  Northumberland,  described  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the 
Archaologia  yK liana.  Vol.  ii.  ]t.  213,  presents  much  general  conformity  to 
that  at  Ebb's  Nook,  and  a  narrow  space  there  appears  westward  of  the  nave, 
resembling  that  here  described,  but  without  any  opening  of  communication 
with  the  nave  ;  Mr.  l>ell  BUj)posed,  however,  that  the  west  end  had  been 
rebuilt,  and  the  nave  being  shortened  a  portion  of  the  original  church  had 
been  cut  off. 

These  simple  examples  of  the  early  Northumbrian  churches  are  well 
deserving  of  attention,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  little  oratory  at 
Ebb'h  Nook,  disinterred  by  Mr.  H.  Hinde,  was  not  carrfully  examined  by 
bome  ouo  versed  in  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  architecture  in  North 
liritairi  and  Ireland,  where  it  is  stated  that  primitive  buildings  exist,  which 
present  features  strongly  resembling  those  noticed  in  the  ruined  remains  in 

■■'  Tlie    Htiiiiff     l).iirh     ran     roiiini     flic  Collins,  p.  'J!!.      The  Icni,' lirncli  iilonj;  tlic 

j{r<-iit«r  part  »»f  tin-  wcHt,  nortli,  uml  HdUtli  wiill,  iin<kMiiil)ly  h  fiulurc  (if  cliiiiflics  iif 

wnlU  in  iIk;  fliiiiicl  of  I'LTranzJiliuloc,  iih  curly    diitc,  «iccurH   iilh<»    in    JinililinjjH   of 

iH   hIiowh    \>y   Mr.    ilnxhinrH  |)lnn,   in   hiu  oiini|iiirativcl_v  late   conslniction.      A  por- 

ft<-iriunt  of  iliiit  n  inurkaldc  litilc  l.iiildinc,  tion   may   Htill   ho  win   in   tlio  pjirocliial 

1>.    r.'J.      .Soc    iilnu    "  i'crraii/.ikliiiloc,    the  «'lnircli  at  Holy  Islaml. 
/Out   Clnnvli   fotiiKl,"  liy    the    Ilov.  C;.  'I'. 
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Northumberland.  Mr,  Williamson  states  that  the  early  Irish  oratories 
generally  measure  about  20  or  .30  ft,  by  14  to  16  ft.  wide,  and  that  most 
of  them  had  either  a  chancel,  or  west  end,  added  to  the  original  structure. ^ 

The  Rev.  Walter  Blcnt  sent  a  notice  of  the  Norman  font  in  Lilleshall 
Church,  Shropshire,  accompanied  by  sketches  of  the  singular  ornaments 
sculptured  upon  it.  The  form  is  cylindrical,  an  arcade  of  round  arches 
supported  by  very  short  columns  runs  partly  round,  being  partly  interrujjted 
by  interlaced  work  of  rude  design.  Under  the  arches  are  foliated  and 
other  ornaments,  the  intention  of  which  is  very  obscure  :  in  one  of  these 
compartments  appear  three  cubes,  like  dice,  in  another  six.  Under  the 
arcade  is  a  band  of  ornament,  which  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Chinese- 
like Z  ornamentation,  the  full  development  of  which  is  shown  from  Irish 
MSS.  by  Mr.  Westwood,  in  his  valuable  memoir  in  this  Journal.*  The 
south  door  of  Lilleshall  Church  displays  the  Norman  chcvrony  moulding, 
but  with  that  exception  the  fabric  possesses  little  interest.  Mr.  Blunt 
communicated  also  an  account  of  a  singular  object,  probabl}'  a  sun-dial,  at 
Madcley  Court,  an  ancient  mansion  of  the  Brooke  family,  in  the  same 
county,  now  undermined  by  collieries.  It  is  a  cubic  block  of  stone  raised 
on  a  platform  in  the  outer  court,  each  side  measuring  about  4  feet  square  ; 
the  side  towards  the  north  is  plain,  on  each  of  the  other  sides  is  a  deep 
bason-shaped  cavity,  surrounded  by  four  smaller  cavities  at  the  angles,  and 
escutcheons.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  the  cavities  there  is  a  hole, 
probably  to  receive  the  gnomon.  The  cube  is  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
and  the  whole  measures  about  6  ft.  in  height. 

Lieut.  Col.  Grant  communicated  a  short  account  of  the  site  of  a  round 
church  which  he  had  laid  open  on  the  Western  Heights  at  Dovor,  doubtless 
connected  with  the  House  of  the  Templars  mentioned  by  Leland  and  other 
writers.     A  ground-plan  of  these  remains  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Antiquities  anlf  ©aorftS  of  Art  C5j:!)iljitclf. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo. — A  stone  celt  of  unusually  large  dimensions, 
found  in  the  Thames  in  September  last. 

By  Capt.  Henry  Bell,  through  Mr.  Allies. — The  remarkable  bronze 
relique,  found  in  1844,  on  Leckhampton  Hill,  near  Cheltenham,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  the  frame  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  headpiece  or  cap. 
(See  notices  in  this  Journal,  vols.  i.  p.  386,  iii.  p.  352).  A  detailed 
account  of  this  singular  object  will  be  given  hereafter.  Also  a  bronze 
spear-head,  described  as  found  on  Leckhampton  Hill,  length  7;|  in.  ;  it  has 
rivet-holes  at  the  side  of  the  socket,  and  is  encrusted  with  a  fine  light 
green-coloured  patina. 

By  Mr.  W.  HoLDEN. — A  small  bowl  of  thin  bronze  plate,  found  near 
Cahir,  in  Munster.  Diameter  44  in.  It  is  perforated  in  four  places 
immediately  under  the  rim,  which  is  slightly  recurved,  and  there  was 
possibly  some  adjustment  for  suspension  by  four  cords  or  chains.  Another 
Irish  object  of  this  description,  and  nearly  similar  in  size,  but  the  lip 
without  any  perforation,  is  represented  in  Lord  Talbot's  Memoir  on  Anti- 
quities found  at  Lagore,  co.  Meath.     (Arch.  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.   104.) 

^  Pi'actical  Geology  and  Ancient  Archi-       Towers,  p.  159.     In  tlie  earliest  aiTange- 
toetiu-e    of    Ireland,   by    G.    Williamson.       uient  the  door  was  at  the  west  end. 
1845,  p.    loo.     See  also   Petrie's  iiouiid  •   Vol.  x.  ji.  288. 
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By  Mr,  W,  J.   Beuxiiard   Smith. — Several  stone  weapons,  Arc,   coni- 

prisiiig  a  celt  of  cream-coloured  flint, 
of  tlie  form  found  in  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  the  place  of  discovery  not 
ascertained  ; — a  singular  object  of  flint 
found  at  Pentrefoelas,  Denbighshire  ;  it 
has  been  supposed  that  it  may  have  been 
used  as  a  flaying-knife,  a  purpose  for 
wliich  certain  lamina;  of  stone  found  in 
Shetland  liad,  as  it  has  been  supposed, 
been  iised.''  This  implement,  of  a  type 
hitherto,  as  we  believe,  unnoticed  in  this' 
country,  measures  3;|  in,  by  2^^  in. 
(See  woodcut.)  A  fine  celt  of  green 
porphyry,  (length  8.\  in.)  with  grooves  at 
the  sides  at  the  blunt  end,  to  facilitate 
attachment  to  the  haft  ;  and  a  weapon 
of  granular  quartz,  probably  from  the 
South  Seas. — Two  arrow-heads  of  flint, 
localities  unknown  ;  and  a  broad  bronze 
blade,  found  in  Shropshire,  givoji  to  Mr. 
Bcrnbard  Smith  by  Mr.  John  Anstice  of 
Madeley  Wood,  in  that  county.  It  is  of 
a   type   rarely    found    in    England,    but 

Flint  Implcuent.  from  Dcnbigl,slure.        ^j^^; j^^  wCapOUS,  USUally  SOmCwbat  CUrved, 

are  found  in   Ireland.      The   blade  was  ailixed  to  a  haft  by  four  strong 


linm/c  lilailc,  rnuiwi  in  Slirniishirc. 

rivets,    as    shown    in    the    woodcut.     Length    12]    in.,  greatest  breadth 
2  I  inches. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Banks. — A  bronze  blade,  found  at  Mildcnhall.  Cam- 
bridgeshire, length  10  in.,  pierced  for  two  rivets,  and  of  tlie  class  i>f 
weapons  usually  d(!scribed  as  daggers.  A  bronze  spear-head,  from  Ballina, 
CO.  .Mayo,  lieiglit?',  in.  It  boars  much  resemblanco  to  that  rcproscnted 
in  tlii.H  volume,  p.  2.'5].  Also  four  antique  bronze  spear-heads,  obtained  by 
Mr.    Banks  in  China,  where  antiquities  of  bronze  are  in  great  estinuition.' 


''  Cntnlii;^!!!!  of  till-  MiiHciiiii  of  tin- 
Ijopij'lioh  of  Aiitii|iiar)i'H,  |).  II. 

'  A  voliiiiiiiiouH  work  liiiH  l)ctMi  |in)- 
fliiciil  ill  (liiiiii^  flcHcriliiii;;  jiiitirniiliiH  of 
all  iliuiiM*,  from  d  t;.  1700.      It  Ih  I'lititluil 


"  I'okii-tii,'"  «r  rinlos  on  Icnmcd  Anti- 
<|iiiliiH.  A  lftrf,'u  vjir'n  ty  of  forms  of 
v;iwH,  inunical  iimtniinciil.s,  iiu'tallic 
iiiirrorH  with  iiiHci'i|itioiiH,  niiil  olijecttt  uf 
III!  kiiiilH  iiiity  iIktu  bii  fiiiinil. 


li:!"  ..-' 


r 


No.  1.— Length,  8  inches.  No.  2.— Length,  7  inches. 

iincicnt  Bronze  Spears,  from  China. 
In  the  Collection  of  tlie  Rev.  Samuel  Banks. 
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Of  two  of  these,  no  objects  of  tlie  kind  having,  as  we  believe,  hitherto 
been  published  in  tliis  country,  representations  are  here  given  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  witli  the  types  discovered  in  Europe.  In  some 
of  these  Asiatic  weapons,  instead  of  a  loop  on  each  side,  for  attachment 
to  the  shaft,  as  is  frequently  found  in  those  bronze  spears  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  there  is  a  single  small  loop  on  one  face  of  the  weapon, 
(see  woodcut.  No.  2)  ;  the  opening  of  the  socket  is  mitred,  and  the 
edge  of  the  blade  is  formed  occasionally  with  a  peculiar  flowing  curve, 
not  noticed,  as  far  as  we  arc  aware,  in  any  English  example.  (See 
woodcut,  No.  1). 

By  Mr.  Charles  Aixslie. — A  collection  of  reliqucs  of  various  periods 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  near  Westminster  liridge,  and  in  excava- 
tions in  the  city  of  London  ;  comprising  some  reliqucs  of  the  Roman  age, 
Samian  and  other  pottery,  a  bronze   umbo,   and   a  curious   assemblage  of 


Irou  Liaini>-stand  (?)  fouud  iu  London. 

Length,  'J  liiclios  ;  KTonlol  lircinlth,l4  iiirlics. 

spurs,  spear-heads,  daggers,  a  massive  axe-head,  arrow-heads,  knives,  and 
other  iron  imj)lcments.  A  diminutive  costrel,  or  pilgrim's  bottle  of  white 
ware  covered  with  mottled  green  glaze.  A  pewter  jug,  having  a 
medallion  on  the  inside  at  the  bottom,  representing  the  crucifix  with  the 
A'irgin  and  St.  John  ;  the  maker's  stamp  is  an  escutcheon  charged  with  the 
initials  A.  K.,  and  two  stars  under  them.  Amongst  the  more  ancient 
objects  in  Mr.  Ainslie's  possession  is  that  here  represented,  (sec  woodcut) 
being  of  a  class  of  iron  reliqucs  usually  found  with  Roman  remains,  and  of 
which  the  intention  has  not  been  determined.  Three  examples  arc 
preserved  in  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  Museum  of  London  Anticpiities,  and  one, 
ccuiHiderably  diti'ering  in  form  from  the  above,  is  represented  in  his 
Catalogue,  p.  77,  No.  '» l*i.  He  observes  that  they  have  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  England,  France,  and  Clermany,  and  ahnost  always  near 
Roman  buildings.  It  has  been  supposed  tbat  tliey  were  tenqioraj-y  shoes 
for  horses  or  oxen  with  tender  feet,  and  tliey  have  lu-en  ealled  spurs  or 
Htirrops.  A  curious  example  with  rings  attacbed  to  the  cheek-pieces, 
found  at  Vieil  Evrcux,  is  figured  in  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  Collectanea 
Aiitiqua,  vol.  iii.  p.  12.S.  Some  antiquaricH  liave  .su|>poMed,  perhaps  with 
greater  probability,  that  thesc!  objects  were  hirhiniclii  i>riisilis,  or  hanging 
lump-liolderb  of  a  lioinely  deHcri[)tioii,  and  adapted  lor  the  .  ume  purpose  as 
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the  iron  lamp-holder  of  more  seemly  fashion,  found  in  the  Roman  tomb  at 
Bartlow,  in  1838.  (Archaeologia,  vol.  xxvi.  part  i.)  An  example  found  at 
Langton,  Wilts,  was  considered  by  the  late  Sir  S.  Meyrick  to  boa  spur.^ 

By  ^Ir.  Franks. — Two  finely  engraved  plates  of  silver  parcel-gilt, 
examples  of  Flemish  art  of  high  class,  date  early  in  the  XVth  century. 
They  represent  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John,  and  doubtless  originally 
accompanied  a  crucifix,  being  afiixed  possibly  to  the  surface  of  a  shrine  or 
some  other  object  of  sacred  use. 

By  Mr.  Edward  RicnAiiDsox. — Representation  of  a  diminutive  sepulchral 
effigy,  found  buried  under  the  font  in  Sheinton  church,  near  Buildwas, 
Shropshire.  (See  woodcut,  next  page.)  This  figure  presents  an  addition, 
well  deserving  of  notice,  to  the  series  of  miniature  monumental  sculptures, 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Walford  in  a  memoir  in  this  Journal,  (vol.  iii.  p.  238.) 
It  may  be  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  XlVth  century  ;  it  is  sculptured 
on  a  slab  measuring  2  ft.  4  in.  by  1  ft.  7  in.  at  the  head,  and  U  in.  at  the 
foot.  The  head,  over  which  is  thrown  a  kerchief  falling  in  flowing  folds 
upon  the  shoulders,  rests  on  a  single  pillow.  The  dress,  closely  fitting  at 
the  neck  and  on  the  arms,  is  not  confined  by  a  girdle,  and  falls  in  ample 
folds  to  the  feet.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  little  efiigy  is  the  clasped 
book  placed  under  the  left  arm.  The  preservation  of  this  curious  sculpture 
is  due  to  the  care  of  Mr.  T.  Pountney  Smith,  of  Shrewsbury. 

By  Mr.  Henry  IIalsted,  of  Chichester, — A  silver  betrothal  ring  found 
in  Sussex,  the  impress  being  the  initials  I.  and  M.  united  by  a  true-love 
knot,  with  the  tasseled  ends  turned  outwards.^  See  the  late  Mr.  Crofton 
Croker's  observations  on  devices  of  this  kind  ;  Journal  of  the  Archaeological 
Association,  vol.  iv.  p.  389.  Date,  about  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century. 

By  Major-General  Fox. — A  brass  standard  quart  measure,  bearing  the 
initials  E  R.  under  a  crown,  and  the  date  1601.  Many  standard  measures 
appear  to  have  been  made  at  that  period  ;  amongst  other  examples  bearing 
the  same  date  may  be  mentioned  the  University  Taxors'  measures,  kept  in 
the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  and  a  set  (gallon,  quart,  and  pint)  now  in 
the  Hampshire  Museum  at  Winchester,  and  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Newington  Hughes,  of  that  city."  General  Fox  has  pre- 
sented this  measure  to  the  Institute. 

By  Mr.  Clacy,  of  Reading. — Litliographic  drawings  (presented  to  the 
Institute)  representing  a  remarkable  fire-place  with  a  projecting  mantel  of 
stone,  in  Abingdon  Abbey,  and  a  timber  roof  in  a  house  at  Abingdon. 

Matrices  and  Impressions  of  Seals.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Crump. — Matrix 
of  the  obverse  of  the  large  circular  seal  of  Evesham  Abbey,  representing 
the  swineherd  Eoves,  probably  a  reproduction  in  old  times  of  the  original, 
which  might  liaA'e  been  injured  or  lost.  The  design  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  seal  of  which  impressions  exist,  but  with  some  slight  variations,  and 

"  A  representation    is    given   in    the  kind  found  near  Stratford,  and  supposed 

"  Barrow  Diggers,"  pi.    7,  p.   S!5.     Two  to  have  belonged  to  Shakspeare.^  Gent, 

found  at  Cameitou  are  in  tiie  Museum  of  Mag.,  vol.  Ixxx.  pi.  2,  p.  3'2"2. 
the  Bristol  Philosophical  Institution,  and  '   They  were  e.xhibited  in  the  Museum 

were  exhibited  in  that  of  the   Institute  at  of  the  Institute  at  Salisbury,  witli  a  brass 

the  Bristol  Meeting.  See  Bristol  Volume,  seven  pound  weight,  marked  el  under  a 

p.  6!5.     Five  are  figured  in  the  "Bulletin  crown,  an.  do.  15(58.     Representations  of 

Monumental,"    1840,   p.    475.      See   also  the    Winche.ster    Measures   of  the  same 

"  Antiquites  trouve  a  Culm,"  by  Schmidt,  reign  are  given  in  Dr.  Milner's  '•  History 

pi.  5.  of  Winchester,"  vol.  i.  p.  374. 

'*  See  a  ivprcscntation  of  a  ring  of  this 


MINIATlIin   SEPULCHRAL   EFFIGY. 

l)i«covcroil  uiiiiui-  till:  I'uiit  in  81101111011  C'liiiich,  Shroimliiro. 
I>rnKlli,  S  frrt  4  Inrhea ;  wlillb  at  head,  I  foot  1  inch  j  nl  fvrl,  0  incliri. 
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it  was  engraved  apparently  by  a  workman  ignorant  of  Saxon  characters. 
Representations  of  the  original  seal  have  been  given  in  Tindal's  Hist,  of 
Evesham,  p.  142  ;  Monast.  Angl.  by  Caley,  vol,  ii.  pi.  1.  p.  13  ;  Nash's 
Hist,  of  Worcestershire,  vol.  i.  p.  396,  and  with  greater  accuracy  in  the 
Archaeologia,  vol.  xix.  p.  G8,  pi.  v.,  with  a  memoir  by  Sir  F.  Madden,  who 
mentions  the  existence  of  this  matrix  now  in  Mr.  Crump's  possession.  It 
was  given  to  that  gentleman,  about  fifty  years  since,  at  Worcester,  with 
coins  and  other  objects  which  had  belonged  to  a  collector  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Crump  observes  that  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  have  been 
engraved  in  the  time  of  the  last  Abbot,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  seal,  of 
somewhat  smaller  size.  The  date  of  the  original  seal  was  considered  by 
Sir.  F.  Madden  to  be  early  in  the  XVth  century.^  For  the  exhibition  of 
this  curious  matrix  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Evelyn  Shirley. 

By  Mr.  J.  Greville  Ciiesteu.  —  Seal  of  JohnBagot,  an  impression  from 
a  silver  matrix  in  possession  of  Lord  Bagot,  at  Blithfield.  It  bears  an 
escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  Bagot — a  chevron  between  three  martlets,  with 
helm,  lambrequins,  and  crest,  namely  a  goat's  head. — ^igtllu  :  io\fii  I 
bagot :  anntg'.  An  engraving  of  this  seal  is  given  in  Lord  Bagot's 
Memorials  of  his  family.  —  Impression  from  a  brass  matrix  found  in 
August  last,  at  Bungay,  Suffolk,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  G.  Baker, 
of  that  town.  It  is  circular,  and  bears  an  escutcheon  of  arms — three 
cinquefoils  pierced,  a  quarter;  witli  helm  and  crest,  a  swan's  head  and  neck 
between  erect  wings.  Two  kneeling  wodewoses,  or  wild  men,  support  the 
escutcheon  and  helm. — ^,  tJfnt^  tJC  U  Ijamesgc.  Date,  the  latter  part 
of  the  XVth  century. 


I^istorical  rnnti  ^rtfjarologicnl  ^publications.— Jporcfgn. 

Spicilegium  Solesmense. — Complectena  SS.  Patrura  auctorumque  Ecclesiasticorum 
anecdota  hactenus  opera  public!  juris  facta,  &c.  4to,  Didot.  The  first  volume  of  this 
important  collection,  edited  by  the  Benedictines  of  the  Abbey  of  Solesmes,  has  recently 
appeared.  It  will  form  two  series,  each  of  five  volumes,  with  historical  notices  and 
dissertations. 

Revue  ARCHfeoLOGiQUE. — Paris,  8vo.  Vol.  XI.,  livr.  1.  April,  1854.— Monuments 
Egyptiens  du  Nahr-el-Kelb  ;  Les  frontons  du  Parthenon  ;  Examen  d'un  M^moire 
posthume  de  M.  Letronne  ;  Inscription  Romaine  trouvee  en  Provence  ;  De  la 
m^decine  chez  les  anciens  Egyptiens,  &c. — Livr.  2.  Notice  sur  Ahmds,  dit  Pensouvan, 
17°  et  Hi"  dynasties  Egyptiennes ;  Les  frontons  du  Parthenon  ;  Poids  des  villes  du 
midi  de  la  France  ;  Autel  votif  conservd  dans  I'dglise  de  la  Madeleine  dans  les 
Pyrenees  ;  Crdation  d'uue  Commission  des  Monuments  historiques  a  Vienne  (Autriche) 
&c. — Livr.  3,  Memoire  posthume  de  M.  Letronne  ;  Sur  le  rhythme  d'un  chueur  du 
Cyclope  d'Euripide  ;  Donation  du  XIP  Siecle  (sculptured  tympanum  of  a  door  at 
Mervillers,  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres)  ;  Horloge  publique  a  Angers  en  1384  ;  Bas- 
relief  Gallo-Romain  de  Longe-porte  a  Langres  (representation  of  a  four-wheeled  car)  ; 
Medaille  de  Goric  IV.  roi  de  I'Albanie  ;  Poids  des  Villes  du  midi  de  la  France  ; 
Tablettes  historiques  enduites  de  cire  conserve'es  aux  Archives  de  TEmpire,  &c., — Liv.  4; 
He  d'Egine,  temple  de  Jupiter  Panlielk'nien  ;  I'Agora  d'Athenes  ;  Les  Bellitani  (Pline, 
Hist.  Nat.)  La  Rose  de  Jericho  ;  R^'table  d'or  de  la  Cathcdrale  de  Bale,  &c. — Livr.  5  ; 
L' Agora  d'Athenes  (Map);  Ornementation  d'une  Maison  de  Strasbourg  du  XVI^ 
sii'cle  ;  La  Comraanderie  de  Saint-Jean  de  Latran,  &c.,  a  Paris  (representations  of 
incised  tombs) ;  Bas-relief  Gallo-Romain  du  Mus^e  de  Strasbourg;  Inscription  ducou- 
verte  pres  de  Be'ziers,  &c. — Livr.  (!  ;  Les  Oiseaux  de  Diomede  ;  Recettes  Mcdicales, 
traduites  d'un  fragment  Egyptieu  ;    He  d'Egine  ;   Emploi  des  quarts  de  ton  dans  le 

1  See  further  remiirks  by  Sir  F.  Madden  part  i.  pp.  310,  392;  and  part  ii.  p. 
on  the  Evesham  Seals,  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  c.       319. 

VOL.   XI.  3  I 
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cliant  GrciTorien  ;  Anciennes  habitations  lacustres  en  Suisse,  &c. — Liv.  7;  Monnaiea 
nuisulmanes  trouvt'es  en  Cilicie  ;  OrnenienUitiou  d'uiie  niaison  de  Strasbourg  du  XVI*^ 
siecle.  Art.  '2  ;  I'Epaule  de  GallarJon  (fortress  near  C'hartres);  He  d'Ei;ine  ;  Inscrip- 
tions Runiaines  i-eoueillies  dans  la  province  d'Alt;er,  &c. — Livr.  8.  In^'eutairc  de  ce 
qui  se  trouvait  dans  le  cliateau  de  Vinceunes  et  dans  celui  de  Beauto  eu  1420  ; 
Mt^illes  iloula^ouides ;  Restoration  du  Cliant  Liturgicjue  ;  Coupes  en  argent  ott'rant 
des  sujets  niytliologiques  et  religieux  ;  Le  Tombeau  de  tiuy  le  Clerc,  Abb^-  de  la  Roe  ; 
Inscriptions  relatives  a  une  ville  de  I'lonie  ;  Monuments  Gallo-Rcmiains  et  Merovingiens, 
&c. —  Livr.  !*  ;  L'enceinte  du  taubourg  septentrional  de  Paris  ;  Sculptures  des  monuments 
religieux,  Dept  de  la  Gironde  ;  I'Eglise  de  St.  Germain  des  Pres  ;  De'couverte  du 
Serapeum  de  Memphis  ;  la  Glyptique  au  moyen  age  (plate  of  Medieval  Cameos)  ; 
Antiquitcs  Gallo-Romaines,  &c. — General  Index  of  the  contents  of  the  first  teu 
volumes. 

An.nales  Akcheologiqdes,  publiees  par  Didron  aine,  4to.,  Tome  XIV. — Livraison  3 
Cercueils  et  inhumations  au  moyen  Age  (plate  of  Merovingian  Stone  Cists  at  Paris) ; 
Iconographie  ct  Ornementalion  de  Tcglise  Saint-Marc,  a  Venise  ;  Des  hiHuences 
Byzantines  (illustrations  of  Byzantine  Architecture  in  France)  ;  TEglise  triangulaire 
de  Planes,  Pyrent'es— Livr.  4 ;  Iconographie  Chretienne.  Vitrail  de  la  Charite  (a  Painted 
Window  executed  under  the  directions  of  M.  Didron,  and  of  which  he  presents  a  large 
coloured  plate  to  his  subscribers);  Des  Influences  Byzantines;  Musce  de  Sculpture 
au  Louvre,  Salle  des  Anguier;  Navettes  a  encens  des  XIl"^^  et  XIll"  siecles  (plati-  of 
enamelled  vessels  for  incense);  Melanges  et  Nouvelles — Livr.  o  ;  OrR'vrcrie  du  XI II* 
siecle,  la  Croix  de  Clairniarais ;  Eglise  de  Planes ;  Ferronnerie  du  Moyen  Age,  grilles 
en  fer  ;  Cathedrale  de  Reims,  Dt•la^semeuts,  Vices  et  Vertus;  Musee  de  Sculpture  d« 
LouvTe,  .Salles  de  Coyzevox,  de  Puget,  &c. — Livr.  G  ;  Le  Moyen  Age  en  Italie  ;  Musre 
de  Sculpture  au  Louvre  ;  Villes  et  Chateaux  du  XIII'  Siecle,  au  pays  de  Galles  ; 
Iconographie  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Reims ;  Lea  Emaux  ;  Bibliographic. 

PiCARDiE. — Mi'moires  de  la  Socicte  des  Antiquaires,  Tome  XIII.  (Deuxieme  Si'rie, 
Tome  III.)  }Jvo.  Paris,  Dumoulin,  1854;  P^^lerinage  aux  Fontaines  dans  le  (K'partement 
de  I'Uise  (popular  customs  and  superstitions  regarding  holy  wells);  Gamaches  et  sea 
Seigneurs,  juscju'en  1376;  Essai  sur  les  monnaies  des  comtes  de  Ponthieu;  Catalogue 
des  Manuscrits  sur  la  Picardie,  conserves  h  la  Bibliotheque  imperiale  ;  La  Coufre'rie 
de  Notre-Dame  du  Puy  d'Amiens,  i^c— Bulletin  de  la  Socicte,  anui'e  I!i54, 
Nos.  1,  "2,  livo.  Amongst  recent  acquisitions  announced  as  added  to  the  Museum  at 
Amiens  is  a  leaden  cottin  found  near  that  city,  and  assigned  to  the  lifth  century;  on  the 
lid  are  fuur  quadrigaj  in  relief,  surrounded  by  grains  of  bai'Iey;  it  contained  glass  aud 
Gallo- Roman  pottery,  a  bracelet  of  jet,  Sec. 

Bonn,  Antiquaries  of  Rhine-land. — Jahrbiiclier  des  Vereins  von  Altertlunns- 
freunden  im  Rheinlande,  XXI.,  Eleventh  year,  Bonn,  18.')4,  8vo.,  (three  lithogr.iphie 
plates)-^On  Roman  remains  at  Kreuznach  ;  Dorniagen,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  its 
Monuments  of  the  Roman  age  ;  Roman  cylix,  inscribe<l  coi-o  imi-li:  ;  Gauhsli  Coins; 
Inscriptions  ;  Recent  discoveries,  &c. — London,  O.  C.  Marcus,  8,  Oxford  Street. 

ANTIQUAUIE.S  OF  ZuRicH. — Mitthcilungcn  der  Antiqunrischen  Gesellschaft  in  Zurich, 
4to.  I<f.j4.  Vol.  IX.  second  division.  Number  I.  Swit/.^'rlaml  in  the  tinu'S  of  the 
Romans  ;  with  a  notice  of  three  tablets  found  at  Watcrmore,  near  Cirencester, 
(  Arcliu.-olr»gia,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  '-'1 1.)  Number  II.  Memorials  of  the  W'inlielried  family, 
and  of  the  descent  of  Arnold,  the  hero  of  .Sempach.  Number  III.  Die  keltischen 
Pfahlliunti-n  in  den  .Schweizerseen  ;  a  valuable  memoir  by  Dr.  Keller  on  dwellings 
constructed  with  piles  and  frame-work  of  timber  on  the  margins  of  lakes  in  Switzerland  ; 
also  representations  of  antiquities  of  stone  and  bronze,  axes,  cliisfls,  i*v:c.  of  stone,  with 
linndles  of  htags'  brirn,  urns,  remarkable  types  of  bronze  wi-apons  and  implcmi-nts,  of 
grt-at  inii-reHt  iih  illustrating  cerUiin  rare  forms  found  in  the  Mrilish  isltimis.  Vol.  X. 
Insoripfioncs  (-onfoeilerationis  Helvetica'  Liitinie,  <'(1.  'I'hcod.  Momniscn.  This  valuable 
L'lj.iilariuiu  is  ueeoirqmnicil  by  a  map,  indicating  the  biles  in  Switzerland  where 
Roman  inHcrijitions  iiavo  bt-en  found. 

a.  VK  IJo.N.^TETTKN. — Notitres  Bur  des  amies  et  ch.'iriotH  d<'  guerre  decouverta  A 
Tiefenau,  prca  de  licme,  en  IX.'jI.  Lausanne,  4 to.     Willi  nine  litliograpliic  |ihites. 

IIf.nui  Boiinim. — Lph  Archives  de  I'rance,  ou  histoire  des  nrehivisde  rEm|iire,  ilea 
arebiveH  deH  miiiiH'ercH,  d"H  cl(|iiiitiiiniitH.  des  eommmies,  des  bopilanx,  des  greH'es, 
des  notfiin-h,  etc.,  coiilenunl  I'invenl'iire  d'une  parlii'  de  eis  di  puis,  i  vol.  in  8vo,  fig. 
Parix,  Dumuulin. 
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SociKTE  DE  Sphragistique. — Recueil  de  Documents  et  de  Mcmoires  relatifs  k  I'etude 
Bpeciale  des  S^i'aux  du  moyen  age.  Troisu'nie  Annee,  No.  7 — 10.  five.  A  number  of 
this  periodical,  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  mediaeval  seals,  ap[iears  monthly.  It 
comprises  historical  notices,  accompanied  by  numerous  woodcuts.  In  the  later  num- 
bers is  given  a  description  of  the  large  collection  of  matrices  of  seals  in  the  collection 
of  Madame  Febvre  of  Macon. 

A.  DE  Beaumont. — Recherches  sur  I'origine  du  Blason,  et  en  particulier  sur  la  fleur 
de  lys.  Paris,  Leleu.K.     8vo.  22  plates. 

F.  DE  Saui.cy. — Recherches  sur  la  numismatisque  judaique.  Paris,  Rollin,  4to 
20  planches.  This  work  comjirises  the  results  of  M.  de  Saulcy's  recent  journey  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  in  regard  to  the  coins  struck  by  the  Jews  and  by  the  Roman 
Emperors  at  Jei'usalem. 

J.  DE  FoNTEXAY. — Manuel  de  I'araateur  de  jetons.  Paris,  Dumoulin,  8vo.  vignettes. 
This  volume  comprises  a  detailed  account  of  the  pieces  usually  termed  counters,  which 
served  in  media3val  times  lor  various  purposes.  They  are  arranged  under  the  general 
classification  of  mercaux,  jdoirs,  and  jttons. 

C.  Robert. — Etudes  numismatiques  sur  une  partie  du  nord-est  de  la  France.  Metz, 
4to.  1 8  planches. 

F.  Michel. — Recherches  sur  le  commerce,  la  fabrication  et  I'usage  des  etoffes  de 
soie,  d'or  et  d'argent,  et  autres  tissus  precieux  en  Occident,  principalement  en  France, 
pendant  le  moyen  age.     Tome  II.  Paris,  Leleux.  4to. 

J.  A.  Ramboux. — Outline  Tracings  of  the  Principal  Remains  of  Christian  Art  in 
Italy,  from  1200  to  1600.  1  he  two  first  portions,  comprising  the  period  anterior  to 
Giotto  (12  parts,  (iO  tinted  plates.)  and  the  productions  of  the  school  of  Giotto  (60 
tinted  plates)  have  been  published.  The  three  remaining  portions  will  consist  of  the 
Siena  school,  Perugino  and  tlie  Umbrian  school,  and  the  school  of  Raphael.  Imp.  folio. 

Weigel's  Ancie.nt  Woodcuts. — Holzschuitte  beriihmter  Meister.  A  selection  of 
characteristic  and  rare  productions  of  the  eai'liest  engravers  on  wood.  Complete  in 
12  parts,  60  plates.  Folio.   Leipzig,  18o2 — 54. 

Munich,  Painted  Glass. — Coloured  representations  of  paintings  on  glass  executed 
in  the  Royal  Establishment  for  painting  on  glass  at  Munich,  and  placed  in  Christ 
Church,  Kilndown,  Kent.     15  coloured  plates.  Folio.  Munich,  1853. 

WORKS  IN  PREPARATION. 

Mural  Paintings  in  the  churches  of  Sweden,  from  the  middle  of  the  Xlllth  century, 
in  great  part  concealed  by  whitewash,  until  laid  open  to  view  by  Mr.  Mandelgreii,  who 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Swedish  government,  has  copied  a  considerable  series  of 
these  decorations,  hitherto  unnoticed.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  at  Copenhagen  a 
selection  by  aid  of  lithochroniy :  four  numbers  to  be  given  each  year,  comprising  in 
each  number  nine  plates,  with  descriptions  in  French.  Subscribers'  names  are 
received  by  Mr.  J.  Russell  Smith,  from  whom  further  information  regarding  these 
remarkable  works  of  early  art  may  be  obtained. 

L'Abbe  Cochet. — La  Normamiie  Souterraine,  ou  Notices  sur  des  cimetieres  Romains 
et  des  cimetieres  Francs,  explores  en  Norinandie.  Second  edition.  With  the  addition 
of  2  plates,  118  woodcuts,  and  50  pages  of  letter  press,  comprising  the  results  of  recent 
excavations  and  of  researches  by  other  antiquaries  in  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  &c. 
Rouen,  8vo. — London:  Marcus,  8,  Oxford  Street;  J.  H.  Parker,  Oxford. 


^rc^ncoloQital  IntElliaEiuc. 


The  formation  of  a  Woucesteushihe  Arciiitectur.xl  Society  lias  taken 
place  during  tlie  past  year  under  very  favourable  auspices,  and  been  accom- 
panied by  two  very  interesting  meetings  on  Sept.  25th  and  26th,  at 
Worcester,  Lord  Lyttclton  presiding,  and  at  Great  Malvern.  Amongst 
the  most  gratifying  features  of  the   proceedings  must  be   mentioned  a 
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discourse  by  Mr.  Markland,  "  On  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  England, 
as  it  has  been  affected  by  the  taste  and  feeling  of  past  and  present  times." 

Antiquaries  of  Scotland. — December  11.  An  account  of  a  Burgh  or 
**  Pict's  House"  in  the  Orkneys  was  read  by  ilr.  Farrer.  Mr.  Laing,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Murray,  urged  the  necessity  of  taking  precautions  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Cathedral  and  remains  at  lona,  a  subject  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Institute  had  been  called.  See  p.  293  in  this  volume.  It 
was  stated  that  the  walls  of  the  Abbey  church,  St.  Orau's  chapel  and  the 
Nunnery,  require  support,  which  might  be  effected  at  a  small  expense. 
Mr.  Cosmo  Iiines  gave  an  account  of  the  Crosier  of  St.  Moluach,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Argyll :  a  little  estate  in  the  isle  of  Lismore  had  been 
long  held  by  the  service  of  keeping  this  Bachul,  or  episcopal  stall'.  Mr. 
Joseph  Robertson  mentioned  other  Scottish  Crosiers,  especially  that  of 
St.  Kentigern,  long  kept  at  Ripon.  Mr.  Christie  communicated  an  appeal 
regarding  a  Collection  of  casts  of  National  Sculptures.  A  large  stone  urn 
found  in  a  barrow  near  the  standing  stones  of  Stennis,  and  other  anticpiities 
from  the  Orkneys,  were  presented  to  the  Museum. 

Kilkenny  Ancn.KoLOGiCAL  Society. — At  the  Meeting  on  Sept.  20,  a 
large  number  of  Ogham  inscriptions  were  brought  under  notice,  two  of  them 
being  examples  hitherto  unnoticed.  Mr.  Nevins,  of  Watcrford,  presented 
to  the  Museum  a  good  example  of  this  kind  of  monument,  the  only  one 
which  has  been  found  in  the  County  AVexford.  It  is  an  oblong  water-worn 
boulder,  presenting  no  angle  to  supply  the  medial  line,  usually  found  in 
these  inscriptions.  It  was  found  on  the  beach  under  a  ruined  church  on 
the  promontory  of  Hook,  having  probably  been  thrown  down  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  burial  ground,  whioh  had  been  undermined  by  the  sea. 
Dr.  Graves  has  had  an  engraving  of  this  inscrii)tion  prepared  for  his  forth- 
coming work  on  Oghams,  and  he  had  suggested,  from  the  rounded  form  of 
the  stone,  that  it  had  served  as  the  pillow  of  the  anchorite  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church,  and  had  been  inscribed  as  the  memorial  on  his  grave. 
Another  example,  now  first  noticed,  is  a  stone  inscribed  on  both  edges,  and 
built  into  the  east  gable-end  of  St.  Declan's  oratory,  Ardmore,  a  building 
assigned  to  the  fifth  century.  Mr.  Prim  gave  an  account  of  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  street  architecture  recently  found  in  Kilkenny.  Mr.  Edward 
Iloare  gave  an  account  of  an  inedited  Ilibernu-Danish  coin  found  in 
breaking  up  a  "  rath,"  or  circular  earthwork,  near  Fermoy.  Mr.  Graves 
gave  an  account  of  the  remarkable  discovery  of  gold  ornaments  in  the 
county  Clare,  noticed  in  this  Journal,  p.  184,  ante,  and  he  read  a  Memoir 
on  the  Promontory  of  Hook,  county  Wexford,  a  site  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  antiquary.  The  first  and  second  parts  of  a  third  volunio  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  have  been  issued  to  the  Sub.scribcrs. 

An  addition  to  the  numerous  works  on  Provincial  Dialect  has  very  recently 
apjiearcd,  the  result  of  twont}'  years  of  careful  observation, — "  A  Glossary 
of  Xortliainpt(jnHliire  Words  and  Plivasi'S,  with  e.xaniidos  of  their  colNxpiial 
use,"  by  Miss  IJakc-r,  the  sister  of  the  late  talt-uled  historian  of  the  county. 
The  archai.sms  and  local  peculiarities  of  language  here  brought  togcthi-r  arc 
very  numerous,  amounting  to  upwards  of  fjOdO,  of  which  more  than  2000 
have  not  bcL-n  included  in  ])n(viou8  jmhlications  of  the  kind.  Miss  l!aker 
huH  given  many  illuhtrativc  (juotations  from  the  dranuitists  ami  other 
writcrfl,  demonstrating  the  utility  of  i'rovincial  Glossaries  in  elucidating 
our  early  literature.  She  has  incoq)orated  also  her  collections  regarding 
local  cutttoms,  proverbial  Hayings,  and  jioi»ular  antiquities  in  general. 
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A. 


AcERRA.  for  incense,  from  Mayence,  53, 09. 

At;iiiis  Dei,  mould  for,  180. 

Ainslie,  Mr.,    antiquities  e.\hibited  by,  410. 

Ai<erman,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  Saxon 
situlaj,  5'2. 

Alabaster,  tablet  of,  representing  St.  Thoma,s 
of  Canterbury,  186. 

Allies,  Mr.,  his  accoimt  of  antiquities  at 
Leckhanipton,  2.92  ;  bronze  head-piece 
found  lb.,  413. 

Amber,  Saxon  beatls  of,  101—111  ;  cinquc- 
cento  shell-shaped  ornament  of,  206. 

Anchorites,  notices  of,  1,04. 

Axgi.o-Saxon  Antiquities ;  cemetery  on 
Linton  Heath,  .51,  95  ;  iron  spears,  in 
jMr.  Bernhard  Smith's  collection,  284  ; 
spear  and  other  remains  found  near 
Leckhampton,  292  ;  bronze  head-piece 
found  ib.,  293  ;  found  at  Ash,  295. 

Arabic  numerals,  on  a  chalice,  72. 

Architecture  ;  lychnoscope.s  in  churches 
in  Cornwall,  33  ;  remains  of  Sa.xon 
work  at  Bishopstone,  60  ;  account  of 
Castel  del  Monte,  in  Apulia,  05  ;  ar- 
rangement of  chapels  east  of  transepts, 
136  ;  cathedral  at  Drontheim  restored, 
180;  ornamental  brickwork  at  Laugh- 
ton  Place,  190  ;  in  London,  2SG  ;  low 
side  windows,  possibly  connected  with 
anchorites'  dwelling.s,  199  ;  notice  of 
"  Architectural  Studies  in  France,"  by 
Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  299  ;  ancient  church 
in  Northumberland,  410. 

Armada,  playing-cards  representing  scenes 
of,  180. 

Armlet,  Roman,  found  at  Wenden,  78  ;  in 
Bucklersbury,  186  ;  Saxon,  at  Linton 
Heath.  98 — 114  ;  gold,  found  in  Ire- 
land, 181. 

Armour  and  Arms,  Roman,  89  ;  Saxon, 
found  at  Linton  Heath,  96 — 114; 
in  Mr.  Bernhard  Smith'.s  collection, 
61,  81.  284  ;  Oriental,  186  ;  inventories 
of,  at  Dovor  Castle,  381. 

Arrow-head,  Swiss,  187  ;  of  horn,  iron,  &c., 
found    at    Bedford    Castle,    295  ;    at 


Blenheim    Park,    ib.  ;  forked,  (6.     of 

stone,  414. 
.Vstrolabe,  presented  to  the  British  Museum, 

31. 
Auditors,  their  Report,  192. 


B. 


Babington,  Mr.,  his    account  of  Uleybury, 

328. 
Badges,  enamelled,  in  British  Museum,  31  ; 

Pelham  badge  of  the  buckle,  190. 
Banks,  Rev.  G.,  bronze  weapons  exhibited 

by,  414. 
Barrows,  near  the  Maiden  Way,   11  ;  urns 

found    in  one   at   AUriston;  one    near 

Lewes  excavated,   64  ;   in  Cambrid:;e- 

shire,  examined  by   Hon.  R.    Neville, 

211. 
Bartlett,  Mr.,  exhibits  a  miniature  Roman 

axe  from  Silchester,  57  ;  porcelain  seal 

found  in  Wilts,  in  his   possession,  58  ; 

his  account  of  horse-shoes  found  near 

Silbury,  65,  296. 
Bath,  Roman   coffins  and  remains  found  at, 

289,  408. 
Beacons,  on  the  northern  frontier,  15. 
Beads,  Saxon,  of  amber,  crystal,  and  paste, 

101-114. 
Bedford,   Mr.    D.,   his   notices   of  pottery, 

tiles,  &(•.,  found  at  Haberdashers'  Hall, 

72,   180  ;  exhibits  a  MS.    Antiphoner 

and  service-books,  81. 
Bedfordshire  :  —  enamelled      ornaments 

found  at  Wardon  Abbey,  30. 
Bell, inscription  on  one  in  Bedalechurch,  72. 
Bell,  Captain,  bronze  head-piece  and  spear 

exhibited  by,  413. 
Berkshire  : — pottery  found  at   Newbury, 

30  ;  notices  of  Uffington  church,  147  ; 

flint  celt  found  at  Sunning  Hill,  186. 
Bewcastle,  Cumberland, account  of,  1 25,  35 1 . 
Birch,      Mr.,      communicates     notices    of 

ancient  remains  in  Herefordshire,  55. 
Bishopstone,  Sussex,  ancient  sun-dial  there, 

60. 
Blaauw,   Mr.,  presents  a  cast  from   orna- 
mental brick- work  in  .'^u>sex,  190. 
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Blackburn,  Mr.,  exhibits  an  ivory  hurn, 
188  ;  garments  of  Charles  1.,  i/>. 

Blunt,  Rev.  \V.,  liis  account  of  the  font  at 
Lilleshall,  413  ;  of  a  sun-dial  at  Made- 
ley  Court,  ib. 

Bockett,  Mis.s,  coins  and  curious  playing- 
cariis  exhibited  by,  180. 

Boocke,  Mr.,  ivory  couibs  iu  his  possession, 
179. 

Borneo,  stone  implements  found  there,  1 1 6. 

Boxgrove  Priory,  documents  relating  to,  4G. 

Braokstone,  Mr.,  seal  of  Jose-ph,  Dean  of 
Armagh,  exhibited  by,  7.'i. 

Brnlburv,  Mr.,  ornamental  brick  exhibited 

BRvs.>iHS,  sepulchral  ;  figure  presented  by 
Mr.  Hewitt  to  the  Britisli  I\luseuni, 
31  ;  Flemish  plate  purchased  fur  tlie 
Britisli  Museum,  31  ;  brasses  in 
Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Poland,  170;  at 
Newark,  191  ;  at  Meissen  and  Lubec, 
28.<). 

Brick-work,  ornamental,  at  Laughton  Place, 
190;  with  bust  of  Charles  V.  found  in 
London,  '280"  ;  found  at  Cambridge,  ih. 

Bridle-bit,  Saxon,  found  on  Linton  Heatii, 
10  (J. 

Bright,  Mr.,  exhibits  a  jewelled  Saxon 
brooch,  59  ;  an  Italian  .seal,  ()2. 

IJrigliton,  bulla  of  Alexander  IV.  found 
there,  Gl  ;  gold  brooch,  71. 

Britannicus,  j)ig  of  lead  bearing  his  name, 
•278. 

I'.iiiTisii  MrsEt  M  : — account  of  recent  ad 
«!itions,  23  ;  acerra  from  Mayi  nee 
purchased,  .')3  ;  Iri.sh  an'i(juities,  58  ; 
rau>sett  collection  offered  for  purchase 
and  refused,  .^l,  53,  91,  94,  402; 
notice  of  a  gem  in  the  Towneley  collec- 
tion, resembling  seals  of  Carlovingian 
kini;8,  207  ;  Roman  pig  of  load  pre- 
sented, 280  ;  pavement  tiles  from 
Tiiornton  Altbey  jiresented,  286. 

IJronze,  antiipiities  of,  discovery  of  celts 
with  nias-es  of  crude  metal,  24  ;  wea- 
pourt,  fr)nnd  in  the  Thame><,  79  ;  celts, 
2'./4,  29.>  ;  frame  of  a  Saxon  lii-;id-|iiece, 
293,413  ;  blade  weapons,  414  ;  bpears 
from  China,  ih. 

Brooch,  t"rtoi.He-sha])ed,  found  in  Ireland, 
58  ;  Saxon,  5'J,  97  ;  |ieiiaiinul:ir,  found 
in  Ireland,  70  ;  g'dd,  foiniil  at  Hrinhtoii, 
71  ;  Hc-yphate,  loinid  at  Linton  lleiith, 
103,  109  ;  ring  brooch,  found  in  Ireland, 
2«.'i. 

Blcki.noiiambiiiuk  :  — sepulchral  effigies  at 
Clifton  Iteynes,  149. 

Bulla  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  found  at 
liri^lit'in,  (>\. 

I'urr.  Mi»«,  txhibitH  ancient  needlework, 
287. 

Hum,  Mr,  exhibitit  n  romarkiible  Irencii 
document,  72. 

Byron,  K<rv.  .).,  prcHcnUsun  imprcHsion  from 


a    brass   at   Newark,    191  ;    pavement 
tiles  from  Thornton  .Abbev,  285. 


Cakk.nauvox  :— charter  of,  exliibited,  287. 

Cairns,  in  Cumberland,  13,  18,  230,233; 
chambered,  in  Gloui^esterslnre,  Somer- 
set, &c.,289,  315,  32(i. 

Cambridge  : — sculptured  cross  found  at  the 
Castle,  70  ;  seals  iu  tiie  college  trea- 
suries, copied  by  Mr.  Ready,  192  ; 
decorative  bricks,  28()  ;  Meeting  of  the 
Institute  there,  3(!8. 

CAMURiDCiKSHiRE  : — brnuze  cauldron  found 
at  Sliudy  Camps,  31  ;  Saxon  cemetery 
on  Linton  ileatli,  51,  95  ;  seal  found 
at  Fen  Ditton,  73  ;  survey  of  ancient 
vestiges,  by  Hon.  11.  Neville,  207  ; 
medallion  of  Cai-acalla,  found  at  Ickle- 
ton,  294  ;  bronze  reliques,  found  at 
Melbourn,  295  ;  seal  of  Stajdowe 
Hundred,  378. 

Camp,  Uleybury,  Gloucestershire,  328. 

Canterbury,  view  of  St.  Ethelbert's  Tower, 
exhibited,  81  ;  rights  of  Christ  Church, 
on  the  death  of  a  bishop,  273  ;  seal 
found  at,  73. 

CiU'ds,  playing,  with  scenes  from  the  history 
of  the  Armada,  180. 

Caton,  Mr.,  impressions  of  seals  exhibited 
by,  191, 

Celt.s,  of  bronze,  in  British  Museum,  24  ; 
found  at  ^Iell)ourn,2,'l4  ;  in  the  Thames, 
295  ;  of  Hint,  found  in  the  I.'^le  of 
Wight,  179  ;  f.iuii<l  iu  Denmark,  lb.  ; 
at  Sunnin<;  Hill,  180'. 

Chalice,  date  1517,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, 72  ;  at  Durliam  Cathedral,  made 
of  the  Bishop's  seals,  277. 

Chamber,  for  cannon,  found  at  Bridgnortli, 
290. 

Channel  Island.s,  seals  relating  to,  1.02. 

Chailes  1.,  garments  worn  by  him,  188  ; 
his  gold  buckles,  298. 

Charters,  nnnncipal,  surrendered  "to  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.,  287, 

Cherlsey,  inscribed  dish  found  thei-e,  28. 

Ciiicsniui': : — Ke|)ulchral  urn  found  in  Dela- 
mere  Forest,  2.3  ;  renioval  of  tiio 
Records  from  Chester,  313. 

Chester,  Mr.  J.  (Ireville,  exhibits  a  bronze 
Hgure,  found  at  Winchester,  28.'!  ; 
pudey-beads,  found  in  Norfolk,  295  ; 
arrow-heads,  |)h»'ons,  iScc.  i/).',  imjires- 
sions  from  si'als,  4  1 9. 

ChincHi'  sial  of  porcelain,  found  in  W'ilt- 
shire,  58  ;  ancient  Chinese  sjiears  ex- 
hil)ited,  414. 

('JHtH,  Beiiulchral,  in  Irelaml,  74. 

Clacv,  Mr.,  presents  ilhiHtrations  of  archi- 
tectural sulij<  ciK  a(  Abingdon,  117. 
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Clayton,  Mr.,  lii.s  rciuarlis  on  Treasure 
Trove,  184. 

Clifton  Keynes,  seimlchral  efttgies  there, 
14.'). 

Coffins,  Iloman,  in  the  Minories,  25  ;  near 
Cliielie.ster,  ih.  ;  at  Ancaster,  283 ;  at 
Ikitli,  2!i;»,  408. 

Coins,  liritish,  found  at  Silchester,  57  ; 
Iloman,  found  in  Ireland,  28.'i,  401)  ; 
Roman,  found  with  Anglo-Saxon  re- 
mains, 9!),  114;  ined.allion  of  Caraeaila, 
found  at  Icldeton,  294  ;  Iloman,  found 
at  Uleybury,  325  ;  at  Bath,  409  ;  coin 
of  Cinioheline,  t'ouml  at  Wenden,  78  ; 
gold  Merovingian  coin  found  at  Brock- 
ham,  69. 

Coleraine,  Roman  coins  discovered  near, 
283,  409. 

Comb,  found  at  Maycnce,  54  ;  Saxon,  found 
at  Linton  Heath,  113  ;  of  sculptured 
ivory,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Uoiicke,  179. 

Cooper,  Mr.,  his  notice  of  seals  for 
Labourers'  Passes,  379. 

Cornwall  :  —  lyehiioscopes  at  Mawgau, 
Grade,  &c.,  33. 

Courteuay  family,  letters  relating  to,  165. 

Crosier,  enamelled,  in  the  British  Museum, 
31. 

Cross,  j)rocessional,  from  Glastonbury,  30  ; 
Russo-Greek,    288  ;    silver,   found   in 
Ireland,  190. 
— ,   sculptured,  found  at  Cambridge,  70  ; 
in  Ireland,   75,   1G9,   185:  at   Bew- 
eastle,  with  Runic  inscription,   130  ; 
proposed  publication  on  crosses  by 
Mr.  Le  Keux,  280. 
—     headstone,  St.  Margaret's    Church, 
Herefordsldre,  SG ;  sepulchral  slab, 
Rauceby,  ()8. 
— ,     earthwork  in  shape  of,  55. 

Crossbows,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bernhard 
Smith,  296. 

Crucifix,  peculiar  ancient  types  of,  in  Ire- 
land, 63,  185. 

Crump,  Rev.  C,  exhibits  the  seal  of  Eves- 
ham Abbey,  418. 

Cufic  characters,  on  an  ivory  coffer,  71. 

Cumberland:  —  Survey  of  the  Maiden 
Way,  1,  124,  217,  345;  notices  of 
Bewcastle,  125,  351  ;  stone  weapon 
found  near  the  river  Kirkbeck,  8 ; 
bronze  spear,  231. 

Cupboai'd,  early  use  of  the  term,  386. 

Curzon,  Hon.  11.,  his  I'cmarks  on  ancient 
drinking-VL'S-els,  187. 


D. 


De  la  Pole,  Sir  J.  G.,  exhibits  an  iron 
spur  from  Saxony,  187  ;  a  Swiss  arrow- 
head, ib. 

Denmark,  antiquities  of  stone  from,  179. 

DiiRinsiiiRE  : — sculptured  cross  at  Bake- 
well,  282. 


Dkvonsuiuf,  : — Roman  villa  found  at  Mus- 
bury,  49  ;  ancient  church  in  Exet^'r 
Castle,  157  ;  letters  relating  to  the 
Courtenay  family,  167  ;  gold  rings 
found  at  Kxeter,  187. 

Dials,  portable,  in  the  British  Museum,  30  , 
at  Bisliopstone  church,  Sus-<ex,  60  ;  at 
Kirkdale,  Yorkshire,  61  ;  at  Madeley 
Court,  Shropshire,  413. 

Dickinson,  Mr.,  exhibits  reliques  found  at 
Coventry,  50. 

Documents,  Original  : — Will  of  Luke  de 
Ponyngi\s,  45  ;  correspondence  between 
Bj).  Grandisson  and  tiie  Courti-nays, 
165  ;  Rights  of  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury, 273  ;  Accounts  of  Constables  of 
Dovor  Castle,  381. 

Dove,  of  lead,  found  at  Vallo  Crucis,  1/9. 

Dovor,  Accounts  of  the  Constiibles  of  the 
Castle,  381  ;  Templars'  church  on  the 
Western  Ilei^dits,  413. 

Draughtsmen,  of  wood  and  walrus'  tusk,  31. 

Drinking-vessels,  187. 

Drummond,  Mr.,  presents  antiquities  from 
Farley  Heath  to  the  British  Museum, 
23  27. 

Du  Noyer,  Mr.,  his  notice  of  emblems  of 
the  Passion,  80. 

Dyson,  Rev.  P.,  iron  spear  exhibited  by, 
296. 


E. 


Ear-ornaments,  Saxon,  110.  113. 

Kffigies,  sepulchral  ;  at  Pickering,  67  ; 
Earl's  Colne,  78  ;  Clifton  Reynes,  149  ; 
Sherborne,  410  ;  of  miniature  size  at 
Sheinton,  417. 

Enamel  :  —on  an  ancient  buckle,  25  ;  ex- 
amples of  Roman  work,  from  Farley 
Heath,  27  ;  vase  found  at  Sudbury, 
29  ;  medallions  found  at  Warden 
Abbey,  30  ;  of  the  work  of  Limoges, 
31,  80,  186  ;  casket  from  ^laestriclit, 
71  ;  bosses  in  Rev.  W.  Sneyd's 
museum,  181  ;  on  a  bronze  relique 
from  a  tunmlus  near  Lewes,  187  ; 
plaques  in  the  style  of  N.  D.  Pape, 
296  ;  altar-cruet  found  in  Ireland,  297. 

Essex  : — bronze  celts  found  at  Elmdou,  24  ; 
Iloman  glass  vase,  fi-om  Colchester,  28  ; 
seal  of  a  Prior  of  Bilsington  found  at 
Clavering,  61  ;  gold  ring  found  at 
Easton,  ih.',  Roman  villa  at  Wenden, 
77  ;  piscina  of  the  destroyed  chureh 
at  Wenden,  78  :  effiijies  of  the  De 
Veres,  at  Earl's  Colne,  78  ;  ring  found 
at  Great  Chesterford,  79  ;  pit  contain- 
ing iron  implements,  &.c.,  discovered 
by  Hon.  R.  Neville,  278  ;  Survey  of 
ancient  vestiges  in  parts  of  Essex,  by 
Hon.  R.  Neville,  207. 

Evesham  Abbey,  seals  of,  418. 

E.xeter,  church  in  the  castle,   157  ;  silver 
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seal  of  the  fraternity  of  Tailors,  182  ; 
gold  rings  found  there,  187. 


Farley  Heath,  Surrey,  antiquities  found 
there,  23. 

I'arrer,  Air.,  exhibits  a  Saracenic  coffnr, 
71  ;  casket  with  enamelled  ornaments, 
from  Maestricht,  ib.;  plaques  of  enamel, 
80. 

Faussett  Collection,  offered  to  the  British 
•Museum,  31  ;  appeal  fi'om  the  Institute 
in  relation  to  its  purchase,  53;  refused 
bv  the  trustees,  ;»1  ;  purchased  by  Mr. 
Mayer,  91,  94,  403. 

Fenestrals,  in  windows,  190. 

Fibula.     See  Brooch. 

Figg,  Mr.,  his  notices  of  an  ancient  dial  at 
Bishopstone  church,  GO  ;  of  a  British 
urn  found  near  Lewes,  G4  ;  enamelled 
ornament,  found  //'.,  187. 

Finmai'ii,  magician's  collar  from,  200. 

Fitch,  Mr.,  exhibits  a"  bronze  bust  found 
at  Caister,  58  ;  seal  of  Lawrence  de 
Watelington,  377. 

Flintshire,  portion  of  the  gold  corslet  found 
near  Mold,  exhibited,  59. 

Font,  at  St.  Mary's,  Bury,  307  ;  at  Lilies- 
hall,  413. 

Fontevrault,  cast  from  efiBgy  of  Richard  I. 
there,  298. 

Forrest,  Mr.,  exhibits  Majolica  and  Nui-em- 
biirg  ware,  80  ;  an  alabaster  Uiblet  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury, IIKI  ;  enauH-lled  plates,  ib.  ; 
pewter  Uinkard,  ice,  ib. ;  Majolica  tile. 
290  ;  touch-box,  enamels,  &c.,  ib. 

Fox,  Major-Gen.,  presents  a  standard  brass 
measure,  417. 

France,  Decorative  Pavement  at  Riieims, 
38  ;  "  Architectural  Stuilies,"  by  Rev. 
J.  L.  IVtit,  noticed,  299. 

Franks,  .Mr.,  .\l<,inoir  on  Additions  to  the 
British  Museum,  23  ;  exhibits  Irish 
antiquities  of  stone,  briuize,  and  gold, 
58  ;  majolica  with  the  arms  of  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  72  ;  bronze  weapons 
found  in  the  Thames,  79  ;  goM  jionian 
der,  ib.  ;  bronze  lri|)od,  1117  ;  gold  ring 
with  figures  of  saints,  ih.  ;  oasts  from 
ornaniinteil  bricks,  28(;  ;  Imll  of  varie- 
gated clays,  found  in  Lincolnshire, 
295  ;  engraved  silver  jilates,  417. 

Fireman,  Mr.,  Memoir  on  Arrangement  of 
ChapclH  Fast  of  Traimtpls,  13()  ;  on 
the  Life  of  Karl  (iodwin.-,  23(;,  330  ; 
notice  of  the  Tump  mar  IJIeybiiry, 
i-xuniili<il  bv  bis  direction,  289,  3|(i. 


(;. 


Cinmaliel,  St.,  IiIh  head   given  to  St.  FauPs 
Catlie-lnil,  45. 


Glass,  Roman  vase  found  at  Colchester,  28  ; 
examples  from  Mayence,  in  the  British 
Museum,  53  ;  Saxou,  found  at  Linton 
Heath,  109. 

GLOi'Ch:sTERSiiiUE  : — Tumulus  at  Uleybury, 
289,  315  ;  camp  of  Uleybury  described, 
328  ;  antiquities  found  near  Leck- 
hampton,  292,  413. 

Godwine,  Earl,  Memoir  on  his  Life  and 
Death,  23C,  330. 

Gold,  ancient  ornaments  of,  found  in  Ire- 
land, 24  ;  in  Dorset,  50  ;  tore  in  Staf- 
fordshire, 54  ;  Irish  ring-money,  58  ; 
fragment  of  the  corslet  found  at  Mold, 
59  ;  gorgets,  armlets,  &c.,  found  in 
CO.  Clare,  184.     See  Brooch,  Ring,  &c. 

Grandisson,  Bishop,  his  correspoudeuce 
with  the  Courteiiays,  1  (>5. 

Gi'aves,  Rev.  J.,  exhibits  the  seal  of  Thomas 
de  Ross,  288. 

Gunner,  Rev.  W.,  presents  a  statuette  of 
St.  George  to  the  British  Museum,  31 ; 
will  of  Luke  de  Ponynges  communi- 
cated by,  45. 


H. 


IIailstt)ne,  Mr., exhibits  a  seal  found  at  Fen 
Ditton,  73. 

Hull,  Mr.  S.,  his  account  of  mural  paintings 
at  Pickering,  66. 

Halsted,  Mr.,  e.xhibits  a  gold  ring  found  at 
London  Bridge,  72  ;  a  silver  betrothal 
ring,  found  in  Sussex,  417. 

Hamilton,  the  Duke  of,  exhibits  a  silver  gilt 
goblet,  I8(;. 

H  AMi-suiRic :  -  figure  of  St.  George  found  at 
Winchester,  presented  to  the  British 
Museum,  31  ;  miniature  bronze  axe, 
coins,  &e.,  found  at  Silchester,  57 ; 
small  bronze  figure  found  at  Win- 
chester, 283. 

Ilartsliorne,  Uev.  C.  11.,  Memoir  on  Ob- 
seipiies  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  352. 

Hawkins,  Mr.,  his  ajipeal  in  regard  to  tlio 
preservation  of  Churches,  176  ;  bis  no- 
tice of  a  mosaic  pavenu-nt  in  Bishops- 
gate,  184  ;  remonstrance  on  i)ropo8ed 
restoration  of  royal   tombs,  294. 

Hawkins,  Mr.  M.  R.,  I'xhibilsa  jetseal,  73  ; 
azuleios,  I  US. 

llellyer,  Mr.,  exhibits  a  set  of  toilet  implc- 
mcntH,  188. 

Hi:iii;i()Ui)siiiRK  : — cruciform  cartliwork, 
near  .St.  Margaret's  churcii,  65  ;  bronze 
ol)jecta  found  near  it,  ib.  ;  cross-slab 
thi-re,  56. 

IIkuii'oiidsmikk  : — l)ronze  celts,  found  at 
Welwyii,  24. 

Hewitt,  Mr.,  presents  a  sepulchral  brass  to 
the  {{rilish  .Museiun,  ;n . 

Hinde,  Mr.  Hodgson,  hm  iiotices  of  Head- 
n<  II,  .Northiunlterlaiid,  4  I  0. 

H(»are,   .Mr.,   siivir  ring  ni'.ney  in  U\s   col- 
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lection,  .'59  ;  penannular  brooch,  70  ; 
silver  crucifix,  1!)0  ;  crucifix  figure 
found  in  co.  Cork,  297. 

Holden,  Mr.,  exhiVjits  a  bronze  bowl  found 
in  Ireland,  4 1 3. 

Holyhead,  bronze  reliques  found  near,  24. 

Horn,  of  ivory,  in  Mr.  Blackburn's  pos- 
session, l!i8. 

Horse,  remains  of,  in  a  cist,  with  Roman 
interments  at  Bath,  289,  409. 

Ilorse-slioes,  ancient,  found  near  Silbury 
Hill,  Go,  296. 

Howlett,  Mr.,  on  mechanical  aids  for  draw- 
iuji,  DIG. 

Hugo,  Rev.  T.,  exhibits  a  fragment  of  the 
gold  corslet  found  at  Mold,  59  ;  bronze 
armlet,  1 86  ;  spoon  and  ligula  found 
in  Bucklersljury,  283  ;  bronze  celt 
found  in  the  Thames,  29,5  ;  stone  celt 
found  in  the  Thames,  413. 

Hu.NTiNGDONSHiRE  : — Sculptured  cross  at 
Fletton,  281. 


I. 


Inscriptions,  Roman,  found  at  Lincoln,  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Museum,  25  ; 
Roman,  found  at  Bewcastle,  127  ; 
Runes,  on   the  cross  there,  1 30,  1 32. 

lona,  neglected  state  of  remains  there,  293. 

Ireland  :^flint  knives,  urns,  bronze  ob- 
jects, gold  ornaments,  &c.,  obtained  for 
the  British  Museum,  24,  58  ;  bronze 
brooches,  25  ;  silver  ring-money  in 
Mr.  Hoare's  collection,  59  ;  remarks 
on  peculiar  types  of  the  crucifix  in 
early  art,  63  ;  brooch  in  Mr.  Hoare's 
collection,  70  ;  seal  of  Joseph,  Dean  of 
Armagh,  73  ;  urns  found  on  Ballon 
Hill,  CO.  Carlow,  73  ;  emblems  of  the 
Passion,  80,  193  ;  notices  of  sculptured 
crosses,  75,  169,  185  ;  gold  ornaments 
found  in  co.  Clare,  184  ;  metal  staff 
resembling  that  used  in  the  Greek 
Church,  185  ;  silver  crucifix  in  Mr. 
Hoare's  collection,  1 90  ;  Roman  coins 
and  silver  ingots  found  near  Coleraine. 
283,  409  ;  gold  ring  brooch  in  Mr.  E. 
Shirley's  collection,  285  ;  seal  found  at 
Kilkenny,  283  ;  crucifix  figure  in  Mr. 
Hoare's  collection,  297;  enamelled  altar- 
cruet,  297  ;  chambered  tumuli,  324; 
bronze  bowl,  413. 

Ivory,    sculptured    works    of,    Saracenic 
cofter,  exhibited  by  Mr.   Farrer,  71  ;  i 
diptychs,  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  ; 
&e.,   exhibited    by    Mr.    Wilson,    72  ;  ' 
combs  found  at  Pompeii  and  in  Wales, 
179  ;  casts  from  examples  on  the  con- 
tinent, obtained  by  Mr.   Nesbitt,   180, 
394  ;  in  the   Rev.   W,  Sneyd's  collec- 
tion, 181  ;  horn,  mounted  in  silver,  in 
Mr.  Blackburn's  possession,  188  ;  casts 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Westwood,  197. 


Java,  ancient  stone    wedges  or  axe-heads 

found  there,  1 16. 
Jenkins,  Mr.,  his  account  of  antiquities  in 

Herefordshire,  55. 
Jet,  Spanish  seal   formed  of,  73  ;  bead  of, 

found  with  Saxon  remains,  109. 


K. 


Katharine  of   Arragon,    her  obsequies   at 

Peterborough,  35.3. 
Kelke,  Rev.  W.  H.,  on  sepulchral  effigies  at 

Clifton  Reynes,  149. 
Kenilworth  Castle,  stone  piscina  (?)  found 

there,  2,97. 
Kent  : — seal    found    at    Canterbury,    73  ; 

Accounts     of    Constables     of     Dovor 

Castle,  381  ;    church  of  the  Templars 

at  Dovor,  413. 


Lamp-holders,  Roman,  found  in  London, 
416. 

Le  Keux,  Mr.,  exhibits  drawings  of  Stone- 
henge,  and  architectural  subjects,  59  ; 
urn  found  at  Kaling,  72  ;  drawing  of 
St.  Ethelbert's  Tower,  Canterbury,  81 ; 
illustrations  of  the  restored  Cathedral 
at  Drontheim,  180  ;  his  proposed 
publicati(jn  on  stone  crosses,  280. 

Lead,  pig  of,  found  on  the  Mendip  Hills, 
278. 

Leckhampton,  pottery,  iron  weapons,  &c., 
found  near,  292  ;  bronze  head-piece 
and  spear,  293,  413. 

Leemans,  Dr.,  on  stone  implements  found 
in  Java,  116. 

Limoges,  enamelled  work  of,  examples 
noticed,  31,  80,  186,  296. 

Lincolnshire  : — Roman  inscription  from 
Lincoln,  presented  to  the  British 
Museum,  25  ;  hand-bricks,  27  ;  mural 
painting  at  Rauceby,  described,  68  ; 
cross-slab  at  Rauceby,  189;  stone  coftin 
found  at  Ancaster,  283  ;  pavement  tiles, 
from  Thornton  Abbey,  285 ;  ball  of 
variegated  elnys,  found  at  Revesby,295; 
seals  of  WaLshcroft  Hundred,  378;  seal 
of  Flaxwell  Hundred,  379. 

Linton  Heath,  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  dis- 
covered there  by  Hon.  R.  Neville,  51, 
95. 

London  : — Roman  sarcophagus  found  in  the 
Minories,  25  ;  Samian  ware,  tiles,  &c., 
at  Haberdashers'  Hall,  72,  81,  180  ; 
gold  ring,  at  London  Bridge,  73  ;  pro- 
ceedings in  reference  to  the  threatened 
destruction  of  City  churches,  176, 183, 
282,  402  ;  Mosaic  pavement  in  Bishops- 
gate,  184  ;  sepulchral  slabs  found  at  St. 
lUnct's  Fink,  185  ;  bronze ai'mlet, &c., 
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at  Bucklersbury,  186,283  ;  celts  found 
in  the  Thames,  "295,413  ;  antiquities  in 
Mr.  Ainslie's  collection,  41(5. 

Low  windows,  in  churches  in  Cornwall,  33; 
such  windows  possildy  connected  with 
anchonii^es,  1  y;>. 

Lower,  Mr.,  seal  iu  his  possession,  182. 

Ljchuoscopes,  in  churches  iu  Cornwall,  33. 


M. 


Madden,  Sir  F.,  observations  on  tiie  mode  of 

scaling  en  placitrd,  2G1. 
Maiden  Wav, Cumberland,  Survey  of,  1,124, 

217,345. 
Mail,  armour,  how  cleaned,  386. 
Majeiuiie,  Mr.,  exhibits  drawings  of  the  De 

Vere  tombs  at  Earls'  Coliio,  78. 
Majolica,  iu  tlie  British   Mustuni,  31  ;    in 

Mr.    Franks'  collection,  72;    exhibited 

by  Mr.  Forrest,  !]0,2!(b". 
Manning,  Rev.  C.  R.,  his  notice  of  a  frame 

(for  a  fenestral  ?)  at  Framingham  Earl, 

Norfolk,  LOO. 
Mantell,  Dr.,  his  collection  of   antiquities, 

now  iu  the  Briti.sh  Museum,  23,  28. 
Marklaud,  Mr.,liis  appeal  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  churches,  1 83,  282. 
Maughan,  Rev  J.,  his  Survey  of  the  Maiden 

Way,  1,1 24,  217,. -ilo. 
Mayer,  Mr.,  ])rc=cnis  an  Astrolabe  to  the 

British    Mu!:eum,   30  ;    jmrchases  the 

Faussett  collection, '.)],  04,  403. 
Meeting,  Annual,  in  London,  1 1)2 ;  at  Cam- 
bridge, 31(8. 
Mctivier,  .Mr.,  seals  in  his  posscj-sion  relating 

to  the  Channel  Islands,  1!>2. 
Mirror,  Roman,  found  in  Sussex,  25  ;  mirror 

case,  of  ivory,  in  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Sneyd's 

museum,  181. 
Monument«,memorial  for  theirpresei'vation, 

177,183. 
Mosaic    pavements,    at    Uplyme,    49  ;    in 

BishojJHgate,  184. 
Morgan,  Mr.,  observations  on  ancient  stone 

implements,    1(J.'»  ;    cxhiliits     a     brass 

mould  lor  the  Agnus  Dei,  1 80 ;  document 

with  seals  of   the  guilds   of   Cologne, 

298. 
Museum,  British,  see  under  B. 

N. 

Nchbitt,  Mr.,  his  account  of  sepulcliral 
bra.i'Hf-H,  at  Erfurt,  Baml)erg,  and  Cra- 
cow, 170  ;  at  .Meissi-'U  antl  Luliec,28!)  ; 
cftHtx  from  sculptures  in  ivory  exliibited 
by  him,  l50,  3!)4. 

Nkvili.k,  Hon.  It.  C.jliiH  diHcovirifK  at  the 
Saxon  cemeti-ry  ou  Linton  ilrntli,  .M, 
U!i  ;  memoir  ou  Ancient  (  iiinbritlgi'- 
Hhin-,  207  ;  notii-i-s  ot  Jfoiii.in  villa 
excnvuied  nl  Wendi-n,  77  ;  of  a  jiit 
containing   iron    implementM,    \('  ,  at 


Chesterford,  278  ;  of  a  piscina  at  Wen- 
den,  298  ;  notices  of  antiquities  in  his 
museum,  seal  of  a  Prior  of  Bilsingtou, 
61  ;  gold  ring  found  at  Easton, //(.;  coin 
of  Cunobeline  louud  at  Wenden,  78  ; 
silver  ring,  Creat  Chesterford,  79  ; 
leaden  ilove,  179  ;  Greek  medallion  of 
Caracaila,  294  ;  seal  of  Margaret  de 
Neville,  communicated  by,  370. 

Nichols,  Mr.  J.  G.,  ancient  needlework 
exhibited  by,  28(!. 

Nightingale,  Mr.,  exhibits  a  massive  rii'g  of 
baked  clay  from  Wilton,  190;  a  lamp 
or  cresset,  191. 

Nori'olk: — bruuzebust  foundat  Caister,  58 ; 
frame  for  a  fenestral  (?)  at  Framinuhani 
Earl,  190  ;  seal  of  Laurence  de  \\  att  1- 
ingtoue,  377  ;  seal  of  Hundred  of  .South 
Ei'piniiliam,  378. 

Norris,  Ml'.,  exhibits  a  deed  with  seal  of 
William  Mounceaux,298. 

NoRTHAMi'TONSHiRK  : — haud-briclc  found  at 
Oundle,27  ;  seal  of  W.  de  Clare,  31  ; 
obsequies  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  at 
Peterborough,  352. 

NouTuuMBKRLAND  :  — brass  cwer  fouud  near 
Hexham,  29  ;  site  of  an  ancient  church 
at  Ebb's  Nook,  410. 

Norri.NCHAMSHiRE  : — gold  ring  found  at 
Nottingham,  188  ;  brass  iu  Newark 
church,  191. 


O. 


O'Neill,  Mr.,  his  observations  ou  urns  found 

in  Ireland,  75  ;  ou  sculptured  crtjsscs 

iu  Ireland,' (;4,  75,  1(;9,  185. 
Oliver,  the  Rev.  Dr.,  on  the  ancieut  church 

iu  Exeter  Castle,  156. 
Oxi-ouDsiuRE : — bronze    spear     found     at 

Littlenu)re,  186. 


Paintings,    mural,    at    Pickering,    66  ;    at 

Kauceby,  t)8. 
Pall  Mall,  notices    of    the     game    of,    79, 

252. 
Passion,  symbols  of,  81,  1!)3. 
i'avemcnt.  Decorative,  at  Rheims,  38.     Seo 

Til(.M. 

Peterborough,  obsequies  of    Katliarliii'    of 

Ari'agon  at,  352. 
Pickering,  Yorkshire,  nuiral  paintings  fomid 

there,  66  ;  sepulchral  elligies  there,  08. 
Pi]ies,  for  smoking,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hrrn- 

hard  Smith,  181. 
Pits,  possibly  silcK  of  ancient  dwellings,  in 

C'umlx-rland,  16. 
Pomimder,  golden,  found  mar  the  Thames, 

79. 
I'onyngeH,  Luke  iIi*,  his  will,  15. 
I'oste,  Rev.  Beale,  his  remarks  on  ;i  Urilish 
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coin  found  at  Silchester,  .57  ;  on  a  coin 
ot  Cunobflinc  found  in  Essex,  78. 

Posies  on  rings,  (i\,  62,  73,  lJJ7j  188  ;  on  a 
ring-broocli,  71. 

PoTiKRY  : — Britisli  urns  found  in  Chesliire, 
.Sussex,  and  Sutloliv,  23  ;  in  a  tumulus 
near  Lewes,  0'4  ;  Roman  vessels  in  a 
cist  near  Chicliester,  2.5;  Samiaa  ware, 
27,  112;  .Saxon,  in  Lincolnshire,  28  ; 
Liutou  Heath,  lUO,  107  ;  Italian  and 
Spanish  majolica,  3,  72,  82  ;  urn  con- 
taining coins  found  at  Ealing,  72  ;  cos- 
trells  found  in  Norfolk  and  in  London, 
28.5,  41 G  ;  remains  of  sujiposed  pot- 
teries near  Leckhanipton,  292. 

PuBLiCATio.Ns,  ArchiEological,  Notices  of — ; 
Sussex  Archteol.  Collections,  vol.  VI., 
82 ;  Publications  of  the  Cambridge 
Audqu.  Society,  86  ;  Illustrations  of 
Ancient  Art,  by  Rev.  E.  Trollope,  87  ; 
The  Ancreu  Riwle,  194  ;  Symbols  and 
Emblems  of  Christian  Art,  by  Louisa 
Twining,  200  ;  Antiquities  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  202  ;  Arcliitectural 
Studies  in  France,  by  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Petit,  299  ;  Handbook  of  Bury  St. 
Etlmunds,  and  Account  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  by  Mr.  S.  Tymms,  303  ; 
Lists  of  recent  Publications,  English 
and  foreign,  91,  203,  308,  419. 


Q. 

Quarrels,  feathered  with  wood,  296  ;  entries 
relating  to,  in  Inventories  of  Dovor 
Castle,  383,  385. 

Queen  Katharine  of  Arragon,  her  obsequies?, 
353. 


R. 


Rauceby,  mural  paintings  fouud  there,  68  ; 
cross  slab,  lo9. 

Ready,  Mr.,  seals  in  College  Treasuries  at 
Cambridge,  copied  by,  1.''2,  288. 

Rheims,  decorative  pavement  at,  38. 

Richardson,  Mr.,  exhibits  casts  from  the 
efti:.;ies  of  Richard  I.  and  13erengari;i, 
298  ;  representation  of  a  miniature 
efligy  at  Sheinton,  417. 

Rings,  gold  twisted  ring  found  at  Bormer, 
28  ;  signet,  in   Hon.    R.   Neville's  col- 
lection, 61  ;  inscribed  with  a  posy,  62,  | 
73  ;  Roman,  found  at  Great  Chester- 1 
ford,  79  ;  Saxon,  97,  102;  gold,  fouud  . 
at  Bewcastle,     127  ;    silver    betrothal  j 
ring,  from   Sudbury,   180;   gold,  with] 
figures  of   saints,   187  ;  gold,  found  at  j 
Exeter,   (6.  ;    gold,  fouud   at   Notting- 1 
ham,  188  ;  Roman,  found  on  the  Gog- 
magog  Hills,    212  ;    rings   of   Bishops 
deceased,  claimed  by  the  Crown,  273  ;  j 
rings  from    Finmark,   280  ;    ring    set  j 


with  a  Gnostic  gem,  208  ;  silver  betro- 
thal I'ing,  found  near  Chicliester,  417. 

Ring-money,  Irish,  of  gold,  penannular,  58  ; 
of  silver,  59  ;  theory  of,  questioned, 
395. 

Rogers,  Mr.,  on  lychnoscopes  in  churches 
in  Cornwall,  33. 

Rolls,  Mr.,  e.xhibits  a  miniature  portrait, 
various  ornaments,  a  Gnostic  ring,  &c., 
288. 

RoM.\N  Antiquities: — .Survey  of  the  Maiden 
Way,  I,  124,  217  ;  traces  of  mining 
operations,  IG,  278  ;  sarcophagus 
fouud  in  the  Minorie,«,  25  ;  Inscrip- 
tions found  at  Lincoln,  ib.  ;  villa  found 
at  Uplyme,  49  ;  Sauiiau  and  other 
fictile  wares,  25,  27,  112;  acerra  from 
.Mayence,  purchased  for  the  British 
Museum,  53,  69  ;  miniature  a.xe  found 
at  Silchester,  57  ;  bronze  bust  fouud 
at  Caister,  58  ;  villa  at  Wenden,  Essex, 
77  ;  station,  inscriptions,  &c.,  at  Bew- 
castle, 125  ;  mosaic  pavement  found 
in  BishojiSgate,  184  ;  roads  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 209  ;  pig  of  lead  fouud  on 
tlie  Mendip  Hills,  278  ;  stone  coffin 
found  at  Ancaster,  283  ;  coins,  silver 
ingots,  &c.,  found  near  Coleraine,  283  ; 
stone  coffins,  &c.,  at  Bath,  289,  408. 

Runes,  on  a  copper  dish  found  at  Chertsey, 
29;  on  the  Bewcastle  Cross,  130,  132. 

Ryley,  Mr.,  exhibits  Saxon  reliques  found 
at  Ash,  295. 


Salmon,  ]Mr.,  e.xhibits  the  frame  of  a  gip 
ciere,  80. 

Samian  ware,  27  ;  found  with  Saxon  re- 
mains, 112. 

Saxon  Antiquities  ;  found  in  Wiltshire  and 
Sussex,  28  ;  masonry  in  Bishopstone 
church,  Sussex,  60  ;  cemetery  disco- 
vered by  tlie  Hon.  R.  Neville,  on 
Linton  Heath,  51,  95  ;  iron  weapons 
in  Mr.  Bernhard  Smith's  collection, 
284. 

Scarth,  Rev.  H.,  his  account  of  Roman 
coffins,  &c.,  at  Bath,  289,  408. 

Scotland  : — Bronze  tore  and  bowl  found 
in  Lochar  Moss,  25  ;  sui-vey  of  the 
Maiden  Way,  in  Dumfriesshire,  346  ; 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of,  proceedings 
noticed,  422. 

Seals,  examples  of,  described,  366  ;  me- 
moir on  the  mode  of  sealing  en  pla- 
card, 2ii9  ;  matrices  and  impressions 
exhibited,  seal  of  Waugford  Hundred, 
Suftblk,  31  ;  of  William  de  Clare,  iO.  ; 
bulla  of  Alexander  IV.  found  at  Brigli- 
ton,  61  ;  seal  of  Edmund,  Prior  of 
Bilsiugton,  ib.  ;  signet  ring  found  at 
Easton,  i/i.  •  ItaliHU  seal  representing 
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the  capture  of  tlic  unicorn,  62  ;  seal 
of  Joseph,  Dean  of  Armagh,  73  ;  seal 
found  at  Fen  Ditton,  ih.  ;  of  jet,  ih.  ; 
of  Matheus  Cajitllauus.  found  at  Can- 
terbui'v,  ib.  ;  of  Michflhani  Priorv, 
84  ;  seal  in  Mr.  Lower's  po.ssessiou. 
18"2  ;  with  English  legend,  in  Rev.  W. 
Snevd's  museum,  1 82  ;  seals  exhibited 
b_v  llou.  \\'.  F.  Sti'ajigways,  ib.  ;  seal 
of  the  fraternity  of  Tailoi-s,  Exeter, 
(6.  ;  Italian  seal  in  Mr.  Walrond's 
collection,  183  ;  seal  of  Sir  John  do 
Burgh,  l;il  ;  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  ib.; 
of  Anthony  Gell,  ib.  ;  ofHeial  seal  ot 
Sir  Job  Charlton,  ib.  ;  of  the  Mayor- 
alty of  London,  ib.  ;  seals  relating  to 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  192;  copied  by 
Mr.  Ready  at  Queen's  and  Corpus 
Colleges,  Cambridge,  ib.  ;  of  John  de 
Balliol,  ib.  ;  of  John  Avenell,  ib.  ;  of 
^Liud  de  Vere,  ib.  ;  notice  of  Anglo 
Saxon  seals,  2G2  ;  seal  of  Eudes, 
King  of  France,  2G()  ;  antique  gems 
used  by  the  Carlovingian  kings,  ib.  ; 
introduction  of  the  counter-seal,  269  : 
seal  of  Peter,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  292  ; 
seals  of  deceased  bishops  given  up  to 
the  metropolitan,  273  ;  forged  episco- 
pal seals  of  lead,  277  ;  French  se.il 
lately  in  Mr.  I'ielccring's  possession, 
288  ;  seal  of  Sir  Ricliard  de  Burley, 
ib.  ;  of  Thomas  de  Ros,  found  at 
Kilkenny,  ib.  ;  of  Cologne,  and  the 
guilds  in  that  city,  2.')8  ;  of  William 
Mounceaux,  ib.  ;  of  Alice,  Countess  ot 
Eu,  3(i7  ;  of  Marg.'iret  de  Neville,  370; 
of  Hugh  de  Neville,  371  ;  of  Joan  de 
Cornhill,  372;  of  John  de  Neville, 
372  ;  of  Eleanor  Ferre,  374  ;  of  Lau- 
rence de  Watelingtone,  377  ;  seals  for 
labourers'  passes,  for  vaiious  hun- 
dreds, 378,  379  ;  seal  of  Evesham 
Abbey,  417  ;  of  Sir  John  Bagot,  419; 
of  Denis  le  Harness,  ib. 

Seal  of  Chinese  porcelain  found  in  Wilt- 
bhire,  .")8. 

Sheinton,  miniature  efhgy  found  at,  417. 

Shell,  found  in  a  Saxon  grave,  109. 

Sherborne,  effigy  <if  an  abbot  of,  410. 

Shield,  Saxon,  98  ;  fonned  of  oak,  201). 

Shirley,  Mr.  E.,  exhibits  a  gold  ring  brooch, 
28.'»  ;  seal  of  lllianor  I'l-rre,  '.',7!'i  ;  seal 
of  JOvesham  Abbey,  117. 

Siiiioi'siiritK  :  —  Remarks  on  St.  Mary's 
church,  Shrewsbury,  143;  Buildwas 
Abbey,  MC;  font  at  Lilleshall,  413; 
efligy  found  at  Sheinton,  417;  old 
mamifactures  of  clay  piju's,  I  Hi  ;  sun- 
dial at  Miidilcy  Court,  41:!;  bron/e 
lilHili--wi'a|>on  ill  Mr.  Ik-riihard  .Smith's 
colli-ctioii,  414. 

Silbury  II  ill,  ancient  horHe-shoes  found  iii'ur, 
fi.V 

tiilchenter,  Romun  nnwiiim  foiinil  at,  .'>7. 


Silver,  ingots  and  Ivonian  ornnments  of 
found  near  Coleraine,  283,  409. 

Situlit,  Saxon,  52,  96,  108  ;  formed  of  yew, 
206. 

Slabs,  sepulchral,  found  at  St.  Benet'sFiuk, 
185  ;  at  Riiueeby,  Lincolnshire,  189. 

Smirke,  Mr.,  comnmnicates  letters  between 
Bp.  Grandisson  and  the  Courtenay 
family,  1 65. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bernhard,  exhibits  ra- 
piers, 61  ;  model  of  a  head-piece,  81  ; 
dangers  and  poniards,  ib.  ;  tobacco- 
pipes,  181  ;  flint  celt  founil  at  Sumiing 
Hill,  186  ;  bronze  spear,  from  Oxford, 
ib. ;  Oriental  weapons,  ib.  ;  iron  Saxon 
weapons,  2S4  ;  creagra  and  bronzes 
from  the  Canino  collection,  296  ;  ar- 
row-heads and  knives,  //;.  ;  chamber  of 
a  cannon  found  at  Bridgnorth,  i7>. ; 
stone  weapons,  arrow-heads,  bronze 
blade-weajions,  cScc..  414 

Smith,  Mr.  C.  Roach,  stone  antiquities  from 
Denmark,  in  his  collection,  179  ; 
leaden  seals  of  bishops,  277. 

Sneyd,  Rev.  VV.,  enamelled  bosses  in  his 
museum,  181  ;  ivory  sculptures,  mir- 
ror case,  &c.,  ib.  ;  seal  exhibited  by, 
182. 

SoMF.usKTSHiRF.  : — Remarks  on  Crowkerne 
cluireh,  144  ;  ])ig  of  lead  found  on  the 
Mendip  Hills,  278  ;  deed  relating  to 
North  Quarme,  298  ;  Roman  remains 
found  at  Bath,  289,  408. 

Sjieai-,  of  bronze,  from  Oxford,  Uil!  ;  from 
Cumberland,  231  ;  from  Leckhampton, 
Hill,  413;  from  China,  414;  Saxon 
spears,  96,  l(»6,  284. 

.Spoons,  found  near  Coventry,  56. 

Spur,  Saxon,  found  at  Linton  Heath,  99  ; 
found  in  Saxony,  187. 

Staifoiidsmiuk  :  —  Gold  tore,  found  at 
SUmton,  54. 

Stanley,  Hon.  W.  O.,  presents  bronze  re- 
liipies  found  near  Holyhead  to  the 
Briti.sh   .Museum,  24. 

Staunton,  Rev.  W.,  exhibits  a  stone  pisci- 
na (!)  fonnil  at  Kenilworth,  2!>7. 

Stoni:,  antiquities  of  ; — weapon  found  in 
Cumberland,  8  ;  knives,  iVc,  from  Ire- 
land, 24,  58  ;  we<lge8  or  axe-heads 
from  Java  and  Horneo,  116;  celts 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Wiuht,  179;  iiii- 
plein<'nts  and  weapons  from  Denmark, 
in  Mr.  Roach  ."smith's  museum,  ib.  ; 
chiiqied    flints  found   in  liarrows,  21 1  ; 

I  axe-heads   found    at   I'ley,    322  ;    celt 

found  in  the  Tliaines,  13. 

i  Strangways,  Hon.  \V.  Fox,  his  account  of 
Castel  del  Monte,  65  ;  exhibits  impres- 
sions of  seals,  I  )>2. 

Sri'ioi.K  : — British  urn  foiiml  at  Felix- 
stow,  2.3  ;  vesxelM  of  while  metal  fVoiii 
leklingliam,  2K  ;  eiiainellecl  ciboriuni 
liiuiid   at  .^iidliiiry,  2!'  ;  seal  of  Wang- 
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ford  Hundrcil,  31  ;  visit  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  Bury  St.  Edmuiuls,  '.iU7  ; 
pulilieatioiis  rilating  to  Bury,  by  Mr. 
Tyniius,  iidtieed,  .'503. 

SussKx: — British  urns  found  at  Alfriston, 
23 ;  enamelled  Inickle,  25  ;  Roman 
coffin  and  urns  found  at  Westergate, 
ib.  ;  gold  ring  found  at  Bormcr,  2!i  ; 
document  relating  to  Boxgrovo  Priory, 
46  ;  sun-dial  at  liishopstono  church, 
60  ;  British  urn  lound  near  Lewes, 
64  ;  gold  brooch  found  at  Brigliton, 
71  ;  notice  of  Alichelham  I'riory,  84  ; 
remarks  on  churches,  West  Hani,  13!{; 
Old  and  New  Shoreham,  1  3D  ;  Sojnjjt- 
ing,  141  ;  Bayham  Abbey,  147  ;  ena- 
melled bronze  found  near  Lewes,  1!J7  ; 
brick- work  at  Laughton  Place,  190. 

Sword,  Sa.\on,  98,  108. 


Talbot  de  Malauide,  Lord,  remarks  on 
Irish  antiquities,  62  ;  address  at  the 
Cambridge  Meeting,  3!U. 

Tessellated  pavement,  found  at  Uplyme, 
49;  in  Bisliopsgate,  184. 

Thurnam,  Dr.,  his  memoir  on  the  tumulus 
near  Uleybury,  316. 

Tiles,  Roman,  for  roofing,  49  ;  mediseval, 
in  the  British  Museum,  31  ;  found  at 
Haberdashers'  Hall,  72,  81,  180  ;  at 
Thornton  Abbey,  285  ;  stove-tile  of 
Nuremberg  ware,  80  ;  Moorish,  186, 
188. 

Tite,  Mr.,  exhibits  a  MS.  book  of  prayers, 
286. 

Tobacco-pipes,  early  manufacture  of,  1 8 1 . 

Todd,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  remarks  on  Irish  gold 
ornaments,  184,  395  ;  on  a  bronze  staff 
found  in  Ireland,  185. 

Toilet  implements  exhibited,  188,  288. 

Tore,  golden,  found  in  Staffordshire,  54. 

Traherne,  Rev.  J.  M.,  exhibits  a  miniature 
by  Cooper,  298  ;  notice  of  gold  buckles 
worn  by  Charles  I.,  i/t. 

Treasure  Trove,  remarks  on,  184. 

Trollope,  Mr.  A.,  presents  a  Roman  inscrip- 
tion to  the  British  Museum,  25. 

Trollope,  Rev.  E.,  presents  Saxon  urns  to 
the  British  Museum,  28  ;  his  account 
of  a  decoi'ative  pavement  at  Rheims, 
38  ;  of  a  mural  painting  found  at 
Rauceby,  68  ;  cross-slab  at  Raueeby, 
189  ;  magician's  collar  from  Finmark, 
280  ;  stone  coffin  found  at  Ancaster, 
283.  { 

Tucker,  Mr.  C  ,  his  notice  of  an  inscribed  | 
bell  in  Bedale  church,  72  ;  gold  rings 
found  at  E.veter,  187;  shell -shaped  ■ 
watch,  188.  I 

Tucker,  Rev.  G.,  his  account  of  a  Roman  1 
villa  at  Uplyme,  49. 


Turner,  Rev.  W.,  Ins  account  of  sepulchral 

urns  in  co.  Carlow,  73. 
Tweezers    found  witii   Saxon   remains,  99, 

113. 


U. 


Uley,  Gloucestershii-e,  chambered  tumulus 

at,  315. 
Uleybury  Camp,  described,  328, 
Upcher,  Hon.  Mrs.,  presents  an  enamelled 

vase  to  the  British  Museum,  29. 


VuUiamy,  Mr.,  exhibits  malls  with  the  ball 
for  playing  pall  mall,  79. 


W. 


Wales  :  —  Fragment  of  the  gold  corslet 
found  at  Mold,  59  ;  observations  on 
Bi-econ  Pi-ioi'y  clmrch,  145  ;  ivory 
comb,  stated  to  iiave  been  found  in 
^^'ales,  179;  bronze  plate  f(jund  at 
Castell  y  Bere,  iO.  ;  leaden  dove  found 
at  Valle  Crucis,  ib.  ;  charter  of  Caer- 
narvon exhibited,  287  ;  stone  imple- 
ment found  in  Denbighshire,  414. 

Walford,  Mr.,  on  a  seal  of  Peter,  bishop  of 
Beauvais,  269  ;  on  certain  rights  of 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  272 ;  on 
examples  of  mediaeval  seals,  367. 

Walrond,  Mr.,  seals  in  his  collection,  182. 

Wardon  Abbey,  medallions  with  arms  of, 
30. 

Warwickshire: —  Reliques  found  near 
Coventry,  56  ;  stone  piscina  (!)  found 
at  Kenilworth  Castle,  297. 

Watches,  ancient,  exhibited,  188,  288. 

Way,  Mr.,  exhibits  a  gold  Merovingian 
coin  found  in  Surrey,  69  ;  seal  found 
at  Canterbury,  73  ;  his  notices  of  the 
game  of  pall  mall,  253  ;  of  certain 
rights  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
274  ;  of  a  pig  of  lead  found  on  the 
Mendip  Hills,  278  ;  of  Roman  coins 
found  at  Coleraine,  283  ;  of  an  enamel- 
led altar  cruet  found  in  Ireland,  297  ; 
of  an  ancient  church  at  Ebb's  Nook, 
Northumberland,  410. 

Webb,  Mr.,  exhibits  the  charter  of  Caer- 
narvon, 287  ;  his  notice  of  desecration 
at  lona,  2.')3. 

Westmacott,  Mr.,  his  observations  on 
Saxon  remains  ibund  by  Mr.  Neville 
at  Linton  Heath,  51  ;  on  early  art  in 
Ireland,  and  representations  of  sacred 
persons,  76. 
Westmin.ster  Abbey,  proposed   restoration 

of  royal  tombs,  294,  403. 
Westwood,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  the  value 
of  tlu'  Faussctt    collection,  52 ;    exhi- 
bits   fac-similes    of    Saxon   and    Irish 
3  L 
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illummations,  tJl  ;  remarks  on  peculiar 
design  of  die  crucifix  in  Irish  work, 
(J."?  ;  on  sculptured  crosses  in  Ireland, 
64,  76  ;  on  a  cross  found  at  Cambridge. 
70;  exliibits  ancient  combs  of  ivoi-y, 
170  ;  describes  the  sepulchral  slabs 
found  at  St.  Ueuet's  Fink,  l!i.*). 

Whincopp,  Mr.,  communicates  the  inven- 
tory of  efifects  of  T.  Revctt,  2!!!!. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  stone  celts  found  at  Shauk- 
lin,  179. 

Williams,  Mr.,  seals  exliibited  by,  191. 

Williamson,  Rev.  J.,  notice  of  sculpture 
found  at  Sherborne,  410. 

Wiltshiuk:-  Bronze  reliques  found  near 
Devizf s,  27  ;  Saxon  antiquities  at  Harn- 
ham,  '2ti  ;  porcelain  seal  found  at  Great 
Bcdwin,  38  ;  horse-shoes  near  Silbury 
Hill,  G.i  ;  remarks  on  Crickladc  church, 
144  ;  ring  and  cresset  of  baked  clay 
found  at  Wilton,  190. 

Wynne,  Mr.,  exhibits  a  bronze  disc  found 


at  Casteil  y  Berc.   179;    leaden     dove 
found  at  Valle  Crucis,  ib. 


Y. 


Yates,  Mr.,  his  account  of  an  acerra  for 
incense,  in  the  British  Museum,  ."iS, 
69  ;  of  a  sculptured  ivory  comb,  54 ; 
of  a  gold  tore  found  in  Staffordshire, 
54  ;  of  a  bulla  of  Alexander  IV.  found  at 
Brighton,  CI  ;  communicates  a  memoir 
by  Dr.  Leemans  on  Stone  Anticjuities  in 
Java,  110,  IGO  ;  exhibits  Danish  wea- 
pons or  implements  of  stone,  from  Mr. 
Roach  Smith's  collection,  179  ;  his 
account  of  a  costi'ell  fomid  in  Norfolk, 
•28.5  ;  of  Roman  coins  found  at  Cole- 
raine,  409. 

YoRKSHiRK: — Mural  paintings  at  Picker- 
ing, G(j  ;  sepulchral  citigies  there,  ()8 ; 
inscribed  bell  at  Bedale,  72. 


END    OF    VOL.    XT. 
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